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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FRANCE FROM THE CAl’TURE OF CONSTANTINE IN OCTOBER 
IHliT, TO THE TREATY REGULATING THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST IN JULY 1841. 

The storminsi of Constantine and restoration of tlie chap. 

lustre of the national arms on tlie coast of Africa, diffused HI 1 

universal satisfaction in France, and powerfully contri- 
buted to strengthen tlie throne of Louis Philippe. In Uniye^ai 
proportion to the grief and mortification which had been 'France at 
experienced at the preceding reverse, was the joy at the 
glorious and decisive manner in which it had been ex- 
piated. The Liberal party in Paris, indeed, had never 
been favourable to the occupation of Algeria, and had 
repeatedly, both in the Chambers and the press, urged 
its entire abandonment. But none could be insensible 
to the glory of the French arms; and the romantic inci- 
dents of the siege of Constantine, with its heartstirring 
assault, acted like the sound of a trumpet on the hearts 
of that warlike and imaginative people. 

The general election of 1837 liad somewhat, though 
not materially, augmented the majority of Count Mole Fresh" ^ 
and the administration in the popular Chamber ; they peers, 
had now a nominal majority of twelve or fifteen in the 
Deputies. But this majority, small as it was, was com- 
VOL. VI. A 
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CHAP, posed of so many and such divided sections of parties 

XK.\IV . . . , ^ . 

— — 1 that it could hardly be relied on in any decisive crisis, 
and was likely entirely to fail on any question wliich 
strongly agitated the public mind. The Cabinet therefore 
felt the necessity of strengthening themselves in the 
Upper House by a fresh creation of peers, and they had 
recourse to another of those desperate acts A\liich pur- 
chased present case at the expense of the future respect- 
ability and influence of the Chamber of Peers. By an 
ordonnaiicc of 3d October Jiffy - two additional 

peers were created, and took their seat on the benches 
of the Upper House. This was the fourth great creation 
which had taken place within a few years ; and, com- 
bined with the limitation of .the titles to life, and their ex- 
clusive appointment by the Crown, it deprived the peers of 
all respect or influence, cither as a check on the Executive 
or a barrier against the people. The object of this new 
creation was to form a sort of jmte milieu in the Cham- 
ber, whicli might counterbalance a possible coalition of 
the Legitimists, headed by M. de Montalcmbert and 
M. de Hreux-Brdze on the one side, and the Liberals 
under IMM. Villeinain and Cousin on the other. It is 
remarkable that a system which in this manner proved 
utterly destructive of the mixed constitution and balance 
of power in France, had been so recently before earnestly 
>cap ix pi'^ssed upon the English Government by the popular 
36i-;i(i3 ; party, and that not only by political leaders in the heat 
v.237--'42.- ot conflict, but by sagacious philosophers m the solitude of 
rural life.^ 

As the parties in the Chamber of Deputies were so 
M. Arago nearly balanced, the greatest eftbrts were made by both 
leader.' sides in the elections, especially in those for the city of 
Paris. With a view to organise an effective opposition 
against the Government, a central committee was formed 

* Sec in particular Sydney Smith’s Letters to Earl Grey, urging, in the 
strongest terms, a creation of sixty or eighty peers to force the Reform Bill 
through the House of Lords, in May, June, and July 1832, in Lady Holland’s 
very interesting Life of that eminent man. 
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in Paris to watch over and promote the Liberal interest chap. 

^ V Y V I v 

in the elections ; and so narrow was the division of 1 

parties, that an ample field was afforded for this, for 
out of I3,!)82 voters, G303 were ranged on the side of 
Opposition. At the head of the committee in Paris 
was placed M. Auago, a man scarcely less eminent 
in political strife than in the peaceful walks of science. 
Indomitable . energy and perseverance M’ere his great 
characteristics, evinced at every period of life, as they 
arc of almost all who do great things in the world. At 
the age of twenty, having been despatched by the Bureau 
des Longitudes at Paris to complete the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian in Spain, he passed six months on 
the inhospitable summit of one of the Castilian mountains. 

Sent by Napoleon as envoy into Spain at the commence- 
ment of the Peninsular VV ar, he was thrown into the prison 
of Valencia, and subsequently of Rosas, where he declined 
the opportunity of escape presented to him, ratlier than 
separate from his beloved scientific instruments. What 
distinguished him in an especial manner was the variety 
and extent of his acquirements. While renowned as a 
scientific man in every country of Europe, he brought to 
bear on his political adversaries a nerve, an eloquence, 
and an extent of information which ci'catcd universal 
astonishment, and rendered him one of the most popular 
leaders of the Liberal party, to which he was strongly 
attached. Ardent in everything, he turned alternately, 
aiid with equal vigour, from the calm contemplation of • 
nature to the stormy affairs of men, and, like Wallenstein, ^ j. 
as figured by the poet, sought relief from the contests of v. -vj, ers. 
the forum in the study of the celestial bodies.^ 

These eminent qualities in Arago, however, were not ^ 
without a certain intermixture of alloy. He had more nisfaiiings. 
vehemence than perseverance, and often did injustice to 
his great powers by the variety of objects to which they 
were applied. He was so keen in every pursuit that he 
was often distracted by the multiplicity of those in which 
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he was engaged. More skilled in books than men — the 
child of thought, not of experience — ho was little qualified 
to be the leader of a party, and often created jealousy by 
his neglect of the inferior agents, upon whom the fortune of 
eyery public man must in groat part be built. His temper 
was violent, and often very irritable ; .and he was far from 
possessing that coolness in debate which so frequently 
gives practised speakers so great an advantage over men, 
in other respects their superiors, who have been trained 
only in the closet. Impetuous in all things, he often 
sacrificed his ultimate end for a momentary impulse ; and 
was diverted from an important object by the vehemence 
with which he assailed an adversary, or the warmth with 
which he resented the injuries of a friend.^ 

With this illustrious philosopher and orator, however, 
were united others of more practical character, and who 
supplied what he wanted in the management of a politicjil 
party. M. Louis to n hose genius and eloquence 

this History lias been so often indebted, brought to the 
guidance of the denwcrntic committee tho energy of a 
powerful mind, the skill of an accomplished orator, and, 
what was of still more value to them, a devout belief 
in human perfectibility and the unbounded improve- 
ment of the people, under the influence of Socialist prin- 
ciples and the sway of the most ignorant, inflam- 
mable, and destitute of the community. With him was 
associated M. Hupont de I’Eure, who was equally sin- 
cere in his hatred of the hourgeoisie, now in possession 
of power, and in his belief of the disappearance of all 
social evils before the rising sun of democracy. M. La- 
fitte, also, was a member who, disappointed in the re- 
sult of his dream of a “throne surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions,” and essentially injured in fortune by 
its effects, was now inclined to go all the lengths of pure 
republicanism. From the character and talents of these 
leaders it was evident that, though the social contest was 
for the time hushed, and the thirst for gain had come, in 
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the lukldle class, to supersede the passion for power, yet chap. 
the revolutionary principle was far from being extinct, and 
that nothing was wanting but general distress or extra- 
neous circumstances to fan the embers, and cause the ^ ^ 
lire to blaze up again with fresh fury, and embrace the v. t>73. 
whole monarchy in its flames.^ 

The session of 1838 met on the 18th December 1837, 

' G 

and the K ing, with reason, congratulated the Deputies on 0|>enitig of 
the improved internal condition of the country, and the bera?'“‘"' 
glorious event which, externally, had added so much lustre ’ia";/'*’ 
to the French arms. “ France,” said he, “ is free and 
tranquil ; its prosperity rapidly increases, its institutions 
are consolidated, it has daily more confidence in their 
stability. The supremacy of the laws has permitted me 
to realise the dearest wish of my heart — a great act, the 
memory of which will always be jdeasing to me; the 
amnesty has demonstrated the force of my government. 

That act has calmed men’s minds, weakened the influence 
of the bad passions, isolated more and more the projects 
of disorder. I have, in these auspicious circumstances, 
desired that the electoral colleges should be called 
together. My confidence in the country has not been 
misplaced. I feel assured that I shall find in you the 
firm support which I have received from the Chambers 
for seven years past, to secure to P'rance the benefits of 
order and peace.” These words were, in the circum- 
stances, undoubtedly well founded ; but the first division 
in the Chamber proved how strong, despite the general 
prosperity, the democratic feeling was in the bourgeois 
class, of which the majority of the constituencies was com- 
posed. The address, in answer to the speech from the 
throne, was indeed carried, after a stormy debate of three 
weeks’ duration, by a majority of 100 — the numbers 
being 216 to 116; a victory which exceeded the most ^ 
sanguine hopes of the Ministerialists. And on the ques- 
tion of the secret-service money, which was a still truer 
touchstone of Government influence, the majority was March 21 . 
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CHAP, even'taore considerable — the numbers being 249 to 133. 

1 But on other qccasions the state of parties was very 

jiinrse question the Government under- 

•* Moniteur, went a signal defeat. The vexed matter of a reduction 
1837 , ’ of the interest of the public funds having been again 
aidjSntt’r, brought forward, the majority for the Government pro- 
Hist-xx?!"' posal was carried in the Deputies by 251 to 145 ; but so 
m’ r'’ '’*5 the public clamour on the subject, that it was 

ix. 38-’. rejected in the Peers, iiotivithstanding the recent creation, 
by a majority of 124 to 34.* 

A matter of vast social importance, and far more mo- 
Rapid' men tons ultimate consequence tlian any (>f these party 

faUway”^ divisions, ivas brought forw’ard by tlie Government in this 
companies. geggjQjj^ jjjjd Qccupied tlic Chambers several months. This 
M'as the question of Railways, and wlietlicr they should 
be left, as in England, to the enterprise and direction of 
private companies, or taken at once into the hands of 
Government, and regulated, like the Post-oflico and the 
Chaussees, by its direction. This question could no longer 
be avoided, for the demand for more rapid and useful 
modes of conveyance M'as rapidly developing in all quar- 
ters ; and the growth of capital in the country, joined to 
the increased confidence in the stability of Government, 
had not only provided ample funds for the construction 
of the lines, but inflamed to a very high degree the mania 
for speculation in them. The societies which proposed to 
undertake them were established on the principle of com- 
mandite, or limitation of the liability of partners to the stock 
subscribed, which, as it lessened the risk of such undertak- 
ings, increased the favour with which they were regarded by 
small capitalists, and the avidity with which, as a matter 
of speculation, the shares were sought after by the public. 
In the two months of January and February 1838, no 
^ less than sixty-seven societies of this description were set 
up, with the requisite legal formalities, in France, with a 
subscribed capital of 118,222,000 francs (£4,730,000), 
divided into 219,212 shares; and in March the fever of 
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speculation had increased to such a degree, that companies^ oi^p. 
with a capital of 274,572,000 francs (£]Jl ,000,000) were 
established in addition, divided into 399,635 shares. It 
may be readily conceived what important interests were at 
stake when undertakings so vast were suddenly brought 
forward, and bow great must have been the public inte- 
rest excited in their success, when numbers so immense ^ 
had embarked their credit or their capital in their pro- aao, mi.’ 
secution.i * 

M. Arago presented tlie report of the committee to ^ 
whom the matter had been referred on the subject, which m. Arago’s 
was draM’n by himself, and, as might have been expected the lailway 
from such a hand, was a very able and luminous docu- 
nient. It proposed to establish a network of nine trunk- 
lines, wliercof seven were to terminate in Paris, and to 
run from that capital to Belgium, to Havre, to Nantes, to' 
Bayonne, to Toulouse, to Marseilles by Lyons, and to 
Strasbourg by Nancy. Two otlier lines were to unite 
Marseilles on the one side with Bordeaux by Toulouse, 
and on the other Bale by Lyons and Besan 90 ii. In the 
mean time, however, only four lines were to be begun — 
viz, from Paris to Belgium, from Paris to Rouen, from 
I’aris to Bordeaux by Orleans and Tours, and from Mar- 
seilles to Avignon, which were to embrace in all 373 
leagues of railway. It was wisely proposed not to go 


* TIio inimber of companies having movable and saleable shares in France 
was very large. From 1816 to 1838, the number was 1103, divided in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 


Journals and periodicals, . 



401 

Manufactures, 



93 

Coaches and carriages, 



93 

Iron-works, . 



. 61 

Internal navigation, 



52 

Banks, 



40 

Insurance companies. 



27 

Agricultural and draining, . 



23 

Theatres, 



24 

Miscellaneous, 



. 289 




1103 


— Capefique, Dix Ans de Louis Philippe^ ix. 382, note. 
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^HAP. farther in the mean time, bc/\^iu order to tost by cxpc- 
_U — 1 rience, before going too dee^ '.e probable success of the 
*’*^‘*' undertakings, and in orilcr t-/ be enabled to talc advan- 
tage, in any future lines that might be constructc<l, of tlic 
improvements that might be adopted in the ncigiibouriiig 
states, and especially in England. It was not deemed 
expedient to undertake the formation of these lines on 
the part of Government, especially at a period when the 
budget was to be charged with 49,000,000 francs 
(£1,960,000) for canals, roads, and other improvements, 
and therefore they were to be left to private companies. 
Government, however, reserved to itself the right of re- 
quiring adequate security from the subscribers for the 
completion of the undertaking, and of preventing com- 
1 ji.Ara-'o’i' peting lines from interfering with the fair profits that 
7 might be expected from them. This report was adoj)tod, 

Ann. HHt. ^yitli Certain modifications, by the Chamber, and formed 
the foiuuhitioii of the raihrav system in Franco. It ^vcrc 
'"’to be wished that an equally wise one had been simul- 
taneously adopted in Great Jirrtain.^ 

It must be confessed that a more favourable time 
General could uot liave bccn found for these undertakings, for an 
prosperity cxtpaopjinary flood of prosperity had set in upon France, 
country, cxpovts, impoits, and revenue increased steadily dur- 

ing the three years subsequent to 1 835 ; the public funds 
rapidly rose; and the national industry, sustained by a plen- 
tiful supply of the precious metals, and a liberal issue of 
paper by the Bank of France, diflused general case and 
happiness over the community. The same effect took place 
then which had ensued in England upon the subsiding of 
the Reform agitation, though, from tranquillity being 
longer of being restored to the south than to the north of 
the Channel, the prosperity of France was two years 
“Ann.^nist. later of becoming decided than that of England had bcen.^ 
171 ! L. But when it did arrive, it was equally signal and progres- 
328-3h.' sive, and in like manner led to undertakings of the most 
extravagant kind, and a fever of speculation which rc- 
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called the days of Law and the Mississippi Scheme, a chap. 
century b(;fore. A change in society, and the objects of 
general interest, came over France, so extraordinary that 
it could not bo credited, were it not attested, as the for- 
mer had been, by contemporary evidence of the most un- 
questionable description.* 

The thirst for gain, fed by the immense rise of the 
shares of some fortunate companies, and the colossal for- Fever of 
tunes made by a few speculators, often without capital or in PruuL. 
apparent risk, led to a universal mania, seizing all classes 
of society. It swept away all heads, pervaded all ranks, 
and for a season almost absorbed all interests. It was 
difficult to say whether the sober shopkeeper, whose life 
had been spent in counting small gains, and pursuing a 
sober steadfast line of conduct — the zealous scholar, 
whose thoughts had been set on the contemplation of the 
ideal world — the intrepid soldier, who had hitherto 
dreamed only of visions of glory — or the volatile woman 
of fashion, who had hitherto glittered in the sunshine of 
rank and opulence, were most <*arricd away by the torrent. 

All that was recounted in the memoirs of that former 
time, but hitherto hardly believed, of the prostration of 
all celebrities, the destruction of all feelings of pride, the 
oblivion of all the privileges of rank or sex, before the altar 
of Mammon, was now more than realised. Morning, noon, 
and night the oflices of the bankers, merchants, or com- 
panies who had the shares of the undertakings most in 
request for sale, were besieged by files of carriages and 


* Income, Expenditure, Exports, Imports, and Tonnage of France 
FROM 1837 TO 1341, DOTH INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

! Revenue. 
Francs. 

E\pen<liture. 

Francs. 

1 Exports. Imports. | Tonnnge 

Francs. Francs. j inweards. I 

1837 

1838 

1839 
l«4f. 
1841 , 

1,027,672,20.3 . 1,027,0.')9,01S 
1.056,302,461 1,039,318,931 
1,051,880,917 ' 1,021,082,404 
1,115,705,222 1,099,913,487 
1, 211,885, 660j 1,187, 812, 234j 

758,097,450 , 807,792.90.5 1 ,494,.580; 
95.5,907, 656 937,054,479 :i,071,804l 

1,003,331,788 940,971,420 jl, 244,092! 

1,010,922,.514 1,052,280,026, 1,741,915, 
1,065,375,003 l,121,424,210;i,823,36Oj 


—Ann, Hist. xix. 69 ; xx. 71, 75 ; xxi. 92; xxii. 59-61 ; xxiii. 94 ; xxiv. 60-61. 
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xxxiv crowds pressing forward to acquire wliat they 

-I-! — 1 felt assured M'ould, in a few weeks, without expenditure, 
trouble, or risk, put them in possession of an ample fortune. 
Ladies of the first rank and feshion hastened to bestow 
^ their smiles, and sometimes iqorc tlian their smiles, on those 
, who had the mefins of opening an early and secret door 
to the magic scenes, where riches, exceeding those at the 
I disposal of the genii of the lamp and the ring, awaited 
I the first fortunate entrant. And such was the astouish- 
ing rise of shares, sometimes to the amount of 1200 and) 
1^00 per cent in a few months, that the expectations,' 
317, 33a extravagant as they were in many instances, were almost 
realised.^ * 

Immeasurable were the frauds perpetrated on the cro- 
General dulous and senseless public during this brief period of 
mtt'w'oT general insanity. Mines which never existed became the 
the public, gyljjggt Qf companies, the shares of wliich were, for a few 
weeks before the bublile burst, sold at extravagant pro- 
fits. Inventions which hud never been realised even in 
the brain of the most speculative mechanic, became the 
subject of eulogistic advertisement and eager purchase. 
France was inundated with impostures, which in many 
instances made the fortunes of their lucky fabricators. A 
, dramatic piece got up at this period entitled Robert 
. Macaire, which exposed the follies of the day, but at the 
same time turned into equal ridicule every generous or 

* ‘‘Telle action constituee a 500 francs s’etait eleveo par la fiction du cours 
5, 8000 francs,” — Caf. ix. 385. 

Public Funds in Pauis and Bank Shares. 


■ ■ 

Five per cents. 

J 109 

Actions de la Banqiie. 
2430 

1107 

2560 

i“:l >«« ■ ■ 

J 

2542 

1110 

2710 


jllO 

2650 

1112 

3000 


(112 

3150 

ini 

... ' 3280 


(112 

3260 

(116 

3420 


^Ann, Hist. xx. 371; xxi. 419 ; xxv. 316. 
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elevated sentiment which could fill the human breast, was chap. 
interdicted at tlie theatre from the immensity of its — 1 — 1 
success. “ Society had reached,” says the annalist, “ that 
point, the lowest in the scale of social degradation, when 
the sellish and degrading sentiments have ceased to he 
an object of shame even to those influenced by them, and 
the Ihenlrcs are crowded to hear tho.se feelings ex,»retswd 
as connuou and unavoidable, of « h.Vh all are e«i.«CK»ua m .. mm 

the recesses of their own breasts.^ ^ ^ 

The preyailing passion for gain cornea soon U> «IWW 
both the higher and the more ephemeral bnocbd I 

literature. M. Guizot, whose great powers word MOt 
sorbed in the less durable objects of office, wrote three the 
articles in the Revue Fran^aise on the state of society in 
France, which revealed its dangers, and displayed his 
usual impartiality and sagacity of thought. M. Ler- 
ininicr abandoned his former extreme democratic opinions, 
and by several articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 
favour of Count iMolCs government, incurred the lasting 
hostility of his former republican allies. At the theatres 
a number of popular pieces which fell in with the frivo- 
lity of the times attracted crowds to tlie comic boards, 
while tlie rising genius of Rachel, who had made her 
first appearance on the stage, occasioned in some cul- 
tivated minds a reaction in favour of the elevated style of 
former tragedy. The young actress, however, met with 
a formidable rival in the Calif/uhi of Alexander Dumas, 
which brought before the eyes of the admiring Parisians 
the manners of the Romans under the Empire, their 
armies, gladiators, and amphitheatre. History laboured 
with success to portray the glories of tlie Empire, as if 
to cry shame on the selfishness and frivolity of modern 
ideas ; and we owe to that period many of the most re- 


markable works which characterise the era of Napoleon.® , 

Tlio universal object was to be amused or to make money ; 
and the daily press, despairing of political change, observation, 
adapted itself to the taste of its readers, and abandon- 
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CHAP, iug the asperity of former political discussioD, glided 
down the broad stream of social enjoyment or iiidivi- 
dual gain. 

The effect of this change, which had occurred also 
Change’ it nearly in a similar degree in Great Britain shortly 
tht^'syltem beforc, was to remove in a most material degree the 
difficulties of Government. The passions of men hav- 
ing taken a different direction, and the thirst for indi- 
vidual gain liaving come to supersede that for political 
power, it became a comparatively easy task to manage 
them. Notliing Mas required but to adopt a prudent 
popular course of administration, M’hich might eschew 
the resuscitation of the political passions, and mean- 
while to disarm hostility by a plentiful diffusion of those 
advantages M’hicli had become the object of general and 
passionate desire. The immense patronage at the dis- 
posal of Government, which amounted to 140,000 offices 
in the civil service of the State, besides the commissions in 
the arm}' and navy, gave them ample means of gratifying 
the prevailing thirst for gain ; M'hilc the Chamber of 
Deputies and their constituents designated at once the 
channel in M’hich tlie golden stream sliould flow. Influ- 
ence, exerted not by the bcsto^ving of bribes, as M'as the 
case for seventy years after the Revolution of 1G88 
by the Whig Government of England, but by the dis- 
posal of patronage, became the established means by 
which the administration of affairs M'as carried on ; and 
the majority whicli it commanded, though sufficiently 
large on general questions, gave token of its origin Mdien 
any change touching the pecuniary interests of the hour- 
geoisie M^as brought forward. Thus it threw out in the 
Peers the project of reducing the interest of the national 
debt, and took to itself from Government the admi- 
nistration of railways. Tiiis system has been openly 
admitted by M. Guizot, and defended on the footing of 
absolute necessity. When Government has neither the 
hereditary loyalty felt towards an ancient race of sove- 
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rci^'na to rest upon, nor the rude despotism of a soldier chap, 
of fortune to* enforce its mandates, it is compelled to hare — ^ 1 
recourse to tlie thirst for individual gain, which never 
fails, after a time, to make itself felt in every communitj. 

This necessity was felt, and this effect followed, in Eng- 
land after the Revolution of 1688, and in France after 
that of 1830 ; and those who object to a government ‘ 
being established on such a basis, would do well to pause 
before they overturn that which rests on another. 

But although it may be easy to see how it Ijappened 
that the government of corruption came after the Scandalous 
Revolution in France to succeed that of force, yet the corniptiou 
clTects of the change were not the less injurious, or the 
less debasing to the national character of the people. 

The worst corruptions of the old monarchy anterior to 
tlie first Revolution were revived on a more extensive 
scale, and made to descend to and degrade a far greater 
number of men. The po/s de via, so well known as the 
douceur which followed the bestowing of an office on a 
minister, or a farmer-general of the revenue, came to 
bo a regular and established part of almost every trans- 
action, not only betMeen Government and the people, 
but between all in authority or j)Ossesscd of inlluence, 
and the recipients of what they had to bestow. Two cele- 


brated trials which ei’c long occurred- 


-that relating to the 


vessel “ Villc de Paris,” and another to the alleged mal- 
administration of M, Gisquet, the Minister of Police — 
I’evcaled in all their turpitude the base transactions of 
this venal period. It was judicially proved that, in con- 
sideration of shares allotted, money bestowed, mistresses 
bribed, actions promised, offices bestowed, political opposi- 
tion was bought up ; journals silenced, and men of powerful 
talent gained to the cause of Government, or the great 
railway or mercantile companies which shared with it the ^'•3“,’““'’ 
distilbution of patronage,^ So ffir did this system of 3;io ; Aioni- 
universal corruption go, that it evem tarnished the glory 23, isss. ‘ 
of that branch of the public service which had hitherto 
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CHAP, stood prc-ciniuent in purity as well as lustre ; atul 
the catastrophe attending tlic first attack oif Constaiiliiio 
led to strange revelations in the mutual accusaticns of 
the generals, Avhich it would have been u'cll for the 
honour of the French arms to have buried in oblivion. 

The effect of this state of things was, tlijit before the 
Position of end of the session the Doctrinaire party, disgusted with 
amUdfat-’ the vcuality and corruption with which the Governnicnt 
thfcourt. surrounded, diverged from Count Mold. 'J’hc elder 
of the party were dissatisfied at not being admitted into 
the Administration, and the younger ucrc alienated by 
the open establishment of government on the basis of 
venality and selfishness. Finding his position' in the 
Chambera becoming more critical, Count Mole attached 
himself more strongly to the court ; and in a magnificent 
fete given by him in his splendid chateau, and surrounded 
by his ancestral trees of Champlatreux, he was honoured 
by the presence of royalty, the 'queen, princes, and 
princesses. Everything there was redolent of the olden 
time : on the walls of the saloon were the pictures given 
by Louis XV. to one of Count Mole’s ancestors ; in the 
gardens were the marble fountains, shady alleys, and 
orer/Jowing (/' ('(Vt which recalled the splendour of 

Versailles. Surrounded here by the memorials and rc- 
minisccnccs of the past, in which he so much dolighteil, 
and basking in the fleeting sunshine of the present, the 
monarch felt for a brief period tlie enjoyment of real 
felicity, which was soon enhanced by the accouchement 
^ifoJteur, Duchess of Orleans, who on 24th August gave 

birth to a son and heir, who received the title of the 
ix.3.<)3,394. Count of Paris, and promised to perpetuate in future 
times the new-born monarchy.^ 

jg The war estabUshraent of 1838 and 1839 was fixed at 
a high Standard, which the Chamber, alarmed by the 
and social first disaster of Constantine, voted without opposition. Jt 
concerns, amounted to 319,348 men, and 63,173 horses. Of this 
large force 38,000 men and 8779 horses were assigned 
tn Africa.. I'lie men voted in Great Britain in the same 
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year for tlio army were to be 81,000 men, and 37,000 chap. 
sailors for the royal navy ; — forces miserably inade- 
qnato wlien the immensity of the force witliin a day’s 
sale of the southern coast of J’2n';land is taken into con- 
sideration. Some very curious facts were brouglit out in 
the debates in the Chamber on the state of the poor, and 
the proportion of legitimate to illegitimate births in Paris, 

Jt appeared that out of every 1000 births 310 were ille- 
gitimate, and that “ 3:{,0oo orphans abandoned by their 
parents passed annually through the hospitals of the 
country.” AI. Lamartine, in an eloquent speech, de- 
claimed against the measure in j)rogrcss to suj)press or 
diminish those establishments, which went to rc.scue from 
death or ruin the unhappy beings thus brought into the 
world only to encumber it. “ Foundlings are for us,” 
said he, “ for all modern societies, one of those sacred 
necessities for which we must provide, if we would eschew 
a dissolution of morals, an inundation of crime and popu- 
lar agitation, which no one can contemplate without 
trembling. Do not trust to those hital measures \>hich go 
only to conceal an evil which will immediately burst forth 
in other quarters. Insensate are they who are alarmed 
at the increase of population, if we take sutlicicut steps 
to implant and organise it. Alan is the most precious 
of all capitals ; and to those who are alarmed at its 
increase 1 would say, what would you be at : Arc you 
prepared, as in China, to provide against the dreaded 
superabundance of population by immersing the children 
in rivers ? It is a noble task to replace the care of a 
family for those unhap]>y children whom God has placed 
in your hands. That task the charity of St A’incent and 
the genius of Napoleon have rendered easy : you have 
nothing to do ; beware lest you undo what they have 
done ; rise superior to those who would inflict a mortal 
wound on the Jiouour, the morality, the security of the 
country : recollect that there arc higher duties than those isiiiioni. 
of property or economy, and that those who arc born nave i7, ibsb. 
the right to live.” ^ 
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CHAP. While the Legislature was ciigagcd M'itli thc>e iin- 
‘ portaut topics, public attention was for a brief period 
is-w. an'ested by the last illness and death of a man nho had 
Last illiiess played an important part on the theatre of nations in 
orwi?. the' last generation. On the 17th May, U. Talk vrand 
May 17 . Arrived at the advanced age of cighty-two, his 

life had exceeded the ordinary term, and he retained his 
faculties to the last, llcfore his death, he had felt a de- 
sire to be reconciled to the Church to which he had 
originally belonged, and. in which he had held the rank 
of bishop ; and at the earnest entreaty of liis young and 
beautiful relative. Mademoiselle de JDino, who Avatched 
his last days with pious care, he had on 10th March 
written a recantation of his errors, both religious and poli- 
tical, but which, with characteristic caution — an instance 
of “the ruling passion sti’oug in death” — he kcjit by him, 
and only signed a few hours before his decease.* At the 
same time he addressed a jienitent letter to the Tope, in 
which ho professed his cutirc adherence to the tenets of 
the Jiomish Church. Short!/ after .signing his rceaiita- 
tioii, the King paid him a vi.sit, and inquired an.viou.sly 
after his health. “ This,” said the dying jienitent, “ is 
the highest honour my house has ever received.” Hooks 
of devotion were freipiently, at his own desire, in his 
hands during his long deathbed illness, one especially, 
entitled, “The Christian Religion studied in the true Spirit 
Maxims.” “ The recollections which you recall,” 
Abbe Dupanlonp, “ are dear to me, and I 
Ann.^uia. thank you for having divined the place they have pre- 
chiin. ’ served in my thoughts and in my heart.” Sliortly before 
his death he received extreme unction ; and on hcariii" 

o 

* ‘‘ Touclie de plus cn plus par do graves considerations, conduit a jugcr do 
sangfroid ka connequencett (rune Rexolution qui (i tout entraM, ct qui dure do- 
puis cinquautc axis, je suis arrive au terme d’un grand {llgc,ct apres uno longuo 
experience, a hlamcr les exeds du sidcle auquel fat apparlenu, ct ^ condaniner 
franchement les grave.s erreurs qui dans cotto longuo suite d’anii(;es out 
trouble ot alSige Catholiquc, Apostolique,ct llomainc, ct auxquclles j’ai 

cu le malheur de participer.”— Dmacrc Pi^ce de M. DE Talleyrand, May 17, 
1S38. CaI'Efigue, ix. 4C8. 
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tlio names of Charles, archbishop of Milan, and Maurice, chap. 

his patron saint, he said in a feeble voice, “ Have pity on ! 1 

me.” M. Dupanloup havin/j related to him that the 
Archbishop of Paris had .said, “ I would oive my life for 
M. do 'rallcyrand,” “ He might make a better use of it,” 
replied tlic 'lying man ; and with the.so words he expired. 

Belonging to, and celebrated in, another age, M. de 
Talleyrand had outlived his reputation and his influ- His clarac 
ence ; but he is too important an historical character to 
bo permitted to depart this earthly scene without an 
obituary notice. That he was a man of remarkable 
abilities is sufficiently proved by his career : no man 
rises so high, even amidst the storms of a revolution, 
without the aid of those talents which are peculiarly 
adapted to the times in which he lived. It was to the 
possession of these talents that the ex-bishop of Autun 
owed his elevation, and the long duration of his influence 
through all the mutations of political fortune. He was 
neither a great nor a good man : had he been the flrst, 
his head would have been severed from his shoulders in 
tlic early part of his career ; had he been the second, he 
never would have emerged into the perilous light of poli- 
tical, from the secure obscurity of ecclesiastical life. He 
was an accurate observer of the signs of the times, and a 
base accomplished time-server. It is such men who in 
general alone survive the storms of a revoUitioii, and 
reap the fruits of the courage and magnanimity, the am- 
bition or recklessness, of others. Essentially selfish and 
egotistical, he never hesitated to sacrifice his religion, his 
oaths, his principles, to the necessities or opportujiities of 
the moment : adroit and supple, he contrived to make 
himself serviceable to all parties, and yet not the object 
of envenomed hostility to any. Having sworn fidelity to 
thirteen constitutions, and betrayed them all, he lost no 
character by his repeated tei^iversations ; no one e.vpected 
consistency or honour from him, but* all expected from 
him, and most in power received, valuable secret infor- 

VOL. VI. B 
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CHAP, mation and useful time-serving. Ilis manners Avcrc 
courteous, and had all the polish of the old school, and his 
1838. colloquial powers constituted no inconsiderable part of his 
reputation. His memory, stored with anecdotes of the 
^ many eminent men of all parties Avith whom he had 
passed his life, rendered his conversation always amus- 
ing, often interesting ; but there was nothing original in 
his ideas, or elevated in his conceptions. His celebrity, as 
a talker, like that of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, arose 
chiefly from the casual felicity of expression and uniform 
tracing of all actions to the secret workings of selfishness 
in the human breast. Judging from themselves, both these 
far-fomed observers were doubtless in the right. The 
reputation of Talleyrand was greater with his contem- 
poraries, to whom his witty sayings were known, than it 
will be with posterity, which will form its opinions from 
his actions ; and both conspire to demonstrate that 
intellectual po\ycvs, even of the highest kind, cannot com- 
pensate for the want of those still more lofty qualities 
which spring from the pure fountains of the heart." 

This year brought to light another of those dark con- 
conspiracy spii'acios wluch revcalcd the extreme hatred at Louis 
Philippe that pervaded the republican classes of society. 
On the 8th December 1837, a man, landing from the 
English packet-boat on the quay of Boulogne at ten at 
night, accidentally let fall a portfolio of papers. It Avas 

* Some of de Talleyrand’s sayings wbich liavc become most celebrated 
were not lii.s own, or at least they had been said by others before him. That 
in particular which has made the round of the w^orld, “ The principal object 
of language is to conceal the thoughts/* was probably original in him, for it 
exactly painted his mind ; but it is to be found long before in Bcvcral English 
authors. Thus in Young’s iY/yA^ ThowjhtB^ — 

“ Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 

And men talk only to conceal their mind.” 

The principal end of language,” says Goldsmith, ‘‘ according to gi’ammar- 
ians, is to express our Avanta so as to receive a speedy redress. But men who 
know the world maintain very contrary maxims. They hold, and, I think, 
with some show of reason, that ho who knows best how to conceal his necessi- 
ties and desires, is the most likely person to find redress ; and that the true 
o / speech is not so much to express our thoughts as to conceal them '^ — Gold- 
smith’s Bee, No. iil, Oct. 20, 1769 ; Works, iii. 37. 
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picked up by one of tlic customhouse officers, and, chap. 
not being claimed, opened to discover to whom it be- 
longed and should be sent. It was found to contain 
several letters, particularly one signed “ Stiegler,” which 
seemed to indicate a conspiracy formed against the 
Government. It concluded with the words, “ The whole 
materiel has been collected in Paris. I bring the plan 
which is desired.” A man named Stiegler was upon this 
arrested, and in the crown of his hat was found the 
drawing of an infernal machine, similar to that which had 
proved so fatal in the hands of Fieschi when Marshal 
Mortier was killed. Some papers found on Stiegler, 
whose real name proved to be Hubert, led to the discovery 
of several accomplices in the plot; and in May 1838, 
Hubert, Mademoiselle Lauro CJronville, Jacob Steuble, 
and several others, were brought to trial before the assize 
court of the department of the Seine at Paris. M. Em- 
manuel Arago, J'avrc Ferdinand Hruat, and several other 
counsel of eminence, conducted the defence ; and the 
trial soon assumed that dramatic air, and produced those 
impassioned scenes, which at that period characterised 
all the state trials in France. The accused conducted 
themselves with a courage bordering on frenzy. It ap- 
peared that Mademoiselle Gronville was so ardent a cha- 
racter, that she alternately was engaged in the pious 
offices of a sccur de hi charite, and occupied in dressing 
with flowers and funeral ornaments the tomb of Alibaud. 

The trial terminated in the conviction of Hubert, who was , 
sentenced to transportation, and of Laure Gronville, .\p- 
Steuble, and several others, who were sentenced lo fivechro».;L. 
years’ imprisonment. Laure Gronville died during her sjs-'Sil 
confinement, in a state of insanity.^ 

Louis Napoleon, as already mentioned, had returned 
from America in August 1837, to see his mother, the 
Duchess of St Leu, who was in a dying state. Although 
the prudent lenity with which he had been treated by 
Louis Philippe seemed to impose at least an implied 
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CHAP, obligation on him to abstain from any attempt to ilisturb 
xxxiv. Government of France, yet tbe Prince was too strongly 
impressed with the hope of ultimate success, and the be- 
Louii N«. lief of his mission, to abstain from the attempt to realise 
them. After the death of his mother, accordingly, he 
wundind remained at Arenenberg, M'hich again became the centre 
E^^iMd. political intrigues. There was drawn up a pamphlet, 
shortly after published by Lieutenant Laity at Paris, on 
the Strasbourg attempt, and which was so hostile to the 
existing Government that the author was brought to trial 
for it, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and to 
pay a fine of 10,000 francs (£;)00). The Cabinet of the 
Tuileries having received authentic intelligence that the 
young Prince was renewing his attempts to organise con- 
spiracies in France, and to shake tlic fidelity of the army, 
addressed energetic remonstrances through their minister 
at Berne to the Swiss Government, calling on them to 
Oct. a, remove Prince Louis Napoleon from their tcrritorie.s. 
This demand was warmly supported by Prince Mettcrnicli 
on tbe part of Austria. The demand was resisted by 
the whole strength of the united Republican and Napo- 
leonist parties in Europe, and excited the warmest and 
most acrinionious debates in the Swiss Assembly, where 
the .loudest declamations were heard against this “ un- 
heard-of stretch of tyrannic power.” The strength of 
France and Austria, however, was too much for the Hel- 
vetic confederacy ; the significant hint that the dChouche 
1 Cap. i*. cattle by the Ticino and the St Gothard would 

if'uilnc’v closed if the demand was not complied with, was not lost 

on the Swiss farmers; and after some hesitation, the Gov- 

Ann. Hist, , i i • i i • • i 

xxi.213. ernment, m courteous but decided terms, intimated to 
the young Prince that he must select a new asylum.^ * Ho 

♦ “ Apr5s les dveiiemcns de- Strasbourg et Tactc degdnereuse cl6mence doHt 
Louis Napol6on Buonaparte avait Tobjet, leKoi dcs Fran^ais ne devait pas 
s’attendre h. ce qu’un pays tcl que la Suisse, et avee lequel les anciennes rela- 
tions de bon voisinage avaient 6t6 naguere si heureusciuent r6tablies, souffrirait 
que Louis Buonaparte revint sur son territoire, et au m^pris de toutes les ob- 
ligations que lui imposait la reconnaissance, osAt y renouveller de criminelles 
intrigues, et avouer hautement des pretentions insenscos, et que leur folio 
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made choii o of Great Britain, and arrived there early in 
November 1838. Great events were linked with this 
change of scene ; it led to the Boulogne attempt, the cap* 
tirity of five years in the chateau of Ham, and was indi- 
rectly instrumental in producing the alliance of France 
and England which has since wrought such wonders. 

The cordial union of Franco and Austria on this attempt 
of Prince Napoleon led to the removal of the most serious 
apple of discord which still renjained between them. It 
head never been intended by the French Governmei#that 
the occupation of Ancona should be permanent ; it had only 
been adopted as a temporary measure to counterbalance 
the influence of Austria in Tuscany and the Roman States. 
Now, however, this necessity had in a great measure 
ceased, and the troops employed in Ancona were loudly 
called for on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. 
Italy was tranquil. An amnesty, with very few e,xceptions, 
had been wisely proclaimed by the .Vustrian Government 
on occasion of the coronation of the Emperor at ^lilan, 
as sovereign of the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice ; 
and the attention of the French Government was so evi- 
dently absorbed by the affairs of Northern Africa, that no 
danger was to be apprehended from their ambitious de- 
signs in Italy. The moment, therefore, seemed favourable 
for the evacuation, and it was brought about without dif- 
ficulty. The French Cabinet at first insisted on some 
stipulations in favour of the constitutional regime in the 
Legations being forced upon the Pope, but this was not 

. niOme ne peut plus absoudro depuis Tattcutat do Strasbourg. II est de noto- 
riety publique que Arcucuburg cst lo centre dlntrigues que le Gouveriienient du 
lloi a Ic droit ct lo devoir do no pas tolyrcr. Vaiueiucut Louis Napoleon vou- 
dniit - il les nier ; Ics C'crits quil a fait publicr tint on Allcmagnc qu’en 
France, celui que la Cour do Pairs a rycemmeut coudainny (Laity), auquel il 
ctait prouv6 qu’il avait lui-in6ine concouru, ct qu’il avaitdistribue, tywoignent, 
assez quo son rotour d’Ameriquo u’avait pas souleiucnt pour objet do rendro 
les deruiers devoirs k uuo mere niourautc^ mais oussi bieu do reprendre dcs 
projots ot d’afiicher dos pretentions auxquolles il est dymontry aujoiird’hui 
qu’il u’a jamais renoncy. La Suisse est trop loyalo et trop fiddle allioe pour 
pormottre quo Louis Buonaparte se diso ada-fois Tun de scs citoyens, ct lo pr6* 
tondaut au troue de Franco . — Due de Montkbrllo au Gourernement de la 
Same, Oct. 8, 1838. Capbpigue, ix. 429, 430. Monitcar, Oct. 10, 1838. 
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CHJiP. persisted in, as derogatory to his dignity as an indefiend- 
XXXIV. pQ^gj. . gjj(j order from General Ber- 

1838 . Minister of War at Paris, removed the little gar- 

» Cap. ix. rison of Ancona to Bona, on the opposite coast of Africa. 
Ani.^mst. The evacuation was made as qnickly as possible, to avoid 
Sikur,’ exciting the revolutionary party in Europe, and show the 
18M appearance of tlie French eagles openly receding before the 
Imperial standards.- 

While everything Mas peaceful in the south of Europe, 
jAfFairs of and #ie evacuation of Ancona removed the last ostensible 
i^ium. Qf (jiffci'CDco between the Fi’cncli and Austrian 

Governments, affairs were embroiled in the nortli, and 
the senseless obstinacy of the revolutionary party in 
Belgium had well-nigh lighted up again the flames of a 
general war in Europe. The aflairs of that State had 
been definitively settled by the capture of Antwerp in 
1832 , and subsequent treaty by which the limits of the 
new State were exactly defined. Leopold had signed 
that treaty, and accepted the twenty-four articles agreed 
to by the Conference at London. By them the territories 
of Limbourg and part of Luxembourg had been assigned 
to the King of Holland, in his right as Prince of Nassau, 
and member of the German Confederation. Upon various 
pretexts, however, the cession of these provinces to the 
Dutch authorities had been evaded, and they still re- 
mained in the hands of the Belgians. The disturbances 
in the Rhenish Provinces of Prussia, in consequence of 
the dispute bctMcen the Government and Archbishop of 
Cologne, relative to the religious education of the children 
of mixed marriages, already mentioned, now awakened 
new hopes in the leaders of the revolution in Flanders ; 
they aspired to nothing less than uniting the Rhenish 
Provinces of Prussia with the newly-erected kingdom of 
Belgium, and forming a State which should be able to 
maintain its ground against either France on the one side, 
or Prussia on the other. The strong feeling in favour of 
the Romish Church which animated both countries, 
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appeared to form tbe basis of aa indissoloble ipon. " 
moment has come ” said they, " when jtbe idea of a ' 
Mlmish-Jielffian Confederation will pass from Utopia to 
realisation. It had been already mooted in 1831 at 
Brussels. An advocate of Cologne, sufficiently authorised 
by the great body of the devoted and influential patriots 
of his country, made proposals to us of a uuion, which 
were prudently rejected by the equivocal or irresolute 
men who at that time were at the head of affairs. The 
moment has now come when it is possible to renew the 
ideas with far greater chances of success; to deliver our- 
selves for ever fi’om all anxiety on the side of Prussia ; to 
enter into a confederacy with a neighbouring people, 
whoso strength will guarantee us from the double danger 
of a Prussian or a French invasion; to secure peace with- 
out commencing war, and to anticipate the necessity of a ^ 
strife by exercising a propagandism incomparably more 
powerful than that of bayonets.” ^ 

The prevalence of these ideas, which were strongly sup- ^3 
ported by the Catholic clergy, ever possessed of so great Miutity 

•Ill 1 ^1 • I • • I 1 • 1 r^'epara- 

an influence in b lauders, explains the tenacity with which tiou?, and 
the revolutionary party there clung for so long a time of the Bel- 
to the possession of Limbourg and Luxembourg. These 
provinces w'cre of some value in themselves, but they 
were of Air more as a link to connect them with Cologne, 
the steppiug-slonc to the llheno-Bclgian Confederacy. 

In vain was it represented to these heated republicans 
that these proi'inces were part of the Germanic Confede- 
racy, which would not yield them without a struggle, and 
could bring 300,000 men into the field. In vain did the 
Government point to the treaty to which the signature of 
the King was attached, which provided for the cession of 
these provinces to the King of the Netherlands. To the 
first it was replied that principles were more powerful 
than bayonets, and that the first approach of the German 
armies would be the signal for a general war of opinion, 
which would terminate in their entire discomfiture ; to 
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GBAP. theiast, that treaties made by despots could not bind the 
free and enlightened Belgians. To such a length did the 
ferment proceed, that the Cliamber of Deputies at Brus- 
sels, on the motion of M. Metz, the deputy for Luxem- 
bourg, adopted unanimously a resolution, praying the 
King not to consent to the separation of the provinces in 
dispute from Belgium, to which he returned an evasive 
answer.* Inflamed with these extravagant ideas, they, 
by their influence in the Cliambers, forced warlike mca- 
svres upon Leopold ; and the Belgian entiiusiasts, 
trusting to their ^tumultuary levies, ill disciplined and 
415*41-*’ ®<^^''cely equipped, ventured, with a force which had sunk 
Ann.jjn’st. before the troops of Holland, to throw dotvn the gaunt- 
'iii" ’ let to the united strength of Germany, France, and 
England.^ 

Tlie great powers were now, however, united on the 
Views of the Belgian question, and the prospect of divisions in a more 
binK^he luomentous interest made them all deshous to be done 
subject. jiscussiou. TiiE East had opened Avith its com- 

plicated interests and boundless prospects ; the difficulty 
of solving its questions was present to every mind ; and 
the cabinets, anticipating a coming struggle in the Levant, 
were all desirous of leaving no source of disquietude be- 
hind them on the banks of the Rhine. All parties iverc 
tired of the Belgian question, and desirous, Avith a vicAv to 
a more momentous struggle, to be done with it. “ I have 
seen Lord Palmerston,” said General Sebastian!, the 
French ambassador in London, “ and he is desirous, 
with the English Government, to arrange on any terms 
the Belgian question, in order to be able to give his 
Avhole attention to the affairs of the East.” Count Mole, 
in reply, enjoined the General to endeavour to obtain a 

* “Sire! En 1831 des circonstancea malhcureuaes mena^aienb la Bel- 
gique, du douloureux sacrifice de iioa fr^res du Liinbourg ct du Luxembourg ; 
pcut-il se consommer aujourd’lmi que sept annCcs d’existeuco conmnuic Ics ont 
attach^ a la Belgique ? La Chainbre, Sire, oso espdrer quo dans Ics negotiations 
^ ouvrir pour le traitd avee la Hollandc, rintegritd du territoiro Beige sera 
maintenuo.” — JfonUeur, May 17, 1838. 
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modification of the territorial cessions to Holland ; and ohap;*^ 
S^bastiani’s answer was : “ I have again seen Lord Pal- 
merston, but I could not prevail on him to. modify the *“** 
views of the English Cabinet. " King Leopold must accept, 
purely and unconditionally, the twenty-four articles.” The , 
German powers, through M. Bresson, the French ambas- de Fratice, 
sador at F raukfort, wrote in like nianner, that no modi- Bretagne, 
fication of the treaty as to the frontier was possible, and Prltre.au 
that Austria, Prussia, and Russia would insist on the full 
payment of tlie indemnity stipulated to Holland by Bel- 
gium. An official announcement to the same effect was 
made to the Belgian Government, in the strongest terms, 4i8. 
by Russia and Prussia.^ 

Notwithstanding these decided remonstrances from the 
great powers which surrounded them on all sides, theobstbacy 
Belgian Chambers still held out. Their reliance was on BeJdan?, 
the numerous malcontents in the very countries from Pe,,rr'atluS 
whom these remonstrances emanated. They were in 
close communication with the secret societies and repub- 
licans of France, who, although quiescent at the moment, 
were unceasingly carrying on their dark machinations : 
they relied on the profound feeling of discontent occa- 
sioned by the religious dispute in the provinces of Rhenish 
Prussia, and fomented in Ireland by the effortsof O’Connell 


* ‘‘ Les Sousfeign6s, pleiiii)otcntiaircs tV Autriclic ct de PniRse, conjointemeut 
avee cGux de la France, la Grande Bretagne, et la Rubsie, out remarqud avec 
regret, daius los actes publics qui viennent de paraitre ^ I’ouverturo dos 
Clianibrcd Legislatives ll Bruxelles, un langage nnuoii^ant hautement le desseiu 
do so refuser k la restitution dos territoires qui d’apres le second des 24 arti- 
cles arrdtes par la Confdrence de Loudres, lo 18 Octobre 1881, doiveut contin- 
uer U appartenir au Gi’and Duchd de Luxembourg, ainsi quo de la partie de la 
province de qui, confornidincnt au quatrieine des dits articles, doit appartenir 
A wi Mftje8t6 lo Roi des Pays-Bas, soit en sa qualite de Gmnd-Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, soit pour etro rduuie h la HoUaude, — actes coutre lesquels le Gouvorne- 
ment Beige a omis faire valoir les engagomens contractC's par un trait6 solen- 
nol, et les droits d’uii tiers quis’y oppose 1 Egalomcnt, les Soussignds peuvent 
d’autant meins s’oinpfichor de voir dans cea manifestations uno atteinte portt'c 
aux droits de la Gonfdddration Gennanique, qu’ellcs dmanent d\inc partie qui 

nc BO trouvant que daus uno possession provisoiremeut toKirc^e des territoires 
meutionnds, pr6tond do son propre chef convertir le fait de cetto possession 
cn un droit permanent, co qui constituo dans le pr^nt ctis, un cuvaliissement 
implicito. Sem. Bulow.’* — Capefioue, is. 417 , 418 , note. 
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CHAP, and the Catholic Association ; and they trusted to the co- 
operation of the English Radicals, u hosc ranks liad boon 
iniinensely swelled by the general suflering which bad long 
prevailed from the contraction of the currency, aiul the 
numerous strikes among workmen in consequence ot the, 
fall of wages resulting from it, which amounted to little 
short of open insurrection. In a Mord, the Belgian re- 
publicans counted on a general revolt and war of opin- 
ion in all the States with which they were surrounded; 
and not without reason, for now, for the first time in his- 
tory, by a strange combination of circumstances, the I’apacy 
and Democracy were drawing in the same direction, la 
spite of all tlic warnings they had received, the Belgian 
Chambers abated nothing of their haughty spirit, and 
their military preparations continued without intermission. 
The allied powers in consequence also took up arms. A 
French army 2.5,000 strong was collected at Com))ieguc, 
and 30,000 Prussians \verc concentrated on the Meuse. 
Still the Belgian Chambers stood firm. “ France,” said 
M. Simmons, the deputy of Limbourg in the Chamber, 
txi""-’?-'**’ “ never SCO with indifference a people sacrificed at its 
2.J0; Cap. gates, which has lent it the hand. It is time to enter into 
X. j/. more energetic relations witn franco and England, and, 
if thcirGovcniments abandon us, to appeal to the jieople.”* 
Everything breathed hostility, and po.ssibly, notwith- 
iviiureof standing the apparent liopelcssncss of the contest, a 
European war of opinion might have arisen at this 
Xnfof'the period, instead of ten years later, when it was averted by 
question. evcnt w'liich, although the natural consequence of the 
monetary crisis which was now producing such distress in 
England, had not been anticipated by the party which 
was calculating on its effects, and utterly disabled them 
from carrying their designs into execution. This was 

Nov. 14, the failure of the Bank of Brussels, which took place 

^ 

when the political crisis was at its height, and at once 
deprived the malcontents of their resources and means 
of action. For once insolvency produced effects the very 
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reverse of those with which it generally is attended ; it cirAP. 
became the herald of peace, not the harbinger of war. 

In a niatiufacturing and industrious community, where 
credit was the soul of enterprise, and an adequate cur- 
rency w'as tiic life-blood of the nation, the ellects of this 
failure were incalculable. They were much enhanced by 
the failure of the Savings’ iiank of HimisscIs, which imme- 
diately after ensued, and which was only appeased by the 
Government instantly and wisely comingforward and g>iai-- 
anteeing the sums in the Savings’ Bank, which amounted 
to 1,.500,000 florins (,£150,000). This seasonable relief, 
however, only assuaged the terrors of the working classes ; 
it did not restore the credit of their employers, wbid), 
participating in the monetary crisis, then at its height in 
England, was violently shaken. In these circumstances, 
to maintain the contest further on the part of Belgium 
was impossible. Silence succeeded to the vehement de- 
clarations of the tribune, and the Belgian standards 
were quickly replaced by the Dutch in the disputed 
territory. On December 11, a fresh protocol was signed Dec. ii. 
at London by the representatives of the four great 
Bowers, by which it was stipulated that Holland should 
renounce all claim to the arrears of the >'^,400,000 florins 
(£S40,000) agreed to bo paid to her by Belgium, from j^Profow'. 
the day on which the adhc.«ion was givoi, and the pay- 
raents in future be reduced to 5,000,000 (.£500,000). dm?'™-’ 
The territorial limits were left as before. 'I'liis protocol Ipnns. 
was immediately accepted by the King of Holland, and 
on 18th February 183.9 it was presented for acceptance 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Belgian ci.ri)n.;i.. 
Chamber'.^ A violent opposition was made,* but at asii, 
length the necessity of the case prevailed ; the merchants 

* ** Notro cause csfc cello dcs pcuplos ; ils so Idvcroiit en masse pour nous 
soiitcnir. Lo premier coup do cauoii tire eu Europe sciu lo signal dune con- 

flagration gdndmle. L’exomplo sera dungereux pour rabsolutisnic, qui re- 
doutcrait lo bicn-6tro d’uue nation vivaut sous un rdgimo do libertt^. Dons 
rinttinU do mou pays, ct pour lo repos do ma couscioiico, jo vote coutro lo pro- 
jet .** — Paroles de M, le Comte de Heynie, Ann, Hist,, sxii. ‘2o7. 
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pf Ohetft, *Lie^, and Antwerp represented that they 
i_ — 1 wonld be ritined by war ; the Finance Minister admitted 
the public funds could not support it ; and on the 18th 
Maik 18 , March the adhesion to the treaty was carried by a majo- 
rity of 58 to 12. It was immediately afterwards signed 
by the Belgian minister, and the Belgian question, at 
one time so threatening to Europe, finally set at rest. 

The foreign transactions of France in this year were 
niffereices si'gnalised by an event honourable to the French arms, 
ami Mexico. well as creditable to their vigour, and which went far 
to raise the^yrestige of the kingdom in the eyes of foreign 
nations. This was the successful bonibardmeut of fcJT 
3u\y d’Ulloa in Mexico, by a fleet under the command 
of Admiral Baudin, under whose orders the King’s 
youngest son, the Prince do Joinville, made his first essay 
in arms. The French Government had become involved 
in a serious dispute with the Mexican, in consequence of 
some piratical acts committed on F rcnch subjects by 
the inhabitants, and a refusal on the part of their govern- 
ment to admit the French to the privileges enjoyed by 
other nations. Negotiations having failed to produce any 
eflect on those hot-headed republicans, w’ho were as igno- 
rant of the strength of their enemies as they were inca- 
pable of developing any of their own, a squadron, consist- 
ing of three linc-of-battle ships. La Ner^ide, La Gloiro, 
and L’lphigenie, the Creole frigate, and two bomb-vessels, 
approached Vera Cruz ; and not having succeeded in 
bringing the Mexican authorities to terms. Admiral 
Baudin prepared for an immediate attack on the fort of 
St Juaii d’Ulloa, which commanded the entry to that 
iH38;A’nn. towu. Thc vcsscls approaclicd the fort at 2 p.m., and 
129;' App.' opened their fire. Such was the vigour of the cannonade 
uidw]' Iflo white flag was hoisted, the walls being a 

during the four hours that the fire 
uul’ni”’' engaged threw 8000 round shot and 

24,1838.' 520 bombs into the place:* the Iphig^nie alone, from its 
broadside of 50 guns, threw 3400 balls, or, on' an average. 
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fourteen a-mimte) 4^*°^ whole time 1 Not content 
with this succ^, Admiral Baudia landed a string body of . 
marines, under the command of the Prince d^ Joinville, 
which, advancing towards Vera Cruz, soon compelled tlic 
submission of that city. It was stipulated that all the 
Mexican troops, excepting a thousand, should leave the 
city, and the French evacuate St Juan d’Ulloa, and the 
privileges contended for by the French for their subjects 
were conceded. 

The experience of war has not yet determined whether 
or not the improvements of fortification, u hich have been Reflections 
so signal of late years, especially among the Russians, of knd 
have enabled works at land successfully to resist the most 
formidable attacks from ships. Many considerations may 
be urged, and many examples cited, on both sides. On 
the one hand, it is certain that a ])owerful three-decker 
of one hundred or one hundred and twenty guns can con- 
centrate a weight of metal, in her broadsides, superior, at 
short range of one hundred or one hundred and twenty 
yards, to any battery, even of three tiers, which can be 
brought to bear upon it, and that the splintering of stone 
from ordinary embrasures is more dangerous to life than 
from the M'ooden sides of a ship. Add to this, that, by 
the application of steam to ships of Mar, a concentrated 
fire from several vessels can be brought to bear on a 
single bastion : and the flank fire of other bastions can 
be taken off till the requisite impression is produced on 
the main point of attack, by the fire of the ships specially 
charged with that part of the undertaking. On the other 
han4 a three-decker, which will burn or sink, seems 
hardly a match for a stone bastion which w'ill neither burn 
nor sink; and the skill of the Russian engineers has 
discovered the means of protecting the mouth of the gun, 
by net-works of ropes and other defences, from almost 
every danger, except round shot of heavy calibre, and left 
only an aperture a few inches in diameter for the sight 
of the commander of the gun. 
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CHAP. The examples of this species of attack are almost 

1 equaUj divided. Two instances occurred during the war, 

three ^rjt, but none of them can be considered as alto- 
decisive. Nelson’s attack on Copenhagen was an 
Bide. assault on a strong naval line of defence, supported by 
heavy batteries ; but’ the principal contest was with the 
ships, and the Trekroner battery was unsubdued at the 
close. The bombardment of Flushing in 1809 was a 
joint land and sea operation, which w'as headed on the 
latter side by Sir 11. Strachan with seven sail of the line; 
and it was to the effect of tlie fire of the ships, wliicli was 
kept up, as the French governor c.\prcssed it, “ with un- 
common vigour,” for four hours, that tlic necessity of 
capkulatiiig was by him mainly ascribed. The attack on 
Algiers, in 1816’, by Lord Exmouth, w’as entirely success- 
ful, though with very heavy loss ; but tlie besieged there 
were Turks, not Europeans ; and their allowing the 
English to come in and take up their stations within 
pistol-shot of the batteries without firing a shot, proved 
that, however individually brave, the Mussulmans at that 
period were little skilled in the art of defence. The 
capture of Acre by Admiral Stopford and Sir Charles 
Napier was a lucky accident, owing to the casual blow- 
ing-up of the Egyptian magazine ; and that of St Juan 
d Ulloa by Admiral Baudin can hardly be considered as 
an instance in point, as the defenders of the fortress 'U’ero 
Mexican revolutionists, not European soldiers. 

30 . During the war in after times with Russia, the in- 
f^m "hr species of warfare present an equally 

prebent war. indecisive result. The capture of Bomersund cannot be 
ascribed to the navj, for it was effected, not bj the ships, 
but by six guns on shore, planted within 600 yards. The 
successful bombardment of Sweaborg was effected, with 
scarcely any loss, by the gun-boats and mortar-vessels 
having artillery on board, which threw shells at 4500 
yards into the town when almost beyond the reach of 
the Russian guns ; and as it was, though great damage 
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was done in the inside of the town, not a defence was chap. 
injured, and hardly a gun dismounted in the place. The 
failure of the allied fleets with an immense force before 
Sebastopol oh the 17th October 1854, despite thie signal 
gallantry of Sir £dmund Lyons and the ships under his 
command, seems a weighty precedent against the possi- 
bility of successful naval attack ; but it cannot be con- 
sidered decisive, because the. shallowness of the water 
before Fort Constantine compels the vessels to anchor 
at nine hundred yards’ distance, the most advantageous 
range for land batteries and the least for naval fire, 
which is most powerful at short distances. The fort of 
Kinburn was cruslied in an Jiour by the concentric fire of 
the allied floating-batteries and mortar-vessels ; but the 
attacking force was there overwhelming, and the Russians 
had only sixty-six guns on the bastions of the besieged 
fortress. 

"Where considerations and jircccdents are so equally 
divided, it seems difficult for any one, especially not one Proi«i.iv 
professionally versed in such matters, to form a decided ^"tilrsX 
opinion on the subject. Possibly experience may ere 
long resolve it one way or other. So far as conclusions 
can be safely drawn from what has already occurred, it 
would rather appear that powerful ships of the line, if 
they can approach near enough, are more than a match 
for the ordinary fortresses hitherto constructed in war ; 
but that, if either they cannot get near, or the fortress 
is defended in the new Russian fashion — that is, M'ith the 
guns entirely covered save at the mouth, and three gnus 
of the same calibre lying under cover beside each to re- 
place such as may be disabled, and an ample supply of 
men to supply the gaps of the killed and wounded — the 
chances are very great that the vessels will be sunk or 
burnt before the batteries are silenced. With regard to 
hombardment from a distance with mortars and bombs, 
the case seems to be different. If a number of such 
vessels, propelled by steam, and firing as they move. 
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CHAP, commence a bombardment at four tliousand yards, the 
- mark presented to the land-batteries is so small compared 
1S39. lyjjjj tiie fire of tjjo ships is directed, that 

fifty shots wii/ take e/fect on the one side for one on 
the other. This mode of attack, howeyer, leaves the real 
defences uninjured, however fatal to the magazines or 
buildings within range ; and even that danger may be 
avoided, in a military point of view, by having the maga- 
zines under bomb-proof cover, or so far off as to be beyond 
the range of the ships’ guns. 

The session of 1838 Avas cjjised without any further 
Coalition incident, for tlie state of parties was such as to render 
Siution"^ any measure of importance iinpossiblc. A coalition had 
Chambers. formcd betwecii the Gauche and tlic Centre Gauche, 
which rendered the majority for Government on any 
material question doubtful, if not hopeless. When tlic 
Chambers met, the coalition presented a very formidable 
aspect, and the Government received convincing proof of 
ivc. 19, its strength from the divisions on the president’s chair, 
ib3«. Opposition candidate, had 183 votes ; M. 

Pussy, the Ministerialist, only 178. A long and animated 
debate ensued on the Address, and it was carried by a 
majority only of 13, the numbers being 221 to 208. This 
Jan. 21, majority, however, was so small that it revealed the 
1839. approaching downfall of the Government, and they re- 

Mar. 13, solved accordingly to have recourse to the last resource 

of a dissolution, which was done by ordonnance of 31st 
January. But their condition, so far from being im- 
Moniteur, provcd, wus rcndcrcd much worse by this step, for the 
31, 1839. calculations made on the result of the elections showed a 
majority of 50 for the Opposition.^ In these circum- 

* StaTISTIQUE DE la NoUVflLLE Chambre, 1838. 

Opposition. Ministeriels. 

D(5put6s rcBtCs, . , 192 Ddputda rcstfis, . .183 

„ nouveaux, . . 62 „ nouvoaux, . . 22 

254 

Majority do rOppoBition, 49. 

— Capefioub/x. 25 , 26. 
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stances the Ministry felt it was all over, and they ac- chap. 
cordingly threw up their situations, and their resignations 
were finally accepted. 

A long and painful interregnum ensued upon this 
change, which was only at last terminated by another Ministerial 
of those insurrections which had so often reunited atump* w 
parties and strengthened the hands of Government, 

The avowed object of the coalition which had now ob- 
tained the command of the Chamber, was to force their 
own policy upon the King, to terminate the individual 
direction which the capaitty of Louis Philippe liad for 
years enabled him to assume, and to realise tlieir favourite 
maxim, “ Le Roi r^gne, et ne gouverne pas.” Unwilling 
as the King was to adopt such a system, he had no alter- 
native, for by no other Ministry than that which embraced 
it could a majority in the Chamber be obtained, and he 
accordingly, by the advice of Marshal Soult, whom he Mar. 17 . 
consulted on the occasion, sent for M. Thiers. This 
aspiring leader of the Centre Gauche, however, was too 
ambitious, and felt too strongly the advantage of his pre- 
sent position, not to turn it to the best advantage, and 
the negotiation with M. Guizot and the Doctrinaires 
broke off from his declining to give that very eminent 
man the position to -which he was entitled in the 
Ministry. He submitted to the King a series of pro- 
positions as the conditions of his adliesion, which went 
to change in a fundamental manner the existing system 
of government. The first was that the King was hence- 
forward to abstain from any direct or personal inter- 
ference with his Government, and to act only through 
his responsible Ministers ; the second, that a certain 
qualified interposition in favour of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in Spain was to be permitted ; the third, that 

* “ Si Odillon Barrot/’ dit M. Guizot, “vout le Miuistero de riiit<5ricur, 
jo lo lui c6do, k condition qu’ou mo donnera la Presideuco do la Chambro. 

Kiit-co trop oxigor 1 La coalition a troia chefs, ot j’eu snis un : il y a troia 
graudea positions b, ocenper, ot jo no domaudo quo cello dont MM. Barrot et 
Thiers no vondront pas ; ricu do plus Ugitimo." — Louis BiAitc, v. 896. 
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M. Odillon BarTot was to ,be selected as President of the 
Chamber, and M. Dupont de I’Eure obtain a seat ir 
the Court of Cassation. The King, yielding to neces- 
sity, was inclined to have accepted these conditions ; * 
but, on the other hand, this concession disconcerted 
Marshal Soult and M. Guizot, who were by no means 
inclined to go such lengths in favour of the Gauche, aud 
still clung to the idea that, by moans of a skilful selec- 
tion of Ministers, it might be possible to form a combi- 
nation of the Centre and Centre Droit, which should 
command a majority in the Chamber. The result was 
that the negotiation M'ith M. Thiers and the Centre 
Gauche went off ; and on the recommendation of M. 
Guizot and the chiefs of the Doctrinaires, who insisted 
that a provisional cabinet should be uomiuated to try 
the temper of the Chamber on this point, which could 
not be done without a cabinet, a Ministry avowedly 
temporary only was appointed.^ + 

The position of the interim cabinet, when the Chamber 
met again, was not such as to inspire any well-founded 
hope that a government formed of the Centre and Droit 
could command a majority. On the 1 Gth April a divi- 
sion took place on the question of the presidency of the 
Chamber, and on that occasion the Conservatives voted 
for M. Passy, in the hope of detaching him from the 
Gauche ; and the manmuvre proved so far successful that 
he obtained 225 votes, while M. Odillon Barrot had only 
193. In consequence of this division, a fresh attempt was 
made to form a ministry, from which both M. Guizot 


* Mon clier M. Thiers, — J^ai cte appclt? co matin par le Roi, au moment 
oil vous m’adresrtiez votre lettro : le lloi accepte tuutes les conditions du ^>ro- 
grammCf qui lui a et6 remis. J’ai meme et^ etonnd, eVapres co qui s’6tait passe 
liier, de trouver sa Majestd dans une disposition semblablo.” — Marichal fcJouLT 
d M. TniEBS, March 20, 1839. Capefioue, x. 30. 

f Ministere du 31 Mars, 1839 : — M. Gaspariii, Pair do France, Ministro de 
lTut6rieur ; Girod de VAin, Pair de P'ranco, Justice et Cultes ; Le Due do 
Montebello, Affaires Etrangercs ; General Dupans Cubiercs, Guerre ; M. 
Parant, Instruction Publique ; M. Gautier, Finance. — Moniteur, 31st March 
1839. 
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attd M. OdiUom Barrot vere ^xcladed : M. Thiers was dsAE 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. This arrangement was 
very near succeeding, and on 29th April the Carrousel 
was filled with a crowd expecting to see the new Ministers, 
for whom carriages were in waiting, make their entry to 
the Tuilerics. But the hours passed, and no one appeared ; 
and at length M. Dupin announced that the negotiation 
had broken off, from the parties, through mutual jealousy, 
being unable to agree on a president of the council, with- 
out whom neither would have a majority in the Cabinet. 

Upon this everytliing was thrown adrift, and the public 
anxiety redoubled. “At the time of the contest of Pitt 
and Fox,” said the Revue des Deux Mondes, “England was 
some weeks without a ministry, and the crisis would have 
continued longer, had not George* III., w’orn out with 
their difficulties, declared he would go to Charing Cross, 
and take for ministers the first seven gentlemen he met,” 
Possibly Louis Philippe might have been reduced to a 
similar necessity, had not the crisis been terminated by an 
unexpected event, which diffused general consternation, 
and for a time stifled the jealousy of parties by the dread loJ, 107 .’ 
of another revolution,^ 

Unknown to the police, unsuspected by the Govern- 
ment, a society had long existed in Paris, which was La soi’ete 
of the more dangerous character that its proceedings ii.! 
were conducted with secresy and caution. It began 
in 1834, after the suppression of the insurrections of 
that year. It was entirely military in its organisation 
and plans, and proposed to overturn the Government, 
not by the press or influencing opinion, but by force, 
kept carefully concealed till the moment for action ^ 
had arrived. The better to conceal its designs, it was 
styled La Societe des Families, and professed to be en- 
tirely occupied with projects of mutual succour and assist- 
ance. Like all the other secret societies of that period, it 
obeyed the orders of an unseen and unknown authority. 

The unit of the association consisted of six members, who 
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CHAP, received the name of a “family;” six families, which 
xxxiY. Qjjg chief, formed a “section;” and three sec- 

tions formed a “ quarter.” The chiefs of the “ quarters ” 
took their instructions from a “ revolutionary agent,” who 
was the instrument for conveying the ordera of an un- 
known committee which directed the whole. The opera- 
tions of this secret society had been so vigorous, that in 
, „ , , the beginning of 1836 it contained twelve hundred men, 

Socictcs for the most part of the nu>st intrepid and dangerous 

^Goi ytes 11 ^ • 

Keuj L.' character. It had collected several depots of ammum- 
41(1, “I’ii; tion, and formed dangerous ramifications in two of the 

regiiuonts stationed in I’aris.^ "' 

In spite, however, of all the precautions taken to insure 

* The oath taken by the entrants into this society was in these terms: — 
“ Au noin dc la Uopubli4Vic, jc jure haino etcrncUc ii tons les llois, ii tons Ics 
An.^tocrates. a tons Ics oppresscui's dc riiunianite. Jo jure devouement absolu 
au Pouple, frutornito a tons les hornmes, hors les aristocrates. Jo jure do punir 
Ics traitres. Jo promets do doiincr laa vie, do monter sur IVchafaud, si oo 
sacrifice c-t necossaire pour amcner Ic regno do la souvoraiuetd du pouple et do 
regalite. Quo je sois puni dc la inort dos traitres, quo jo sois pored do co 
poignard, si jo violc inou berment.”‘-//ii}foeV(? ties ^ociCtes /Secretesy ii. 5G ; and 
CArEFK.ui:, X. 4}>, note. 

Those about to bo initiated wore subjected to the following interrogatories : — 
“ Que peii'Ca-tu du Gouvernemciit actuol ' — (^ii’il cst trailrc au peuplc de cc 
pays. Dans ([ucl intdreb fonctionnc-t-il t — Dans celui d’un petit uoiiibro de 
privildgies. Quels bont aujourd’hui les aristrocrates ? — Cc sunt les hornmes 
d’argent, Ics banquiers, les fournisseui’s, iiionopoleurs, gros propridtaires, 
agiotcurs ; cn un mot, les cxploiteurs (pii s’engraissent aux ddpeus du pcuplo. 
(2ucl cbt le droit cn vertu duquel ils gouvcrncntl — La force. Quel Cbt lo 
vice dominant dans la socidtd { — L’egoisme. Quest co qui tient lieu d'hoiineiir, 
de probitd, do vertu ? — L’argcnt. (^uel cst I’hommo (pii est estimd dans lo 
monde I — Lc riebe ct le puissant. Quel cst celui qui cst meprisc, persccutd, et 
mis hors la loi ] — Le pauvro et lc faiblc. Que penses-tu du droit d’oetroi, des 
inipots sur le sol, ct sur Ics boissons l — Cc sent dcs impols odieux, destines a 
pressurer lc peuplc cn dpargnant les riches. Qu’est co quo lc pcuplo? — Lo 
peuplc est rcuscmblo dcs citoyens qui tnivaillcnt. Comment cst-il truitd j}ar 
Ics loi.s^ — 11 est traitd cn cscJavc. Quel cst lo sort du 2n'olctairc sous le gouv- 
ernement dcs riches ? — Lc &oi*t du 2>rok;tairo cst sembluble h celui du serf ot 
^ du negre ; sa vie n’est qu’uii long tissu do miscres, do fatigues, ct de souf- 
franccs. Quel est le principc qui doit servir do ban uno societe rdgulicro — 
L’dgalitd. Faut-il fairo unc revolution politique, ou uno revolution socialo? — II 
faut faire une revolution socialc. Nos tyrans ont proscrit la Presse ct I’Associa- 
tion, e’est pourquoi notre devoir est do nous associcravcc plus do persdveranco 
que jamais, et de suppldor ii la Press© par la propagando do vivo voix, car les 
armes que Ics oppresseurs nous interdisent sent colics qu’ils redoutent lo j^Ius, 
ct que nous devons surtout employer.” — CArEFXGUE, Lix Ans dc Louis 
Philippe, x. 53, 54. 
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entire sccresy, the police got a clue to this association ; chap. 
several of its chiefs were arrested, and an attempt at 
open insurrection failed. The society in consequence 
was dissolved, and its members reunited in a new one whi?b is 
under the name of the Socidtc dcs Saisons, which pro- 'nw td 
fessed to be entirely occupied witli fruits and flowers, sa'-oBl***’ 
and the varied productions of the earth in all seasons. 

In that society, which, like the former, was entirely of 
a military character, it was determined, on the motion 
of M. Martin Bernard, to have frequent reviews of the 
forces of the society, sometimes in one j)lacc, sometimes 
in another, always in the dark, and with the utmost 
sccresy, without any one knowing, till an hour before the 
orders were given, where they were to meet. It was re- 
solved also that there should be no depots of ammunition, 
which only excited suspicion, and were liable to detection ; 
but that when the moment for action Jiad arrived, it 
should be distributed in small quantities by trusty agents 
to the members in their march to their different rallying- 
points. Manufoctorics of cartridges, however, were going 
on, and one was discovered in 1838 by the police ; but 
so skilfully was the design managed, that they got no 
clue to the chiefs or centre of the conspiracy. In April 
1830 the society had one thousand armed men on its 
rolls, and twelve thousand cartridges distributed in small 
magazines, and it was directed by Armaud Barbes, an 
enthusiastic chivalrous young man ; Martin Bernard, a 
resolute determined soldier; Blauqui, an ardent conspira- 
tor, and several other persons of lesser note but similar 
character. Such was the spirit with which they were , 
animated, that the cry was unanimous among the con- 
spirators for immediate action, and not a doubt remained sod^csSe- 
among them that decisive success would attend their first X\. ’’ 
insurrection.^ 

The insurrection began on the 12th of May, the con- 
spirators calculating, not without reason, that during the 
interregnum of the Ministry the resistance of Govern- 
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CHAP, ment could not be so formidable as might otherwise be 
apprehended. The insurrectionists assembled first in the 
Rue I’Abbe, where a gunsmith’s shop was broken open, 
insuTOc- *i*id the corps .were speedily armed. Followed by a band 
I'lVhiA'w devoted followers, Barbbs moved, amidst cries of “ Vive 
suppressed. Ja R^pubHque ” and. the chorus of the “ Marseillaise,” to 
the Palais de Justice, where he summoned the officer in 
command to surrender, and upon his refusal he was shot 
dead. The post was then carried ; but the alarm being 
now given, tbo prefecture of police was put in a posture 
of defence, and troops began to arrive from all sides. By 
a sudden rush, however, the conspirators succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the Hotel de Ville, where 
Barbt-s with a loud and firm voice read his proclamation. 
At the same time a bold attack made them masters of the 
Place St Jean, and the united corps proceeded to the 
Mairie of tlie 7th Arrondissement. But the troops and 
National Guard now crowded in on all sides ; the alarm 
was spread through the whole town, the g6ncrale beat in 
all the streets ; the conspirators, feeling their enterprise 
hopeless, gradually slippe(\ off, and at length they were 
reduced to three hundred, w’ho retreated into the narrow 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Rue Transnouain and 
the Cloitre de St Mori. In the midst of their blood- 
stained pavements the “Marseillaise” was heard chanted 
in mournful strains, and the utmost efforts were made to 
^ Ann. Hist. strengthen the position. Three barriers were erected in 
2 ^;'; Moui- f-he Rue Triiiitat ; but the conspirators in raising them 
iTlndu graves. They were speedily sur- 

ifi39; L. rounded on all sides, and forced to surrender. The chiefs 
nearly all u'ounded ; Barbas was taken with his 
sj.’"' hands black with powder, and his figure covered with 
blood from a wound in his head.^ 

The immediate effect of this audacious enterprise was 
to terminate the ministerial crisis. Matters had become 
too serious to admit of any further delay ; the jealousies of 
chiefs, the ambition of parties, yielded to the stern reality 
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of danger. , The bourgeoisie, terrified for their prepay, chap. 
and disquieted by these repeated and alarming breaches of 
the public peace, rallied, as they had so often done be- 
fore, around the throne. The King felt the necessity of a seeo^ 
firm and intrepid ministry, with an undaunted tidier at 
its head, and he was not long of forming it. On the very 
day on which the insurrection broke out, and before the 
firing liad ceased in the streets, an ordonnance was signed, 
appointing Marshal Soult President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Duchatel Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Villemain Minister of Public Instruction.* 
Neither M. Guizot nor M, Thiers were in the Ministry, 
which, doubtless, diminished its sti-ength ; but the jeal- 
ousy of these two rival chiefs had become such that the 
one could not be admitted without alienating the adhe- 
rents of the other, and both, aspiring to the lead, would , 
accept no inferior situation. The Cabinet was formed by 
a combination of the Centre with the Doctrinaires and a x. as’ ar?’ 
small fraction of the Centre Gauche.^ 

M. Villemain, who was now for the first time brought 

. . . . ® . iJO 

forward in the important situation of Minister of Public Character 
Instruction, was a man who had risen to eminence chiefly raab! 
from the brilliant works with which he had adorned the 
literature of France. A peer of France, and attached 
both by family and connections to aristocratic society, he 
yet depended mainly on popular support, and was passion- 
ately desirous of retaining the suffrages of the reading 
multitude. lie had all tlie sensitiveness to criticism and 
love of praise which is so often the accompaniment of 
genius, especially of a poetic or romantic kind. While 
this turn of mind, however, rendered his literary works 
charming, and eminently qualified him to produce the 

* Pr«?aideut du Consoil et Secretaire des Affairoa Etrangeres, Maredial 
Soult ; Q''rdo des Sceaux ct Ministro do la Justice et des Cultes, M. Toste ; 

Guerre, General Schneider ; Marine ct Colonics, VAmiral Duperre ; lut6- 
rieur, M. Duchatcl ; Commerce, M. Cunin-Gridaiue ; Travaux Publics, M. 

Bufauro; Instruction Publique, M. Villemain; Finances, M. Possy. — MoniUur, 

May 13, 1839. 
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CHAP. sketches of French literature during .the eiglit- 

eenth eenturj, and of contemporary character, which 
‘ given such celebrity to his name, it in a great 

degree impeded his ability as a minister, by produc- 
ing a nervous apprehension of the press, and a feminine 
desire of approbation inconsistent with the insensi- 
bility to everything but the calls of duty, which forms 
the noblest feature of the masculine charactei*, and is 
more than anything called for in a minister of state in 
troubled times. He had acquired great popularity at the 
tribune of the Peers by his eloquent declamations in 
favour of the independence of I'oland, and against the 
Ians of September 1834, but on that very account he 
was the less qualified to liavc a share in holding the 
helm in troubled times. Like Air Canning, he looked 
more to the immediate applause of the newspapers than 
to the ultimate consequences of his actions, or the lasting 
opinion of thinking men, — a weakness common to him with 
most others who live on the breath of public applause, 
and one which so often disqualifies literary men from 
taking a place proportioned to their genius in the 
government of mankind. 

The formation of this Cabinet, in a manner, cast tlie 
state of parties in the Chamber in a new mould, and drew the line 
Ihischa^gr distinctly and irrevocably between them. M. Thiers 
became the avowed leader of the Gauche, and Centre 
Gauche, and he aspired to nothing less than the premier- 
ship, with a cabinet of his own formation, including M. 
Odillon Barrot. It was foreseen that the age and infir- 
mities of Marshal Soult would disable him from long 
holding his present arduous post, and at any rate ho was 
more a man of action than words, and better fitted to 
subdue an insurrection in the streets by grape-shot than 
win a majority in the Chamber by persuasive language. 
M. Guizot was the man to whom the Conservatives of all 
shadea»in the Legislature now looked to form the future 
head of an anti-revolutionary cabinet, and combat demo- 
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cracy in the Charabor, and with its own weapons of decla- chap. 
mation and eloquence. . The press followed this now 
decided line of demarcation of paHies. The 'Maiional , 
declaimed violently against the ministerialists, and accused 
M. Odillon Barrot of having deserted his principles, and 
become lukewarm in the cause of democracy, since he had 
the prospect of a place in the Cabinet, and the and 
Courrier Franpais in vain defended his cause. But 
meanwhile the Liberals, who made this violent assault on 
M. Odillon Barrot, were themselves attacked in rear bv a 
set of journals (the Moniteur RepnbUcain^sif\A rilomme 
Libre) still more violent, which spoke the voice of the 
“ Soci(jt(; des Families ” and the “ Societe des Saisons,” 
and openly aspired to overturn the Government and esta- 
blish a rc{)ublic. The Cunstltutuninel and Temps feebly 
defended M.M. Dufauro, Fassy, and Teste, and the Liberal 
part of the Cabinet, — while the Journal des Debats and 
la openly supported the new Cabinet, as they had^ 

done that of Count Mole, with nndiuiinished vigour and 
no small share of ability.* 

The Chamber of Peers was, by an ordonnance of 1 4th 
May ] 8.39, charged uith the trial of the parties accused Xiiai ol 
of accession to the late revolt, and the proceedings 
commenced on the 27th June. Armand Barbes, iMartin 
liernard. Bonnet, and fifteen others, were first brought to 
trial, and the proceedings soon ran into that violent and 
impassioned duel between the opposite parties, which all 
the state trials of France at that period became. Barbes, 
with generous enthusiasm, took upon -himself the whole 
blame of the proceeding, and strove only to exculpate 
his companions in arms. “ I declare,” said he, “ that all 
the citizens, at three o’clock on the 12th May, were igno- 
rant of our project of attacking the Government. They 
had been assembled by the committee without being in- 
formed of the reason of their convocation. They believed 
they were coming to a review, and it was only on arriv- 
ing at the ground, whither we had previously sent ammu- 
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♦ CHAP, nition and arms, that I put weapons into their hands, and 
gave them the signal to march. These citizens then were 
hurried away, forced by moral influence to follow that order. 
According to me, they are innocent. For my own part, 
I desire to take no benefit by this declaration. I declare 
that I was one of the chiefs of the association — I admit 
that 1 gave the order for the combat, and prepared the 
means of its execution — I admit that I took part in it, 
and fouglit against the troops ; but while I assume on 
myself the entire responsibility of the general acts, 1 
deny that I am responsihh for acts whicli I neither 
counselled nor aj)proved. Among those is the death of 
Lieut. Drouineau, of which I am specially, accused. That 
is an act of which I am incapable. 1 did not slay M. 
Drouineau ; had I done so, it should have been in open 
combat, as in the days of chivalry. I am no assassin — 
that is all I have to say. When an Indian falls into 
the hands of bis enemy, he does not think of defending 
himself — he gives up his head to be scalped.” “ The ac- 
cused,” said M. Fasquicr, “ had reason on his side when 
j he compared himself to a savage.” “ The pitiless savage,” 

V. 'iiy.'Tio. resumed Barbes, “ is not he who gives bis head to bo 
scalped, but lie who scalps.” 

In these circumstances it was evident that the only 

42 , . , , 

Conviction question on which there could be any dispute was the ac- 
tcnccHf cession of the accused to the death of Lieut. Drouineau — 
the accuse. 1 . admitted, and could not be denied, 

for they vverc taken with arms in their hands fighting 
against the Goverflment. It uas very material, however, 
to obtain a conviction of this offence, because murder was 
a crime which, unlike treason, it was understood the King 
July le. could not pardon. After a long trial Barbfes was found 
guilty of insurrection against the State, and “ voluntary 
homicide committed with premeditation.” He was in 
consequence, sentenced to death, and the other accused 
to long periods of confinement, from five to twenty years. 
The utmost efforts were immediately made by the family 
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of Barbas, which was in the highest degree respectable, to chap. 
obtain a commutation of his punishment ; but there was 
much difficulty felt on this point, as, however the Sove- 
reign might pardon attempts on his own life, it was very 
doubtful how far he was entitled to do the^ame with the 
murderer of another. The Council of State were divided 
on the subject, and the majority were inclined to let the 
law take its course. At length, liowever, by the interces- 
sion of the Duke of Orleans, at wliose feet the sister of 
Barbes had thrown herself, the King was so far strength- 
ened as to feel authorised to give way to those humane 
feelings which formed so bright a feature in his character. 

The sentence of deatli against Barbas was commuted first 
into forced labour for life, and then into imprisonment 
for the same term in the prison of Mont St Michel, on 
the coast of Normandy. Blanqui, another leader of the .Vov. 13. 
conspiracy, with eighteen others, were afterwards tried 
before the same court, and sentenced, the first to death, 
the rest to long periods of imprisonment. The capital 
sentence against the first was in like manner commuted, 
by the clemency of the King, into confinement for life in 
the state prison of Mont St Michel. There, in the soli- 
tary chambers which the austerity of the monks in the 1 (’ap. a. 
dark ages had formed for the voluntary infliction of e.vpia- 'bi^c! Jr 
tory discipline, did these gallant but deluded men mourn 
incessantly over their fallen prospects, amidst a silence 
broken only by the ceaseles surge of the waves by which to ^'hron. 
they were surrounded on the iron-bound rock on which i-s, 
their prison was built.* 

This conspiracy threw a light on the attempt of Louis 
Napoleon at Strasbourg in the close of the preceding Views of 
year, and the obstinacy with which the Belgian revolu- his as'soci- 
tionists had braved the hostility of combined Europe, 
rather than relax their hold of a territory containing only 
three hundred thousand inhabitants in Limbourg and 
Luxembourg. Both looked for an outbreak at Paris, 
which, although directed to diflFcrent objects from either. 
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CHAP, ■would have operated as a powerful auxiliary to both. 
' Yet Avere the designs of Jlarbes, Hlanqui, and tlic con- 
spirators of the 12th May, in reality more at variance 
with those of tlic young scion of the Imperial house than 
even with tho^ of the Government on the throne, 'i'hcir 
ideas were an amplification of those of Robcspicrri' and 
St Just, but witliout the belief of the latter in the neces- 
sity of blood to cement the social edifice. They had 
embraced the views of Baboeuif in the conspiracy in 
1797, which so severely tried the Directory ; but they 
were influenced by more humane and philanthropic prin- 
ciples. Their code was founded on a misapplication of 
that of Christian morality. They applied to the social 
concerns of men, and the foundations of citil society, the 
words which our Saviour delivered as a guide for private 
life, and to combat the innate and universal selfishness of 
human nature. “ The last shall be first, and the first 
last,” they thought Avas intended to designate, not the next 
Avorld, but this ; and the great object of legislation, in their 
opinion, in consequence, sliould be to bring society towards 
that desirable consummation. They openly inculcated, as 
a corollary from tliesc ])rinciplcs, the abolition of all gra- 
dations of rank, of all capital, and of the invidious distinc- 
tion of property. All should be equal; and to insure the 
continuance of that equality, all possessions should be 
equally divided, and never permitted to accumulate in the 
hands of one more than in another. The first precept of 
the Gospel, they observed, Avas “to sell all your goods and 
give to the poor.” These doctrines are very remarkable, 
and they heralded another revolution, very different in 
principle from that of 1 789, but perhaps still more for- 
midable in practice. The world was far from the infidel 
and irreligious spirit w'hich ushered in the first great con- 
vulsion : “ Liberty, Eoalit^i, FraternitE,” wms still the 
^ principle ; but men now founded that principle, not on 
49^60. ' the denial, but on the misinterpretation, of the doctrines 
of the Gospel.^ 
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While the enthusiastic democrats of Paris were thus chap- 

lad ing the foundation of the revolution, which, nine years 1__1 

after, ovcrlnrncd the throne, the partisans of Napoleon 
were not h ss active in strengthening their own party, and ProurejKj of 
preparing the way for that still more marvellous change, uon^pany. 
which enaijlcd him to reap the whole fruits of the coming 
convulsion. In their anxiety to propitiate the Liberal 
majority in the Chambers, the Ciovernmcnt unconsciously 
favoured the growth of the feelings which were favourable 
to the imperial dynasty. A pension of 100,000 francs 
(£4000) a-year was settled, with the cordial approbation 
of the Chamber, on the widow of Murat ; monuments 
were everywhere erected or designed to perpetuate the 
memory of the glories of the Empire. The press cau- 
tiously, but assiduously, inculcated the same ideas ; and 
the very remarkable work of Prince Louis, Lex Idees 
Napoleoniennes, in a skilful manner favoured them, by 
representing the incessant w'ars, which were the chief re- 
proach against his memory, as a temporary and painful 
effort to secure that general and lasting peace which was 
the grand object of his desire. “ Napoleon,” it was said, 

“ was always the friend of peace ; he was the protector 
of commerce and industry : it was for this he waged war 
with Ejiglaud, the eternal oppressor of both : lie was tlic 
civiliscr of the world ; the most pacific and liberal sove- 
reign that ever reigned. It was for the interests of real 
freedom that he suppressed the Tribunate, its worst enemy, 
and chased the deputies who had betrayed it through the 
windows of St Cloud. If he went to Moscow', it was that 
he might conquer the peace of the world in tlie Krem- 
lin ; if he sacrificed millions of soldiers, it was because 
that peace could be purchased at no low’er price.” These 
ideas were not only sedulously inculcated in Le Capitolc, 
a journal specially devoted to the Napoleon interests, but 
in several other publications, both in France and foreign 
states. The report was carefully circulated in secret, and 
therefore the more readily believed, that Prince Napoleon 
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XXX fv reality supported by Austria, Russia, and (Ircat 

1—1 — 1 Britain ; and in a pamphlet published at this tiinej v hich 
made a considerable sensation, it was openly asserted that 
the existing Government was incapable of providing for 
the security, prosperity, and glory of France, and that the 
Napoleon dynasty alone was equal to its requirements. 
» Cap. X. Prince Louis at this time addressed a letter to the editor 
Times, in which he solemnly disclaimed any con- 
Lesp^ nection with the enterprise of Barbhs, and declared that, 
33. ’ if his friends engaged in any attempt in his favour, he 
would be found at its head.^ 

While future events, however, were in this manner 
Increased “ casting tlicir shadows before,” the government of Louis 

strength of „, ._ . » . ^ . 
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Minor, and tlio refusal of England and France to render chap. 

licr any aid, when applied to for succour, when the victo- 1 

rious Egyptian legions threatened Constantinople in 1 832. 

The result had been, that Russia gave the required assist- 
ance, and extorted, as the price of it, the Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, which excluded all ships of war, except 
the Russian and Turkish, from the Black Sea, and con- ^ ^ 

verted its waters into a Muscovite lake.^ The Western xMii. §k 
Powers had become sensible, when it was too late, of their 
extreme folly in thus throwing Turkey into the arras of 
Russia ; and each was endeavouring to repair it, and 
regain its lost influence in the Levant, — France by sup- 
porting Mehemet AH in his Syrian conquests, England 
by upholding the decaying Ottoman empire against its 
southern enemy, so as to avoid all pretence for any 
further interference on the part of the colossus of the 
north. 

The system supported by the French Cabinet was to 
leave everything i/t statu </uo in the Levant, neither dis- Limartmc's 
turbing the Russians in their inilucnce at Constantinople, itHui.jMt. 
nor Ibrahim in his Syrian conquests. This policy met 
with a powerful opponent in Lamartine. “ I understand,” 
said he, “ the system of statu (juo for the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire before the treaties with Russia in 1774; 

1792, and' 1813 — before the annihilation of the Turkish 
navy in 1827 at Navarino, that act of national madness 
of France and England for the benefit of Russia. But 
after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine — after the 
Russian protectorate of Wallachia and Moldavia — after 
the emancipation of Greece, and its occupation by your 
troops, and the millions of subsidies you have still to pay 
to uphold its independence — after the subjection of the 
Black Sea to the Russians, and the erection of Sebas- 
topol, where the Muscovite fleets are only twenty-four 
hours’ sail from Constantinople — after the treaties of 
Adrianople, Unkiar-Skelessi, and Kutaya, and the dis- 
memberment of the half of the empire by Mehemet Ali 
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and yourselves, who protect him, — after all this, to speak 
of the statu quo, is, allow uio to say, as ridiculous 
as to speak of the existence of Polish nationality. 
What ! are you about to arm for the statu quo of the 
Turkish empire, which is essential, you say, to the security 
of Europe, 'svheu that statu quo is the dismomboruient, 
the annihilation, the agony, of the empire which you 
pretend to support ? Be, then, consistent, and if Turkey 
is as material to you as you say it is, go to the support, 
not of the revolt in Syria, but of the imperial government 
at Constantinople. Lend your counsels, youf engineers, 
your officers, your fleets, to the support of the generous 
efforts of Sultan Mahmoud to civilise his people ; aid him 
to crush Ibrahim, and to recover Egypt, and all the parts 
of his empire which arc now detaching themselves from 
it. Instead of this, what arc you told to do 1 Arm for 
the statu quo. That is to say, spend the blood and 
treasure of France, to maintain what ? Turkey in Europe 
and Constantinople under the power of Russia ; Turkey 
in Asia, under the sabre of Ibrahim and the usurpation 
of iMehemct. 

“ Are the Crimea and the shores of the Black Sea, 
covered with Russian fleets and military establishments, 
the Turkish empire 'i Are Wallachia and Moldavia, 
chained by the Russian protectorate, and where an Otto- 
man soldier does not dare to set his foot 1 Is it to be 
found in Servia, which has three times defeated the Turk- 
ish armies, and is now rapidly growing under the shade 
of liberty and the protection of its illustrious chief. Prince 
Milosch, the Washington of the East 1 Is it to be sought 
for in the four millions of Bulgarians, the Greeks of 
Epirus or Macedonia, or in the Peloponnesus or the Isles, 
torn by yourselves from the Turkish empire % In fine, 
are you to look for it in Cyprus, with its forty thousand 
Christian inhabitants, and sixty Turks in garrison ; or in 
Syria, with its infinite diversity of races ; or in Egypt, 
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Caiidia, Arabia, Al<fiers, Tunis, Tripoli, which arc all now chap. 

inoro or less independent, and some of which you your- _! 

selves have wrested from the Ottomans ? No ! All tliese 
splendid territories must be deducted from tlie Turkish 
empire — that is to say, you must subtract three-fourtlis of 
itsc.vtcnt. What remains? Constantinople^ — the finest 
site for a capital, and the finest situation in the world, 
but on that very account the most coveted, — pressed 
on one side by the mouth of the Black Sea, where the 
Russians can debouch any hour they please, and on the 
other by the ^trance into the Archipelago, where the 
English and French fleets may any day find an entrance. 

A capital without a territory, and constantly besieged, — 
that is the true state of the Ottoman cm[>ire. And in 
that capital we have an emperor, heroic, but power- 
less, contemplating the insolent intrigues of the powers 
who arc disputing beforehand the spoils of his empire. 

It is the last scene of the Lower Empire, at the time of its 
overthrow by Mahomet II., a second time on the stage. 

There is the phantom on which you propose to rest your 
alliance; there is the pillar Mhich, according to you, is 
to support the weight of the Russian colossus. 

“ AV'liat is to bo done in these critical circumstances, 
when the fate of the world, in a manner, hangs in the Contimied. 
balance ? We must take the initiative in the contest 
which is about to ensue. It is in vain to expect any- 
thing from the Arab domination. It was bold after vic- 
tories, but it had neither a base nor a future. A hero is 
not there, as in the West, an expression of a people ; he 
is a meteor, a speciality, which appears for a moment 
amidst the surrounding darkness, only to render it more 
impenetrable ; a man who does great things with the 
thousand of slaves who surround him, but does nothing to 
elevate the level of the people below him ; who founds 
nothing, neither an institution, nor a dynasty, nor a legis- 
lation, and of whom it may be said, that in dying he folds 

VOL. VI. D 
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xxxiv round bimself, as he folds up and lays 

1 by his tent. Such, and no more, is Ibrahim Pasha. If 

to this you add the age of Meliemet Ali, and the health 
of Ibrahim, broken by war, it becomes evident that the 
realisation of an Arab dynasty is impossible. Even if it 
should for a moment succeed, the want of all unity among 
the people subjected to its power, tlie internal divisions 
and revolts always ready to break out, would put insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of a new empire. Yes! 
your ^Vrab empire would have all the vices of the Otto- 
man empire, without its legitimacy; it would not subsist 
a day beyond the terror which hag founded it. 

“ The system of sfatii quo would turn entirely to the 
Concimied. advantage of England, mistress of the Mediterranean, 
of the mouth of the Nile, and of the lied Sea, those great 
stations on the road to India. It is not for a moment to 
be thought of. But, without abandoning tlio English 
alliance, our policy in the East may be European, by sup- 
porting a partition of influence and territory among 
Russia, France, Austria, and England, who have an inte- 
rest in and right to it. We should open a congress im- 
mediately, and negotiate on these principles ; but if time 
presses, as it probably will, we should positively refuse to 
attack the fleet of the Sultan, and immediately take 
possession of some military station in the Levant, such 
as England possesses in Malta, and Russia in the Black 
Sea. By so doing we would acquire a commanding voice 
in the negotiations ; in a word, gain what Casimir Fcrier 
did by seizing Ancona. The statu quo can never be main- 
tained in the East, but, far from being alarmed, we should 
be rejoiced in the interest of humanity at the progress of 
1 Moniteur, civilisatioii ; for rest assured, the first cannon-shot fired on 
iSi^fknd Euphrates will not be a signal of distress ; it will be 

txn.'ilT' signal which will call its different populations to 

’ liberty, to life, to organisation, to industry, and open to 
France a sphere of action worthy of itself.” ^ 

It required all the talent and influence of the Ministry 
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to withstand those eloquent arguments, which acquired chap. 
additional force from the intimate acquaintance of M. La- 
marline with the East, and the halo which his genius had 
shed over its romantic scenes. M. Villcmain, however, Ariument 
made the attempt, and with much ability. “Theconclu-^^J*-^)^'‘j''; 
sion,” said he, “to which tlie eloquent speaker who has last 
addressed you has arrived, does not correspond either with 
the brilliancy of his exordium or his splendid ideas for the 
regeneration of the East. To what does it all amount 'I 
To this, that we should imitate Casimir Perier, and seek 
another Ancona in the East, from whence we might have a 
commanding voice in tJie approaching partition of the 
Turkish empire. Such a project cannot for a moment be 
entertained. It would render necessary the entire remo- 
delling of the territorial divisions of Europe, and would 
itself be a measure of such obvious and flagrant injustice, 
as, like the partition of Poland, could not fail to recoil on 
the heads of all the states concerned in the spoliation. A 
general war would in all probability arise in the division 
of the mighty spoil, and even if the ambition and preten- 
sions of rival states were adjusted at the moment, such a 
measure would leave the seeds of eternal discord and jeal- 
ousies in all the states that had engaged in it. 

“We all see the difficulties, perhaps insurmountable 
by human wisdom, with which the question of Ihe East ContinueJ. 
is enveloped ; and the question really is not whether 
any particular plan that may be proposed is open to objec- 
tion, but whether every other is not liable to still greater. 

Viewed in every light, it will be found that the proposi- 
tion advanced by the Government is the safest one on the 
subject ; and that proposition amounts to this, ‘ Great 
events are about to ensue in the East : an empire may 
be about to perish ; it may survive, it may endure for a 
long time ; let us be prepared for all the chances.’ The 
eloquent speaker, who has such advantages in this debate, 
from having seen so much, and retained so much in his 
memory, and possessing such power of bringing it forth at 
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XKXIV • ^ ^ 

LLl — 1 is, even amidst apparent decay, in every people ? Has he 
been at Varna — has he been at Schumla'? lias he seen 
how long the military genius of Europe, directing the mil- 
itary strength {ind enduring courage of the llussians, has 
been arrested before the weak walls of V arna and Schumla, 
defended by the intrepid Mussulmans ? There is still the 
remains of a great power. The day when it should be 
attempted to tear up the Turks from the soil widt h they 
occupy — the day when you invade the tombs of their 
fathers and the mosques of their Prophet — may be the day 
when a great insurrection vvill burst forth on both sides of 
the Bosphorus, and possibly you may resuscitate the 
people in the midst of the ruins in which you would bury 
them. 

“ It is not proposed to set Europe at defiance : no one 
Conciudea. wishcs to ciigagc in such a desperate project for the na- 
tionality of a people. God forbid, however, that in the 
anticipations which are common to us all, I do not foresee 
a period v:hen great changes are to he brought about. 
Without interdicting to France the protectorate of Egypt 
and the East at some future time, it is wiser at present to 
be regulated chiefly by the c.vperiencc of tlic past. Tlie 
strongest guarantee for the future stability of the Turkish 
empire does not su])poso any intention to restore to it that 
which time, force, or policy may have torn away ; it is 
only meant to declare that such as it is it shall remain, 
and that no one has a right to tear fresh fragments from 
it. Are we to embrace the system of giving to him who 
has the power to take, and, if force is about to overspread 
the East, are we to open the gates to iti Infinite are the 
of such a policy ; for the power which advances 
1839; towards the East may turn in another direction. Con- ' 
190,191.’ stantinople is far from central Europe, but Warsaw 
touches it.” ^ # 

This very interesting debate reveals both the extreme 
difficulty of the Eastern Question, and the state of uncer- 
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tainty in which the French Government was in regard to chap. 
the j)olicy whiclj should be pursued concerning it. All the 
other powers of I’hirope, including England, were inclined 
to support the Forte against his rebellious Yas.sal, while Mariii 
France conceived that its interests lay in niaintainiiig 
the ascendancy which the Fasha of I'^gypt had acquired. 

Tlicse difliculties were increased by the intelligence re- 
ceived of the sailing of the Turkish fleet from Constan- 
tinoi)le, and the resumption of hostilities at land by Ibra- 
him J*asha. jMar.shal Soult, to be prepared for any event, 
sent orders to the French fleet in the Levant to steer for 
the coasts of Syria, and sent M. Caille, his aidc-de-can)p, 
to Cairo, to assure Mehemet Ali of the eventual support of 
France, and to endeavour in the mean time to avert hos- 
tilities, He arrived, however, too late : he reached Cairo 
five days after the battle of Nezib. In the critical cir- 
cumstances the French Government demanded and ob- 
tained from the Chambers a credit of 10,000,000 francs 
(£400,000), to put the naval armaments on a respectable 
footing. The necessity of this precautionary measure was 
so obvious that no serious opposition was or could be 
juade to it, but the debate revealed a very important 
tendency in the Chamber, which now appeared openly 
for the first time. 'J'his was the desire to intermeddle 
with the mysteries of diplomacy, and subject the Crown 
to the direct control of a popular assembly — an innovation 
fraught Avith the utmost danger to the ultimate interests 
of nations. The debate was closed by the following re- 
marks on the part of Government by jM. Jouffroy, the 
reporter of the commission : — 

“ The first consideration on this subject which strikes 
every one, is the danger of the exclusive occupation of .m. j«uf- 
Egypt or Constantinople by any European a people ; the ot tlie 
second, that these tvA’o positions arc so closely connected 
together, that to secure Constantinople you must defend 
it in Egypt, and to secure Egypt you must defend it in 
Constantinople. These two systems, though plausible, arc 
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CHAP, equally false ; the Ottoman or Arab })olicy will equally 
xxxtv . disaster. The only way to avoid it, is to asscinhle 

an European congress, the basis of whose dclibi'iations is 
to be, that no power is to be permitted to aggrandise itself 
in the East. The initiative of such a policy belongs to 
, „ France. It is not timid ; it is disinterested. Should the 

^ Cap. X. , / . 

Ann, Ottoman empire go to pieces, it ca>i only bo a transforma- 

Ifist. xxii. .. ® ^ . , . , 

iyo-197. tion. Death does not authorise the seizure by a stranger 
of the property of the defunct.^ 
gg “ This great question and great debate impose on the 
Concluded. Cabinet an immense responsibility. In receiving the cre- 
dit of 10,000,000 francs which the Chamber has voted, the 
Ministry have contracted a solemn engagement, and that 
is to enable France, in the affairs of the East, to occupy a 
position worthy of herself, and which may not cause her 
to decline from the position which she occupies in Europe. 
That is a difficult task ; the Cabinet feels all its extent 
and weight. It has only been recently formed ; it has 
not had time to commence those acts which consolidate an 
administration. But fortune has thrown into its hands 
an affiiir so great, that if it directs the Government as be- 
xuriw**' France, it will be, we venture to say, the most glo- 

hi;. ’ rious Cabinet wiiich has governed France since 1830.” 
The vote of credit passed by a majority of 287 to 2G.'^ 
The difficulties of the Eastern question, sufficiently 
Affaii/of great in themselves, were much enhanced at this period 
the MornTof by an outbreak which occurred in 7\frica, that could be 
Constan- compared only to the sudden raising of a pillar of sand by 
the whirlwind of the desert. It almost seemed to justify 
the assertion of M. \[illemain, that if it were attempted 
to dispossess the Turks from Constantinople, it might 
produce a storm which would restore the Ottoman power. 
To understand how this came about, it must be premised 
that, after the storming of Constantine, the dispossessed 
bey retired into the interior, and the French doiflinion was 
pushed farther into the Atlas, particularly to Stora, the 
ancient Roman station of Rusicada, which was occupied 
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by tlieir troops, Djemillah, the old Homan Colonia, and chap, 
Sctif, the ancient Bitilis and capital. Modern Europe 
could not advance in Africa but by treading on tlic foot- 
steps and resting in tlic stations of the ancient conquerors 
of the world. These conquests enabled the French to 
c.\tend tlieir dominions in the south of Algeria in a lino, 
which, going round from Constantine towards the sea, and 
oil the other by the frontier of Tunis to tlie bay of Stura, 
embraced a territory amply sufficient for the wants of the -'j*'- 
colony, and easily susceptible of defence.^ 

While the French power was in this qianner consoli- ^ 
dating in the province of eastern Algeria, the war, inTieiv ' 
pursuance of the treaty of La Tafna, ceased in the west- aspect, 
ern provinces of Algeria and Oran. It soon appeared,^'*' 
however, that the Arab and the French interpretations of 
that treaty were very different. The Arab chief, having 
obtained the provinces allotted to him by it in absolute 
sovereignty, soon began extending his dominions, laying 
siege to fortresses, and establishing or disiiossessiug sub- 
ordinate emirs, in a way uhich gave early. and serious 
disquietude to the I’rcnch Government. Complaints 
were made on both sides, and on both with much reason : 
the French complaining of the ceaseless encroachments of 
the Arabs ; the Arabs declaiming on the invasion of the 
Giaours, and calling on all true believers to rally round 
the standard of the Prophet. So threatening did affairs 
become in the province towards the end of I8di), that the 
Luke of Orleans proceeded to it ; disembarked at Al- 
giers on 27th September, and made his entry into Con- 
stantino on 11th October, From thence he advanced tooct. n. 
Milah, Djemillah, and Setif, where, amidst the remains of 
the old Homan citadel, he received the homage of the oct. 2 .>. 
newly -subjected tribes. From thence an expedition 
uudei the command of the Prince -Hoyal and General 
Galbois %as directed to the mountainous ridges of the 
Atlas, farther in the interior, by the awful passes styled 
the Iron Gates, which were passed by the French army. 
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XXXIV ' 

HJ! — 1 1839.^’ The French troops were with great rigour j)tir- 
1839. g^ing conquests, when, on the bodj of an Arab 
chief rvlio had been slain, nas found a letter IVoin 
»-\nn.iii 5 t. calling ail the faithful to a holy war 
? 47 '’cap i- 1'^*® infidels ; and intelligence was reccivcil of a 

ii9,iju. war on a great scale h.nving coniinenccd in the ue.stcrn 
provinces, where his authority was chiefly established.^ 
The insurrection proved to be of the most forniiilablc 
Commence- desciiptioH. From the Straits of Gibraltar almost to the 
" insun^. confincs of Egj’pt, a secret league appeared to have been 
* formed, and the French establishments were everywhere 
attacked by hordes of Arabs at the same time, and with 
• inconceivable vigour. Several detachments were surprised 
Oct. 20. by clouds of Bedouins, and after an heroic resistance en- 

Oci.2i. tirely cut off. So sudden was the irruption, so unforeseen 

the shock, that the French establishments along the whole 
e.xtent of the coast were wrapped in flames before it was 
well known that hostilities had commenced. Everywhere 
the French were driven back into their fortified posts, and 
soon reduced to the ground commanded by the guns of 
jir/.U; fortre.'''scs. Hi.vty thousand Arabs, with the sword 

xxT'nl)-' other, overspread the 

e.50; 'Mom- colour from one end to the other, and Algiers itself be- 
2^183^ held their tents in the plain, and their yataghans gleam- 
ing in the evening siin.^ 

At the first intelligence of these disasters, the French 
vigotoua Government immediately took the most vigorous mea- 
nieasnres, sures to repair them, lieinforcements to the amount of 
c"of'tT.r** 12,000 men, .3800 horse.s, and IfjOO mules, with immenso 
Prcncii. stores in ammunition, guns, and material, were forthwith 
directed with the utmost haste to Toulon, from whence 
they were hurried over to Africa. By these means the 
elective force in the field was increased to 40,000 men 
and 12,000 horses; and the effect of this augmentation 
speedily appeared. The Arabs retired for the most 
part before the formidable forces which issued from the 
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seaportH, and in several dctacliod actions tlicy vrere chap. 

^ ^ yvvfv 

■W'orslcil. Jn j)articular, on the last day of the year a ' 
body of louo French infantry attacked the regular in- 
fantry of Ahcl-cl-Kadcr, strongly posted on the edge of 
a ravine v\hich covered their front, and after a ^harp 
action drove* them from it vvith tlie los.s of one gun and 
dOO men slain. This success, though not on a great 

, . . , . . ^ , ttur, Jan. 

scale, was very important as restoring the spirit of the I'l, isio. 
troops, and giving the turn to a long, train of disasters.^ 

The royal family were plunged into grief in the course 
of this year by the death of the Princess Maria, daughter 
of the King. Of a pious disposition, and end ^j^ with Maria of 
every feminine virtue, she resembled those saint1|||w|lrac- 
ters which, during the violence and bloodshed'll the 
middle ages, revealed the blessed effect of higher influ- 
ences. She had been mariled some time before to the 
young Prince of Wiirtcmherg; hut she bore in her bosom 
the seeds of a mortal malady, which, after a lingering 
illness, brought her to the grave at Pisa in Italy, whither 
she had been conveyed for the benefit ofa milder climate. 


This event, which was most acutely felt by the whole 
royal family, by whom she was e.xtremcly helov'Cd, revealed 
the melancholy reality of the slender hold which the 
liousc of Orleans had of the sympathy or affections of 
the people. A few vvords only were addressed to the 
King by the Chamber of Deputies ou the melancholy 
bereavement, and the funeral corthgc traversed all France, 
from Mont Cenis to the place of sepulture at the Chateau 


d’Eu in Normandy, without ouc expression of condolence ^ 
or sorrow cither on tho part of the legislature or the ly,* 


people.^ 


If this mournful event was of sinister augury as to the 
loyalty of the French people to the throne, another was Creation of 
equally significant as to the irrecoverable wound which 
had been inflicted on the peerage, first, by the jircccdcnts 
of creating peers in batches to get over particular dif- 
ficulties or support a particular administration, and next, 
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from the limitation of those honours for life. On 7th 
November appeared an ordounance elevating to the 
peerage Generals Cavaignac and Borclli, Conni .lulcs 
de Rochefoucauld, and several others, nearly all of the 
second order of merit. It is true, as peerages were now 
for life ouR, frequent additions were necessary to Keep 
up their number ; but the creation of a number at once, 
which had now become a usual step with every admin- 
istration, especially when, as in this instance, they were 
appointed for political purposes rather than personal 
merit, tended daily more and more to degrade the 
Upper Chamber, and utterly destroy its character as an 
independent branch of the Legislature, a check alike on 
the encroachments of the Crown and the vehemence of 
the Commons. It is not a little remarkable that a sys- 
tem so obviously destructive’ of the most important con- 
stitutional bulwarks, and found to be so in France, should 
on the otlicr 'side of the Channel have been so earnestly 
pressed on the Crown, not merely by a great party as a 
party measure, but by political philosophers at a distance 
from the sphere of action, and professing the warmest 
desire for ])ublic liberty.^ 

Seeing the Upper IIou.se irrevocably degraded by the 
system which they themselves had introd>iccd, the Liberal 
chiefs began to agitate for a great extension of the powers 
and sphere of action of the Lower. Their efforts were 
directed chiefly to two objects: 1st. To obtain a great re- 
duction of the electoral franchise, so as to let in a lower 
class of voters. The different sections of the Liberals, 
however, were much at variance as to where the line 
should be drawn : some, among whom were MM. Lafitte, 
Gamier Pages, and Dupont de I’Eurc, contending that it 
should be fixed at fifty francs (£2) of direct taxes ; and 
others, numbering Odillon Parrot and the majority of the 
Liberals, inclining for a higher standard at a hundred 
francs. The Legitimists, represented by the Gazette de 

* Qoo nv»lf» O wxitiv. ^ 3. not©. 
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France, contended tliat every person who had served in chap. 
the National Guard, or paid any sum, however small, of 
direct taxes, should have a vote, resting on the belief that 
democracy is the passion of the honrffcumc, and that ani- 
rcrsal sullVage would ere long restore the old influences. 

In this diversity of opinion no common measure could 
be agreed on, and a change was not immediately to be 
apprehended. But the seed was sown ; men began to 
think and speak on the subject, and the foundation of,^^ 
a revolution was laid, destined, at no great distance of 69,?6 *L 
time, to overturn the throne, and restore, hy means 
universal suffrage, the Napoleon dynasty.^ 

2d. The second great object of the Liberal party was 
to obtain for its chiefs a direct control over the measures View of the 
of Government, especially in diplomatic albxirs. By this Jo 
was meant not merely that they should have the up-t™™x«u-^ 
pointment of a ministry, which is the inherent principle 
of constitutional government, but that they should have a 
direct control over the measures of the executive, and in 
the administration of affairs. In a word, they desired to 
erect the majority of the Chamber into a large cabinet, 
which was of its own authority, and at its own pleasure, 
to govern the country. This was the great object of the 
Liberal chiefs, and it was to effect it that so many com- 
binations were made, and so many administrations of 
ephemeral endurance formed. M. Thiers in an especial 
manner was inflamed with the desire to acquire a direct 
control over the executive in the critical times evidently 
approaching, when the l^astern question was every day 
acquiring more colossal proportions, and France seemed 
to be destined to take an important if not decisive part 
in the conferences upon which the fate of the world 
was to depend. Around him, as the great diplomatic 
chief wno was to carry the pi’inciples of the Left Centre, 
into the affairs of nations, and open to themselves the ad- <*■'. /o, 
vantages of office and power, the various shades or the 484. 
Liberals out of office were grouped.^ 
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The session of closed witliout any further event 
or discussion of general interest, and that of com- 

menced M’ith the following speech from the throne : “ My 
relations with foreign nations have maintained that pacific 
character which the general interest requires. < )ur Hag, 
in concert with that of Great Britain, and faithful to the 
spirit of that union, always so advantageous to the interests 
of the two nations, watches over the security and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire. Our fixed policy is 
to uphold the integrity of that empire, the preservation of 
■which is essential to the maintenance of general peace. 
Our efforts have at least succeeded in arresting in the 
East the course of hostilities which we would willingly 
have prevented; and how great soever may be the diver- 
sity of interests, I entertain a sanguine hope that the 
accord of the great powers will bring about a pacific solu- 
tion of the question. A great change has been effected 
in the situation of Spain, and if 1 cannot yet announce 
that civil war has entirely ceased, yet the nortlicrn pro- 
vinces arc pacified, and the contest has lost the serious 
character which thicatcned the throne of Isabella If. 
In Africa other hostilities have broken out, which call 
for a decisive rei>ression. Our brave soldiers and culti- 
vatoi's, to wliom my son has gone as a jiledge of my 
solicitude, have been perfidiously attacked. The jiro- 
gress of our establishments in Algeria and the province 
of Constautiue is the real cause of that insensate aggres- 
sion ; it is indispensable that it should be punislied, and 
a renewal of it rendered impossible, in order that nothing 
may hereafter interrupt the progress of settlements which 
the French arms are never to quit, and that our allies 
may find under our flag the most efficacious protection.” 

In the debate on the Address, M. Thiers made a 
brilliant speech, remarkable as the manifesto of the 
powerful parliamentary coalition of which he w'as the 
head. “ I am,” he said, “ I admit it, a partisan of the 
English alliance, but that as a man who never forgets 
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■\vliat is due to his country. I cannot renounce that chap. 
noble alliance, which is founded not only on the union " ' 
of material strength, but still more on that of moral 
])rincij)les. When alongside of England, we are not speccii’ct 
obliged to conceal our standards ; they bear as a device, 

‘ Jtcgiilatcd freedom and the liberty of the world.’ And 
on M'hat do the opponents of the J'lnglish alliance rest 1 
What has been tlie cause of the profound hatred, the 
envenomed strife, which has separated France and Eng- 
land ? I will tell you in one word. Democracy has ex- 
ploded in France at one time with a bloody committee 
at its head, at another led by a great man, Napoleon. 

It has astonished the world, but at the same time alarmed 
it ; and, as happens always when liberty alarms, an im- 
mense power was given to its enemies. Who has sus- . 
tained the contest which the French democracy had 
provoked 1 Naturally that of all aristocracies which 
was the most powerful, the most rich, the most skilful. 
Aristocracy also found a great man, Pitt : the English 
aristocracy, on behalf of the terrified world, struggled, 
with a great man at its head, against French democracy 
with its great man. The strife was dreadful. Napoleon 
often said, ‘ I committed one error in my life, an error 
common to England and me. We might have been allies, 
and done much for the good of the world. I would have 
done so if Fox had been at the head of its allairs.’ What 
did that mean, if not that it was the English aristocracy 
which sustained the contest with Napoleon '? 

“ But behind that question of principle there was an 
immense material interest. F ranee had not then abau- C'ontiuued. 
doned the hope of being a maritime and colonial pow’er 
of the first order. She had not renounced the brilliant 
dream of distant possessions. She had desired to get 
Louisiana, to keep possession of St Domingo, and even 
to attempt to eficct a settlement in Egypt, of which the 
avowed object was to threaten the English possessions in 
India. To what object at that time did we make all our 
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power bend 1 To coalesce all the nations of ICuro))© 
against England. There were then good reasons lor 
a desperate strife at that period. But happil} nothing 
of that kind now exists. Moderated revolution governs 
France ; moderated revolution governs Englaml. The 
strife of interests has become as impossible a.^ that of 
principles. France has become enlightened as to the 
true path of her greatness, ^\’llo among us now thinks of 
distant possessions 1 Wlicnce this change 1 Becau.se the 
mind of France has altered — because all tlie world secs 
that our true grandeur is to be found on tlic Continent. 

“ Every one in Jhiropc profe.‘;ses a desire for jicace, 
and happily in a firm and decided way. That is the 
rea.son that Russia cannot come to an undeiNtanding 
with us. If the system of partition is impossible, what 
remains but that of jn-ecaution ? But the sy.stem of pre- 
caution — that system whicli consists in taking a position 
Avliich might enable us at once to adopt such a line as is 
consistent with tlic dignity and interests of France — can 
be carried into e.vecution only in concert with one nation, 
and that is England. She is our natural ally in }mnci[»les, 
always of importance in Europe, and not less so is she an 
ally for the policy of observation anel pre- 

caution. The power most interested in preventing Con- 
stantinople being occupied by any European .state — the 
power which has always made the greatest cH’orts to pre- 
vent it — is England. It is no wonder it is so. The dan- 
ger is at sea. England is a great maritime power, and 
France is one also. Russia menaces Constantinople from 
Sebastopol ; to meet that danger it is necessary to take a 
defensive position in the Dardanelles, which communicate 
with France and I^lngland. How is that defensive posi- 
tion to be secured % By an Anglo-French fleet in the 
Dardanelles, for there we shall find an alliance alike in 
the object and the means. Riftsia has no need to hasten 
the period when she is to touch the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. She already occupies the most beautiful shores 
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of tlio Black Sea, and althongli tlic keys of that sea arc to chap. 
bo found in (.’onstantino])lc, yet tliey arc tliere held by weak 
and feeble hands, entirely under her control. Russia, there- 
fore, has no need to accelerate matters ; her only interest 
is to prevent those keys falliu" into younger and more 
vigorous hands. Where arc those younger and more 
vigorous hands to be found ? Clearly in the i’a.sha of 
Egypt, and in him alone. 

“ The Pasha, however, doe.s not desire the perilous 
honour of guarding those Straits. lie knows that if he Coiiclaicd. 
attempted it, Russia would be there before him : 1 S 33 
has taught him that lesson. He knows that to provoke 
it would be to hasten the partition of the Turkish em- 
pire and his own ruin. There is no need, therefore, of 
trepidation or haste in the Eastern cpiestion — there is 
time to conduct it with prudence, deliberation, and skill. 

The course to bo pursued is quite simple — it consists in 
placing a combined French and English licet at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, and having done .so, not to 
toibditute PUKiiATi'iii'.i.Y /hr Htc ijuedion nf i^svetidti't'en 

the tStdlfin and the Pashu, the ijuedioH of Eio'Ojx'. The 
J*asha demands an hereditary right to Egypt and Syria ; 
that is a mere word. Turkey is not in a condition to recon- 
quer them ; she should not therefore wish to do so. It is 
ncccs.sary that Turkey, as .she did with Greece, should make 
the sacrifice of Egypt and Syria. The victory of Nezib — 
the defection of the fleet — has decided the question. The 
death of SuUan Mahmoud has removed the most im- i 

liec. .8, 

placable enemy of the Pasha. Nothing is wanting for Ann. 
the entire pacification of the East but the cession, in 6.v67; u 
hereditary right, of those provinces which are already his 4M”4’8e'. 
de facto, and by the right of conquest.”^ 

It is one of the most interesting things in history to 
observe how great coming changes arc anticipated in the 
thoughts of far-seeing men — bow much more rapidly do 
events succeed each other in the realms of ideas than on 
tire theatre of real life. One would have imagined from 
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CHAP, these words of M. Thiers that the great alliance between 
* England and France, which afterwards worked such won- 
ders in the East, was on the point of being formed, and 
KeflwLns yet thirteen years elapsed before it took place ; and in the 
interim, England and France were three times on the 
verge of a serious war ! M. Thiers the minister proved 
very different from M. Thiers the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. In the mean time, however, all went on smootlily : 
the Address, which re-echoed the speech, was carried by a 
majority of 212 to 43 ; and tlic King made a gracious 
answer, wliich concluded witli these Avords : “ The con- 
currence of the three poAvers for the prosperity, tlic 
strength, and the dignity of France has always been the 
object of my most anxious solicitude. It is thus that can 
alone be displayed, without and u'itldni, the salutary 
action of the constitutional monarchy Avhich Ave liaA'o all 
sworn to maintain. Your loyal and patriotic adhesion 

of sujiport Avhich my Goveru- 
M.mtnii,’ merit Avill find in you for the true intei’ests of the country, 
itaa. ' Avhich are iusepoj‘(d)l<‘from the rujhts and the ascendant 
of author Ity!'^ 

These llattcring appearances, howeA'cr, Avere entirely 
Marriage of fallacious.’ The Chamber was not inclined to support 
the Ministry; they Avere only Avaiting for a faA'ourable 
i''riiice*sof opportunity to overturn it. A coalition, of Avhich M. 
Saxe Co- 'Miners was the head, liad been formed between the Left 
Gotiia. and the Left Centre, Avhich calculated upon possessing 
a small majority in the Deputies ; but they Averc for 
some time at fault, from a difference of opinion as to the 
question on Avhich the trial of strength should take place. 
At length it Avas agreed to make it on the settlement to 
be made on the Duke de Nemours, between whom a mar- 
riage had been arranged and the Princess Victoire 
Auguste Antoinette de Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, sister of the 
King of Portugal, niece of the King of the Belgians, and 
cousin of Prince Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria. 
The high connections of the bride, who Avas in her tfine- 
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teentli year, antd very pleasing, rendered the marriage a chap. 
great object . tQ Louis Philippe, and he proposed, as a 
suitable settlement for the young couple, a grant of 
5.^, 000 francs (£20,000) a-year. This inccnne, arhich " 
was not imore than many English noblemen mijoy, was 
vehemeutly objected to by all shades of Liberals, and it 
was resolred to make the -debate on it their chevcA de 
bataiUe against the Government. Africa was at stake 
from the insurrection of Abd-el-Kader ; the fate^'of the 
East hung in the balance on the solution of the East- 
ern question ; but it was not on either that a coalition of 
the Liberals of France could be formed. Tliat could 
be effected in a bourgeois-elected legislature only by a Ann. nut. 
pitiful combination, against the marriage -settlement ofisa.'"’ 
the second son of their sovereign.* 

It must be admitted, however, that there was a great 
deal to say against the proposed settlement ; and if it Dotation of 
was unworthy of the legislature of a great nation to hold xei^ur! 
out on such an occasion against the request of the King, it 
was not less ill-judged on his part to make that request. By cbamier. 
a law passed on 4th March 1 832, it had been declared that 
in case of the insufficiency of the private domain of the 
King, the provisions for his sons should fall on the State. 

This necessarily gave the Chamber a title to inquire . 
whether the private domain of the Sovereign Avas really 
inadequate for the proposed settlement, so as to entitle 
him to come on the State for the deficiency. The com- 
mission to whom the matter was referred reported in 
favour of the settlement, with the provision only that the 
jointure of the princess should be restricted to 200,000 
francs (£8000) a-year. This report was rested mainly 
on the fact that, by the senatus-consultum of 1810, 
appanages were created for the younger sons of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and each was left a revenue of 3,000,000 
francs (£120,000) a-year, and that a pension of 100,000 
francs ^£4000) had already been settled on Madame 
Murat. This, it was alleged, was an indication of the 

VOL. VI. E 
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CHAP, state necessity of providing in a liberal manner for the 
younger sons of the reigning sovereign. On the other 
hand, it was strongly urged, especially in a pamphlet by 
M. de Cormenin, which had an immense circulation, en- 
titled Questions Scandaleuscs d'nn Jacobin, (hat the 
King had a large private fortune, which produced at 
least 3,000,000 francs (£120,000) a-year; and that no 
earthly reason could bo assigned ^yhy the burdens of the 
people, already so great, should be increased to enable 
the King to augment the riches of his family. The ques- 
tion came on on the 20th February, and the vote was 
taken in deep silence and amidst breathless c.xpoetation 
Feb. -.'.t on both sides. The result was decisive : only 200 snp- 
poi’ted the proposal of the Cabinqi, while 226 voted 
^ majority of 26 appeared against Marshal 
m, i 62 i Soult’s Ministry. The triumph of the coalition was 

Cap. X. , , * *11 

155, complete — ^no ministry since 1830 had experienced such 

a defeat.^ 

This vote necessarily induced a change of ministry, and 
M. Thiers' there could be no doubt on what basis it required to be 
Ministry. formed. A considerable majority of the Chamber, com- 
posed of the Left and Left Centre, had declared against 
the Government, and therefore its successors required to 
bo taken from the chiefs of that coalition. The King, in 
the first instance, consulted Count Mold — the usual prac- 
tice in a change of ministry being to take the opinion of 
the Premier who immediately preceded the one who had 
been displaced — and he recommended that the Duke do 
Broglie should be sent for. The Duke, however, was 
inspired with a reverence almost amounting to idolatry 
for M. Thiers, and in consequence he not only declined 
the office of premier himself, but earnestly pressed him 
Feb!' 2 B?'^’ ^ successor of Marshal Soult. The King was not 

Thiers individually, though he feared the 
icj5-i66; party to which he belonged ; but even if ho had been 
isS-'iei liostile to him, he had no alternative, for the brilliant 
orator was the chosen of the majority of the Chamber.® 
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The King accordingly sent for M. Thiers, and professed 
the utmost confidence in him : the adroit minister pledged 
liimsclf to combine the former system of government with 
his own principles, without any considerable clmjjge ; and 
a list of ministers was forthwith submitted to the sovereign, 
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approved of, and appeared next morning in the Monitenr^' 

The new Cabinet contained some of the Doctrinaires, 
in particular M. Joubert, but none of their chiefs, liivals ifiritMiv 
in politics and literature, M. Tliicrs and M. Guizot M’crc 
too brilliant stars to shine in the same hemisphere. By 
this division of the Doctrinaires, liowever, a considerable 
accession of strength was gained for the new ^Ministry ; 
and M. Guizot, tliough not included in the Cabinet, was 
appeased by the important situation of ambassador at the 
court of London. The skill with which the Ministry • 
had been formed from the chiefs of the difierent parties 
into which the Chamber w’as divided, appeared in the firsts ' 
debate which took place after it had entered upon office, 
which was on a supplementary grant of 1,000,000 francs 
(£40,000) for the secret expenses of 1840. This subject 
elicited from M. Thiers a statement of the principle on 
which the Ministry was founded, and the necessities which 
had led to its construction. “ The largest party in the 
Chamber,” said he, “ is that which supported the Ministry 
of the 1 5th April ; but there are also several interme- 
diate divisions, which are classed under the name of the 
Centre Gauche, and have lately gained much strength by 
what is called the Coalition, which has now formed the 
ancient majority; in fine, there is the old Opposition. 

The new Cabinet has sprung from these intermediate 
parties. W ere any of these parties so compact, so deter- 
mined, that it would not support any cabinet but sucli 
as came exclusively from itself, the Government, difficult 


* Tho new Cabinet stood thus : — President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign AffairB, M, Thiers ; Minister of tho Interior, M. Kemusat ; Justice 
and Public Worship, M. Vivien ; Finances, M. Pelct de la Lozero ; Public In- 
struction, M. Cousin ; War, General Cubieros ; Marino and Colonics, Admiral 
Roussin ; Public Works, M. Joubert ; Commerce, M. Oouin. — ^fon^t€ur^ 28th 
February 1840. 
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CHAP, under any circumstances, ■with the present Chamber would 
— 1 become impossible. What is to be done in such circum- 
stances ? Evidently to come to a compromise. Such 
an arrangement is allowed by all to bo indispensable. 
Is it honourable ? Yes ; for during the last three years 
we have disputed more about words than things, and 
there is no such diversity of opinion between the middle 
parties as to render acting together discreditable. ” The 
justice of these remarks was universally felt; and the re- 
, Mouiteur, s^lt wus, that the ministerial i)roposition was carried by 
of i!46 to 160 in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and of 148 to 53 in the Peers. This majority was so 
16^1.91. considerable as to establish firmly the Administration of 
J\I. Tliiers in power.^ 

Although, however, the victory of Ministers appeared 
Early liea- to bc SO complcte in the legislature, yet it was far from 
* being equally so in the country. On the contrary, the 
inherent weakness of a coalition administration appeared 
from the very first. The only real concession made to 
the Liberal party, whicli, in the person of their chief, had 
now ascended to power, was an ordonnance which appeared 
on occasion of the manaage of the Duke de Nemours, 
18 J 0 . ’ whicli was celebrated at St Cloud on the 27th April. 
This ordonnance extended the amnesty declared by the 
ordonnance of 8th May 1837 to persons condemned yiwr 
contmnace — that is, in absence — as well as those actually 
convicted on trial. This was a very important concession to 
the Liberals, for the number of persons who stood banished 
by these sentences in absence was very considerable. 
But it was their last triumph ; and such as it w'as, it was 
gained for persons, not things. When their general 
measures came to be brought forward, they were found 
to be scarcely distinguishable from those of the former 
administration. The question of Parliamentary reform 
and an extension of the suffrage was adjourned indefinitely, 
upon the plea that the present was not a convenient time 
to bring it forward. A proposal of the Liberals, that all 
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persons holding ofTice under Gorcrnmcnt should bo ex- 
cluded from the Chamber, was, to use the expression of 
the day, “interred in the bureaus;” the conversion of the 
rentea adjoiirncd, though M. Gouin, the great promoter 
of that measure, was Minister of Commerce ; in fine, 
M. Odillon liarrot voted with Ministers on tlic secret- 
service money, though he had an hundred times denounced 
it as a scandalous engine of corruption. In sliort, it w'as 
soon evident that the Liberals, having succeeded in dis- 
placing their opponents from the helm by an outcry raised 
for popular measures, and got quit of the sentences pro- 
nounced against their exiled adherents, were content to 
fall back into the former system of government as to 
general measures, and to bury in oblivion their favourite 
maxim, “ Lo Roi regne et ne gouvernc pas.”^ 

The same division among the Liberals, and tergiversa- 
tion of many among their ranks, appeared in the public 
press, ever so influential in forming opinion, and placing 
and displacing administrations in France. The Consti- 
tutiqnnd, charmed to see its former contributor, M. Thiers, 
prime-minister, instantly became h 1 s supporter, and on 
every occasion strongly supported bis measures. The 
same course was adopted by the Covrrier Fmn fat's, also 
a Liberal journal, and the Sikie, the known organ of iM. 
Odillon BaiTOt. On the other hand, the Presse, which 
was in the interest of Count M0I4 vehemently denounced 
the Administration, and in particular accused !M. Thiers, 
in no measured terms, of having gained the favour of 
such of the journals as supported him by the most shame- 
ful corruption and unscrupulous use of ministerial patron- 
age. The Journal des Dchats, though preserving a 
more measured tone in its opposition, was not the less 
powerful in declamation, and by its withering sarcasm 
inspired terror even in the highest depositaries of authority. 
The extreme Radical and Republican journals assailed 
the government of M. Thiers, as they did every other 
which promised vigour, with the utmost violence ; while 
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CHAP, the Legitimists, •without compromising themselves b v openly 
IIJ — 1 attacking him, in secret indulged the hope that the dis- 
1840. tyuat, insecurity, and anarchy which •w’ould be consequent 
, Cap X ^ semi-Liberal administration, would dispel the existing 
17’:?, 173. illusions, and pave the way for the restoration of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon.^ 

. The extension of manufactures, especially that of cot- 
Diii ngard- too, in Fraiicc, led to a very long and interesting discus- 
la^our.'^” sion Oil tlic limitation of the labour of children in various 
branches of manufactures. E.xpcricncc had already proved 
in France, what had so long been known in England, 
that in this matter the feelings of nature were reversed in 
the progress of society, and that parents, so far from being 
the protectors, were too often the worst enemies of their 
children. The indulgence of habits of intoxication, quar- 
rels in families, profligacy on the part of both parents, 
or the inevitable misfortunes of life, had induced the 
practice of sending the little innocents, in order to swell 
the gains of the family, at so early an age to factories, 
j^that their health was ruined, and they became sickly or 
deformed, to the utter destruction of their prospects in 
life. Numerous petitions were presented to both Cham- 
bers, setting forth the ehorraity of these evils, and the abso- 
lute necessity of legislative interference for the protection of 
infant labour ; but so great 'W’as the influence of the capi- 
talists in both branches of the Legislature, that it was 
with trembling steps that the Government approached 
the siibject. After long and anxious deliberation with 
the chambers of commerce from all parts of France, a 
bill was prepared by the Minister of Commerce, and in- 
. troduced into the Chamber of Peers, where the opposition 
to it was expected to be less violent than in the Deputies. 
The measure proposed was of the mildest character, and 
in fact altogether disproportioned to the enormity of the 
evil with which it had to contend. It was limited to 
manufactories set in motion by a continued moving power, 
as water or steam, or making use of continued fires, as 
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potteries or glassworks, and forbade absolutely tbe em- chap. 

ployment in such works of cliildreu below eight years ; ^ 

limited the liours of work between eight and twelve to 8 
liours a-day, and between twelve and sixteen to 12 hours. 

1 1 forbade, also absolutely, labour during the entire night 
to children under twelve, and allowed it only for 8 hours 
out of the 2 1 between twelve and sixteen. Even these . 
moderate safeguards were strongly opposed in the Peers, 
and only carried, after a long debate, by a majority of 91 
to .‘lij. It was not deemed prudent to attempt its intro- 
duction this session to the Deputies ; so that, in the mean 
time, the evils complained of remained entirely without a 
remedy. The Chamber of Deputies gave token of their 
parsimonious disposition, and insensibility to the strongest 
claims of national gratitude and honour, by limiting the 
pension awarded, on the recommendation of the ministe- ^ 
rial commission, to the widow of Colonel Combes, who xx.\ii.§ ’ 
had met a glorious death in the breach of Constantin^^ 
to 2000 francs (£80) a-year, including therein the pen- 
sion of 755 francs (£34) already enjoyed by her as 
widow of a colonel in the army.® 

Essentially imbued with historical studies and associa- 
tions, the mind of M. Thiers exhibited a strange mixture Project for 
of democratic aud imperial ideas. The historian of the tbe bones of 
Revolution, and of the Consulate and the Empire, appeared 
alternately at every step of his career. He was essen- 
tially democratic in his feelings, and his strongest impres- 
sions were in favour of the right of resistance, and the 
governments founded on its successful assertion ; but his 
imagination had been warmly kindled by the study of 
the glories of Napoleon’s reign, aud his judgment told 
him that a strong military government was alone suitable 
to so fervid a people as the French, when excited by such 
ideas. His hmu ideal of society and government would 
have been a community singing with enthusiasm the “Mar- 
seillaise,” and prepared at any moment to rise in insurrec- 
tion itself, or assist revolution in other states, and at the 
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CHAP, same time coerced by the iron band of Napoleon, and kept 
IJJ — 1 in awe by the charges of his glittering cuirassiers, or the 
discharges of his redoubtable artillery. It was by this 
combination of strength in the moving, and weight in tlic 
restraining power, that in his opinion the interests of 
freedom and order could alone be reconciled. In pursu- 
.ance of these views, one of his first public acts, after his 
accession to power, was to open a negotiation with Lord 
Palmerston for the transference of tlio bones of Napoleon, 
from their solitary resting-place under the wdllow-trcc in 
St Helena, to the banks of the Seine, “ which he had 
loved so well.” The British Foreign Secretary was too 
magnanimous not to accede to a request founded in such 
natural feelings, and too clear-sighted not to be sensible 
that the granting was a greater national triumph than the 
refusing it. He was too deeply engaged, also, at the 
time, in forming a confederacy with Russia and Austria 
to check France in the Levant, not to avail himself gladly 
of the opportunity of lessening the animosity among its 
inhabitants, which, ho w'as aware, would necessarily arise 
from the success of that attempt. He returned, accord- 
ingly, a courteous and eloquent answer to the request of 
the French Minister, expressing a hope “ tliat all feelings 
of animosity between the two nations, should they still 
exist, may be for ever buried in the tomb of Napoleon.” 

French Government, as well they might, were much 
iTi^'^iTs- dignified courtesy ; and, shortly 

Moiiteur, after, the Bellepoule frigate was despatched from France 
mo. to bring the remains of the immortal hero to their final 
resting-place on the banks of the Seine.^ * 

Not less solicitous to keep alive and fan the revolution- 
ary flame than to restore the ashes of the great conqueror 

♦ Lord,— Lc Gouvemement do na Majoste ayant pris on consideration 
I’autorisation quo lui demande lc Gouvcrncmcnt Francois, do transferor los 
cendres do I’Empercur Napoleon de St Heieno cn France, vous pouvez declarer 
d }L Thiers que ie Gouvernement dc sa Majeste se fera un plaisir d’acedder h 
cette demande. Le Gouvernement de sa Majeste espere quo remprossement 
qu*il met k r^pondro k cetto demande sera considere en France commo unc 
preuvo du d^sir de sa Majeste d*effaccr jusqu’a la demidro trace de cos anlmoei- 
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to tlieir proper resting-place on the banks of the Seine, M. chap. 
Thiers, soon after his accession to power, announced a splen- 
did fete, on occasion of the annirersarj of the three glorious 
days, wlien the bones of the heroes who had perished in Tnaugiira- 
the strife for freedom on that occasion, sliould be removed i,’,'iTar u in. 
to one place of sepulture in the Place of the Bastile, and ZZTePiLe 
a splendid column, surmounted by the Genius of Liberty, 
was to be erected over their remains, as an eternal monu- 
ment of the lawfulness of insurrection. It may readily 
1)0 conceived what enthusiasm this theatrical project, 

■which was announced in the beginning of April, and the 
preparations for it immediately commenced, excited among 
the working classes of Paris, in whom democratic princi- 
])le 3 were still so prevalent. It was an official recognition 
of the right of insurrection — a solemn inauguration of 
a monument to its triumph. The bones of those who 
had fallen in the civil strife were immediately begun 
to be collected, and conveyed with great pomp in fune- 
ral cars to the interim places of deposit, preparatory 
to their removal to the final place of sepulture in the 
Place of the Bastile, where the column was to be erected. 

These melancholy cars, each drawn by twelve horses, 
excited the deepest feelings of commiseration and anguish 
in the people ; the number whose bones were thus col- 
lected was five hundred and four. On the 28 th July the July 28. 
translation of the whole to the general place of sepulture 
in the catacombs, beneath the proposed column in the 
Place of the Bastile, took place with extraordinary pomp, 
in the midst of a splendid military cortege, and an im- 
mense crowd of spectators. The King, accompanied by 
M. Thiers, witnessed the procession from one of the win- 
dows in the Louvre. He was received with loud accla- 

qui, pendant la vie do rEinpercur, avaient poussi^ los deux nations la 
guerre. Lo Qouvemonieut do sa Majesty aiinO % croiro que do pareils senti- 
nionts,s’ils oxistaient encore, semiont euscvelis ii jaiuuis dans le tonibeau destine 
^ rccovoii* los restos mortels do Napol<k)u. Lo Gouverucnieiit do sa Majesty 
80 concortora avec cclui do la Franco pour les niesurcii lu^cessaires & Teffet 
d’opdrer la translation. Palmbbston.” — Moniteur, August 12, 1840 ; and 
Capefigub, X. 175, note. 
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cHAP^ mations ; but such was the excitement of the people, ami 
1_! — 1 the impulse given to the revolutionary passions by the 
scene, that the Government were under the most serious 
apprehensions, and the preparations made on both sides 
looked rather like the commencement of a new, than the 
celebration of an old insurrection. The “ Alarsoillaisc” 
and “Parisienne” M'crc sung with enthusiasm ; the ex- 
cited and agitated look of the groups in the streets 
betokened a coming storm ; and already the breaking of 
lamps and commencement of barricades indicated a seri- 
ous popular movement. Everything prognosticated a 
terrible strife ; but the preparations of Government were 
too complete to permit its commencement. The streets 
were traversed by long trains of artillery and dense 
colnmas of infantry ; huge bodies of cavalry, with hoiiics 
saddled, and the bridles over the arms of the cavaliers, 
stood in all the squares. These preparations, however, 
■ ^^''crled the dangers which the Ministers had so impru- 
invoked ; and the fete passed over without any 
184 ; Moni- otlicr losult but a great impulse to the revolutionary 
29, 1840. passions in the minds of the people, and an increased 
dread of their revival in that of the King.^ 


These alternate encouragements to the Republican and 
Expeilition Imperial passions revived in the breasts of Louis Napo- 
Na^^ieon Icon and his partisans the hope that the time had now 
logne." come when their projects might, with almost a certainty 

Aug. 6. Qf success, be carried into execution. A few days, ac- 

cordingly, after the termination of the fetes in Paris, the 
young Prince embarked in London on board the steamer 
Edinburgh, accompanied by forty of his comrades and 
attendants. He had prepared a proclamation, in which, 
alluding to the removal of the bones of Napoleon to 
France, he declared that it was regenerated France alone 
that was worthy to receive them. “ Frenchmen,” said 
he, “ the ashes of the Emperor should not come but into 
regenerated France. The manes of a great man should 
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not be insulted by impure and liypocritical homage, chap. 

•/ L •/ i o XXXIV' 

Glory and liberty should stand erect beside the coffin of ^ - 

Napoleon. 'I'he traitors must disappear from the country. 
Banished from my country, I should not have complained 
had 1 been the only unfortunate ; but the glory and hon- 
our of the country were e.xilcd with me. Frenchmen ! we 
will re-enter it together. To-day, as three years ago, I 
come to devote myself to the popular cause. If chance 
caused me to fail at Strasbourg, an Alsatian jury proved 
that I had not miscalculated the feelings of the country. 

When one enjoys the honour of being at the head of such 
a people as the French, there is a certain vxty to do 
(jreat thinys, and that is to will them. At present there 
is nothing to be found in France but violence on one 
side and license on the other. I wish, in surrounding 
myself with the most eminent in the country without ex- 
ception, and in supporting the interests and wishes of the 
masses, to form an imperishable edifice. I wish to give 
to France true alliances, a solid peace, and not to cast 
it into the perils of a general war. Frenchmen ! I see 
before me a brilliant future for the country. I feel be- 
hind me the shade of the Emperor, which impels me for- 
ward. I will not stop till I have regained the sword ^ 

Austerlitz, and replaced the nations under our standards, 177, irU 
the people in its rights. Vive la France !” ^ 

Solitary in thought, taciturn in habit, Louis Napoleon 
had communicated with no one when he planned this Failure of 
audacious enterprise ; he took council of himself and his prUe” ” 
own intrepidity, and trusted in his star alone. He was ac- 
companied by General Montholon, Colonels Parquin and 
Vaudrey, and thirty-six other inferior officers. During 
the voyage the young Prince, like his uncle in the voyage 
from Elbaj frequently harangued his followers ; he wore 
a greatcoat and boots similar to the Emperor’s, and held 
his sword in his hand. At one in the morning of the 6th Aug.o. 
August, the steamboat approached the little harbour of 
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Vimeroux, and the whole party, numbering in all sixty 
persons, soon after disembarked on the sands. A pro- 
clamation was immediately placarded, which bore : “ The 
dynasty of the Bourbons of Orleans has ceased to reign ; 
the French people have regained their rights ; the troops 
are absolved from their oaths of fidelity ; the Chamber of 
Peers and Deputies is dissolved. A national congress 
shall be assembled on the arrival of I’rincc Napoleon at 
Paris: Jll. Thiers, President of the Council, is namrd Pre- 
sident of the Prorisional Government. Marshal Clausel 
is appointed commandor-in-chiof of tlic troops at I’aris ; 
General Pajol retains the command of tlie first military 
division ; all the chiefs of corps who shall not immediately 
yield obedience to these commands shall be dismissed. All 
the officers and sub-officers who shall energetically demon- 
strate their sympathy with the national cause, shall receive 
dfizzling rewards. Vive la France !” In addition to this 
proclamation, the party were provided xvith an eagle which 
had been trained to fly to the top of a column ; and when 
let go at the foot of the pillar on the heights of Boulogne, 
flew to the top, and spread its wings there.^ 

The omen, however, proved fallacious, or rather it was 
premature ; the imperial eagle was curbed in its flight 
on this occasion. Having effected their disembarkation 
without opposition, the conspirators dispersed without diffi- 
culty a company of douaniers who appeared to obstruct 
their passage, and having entered Boulogne, they made 
straight for the barracks of the 4 2d regiment, from whom 
they expected support. Everything depended on their 
fidelity ; had they joined the Imperialists, the whole gar- 
rison would have followed the example, and it was all over 
with the government of Louis Philippe. Already the 
guard at the gate manifested symptoms of vacillation at 
the announcement of Louis Napoleon, and a few seconds 
more would have led to a revolt, when Captain Puyzellier, 
having come up in baste to the spot, had influence enough 
with his men to retain them in their allegiance. In the 
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■scuffle Prince Louis drew his pistol and shot a grenadier, chap. 

J^’inding, however, that the military were not to be shaken I 1 

intheir allegiance, the band retired, still in good order, from 
the barracks, and marched towards the upper part of the 
town in hopes of rousing the citizens to join them. They 
found the gates, however, closed against them, and being 
Tillable to force them open with strokes of the hatchet, they 
were obliged to retire, and took post around the column, 
on the summit of which they displayed the tricolor i de 
]>rivcn from thence, they made for their boats on the beacli. „ 
'i’hey M’cre pursued, however, and made prisoners without 
further bloodshed ; and so terminated the second attempt chron. ’ 
of Prince Louis to regain the Imperial throne.^ 

Taught by experience, the French Government did not 
again repeat the folly of a trial of the conspirators by jury, Hi« triii, 
or simply banishing Prince Louis fromFrance, leaving him “noToTim- 
to prosecute his designs elsewhere. He was brought before 
the House of Peers with his follou ers, in October, and 
after a short trial, sentenced to imprisonment for life in a 
fortress within the kingdom, wliile his associates were con- 
demned, some to transportation, others to imprisonment 
for very long periods. As they were all convicted on the 
clearest evidence of an attempt to overturn the Government 
by open force, and this was the second occasion on which 
Prince Louis had made the attempt, these sentences must 
be regarded as extremely moderate, and such as reflected 
no small lustre on the humane administration of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Prince Louis was soon after conducted to Ham, 
where he was confined in the same apartments which had 
formerly been occupied by Prince Polignac. Ho abated 
nothing of his intrepid bearing before the Chamber of 
Peers, and had the magnanimity to take upon himself the 
whole responsibility of the enterprise. “ I had no accom- 
plices,” said he; “ alone I conceived the enterprise : no one 
W'as acquainted either with my designs, my hopes, or my 
resources. If I am to blame towards any, it is to my own 
friends ; yet I trust they will not accuse me of Wving 
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CHAP, lightly couipromised courage and devotion such as theii's. 

1 They will understand the motives which have not pcrmit- 
ted me to reveal even to them the extent of the irasons / 
had to hope for success. 1 represent before you, gentle- 
men, a principle, a cause, a defeat. The principle is tliat 
of the sovereignty of the people, the cause is that of the 
U Napt'*'' Empire, the defeat is ^^’^aterloo ! You have recognised 
Hut xi'u principle ; you have served the cause ; tlic dcl'eat you 
Vie .ie \vould avenge ! No! there is no disaccord betwi.xt you 

ii^apolcon, ^ 1 -r *11 f 1* 1 -r 1 T 1 

i. 3!), 41. and me ; and I will not believe that I am doomed to bear 
the penalty of the defections of others.” ^ 

The ue.xt six years of his life Mere spent by rrince 
uis iiio in Louis ill stHct seclusion, conversing only in books with the 
fu benefi* illustrious of former ages. Such converse is more strength- 
eiai results, gjjjjjg jq mind than intercourse with the living, who 

are generally pigmies compared to the giants of past time ; 
and many a man who has ultimately risen to greatness, 
has traced It to the fortunate calamities which for a season 


chained him to thought and study and. reflection. Prince 
Louis was no exception to this rule ; and much of the 
splendour of his future career may be traced to an event 
Avhich, for the present, seemed to have altogether blasted 
his hopes. Nor was he without encouragement even at 
the moment from the most eminent men of his time. B<jr- 
anger wrote to him in prison, “ May you one day. Prince, 
be in a situation to consecrate to our common country the 
fruit of the experience you have acquired, and will yet 
obtain.” And Chateaubriand, ever the first to show re- 
spect to courage in misfortune, wrote to him on 16th June 
1844 : “ Prince, in the midst of your misfortunes, you 


Chateau- 
briand au 


have studied with as much sagacity as force the causes of 
a Revolution which, in modern Europe, has opened the 


Mnro career of royal calamities. Your love of liberty, your 
i« 4 o'*v « sufferings, would give you every claim 

de L.’Napo- to my support, if, to be worthy of your esteem, I did not 
ken, 1 . 40, j ought to remain faithful to the misfortunes of 


Henry V. as I am to the glory of Napoleon.” ® 
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Another of the murdei’ous attempts wliich had so often chap. 
disgraced Franco of late years occurred in this autumn, ' 
and revealed the intensity of the fanatical passions which 
burned under the apparently smooth surface of society. Attempt of 
Oa the l7th October, as the King was coming from lis™5^ato 
St Cloud to assist at a council of his Ministers, at the 
angle of the Place Louis XV., just when he had lowered the 
.sash of the window of his carriage to salute the guard, 
the discharge of a pistol close at hand was suddenly 
heard, and the carriage was fdled with smoke. No one 
was injured by the discharge, and on looking out of the 
window the King saw a man crouching behind one of the 
lions which decorate that superb Place. lie was immedi- 
ately arrested, with the smoking carbine still in his hand, 
and conducted to the nearest police-oflSce. His first 
words were, “ Cursed carbine ! I took a good aim, but it 
was too strongly charged.” Being interrogated by the 
prefect, the following strange answers were made by him 
to the interrogatories : “ What is your name? — Marius 
Edouard Darmes. What is your age ? — Forty-three. 

Where were you born ? — At Marseilles. What is your 
profession ? — A conspirator. That is not a profession. — 

Well, put down I live by my labour. What induced 
you to commit so odious a crime, — have you any accom- 
plices? — I have no accomplices : my motive was to 
slay the greatest tyrant of ancient or modern times. Do 
you not repent of having conceived and executed so 
abominable a crime ? — I repent only of not having suc- 
ceeded in it. Have you long entertained the design of 
murdering the King ? — Only an hour before I put it in 
execution.” It is easy to see here the influence of the 
secret societies and revolutionary publications which had 
come to exercise so fatal an influence on the minds of the 
working classes, in which tl>c killing of a king M as repre- 
sented the highest of the civic virtues.' NotMithstand- 17, isw; 
ing his being caught in the fact, and the King having nar- is?, 
rowly escaped with his life, the humanity of the sovereign 
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prevailed over the representations of his Council, and 
Darmhs, after being convicted before the Chamber of 
Peers, was sentenced only to imprisonment for life. 

The frigate Bellcpoule, despatched to receive the 
remains of Napoleon, made a good passage, and arrived 
in safety at St Helena. The officers intrusted with the 
melancholy duty were received with the utmost respect 
by the English garrison, and every preparation was made 
to give due solemnity to the disinterment of the Em- 
peror’s remains. The solitary tomb under the willow -tree 
was opened, the winding-sheet rolled back with pious 
care, and the features of the immortal hero exposed to 
the view of the entranced spectators. So perfectly had 
the body been embalmed that the features were uude- 
cayed, the countenance serene, even a smile on the lips, 
and his dress the same, since immortalised in statuary, as 
when he stood on the fields of Austerlitz or Jena. Borne 
first on a magnificent hearse, and then down to the har- 
bour oil the shoulders of British grenadiers, amidst the 
discharge of artillery from the vessels, batteries, and all 
parts of the island, tlic body was lowered into the French 
frigate, and England nobly, and in a right spirit, parted 
with the proudest trophy of her national glory. The 
Bellcpoule had a favourable voyage home, and reached 
Havre in safety in the beginning of December. The in- 
terment was fi.xed for the l.'jth of the same mouth — not 
at St Denis, amidst her ancient sovereigns, but in the 
Church of the Invalides, beside the graves of Turenne, 
Vauban, Lannes, and the paladins of France ; and .every 
{reparation was made for giving the utmost magnificence 
to the absorbing spectacle.^ 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm and excite* 
ment which prevailed in Paris when the day fixed 
for the august ceremony arrived. The weather was 
favourable ; the sun shone forth in unclouded brilliancy, 
but a piercing wind from the north blew with such 
severity that several persons perished of cold as they were 
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waiting for tli(> futieral procession. Early on the morn- chap. 
ing of the 1.0th, tho coffin, M'liich had been brought by the 
Seine to Courbevoic the preceding evening, u'as placed on 
a gigantic funeral-car, and at ten it beg<au its march, at- 
tended by an immense and splendid military escort, and 
{unidst a crowd of six hundred thousand spectators. So 
dense was (lie throng that it was half-past one when ii-ii-,. 
the procession reached the J*lacc do la Concorde, from 
whence it passed by the bridge of the same name to the 
('hurch of tho Invalides, where it was received by the 
King, tho whole royal family, with the Archbishop and all 
the clergy of Paris. “ Sire I’’ said the Prince de ./oinvilic, 
who aj>proached at the head of the coffin, “ I present to 
you the body of the iMiiperor Napoleon. ’ “ General 

llortrand,’ said tlic King, “ 1 command you to place the 
sword of the Emperor on his coffm.'" When this was done, 
he said, “ General Gourgaud, place the hat of the Em- 
peror on his collin.” This also was done, and the King 
having withdrawn, tho coffin was placed on a magnifi- 
cent altar in the centre of the church, the funeral ser- 
vice was performed with the utmost solemnit}’, and the 
hies Ini’ clianted with ino.xpressible cfl’ect by a thousand 
voices. Finally, the coffin, amidst entrancing melody, was lAnn.nist. 
lowered into the grave, when every eye in the vast assem- 
blagc vvas Avet with tears, and the bones of Napoleon 
“ finally reposed on the banks of the Seine, amidst the 
pcojile whom he had loved so well."^ 

Such was the excitement produced by this heart-stir- 
ring spectacle that it seriously shook the Government, Political 
and revealed the depth of the abyss, on the edge of which lions on the 
they stood when Prince Louis made his descent 
Boulogne. Not only in the countless multitudes which 
issued from the faubourgs, but in some battalions of the 
National Guard, were heard the cries of “ Vive I'Em- 
pereur!” No one exclaimed “ Vive le Roi.” One only 
thought, tho recollections of the Empire, absorbed every 
mind. With these cries were mingled others of more 

VOL. VI. , F . 
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CHAP, sinister moment for the present times, as “ A bus Ics 
Ministres cle I’^trangcr !” “ Vivo M. Tbiors! ” “ Mort a 
iS'to. I’Europe!” The “Marseillaise” and the “ I’arisicnnc ’ 
were vociferouslj sung in every street, the whoh.' multi- 
tude joining in the cliorns. These dcmonstr!i lions of 
public feeling were eagerly adopted and comnniited on 
next day in the Opposition journals, and from them ac- 
quired an importance in the eyes of other nations, lo which 
thej' were scarcely of themselves entitled. “ ’I'he opinion 
of France,” said they, “ has caused itself to be heard 
throughout all the legions : the Ministry stands re- 
proved ; nothing remains for it but to give in its resig- 
nation.” Such, in the words of its ablest suppoitev.s, avus 
democratic government, represented as the pcrlection of 
human reason, the only secure foundation for general rc- 
' N’.ifmnai gcncratiou 1 — a government dci^endent entirely on iiopu- 

aiiilS’cde, ” ^ ip- 

{oji','1,' fuvour, exju'cssed by a voeilertius mob of ignorant and 
ca't.elii). impassioned men chanting jiopular airs in the streets, 
with bayonets in their hands 

But the French Government at this period was en- 
BO. . ^ 

Threatening gaged in a moi’c arduous undertaking than even its 
fairs* in the maintenance against the fickle caprices of the Parisian 
multitude. It was threatened with an liuropcan war ; 
preparations were making for defending the national in- 
dependence, CA'en in its last stronghold, the streets of the 
capital, 'L'he progress of events in the I'iast, coupled with 
the disposition, at once warlike and democratic, of M. 
Thiers, had brought on a crisis in the Levant, from which 
it seemed impossible to find an exit except by drawing 
the sword, M, Thiers, equally enamoured of the Jmpe- 
Revolutionary spirit, saw in the distracted state 
■w, 64. of Turkey after the battle of Nezib, already recounted," a 
fair opportunity for regaining the French influence in the 
Levant, and realising, by pacific means, the di-cani of 
Napoleon for the permanent establishment of French 
power in Egypt, By supporting Mehcmet Ali, its re- 
bellious pasha, against tlic Sultan, he hoped to bind 
him irrevocably to the interests of France, and thus 
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aoliievc by the pen wliat tlie Emperor had failed in chap. 
effecting by the- sword. Great would be the eclat which 
suchan achievement would give to French diplomacy ; and 
it was the more attractive to the French minister that it 
promised to avenge the cause of Napoleon on the very 
theatre of his former defeat, and to interrupt the com- 
munication of the J'lnglish with India by that very route 
which steam navigation has again rendered the chief 
line of transit to the shores of the Ganges.’ 


Tlic views of the llritish Government, whicli were 

•‘Ml, 

shared ■with those of Austria, Russia, and Prussia m. (iuVot- 
on tliis subject, were justly stated by M. Guizot, the tiTIwtith 
French ambassador in London, to iM. Tlhors, on the 15th 
April 1840. “ The British Government,” said this saga- aitiI i5. 

cions statesman, “ conceives it has in the East two inte- 
rests, unequal, without doubt, but which have both got 
possession of it. The one is terror of the Russians at 
Constantinople ; the other, of the French at Ale.xandria. 

It would willingly prevent at Constantinople, by the 
force of the Government, or by the regular intervention of 
J'iUropc, the presence of Russia, and at the same time 
weaken the Pasha, lest he should become too important 
a pow'er in the Mediterranean. It flatters itself it has 
attained, by its present policy, this double object ; for 
Russia appears disposed to abandon, or ut least to ad- 
Joia'n, her pretensions in the East, and even her claims to 
an exclusive protectorate, and as much inclined as Eng- 
land to w’caken the Pasha. Prussia adheres to that view. 
England secs in these dispositions not an embarrassment, 
but a precious opportunity to seize. Nevertheless, a 
double set of apprehensions have seized upon her. On 
the one hand, she fears that, by a sudden attack, the new 
government at Constantinople may be compelled to seek 
for safety in the protection, of Russia ; on the other, that 
the alliance with France, to which she, w’ith reason, 
attaches so much value, may be disturbed, or even broken, 
by the diverging views of the tw'o powers on the Eastern 
question. These two considerations hold her in suspense, 
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and may even lead her to make some concessions to France 
in Egypt, to avoid complications whicli may threaten the 
Fi'ench alliance. To what jioint will this disposition to 
concession go 1 It is impossible at present to say how 
far it may be carried, or how it may bo modified by ulte- 
rior combinations ; but these dispositions appear to me 
sufficiently ju'onounced and advanced to indicate to the 
French Government that it should apply itself to remove 
existing difficulties, not to create new ones.” ^ 

On the other hand, the views of j\I. Thiers, who, how- 
ever much inclined in secret to espouse the cause of the 
Fa.sha, was yet fearful to commit himself opeidy with 
F^nropc, and bicak with the Fhiglish alliance, nerc nn- 
folded in his answer to M. Guizot of ibth April. 
“ Limit yourself to acknowledginj: the rece{)tion of the 
note proposing a conference, but avoid saying anything 
which may seem to imjdv a recognition of its necessity. 
Say that the French Cabinet regards such a step as cal- 
culated to complicate, rather than unravel, the aflairs of 
the Fast. Avoid cxj)rcssing any general opinion ; con- 
fine yourself to limited and detached points. 1 do not 
wish to tie my hands ; I have had enough of the collec- 
tive note of last year. I cannot bring myself to conceive 
measures against Mcheniet Ali, which is the point to 
which the four powers are evidently driving. At the same 
time, I am not entitled to prevent other powei’S from 
following their own inclinations, and 1 shall oppose no 
obstacles to their doing so, as long as the interest and 
honour of France are not wounded, Hut the project of 
having recourse to violence against Mehemct Ali appears 
to me chimerical : in the first place, because his power is 
more solidly established than is generally supposed ; and 
in the second, because England alone is in a situation to 
employ these coercive measures, and the risk of doing so 
would more than compensate the advantage.^ At the 
same time, I am not irrevocably wedded to my opinions; 
and if you perceive that they think otherwise in London, 
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make remonstrances, and if no attention is paid to them, chap. 
}'Ou will receive from me farther orders.” 

Whatever may liavC been tlie anxiety of M. Tliicrs to 
jn-eserve the statu (juo system, the measures of the allied Treau‘'of 
j)Owers rendered it impossible to maintain it much longer, 
and drove matters to a crisis. The terms of the treaty 
of l.'jth July have been already mentioned,^ signed by', f. xxxii. 
the re])reseiitatives of the four allied powers, whereby it ^ 
was agreed that intimation should bo made to Mehcinet 
Ali, that if he evacuated Syria and Candia in ten days, 
lie should have his pashalie of i'^gypt in hereditary right, 
and that of Syria, with the fortress of St Jean d’Aci'e, 
for life ; but if these offers were not acceded to, and 
the necessary orders not given in that time, the offer of 
the liferent of the pashalie of Acre should bo withdrawn. 

This treaty was concluded by the four powers (done, 
without the concurrence of France, so that the latter 
power found herself in a manner excluded from the Euro- 
pean family. The communication of the treaty, however, 
which was made on the 18th July, was accompanied with 
every expression which could soften the irritation likely 
to be experienced at the court of the-Tuileries from this -AtJjn. 
circumstance .2 

“ The French Government,” said the memorandum 
communicating the treaty, “ has received during the whole Memorin- 
course of the negotiations, which began in the autumn of 
last year, the most incontestable proofs of the desire of 
the courts of Austria, Great Britain, Prussita, and Russia, 
to arrive at an accord with the French Government in 
regard to the arrangements necessary for the pacification 
of the Levant. France may appreciate, from that circum- 
stance, the importance which the courts attach to the 
moral effect likely to be produced by the harmony and 
combined action of the five powers in an affair attended 
with Such grave consequences. The four powera have 
perceived with regret that their efforts to- attain this 
end have been unsuccessful ; and although, recently, they 
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xioav proposed to France to unite with them for the cxc- 

— 1 cution of an arrangement between the Sultan and M chcmct 

1840 . based on the views which tlTc Frencli ambassador 

proposed in the end of last year, the Government of 
France has not thought fit to accede to that combination. 
It has annexed to its corporation with the other [)ower.s, 
conditions which they regarded as inconsistent u ith the 
independence of the Ottoman empire, and the future 
peace of Europe. In these circumstances, nothing re- 
mained to the four powers but either to abandon to 
chance the future of the great alfairs which they were 
called on to adjust, to manifest thus their impotence, and 
leave Europe exposed to constantly increasing hazards, or 
to advance in their own line, without the co-operation of 
France, and of themselves effect the pacification of the Le- 
vant. Placed in that alternative, and profoundly convinced 
of the necessity of a prompt decision to adjust the many 
important interests now at stake, they have considered it 
their duty to adopt the latter alternative. They have, in 
consequence, concluded a convention with the Sultan, in 
virtue of which the complications in the Levant will, they 
trust, be satisfactorily adjusted. lu signing that conven- 
tion, the four powers have felt the deepest regret at find- 
ing themselves momentarily separated from France in an 
affair so essentially European. Tlicy indulge the hope 
I^Menyrau- that tlioir Separation from France, on that subject, will be 
18, 1840; of short duration ; and that it will in no degree disturb 
July 20!*^’ the sincere friendship which they so ardently desire to 
maintain with that power.” 

Notwithstanding the delicate manner in which this 
Indignation unwelcomc intelligence was conveyed to the French Gov- 
on hearing cmment, there was enough in it to awaken the jealousy 
uraty. of Government and rouse the passions of the people. 
M. Thiers had expected the immediate signature of a 
treaty between the Sultan and the Pasha, which should 
have adjusted their differences according to his ideas; 
great therefore was his indignation when he found that 
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lie liJid been anticipated by the allied powers, and that chap. 
the afliiii’s of the Levant were to be adjusted by the 
coalesced powers alone without the concurrence of France, 
and in direct opposition to its wishes. The public unani- 
mously shared these sentiments. The Frcucli felt them- 
selves wounded in their national honour, and, more sen- 
sitive than any people in Europe in that particular, 
they immediately took fire. The cry was universal for 
immediate and great prei)arations for war, in order to 
prevent the ratification . of the treaty. “It is not yet 
ratified,” it was said : “ the cabinets will recoil from a 
step so injurious to French influence ; to prevent the 
ratification of the treaty, we must arm on a gigantic scale. 

When Europe sees France determined on a national war, 
it will hesitate before adopting a repressive system, founded 
on the ignoring of its influence.” These sentiments were 
lopdly re-echoed by the public press. Not only the 
revolutionary journals, but the Royalist and Legitimist, 
called out aloud for war. The National indulged in the 
most menacing expressions ; and oven the Journal des 
Debats, understood to express the sentiments of 
Tuilerios, so far from restraining, loudly applauded ' 

M'arlikc enthusiasm, and in an especial manner directed x. sos, 2 o;». 
it against England.^ 

A soldier who had fought at Jeraappes, a sovereign 
who had acted at Antwerp, Louis Philippe was sensitively vigorous 
alive to the national honour, and deemed no sacrifices too 
great or dangers too serious to protect it from insult. He 
cordially acquiesced, accordingly, in the vigorous measures 
proposed by M. Thiers, and unanimously adopted by the 
Cabinet. 1 1 was immediately determined — 1 . To raise the 
army to the war establishment of 400,000 men, in antici- 
pation of a serious continental as well as maritime con- 
test ; 2. To adopt a great system of fortifications around 
Paris, so as to eschew the dangers which had proved so 
fata’ in 1814 and 1815; 3. To augment largely the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, so as to enable the French 
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navy to act with ciFoct in a European condicl ; and, 
4. To open an extraordinary credit of l()0,0()0,()0i> francs 
(£4,000,000), authorised by a mere royal ordonnatice on 
the responsibility of Alinisters. These were very bold 
steps, and in another state of the public mind inij’hthavo 
caused no small danger to the .Ministers who recommended 
them. But in the present excited state of tlie i>ublic 
mind, and in a matter in which the honour of I'ranco 
Avas involved, no danger was to be apj)rehcnded from the 
adoption of any warlike measures, how decided soever.' 

A great difference of opinion, however, soon arose as 
to tlie uioJt’ in which the fortification of Baris was to be 
carried into effect. The King, with the concurrence i)f the 
Cabinet, inclined to the side of erect<'d on 
all the eminence.s around Baris within half cannon-.sliot of 
each other, and each a fortress in itself capable of standing 
a separate siege. By means of this cross iirc all accc.ss to 
the capital from without would be rendered impossible till 
the forts themselves were subdued ; and beyond all doubt, 
if these detached forts had been in existence in 1814, the 
march of the Allies upon Paris after Napoleon’s movement 
upon St Dizier would have terminated in disaster. This 
plan of defence also presented the immense advantage of 
keeping the horrors of war and the real defence of the 
capital at a distance from its edifices, and of giving the c.x- 
ecutive at the head of the army the means, by the guns of 
these, the entire command of the capital without firing a shot 
in the streets. But on thi.s very account the project was 
from the first the object of joalou.sy and opposition to the 
Jlepublican party, who had no desire to see the Govern- 
ment in possession of a line of forts around the capital, from 
which they might readily reduce any insurrection among its 
inhabitants, by either threatening tlicm with the terrors of 
a bombardment, or cutting off their supplies of provisions 
from the country. For these reasons they strongly con- 
tended for the enceinte continue, or entire line of fortifi- 
cations, which they hoped, without separating the soldiers 
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from the citizens, would convert the capital into one huge ciiau. 
intrenclicd < anip, in wliich, from the magnitude of their 
mimhcr.s, tlu y themselves would have the superiorit}’. The 
(Jovernment, however, held out steadily for the foiin 
(letdclii's, and, taking advantage of the general warlike fer- 
vour, commenced their construction, which was vigorously 
])roccedcd M ith. Their localities revealed the true idea 
which had jirompted their construction ; for it was soon 
discovered tliat they would be more formidable to an 
enemy irilln'n than wifliovt, and that by means of their 
converging fire any insurrection in the capital might enfluT. 
hereafter be easily subdued.'’' 

Placed at Paris in the centre of the excitement, and, in a 
manner, in the front rank of the conllict, M. Thiers was GnutVie- 
in his element, and beheld in the clicrvescence around 
him the beau ideal in his conception of civilised society — 
popular excitement controlled by military force. Ilis 
preparations were on the most formidable scale, and 
sufficiently proved that his administrative talents were 
fully equal to his oratorical abilities. Twelve new regi- 
ments were ordered to be raised, the artillery put on the 
war establishment, and the battaliojis and squadrons all 
filled up to their M'ar footing. He boasted that in a few 
months ho would have 4(»{),000 regular troops under 
arms, besides :300,()()0 movable national guards. When 
ho came to details, however, M. Thiers encountered many 
unexpected difficulties, and acquired melancholy proof how 
much tlic resources of France, in all but men, had beeni 
wasted by the devastation of the Revolution. For artil- 
lery horses ho was obliged to go to Switzerland, for 
cavalry to Germany ; the guns for the artillery could 
only be augmented by recourse to a house in connection 

* Tho Author is in possession of a very curious map, showing tlio proposed 
position of all the detached forts round Paris, and the range of their gunn. 

Those of no less than six crons each other in the Ihie St Antoine ami the Place of 
the Bastilr the constant centre of insurrection ! — A curious and instructive cir- 
cunistanco, that the tiro of a hundred gtins should be in the cud concentmted 
upon tho spot whore tho first triumph of popular insurrection took place ! 
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xxxn’ Russia ; large steamboats required to be purchased 
— I — 1 in England. Thus for sill tlie materiel of war, botli by 
land and sea, France was obliged to have recourse to her 
enemies — a melancholy reflection for a country which 
had once sent forth from its own resources the arinit s of 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon, and in ISl’Jl had despatched 
one hundred thousand horses into Russia ; but easily 
accounted for, when it is recollected that France was 
JCap X DOW divided among ton millions of landed proprietors, the 
2ir,2r8. great majority of whom, so far from being able to feed a 
horse, were barely able to feed themselves.^ 

Farther removed from the centre of agitation, and 
M. Guizot's not equally enamoured as M. Thiers of revolutionary 
dura’trthe excitement and military power, M. Guizot was in a 
situation in London to judge more correctly the true 
affairs, and at the same time appreciate the 
real anxiety of the British Government to adjust the 
affairs of the East without coming to an actual rupture 
with the French Cabinet. While, therefore, he officially 
addressed an able memorandum to Lord Palmerston on 
the treaty of l.jth July, defending the conduct of France 
in regard to the affairs of the Jjcvant,* he was careful to 
transmit to Paris, by circuitous channels, detailed infor- 
mation to the King as to the real views of the British 

* “ La France a tonjour^ dans FatlaircH de FOriont, marclier d'aecortl 

avec la Grande Bretagne, rAutriclic, la et la Uu.sbie. Kile u’a jainaib 

iiuic dun.s .^a conduito <iue par rinteret de la ]>aix. Elio n a jamais jugo 
Jes propositions qui lui ont et6 faitea quo d’un point do vuc gem'ral, et 
liamaia du point de vue de .son iiiteret particulior, Jugeant do cc point 
de vue, elle a considere cotnine inal conyus tou« les projetii qui avaient pour 
but d'aiTachcr de M(dn5met All par la force desannes lew portions do rKmpii'o 
Turc qu’il occupe actuellernciit. La Franco ne croit pas cela bon pour le Sul- 
tan ; car on teridrait ainsi a lui donner ce quM no pouvrait ui adinini.strcr ni 
conserver. La France s’est surtout pronoiicee centre le projet dont I’adoption 
devait cntmhier I’ernploi de la force, parccqu’ello no yoyait pas distincteinent 
les moyons dont les cinq Puissances pouvaiont disposer. Mais au surplus, sans 
insister sur la question que pourrait faire iiaitre cetto manicro do proedder tl 
son egard, la France le declare de nouveau : Elle considdre coinrne peu rdfldcliio, 
comme peu prudente, une conduite qui consistera h. prendre des resolutions 
sans moyens de les exdcuter, ou a les cxCcuter par dcs rnoyens insuflisans ou 
dangereux .*' — Memorandum adressi au Vicomte Palmerston par M. Guizot, 
July 24, 1840. Capefioue, x. 218-219, note. 
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Cabinet, and the ease with which affairs might be ad- chap. 
justed, and the serious dangers of a general war averted. 

These representations fell in too completely Avitli the 
King’s own pacific views not to meet with a ready atten- 
tion ; and he was the more inclined to attend to them, that 
unmi.stakable symptoms showed the terror which had 
seized upon the monied interest in consequence of the 
prospect of a general war. 13y an ordonnance of 10th 
Septeniber, M. Thiers liad declared the necessity for 
the fortification of Paris urgent, and opened a credit of 
600,000 francs (.£24,000) to begin them. In tlie midst 
of these warlike preparations, and while columns of 
cavalry and infantry, with long trains of artillery, were 
constantly traversing the streets, the public funds fell 
seventeen per cent in the space of three months : they 
sunk from 86 on 6th July to 69 on 2d October.^ These boc,Vii.l 
alarming symptoms, and the general effervescence of 
the public mind, excited the serious alarm of the King ; 
and in order to discover if possible a mode of escaping 
from the dangers with which he was surrounded, in the 
middle of September he commanded HI. Guizot to meet 
him at the Chateau d’Eu in Normandy. The ambassador 
quickly obeyed the summons, and long and anxious con- Ann- 
fercnces took place between them, upon which the destinies m\' 
of Europe depended.^ 

Louis Philippe was seriously desirous to uphold the 
national dignity and independence; but he had no in- 
dilution to retrograde to the revolutionary fervour qf llie Eastern 
1830, to which the policy of his prime - minister was 
hurrying him ; and his difficulty was, that, as matters were 
situated, he did not see how he could extricate himself 
from the one without compromising the other. M. Guizot 
expounded his ideas to him on both points with his wonted 
clearness and precision. He observed that what was now 
passing in England was rather an accident than a settled 
policy ; that the French alliance was suspended, not aban- 
doned ; that by a few concessions on both sides a good 
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undevstaiuliug might be restored ; and that the dochuna- 
tions of the journals on cither side wero. not to be taken 
as a true test of the general feeling. On the next ])oiiit, 
whether it was possible to venture upon the experinuait 
of a conservative cabinet, the opinions of M. (lui/.ot 
were etpially decided. He thought that tlu' circum- 
stance which most powcrfull}’ inlluenced external nations 
in their opiriion of what was going on in Franco, was the 
over-excitement of the public mind, the distress of ma- 
terial interests, the want of consistency in the conduct of 
Government, of unity in tiic views of the Cabinet, and of 
the majority of the Cliambcr. It was by no means im- 
possible, be tliouglit, to form a government which should 
be in liarmony with the majority of the Chamber, fore- 
seeing in a conservative sense, and with the mission to 
temper the political fever, which left no moderation in 
opinion, and was evidently hurrying on the nation to 
the most dreadful catastrophe. The danger arose from 
Iiaving, in tlic compo.sition of M. Thiers’ Cabinet, re- 
moved to a distance all the men of weight in parliament, 
and who had rendered immense service to the monarchy 
and the cause of order.' 

'J'hesc opinions were too consonant to the pacific dis- 
po.sition and prudent character of the King not to meet 
with Inks entire concurrence ; and lie in secret rcsolvc<l, 
wiien an opportunity occurred, to remove a Minister 
from the lead in his councils wliose measures were 
tending so rapidly to embroil him with the whole of 
Europe. Whether it was that M. Thiers divined these 
views on the part of the King, or tliat he himself recoiled 
from the prospect of encountering the hostility of all 
Europe on the llhine for the sake of maintaining the 
influence of France in Egypt, certain it is that, after 
this interview in the Chateau d’Eu, the policy of the 
Cabinet underwent a total revolution. Orders were 
given to Admiral Duland to leave the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, where the French fleet had lain close to 
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tlic IJritisli all the summer ; and after performing scA’cral chap. 
insignificant evolutions to conceal the real object in view, 
it made sail for Toulon, M-licrc it arrived by the cud of ^**^*^’ 
October. Meanwliile, the Jitiglish fleet, under Admirals 
Stopford and Napier, entered n[)on the short and brilliant ' A«tc,r. 
campaign already recorded,* which terminated in the cap-i'ir" ® 
turc of Acre, and the entire expulsion of the Egyjitians 
from Syria. These events were decisive. 'J'he French 
had retired from the theatre of conflict, the Jb)gli.sh had 
triumjihcd in it. Jn vain M. Thicr.s sought to conceal 
his mortification by declaring “ that the J'’rcnch fleet was 
more at his disjiosal in the roads of Toulon than in the 
seas of Syria ; and that, by means of the telegraph, he 
could send it everywhere to combat the allied scpiadrons.” 

The flimsy device deceived no one. J^very man in France, 
so eminently a warlike nation, saw that in leaving the 
Levant, at the very time when hostilities weretomraencing, 
was the most decisive shunning of tlve conflict. In his note 
of 8th October, addressed to Guizot, lie contented himself 
with declaring that “ France would in no event consent 
to the dethronement of Mchemct Ali.” "' This, however, 
was what none of the allied powers desired ; the expulsion 
of his forces from Syria, and its restoration to the Porte, 
being the object to which their efforts were directed. The 
crisis therefore had now passed in the East ; there was 
no longer any subject of contention between France and 
the allied powers. It must be confessed, France was con- 

Les plus cliers intC'rcts do I’Europc so rattachaient h la continuation 
do rcxistence de la Turquie. Cet empire tenu duns rabaissement, ne pouvait 
servir qu’ii ragraiidisfcomcnt dcs Ktats voisius, au dcHriment de loquilibre 
gem^al ; ot sa mine aurait amcne, dans Ics positions existantos des grandos 
Puissances, un cliangenicnt qui aiirait inodifie Paspect du globe entier. La 
France, ct Ics autres Puissances avee ellc, out si bien eompris ce rosultat in’cn- 
tuel, quo dc concert avec sea allies ellc a constaminent ct loyaleiiicut travaille 
d la consertatioH de V Empire Ottoman, quelqiie profoiuMineut quo leurs in- 
tdrdts rospcctifs pussent otro engages relativcmout il la conservation ou d la 
mine de co royaumo. Alnis la partio integralo do I'Empire Ottouiau sVtciul 
des rives de la Mor Noire d colics de la Mer llougo. II esfc aussi cssontiol do 
garantiL rindepcndaucc de I’Egypto et de la Syrio que rindepoiidauce des Dar- 
danelles et du Bosplioro/' — M. Thiers d M, Guizot, October S, 1840. Cape- 
FIQUB, X. 269. 
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CHAP, tent to forego a tempting prize, and England avoided a 
-IJ! — 1 serious danger on this occasion, for whidU^he latter power 
was indebted to the moderation of the French sovcreii'ii, 
the diplomatic ability of Lord raliuerston, and tlic 
strengtli of the European alliance, but by no means to tlic 
magnitude of its national resources. For such had been the 
prostration of the British forces by sea and land at this 
period, in consequence of the wretched system of economy 
which had been forced upon the Government by the re- 
formed House of Commons, that France had fifteen ships 
of the line in the Levant, while England had only nine ; 
and while the former had three hundred thousand regular 
soldiers ready to be marched down to the coasts of the 

^ Xote, Oot. ^ « 

li. lioit; Channel, not twenty thousand men, after providing for 
the necessary garrisons, could have been assembled to 
meet them on the British shores.*'*' 

But although the crisis had passed for Europe, it was 
by no means over with the French Minister ; and the 
''*■ vacillation of system which saved the world from a genc- 
downfaii. proved fatal to the Minister who had so nearly 

induced it. M. Thiers was worse than defeated — he was 
humiliated ; he had not met death in fair fight — he 
had shunned it. He had lost the confidence of all par- 

* M. Thiers wrote, on the 3d October 1840, to M. Guizot in London ; They 
(England; liavc gratuitouhly sacrificed for a sccondaiy interest an alliance whicli 
lja.s niamtaiued the integrity of the Ottoman empire much more effectually 
than it will be by the Treaty of 15th July. It will be said that Fkuico Ima 
yielded to the wishes of England, and purchased its alliance by that sacrifice. 
The answer to this is obvious. France, once in union with the views of the allies, 
w ill have made none of those essential sacrifices which no independent nation 
should make to another, but only that of a way of viewing certain questions 
of boundaries. But they left her no choice. They offered to admit her into 
on alliance already formed. From that moment she required to isolate her- 
self, and she has done so. But, faithful to her pacific policy, she has never 
ceased to counsel moderation to Mchemct Ali. Though armed and at liberty 
to act, she will do all in her power to preserve the world from the catastrophe 
with which it is threatened. With the exception of sacrifices which might 
affect her honour, she will do everything to preserve peace. If at present sho 
holds this language to the British Cabinet, it is less in the spirit of complaint 
than to prove the honesty of her policy, not only towards Great Britain, but 
the entire world, of which no state, how powerful soever it may be, can ven- 
ture to despise the opinion.” — M. Thiers to M. Guizot, October 3, 1840. Cape- 
riGUB, X. 257, 259, note. 
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tics— of the CoBservativcB, because lie had brought Europe chap, 
to the edge of q, general war ; of the licvolutioriists, be- 
cause ho had avoided it. It was no difficult matter, in 
these circumstances, to effect his downfall ; and his own 
impatience and excitable temperament soon brought about 
the desired opportunity. In the midst of his warlike 
enthusiasm, M. Thiers had desired the early convocation 
of the Chambers to sanction his great expenditure, and 
the King had consented to it, in the hope that the pent- 
up passions of the nation might find vent in the tribune, 
and the war of tongues supersede that of sw'Qrds. The 
Chambers, accordingly, stood convoked for the 5th Nov- 
ember. But an insurmountable difficulty arose in regard 
to the terms in which the recent events were to be alluded 
to in the speech from the throne, il. Thiers insisted 
for menacing expressions, in which the flag of defiance 
was still to be flung in the face of Europe. The King 
tliought this was a senseless and perilous bravado, which 
might lead to the most serious dangers. He refused his 
consent, therefore, to the insertion of the hazardous para- 
graph, and the consequence was, that M. liners resigned 
with his whole cabinet, and their resignations were at once 2 * 3 !'^“^ ’ 
accepted.^ * 

• Tho passage desired by Thiers and objected to by the King, was as 
follows : — Au moment oi\ fiiiissait la demiere session, nu Jraite a signe 
entre la Porto Ottomaiie, I’Anglcterre, rAutricbe, la Prusso, et la Russie, ponr 
roglcr lo differend survenu entre le Sultan et Ic Vice-roi d’Egypte. Cot acte 
important accompli sa7i8 fa participation th' la France, et dans les vues dhine 
politique d laquellc elle u’a point adhere, pouvait dans Texeeution amener do 
dangereusea consequences. La Franco devait les prevoir, et ifc dii^poser a fa ire 
face d tons les Mnemens, Mon gouvernoment a pris sous sa rc?ponsabilit«5 
toutes les mesurcs qu’autorisaieut les lois et iino prcscrivait sa situation non- 
vcllo. La' France, qui contiimo d souhaitor siucerement la paix, demeure fidele 
h la politique quo vous avez plus d’uno fois appuyeo par d’^clatans suffi’agcs. 

Jalouso d’asBurer rindcpendance et Tinti^gi’itd do I’Empiro Ottoman, elle les 
croit couciliables avee rexistcnco du Vico-roi d’Egypte, devenu liii-meino im 
dcs dldmens nt^ccssaircs d la force do cct empire. Mais les <^venemens qui so 
passaient pourraient amener des cons<5queucc8 plus graves. Les mosures prises 
jusq’ici par mon Gouvernoment pourraient aloi*s no plus suffiro. II importait 
done de les completer par de8 niesures nottveUes, pour lesquellcs le concoura 
des deu... Chambres (5tnLt ndeessaire. J’ai dd les couvoquer. Files penseront 
commo moi quo la France, qui n*a pas <St<5 la premiere d livrer lo repos du 
monde d la fortune des ormos, doit tt ienir pr6it d ayir, le jour oH elle croirait 
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The resignation of the Minister having been foreseen, 
and, in fact, prepared for by the King, there was no diffi- 
culty in arranging the new Cabinet. There was no minis- 
terial interregnum on this, as there had been on so many 
previous occasions, when real embarrassment had been ex- 
perienced. To M. Guizot, who had been the chief instru- 
ment in its formation, naturally belonged the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Marshal Soult was again prevailed on 
to resume the onerous duties of President of the Council. 
The other offices were so arranged as to show that the 
Doctriuairjps and Conservatives had at length got entire 
jjossession of the government, and t)1)at a cabinet was 
formed on the basis on wliicli tlic King was desirous 
to conduct it."' So far the task was easy ; but it 
was by no means equally so to conduct the adminis- 
tration so as to calm the general oUervescence, without 
exciting distrust and dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
peo])le. So exciting had been the conduct and language 
of M. Thiers during the last four mouths, and so great 
the effervescence produced by the open encouragement 
given to revolutionary ideas, and the gauntlet thrown 
down to all Euroj)e, that it was no easy matter to say 
how tlie nation. was to be brouglit back to the sobriety of 
rational ideas, or taught wisdom without undergoing the 
ordeal of suffering.^ 

The Chambers met, pursuant to proclamation, on the 
5th November. The King was received in grave silence, 

Vtqu’dibre Eur<)}>CLn sUieu^fment viemu'c. J’aimc a compter plus ([uc jamais 
sur votre patriotique coiicours. Vous voulez couinic inoi epic la Franco soit 
forte et grande. Auciui sacrifice nc vou.s coCiterait pour lui conserver dans lo 
moude le rajig qui lui a]»partieDt. File n’en vent par ddchoir. La France cst 
fortenient attacliec h la puix, mais ellc uc Vach^torait pas (Fun prixindigno d’ellc; 
et votre Roi, qui a mis sa gloirc h- la conserver au iiionde, veut laissor intact 
it bon fils ce dcp6t saerd d’independance nationale quo la ll(5volution Fran^aiso 
a mis dans scs mains.” — CAPEiTGUK, x. 283, 264. 

* Cabinet of 20tli October 1840 : — Marshal Soult, President of the Council 
and War Minister ; M. Guizot, Minister of Foreign Affaii’s ; M. Martin (du 
iTord), of Public Worship and Justice ; M. Duchatcl, of the Interior; M. 
Haumann, of Finance ; Admiral Duperr(5, of Marino ; M. Cunin-Gridainc, of 
Commerce ; M. Teste, of l*ubUc Works ; M. Villcmain, of Public instmetion. 
— i/owitewr, October 29, 1840. 
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interrupted only by 'some faint cheers from the Centre ot chap. 
the Assembly. “ I have felt,” said he, “ the necessity of 
convoking^you before the ordinary time when the Chamber '***• 
assembles. The measures which the Emperor of Austria, King’i*' 
the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Russia, have adopted in concert to regulate 
the relations of the Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt, have 
imposed on me serious duties. I have the dignity of our 
country as much at heart as its security and repose. In 
persevering in that conciliatory and pacific policy, of 
which, during six years, we have been reaping iihe fniits, 

I have put France #n a situation to make face against any 
events which might arise from the course of events in the 
East. The extraordinary credits which, with that view, 
have been opened, will be submitted to you ; you will 
appreciate the motives which led to them. I still indulge 
the hope that the general peace will not be disturbed. It 
is necessary to the common welfare of Europe, to the 
prosperity of every nation, to the progress of civilisation. 

I trust to your wisdom to enable me to preserve it, as I 
would reckon on your patriotism, if the honour of France, 
and the place it occupies among nations, should demand 
from it fresh sacrifices. It is with no less anxiety that, 
for another reason, I have appealed to your loyal assist- 
ance. Impotence has not extinguished the anarchical 
passions. Under whatever form they may present them- 
selves, my Government will find in the existing laws suffi- 
cient guarantees for the public safety. As to myself, in 
the trials which Providence imposes upon mo, I feel only 
that I owe thanks to Heaven for the protection which it 
has accorded to me, and have no duty so great as to prove, 
by my assiduous attention to the interests and happiness 
of France, my gratitude for the aflTection with which 1 310. 
am at this moment surrounded.” ‘ 

Great was the anxiety felt upon the debate on the 
Address, which, as usual, was an echo of the speech ; for it 
was felt to be'the turning-point of French policy, both 
VOL. VI. 0 
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CHAP, externally and internally. On it depended not merely 
— — 1 \Ylietlier peace was to be preserved, and the dogs of war 
leash, but whether the march of revolutiojiary 
Debate on idcas was to be stopped, and the nation retained in the 
drest** unobtrusive paths of pacific industry. “ France,” -said 
M. Thiers, “preferred a conference at Vienna, and de- 
manded Egypt and Syria in liereditary right for the 
Pasha; while, on the other hand, tlic four coalesced powers 
insisted that he should be confined to Egypt. Such was 
the state of afHurs when the ministry of 1st March 
succeeded to power. There was no longer a treaty, but 
an ultimatum, signified to France, an^ to France isolated 
from Europe. France alone was in presence of England, 
and England believed that she must yield. The cabinet 
of 1st iMarcli felt that France had immense interests in 
the East ; on that point they were unanimous ; but the 
‘ great point was to gain time, for our military and naval 
preparations were not complete. England in reality was 
not to be feared, for she would willingly have coalesced 
with us, could she have found a decent pretext for doing 
so ; so great was her dread of seeing the Russians esta- 
blished at Constantinople. It is true that France was 
desirous of entering into a direct and formal engage- 
ment with the Pasha; but that was only because it 
was the only means of extricating an affair otherwise 
insoluble. 

I0-, " Would you know why the treaty of 15th July was 

Coatiiiuc,!. precipitated, and why it was for some days concealed from 
France ? It was because the allies saw in the insurrec- 
tion of the Druses a means of action which had not 
hitherto presented itself ; and because tliey wished Ad- 
miral Stopford to stop the Turkish fleet, and take the 
Egyptian, before France was aware of what was going 
forward. . Was not this act unworthy deception after ten 
years of alliance 'I France felt that affront. It is a mis- 
take to say that I alone felt it, and that I drew my coun- 
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try after me. To do so would have been impossible ; I chap. 
only followed — I could not lead it. How many came to 
rae and said, ‘ Support the dignity of France, and an 
entire nation will support you.’ I own I shared, as every 
good Frenchman should, in these sentiments, and I wished 
to follow out the conduct which they prescribed. The more 
that I examined the question, the more I reflect on what 
passed in my breast in those terrible days, the more strongly 
I felt that if France receded on this occasion, she would 
lose her place among nations. / hnm 1 ivcis about, per- 
haps, to make the blood of ten generations flow ; but the 
thought always recUrrcd, if France retires, slie does so in 
presence of Europe — all the w'orld will know it : the 
Government, the Chambers, are engaged : if she retires, 
she loses her rank. If that monarchy which our hands 
have reared, to the formation of which, during ten years, 
we have directed all our eflPorts, — if it is to be found 
degrading the country instead of elevating it, I can no 
longer bear the reproach of having belonged to it. I 
prefer the obscurity of private life. 

“ To go to war immediately on account of the treaty, 
was impossible. The great thing was to gain time in Concluded, 
order to complete our armaments, which had been sadly 
neglected during the long peace. Thence it was that the 
late cabinet proposed to the King to raise the army to 
639,000 men, and to call into active service 300,000 na- 
tional guards. Great as these forces are, they would 
have proved insufficient if Paris had not been fortified, 
and thence the proposition to do so, made no^ as a com- 
plaisant courtier, but as a sincere and devoted citizen. We 
were not in a condition to act before next May ; and in 
the mean time the advice given to the Pasha was, not to 
pass the Taurus, to defend Syria, Acre, and Alexandria, 
but to invoke the mediation of France; and if the war con- 
tinued, France, with all its forces, would suppoi't him in 
the following spring. I accept the responsibility of all I 
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have done ; it was by me that Mehcmet Ali was curbed ; 
it was M. Cochelet and M. Walcwski who conveyed to 
him my wishes. It was indispensable to gain time at 
tliat crisis; and that was the real object of the note of 
• 8th October, Such was the policy, such the aim of the 
late cabinet ; if it is not now to be carried into effect, let 
those answer for it who have given different counsels to 
the sovereign.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was answered by M. Guizot : 
“ Would you know the real situation, the ultimatum of 
the cabinet of 1st March ? I will tell you in one word : 
It was war — war certain and inevitable,; ;• Are you willing 
to incur its terrible chances for an accident of diplomat^, 
the debates of negotiators 1 It is not the stranger whom 
we would have to combat, if we engaged in such a con- 
test ; it is the factions in our own bosom who torture the 
words of the treaty of 15th July, in order to render it 
the firebrand which is to set the world in flames. What 
right have they to speak to us of having dishonoured 
France, by accepting peace on any terms ? What 
right have they to* suppose us less patriotic, or less dis- 
posed to take up arms, if necessary for the national safety 
or honour ? The cabinet of 29tli October is fitted to 
reassure all minds, to restore commerce, and all the inte- 
rests which emanate from peace. Who is there amongst 
us, the friend of his countiy, wiio is not desirous to see it 
emerge from a crisis so menacing to society, and which 
is so evidently and fearfully rousing the revolutionary 
passions 

“ We are told that France is isolated, that she is put to 
the ban of Europe, that the great powers act independent 
of her. Be it so. Who isolated her 1 Not the allied powers 
who signed the treaty of 15th July, but the cabinet of 1st 
March, which Itepan of its own accord an isolMed negotia- 
tion with the Pasha of Egypt, without the privity of the 
other powers, and which, when discovered, led to the treaty 
of 15th July. MM. Cochelet and Walewski, pur diplomatic 
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agents in I 'gypt, had opened a negotiation with Mehemet chap, 
Ali long before that treaty was signed, which was purely 
a defensive measure against an isolated act of aggression 
on our part. That was the real cause of the treaty of 
15th July. When once it was signed, matters looked seri- 
ous ; it was necessary to take precautions, and therefore I 
approved of the armaments. But there was in reality no 
cause for war. There was certainly a difference of views 
between France and the allied powers on the affairs of the 
East, which I deplore, but nothing more. 

“ Whenever a feeling unusually warm is manifested 
in France, Euro|i| believes a revolution is approaching. Conciude-i. 
Whenever the powers approach each other, or act in con- 
cert, France sees a coalition. That is quite natural on 
both sides. None can be surprised at it on either ; but 
men of sense, who have influence on public affairs, should 
judge coolly in such emergencies. I say now to you as I 
have often said to others. You deceive yourselves ; we are 
not in reality menaced with the revolution which you ap- 
prehend : and in like manner I say to you. You are wrong 
in feeling such alarm for the measures of the allied powers ; 
they are, defensive merely ; they will lead to nothing if 
you do not provoke hostile measures. The treaty of 15th 
July has undoubtedly placed France in a serious situa- 
tion ; it has isolated it from Europe, and induced a cold- 
ness between it and its best and surest ally. That is the 
truth in its full extent ; it is against that we must be on 
our guard — against that we must make preparation. 

But yet there must be a cei’tain measure even in purely 
defensive measures. If you assume an attitude, and 
make preparations corresponding not to the actual 
state of the fact, but to what you erroneously suppose 
to be the fact, you yourselves run France into the 
danger which you say she has incurred ; you arc your- 
selves the authors of the danger ; you compel the for- JwoiAnn. 
raatioL of the coalition which is the object of so mucli 340 , 341. 
apprehension.”! 
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The new Cabinet obtained a decisive majority on this 
question ; the division’ was 247 to 161. More than even 
by this large division against him, M, Thiers wa.s damaged 
by the witlicring accusations brought against him, of having 
withheld for several days the publication of important 
intelligence, particularly of the treaty of 15th July, with a 
view to speculation in the Funds, in the benefit of which 
he largely participated. M. Thiers indignantly repelled 
these accusations, and there was no proof' of their 
truth ; but the honour of a minister must be like that 
of Calphurnia — it should not even be suspected ; and 
men observed that no .such stories were afloat when 
Count Mole and M. Guizot were at the head of aflfairs. 
This division put |^e new Ministry, in the mean time, 
in a secure position, and enabled them to carry on with 
some confidence the negotiations with England and 
the northern powers for the adjustment of the aflairs 
of the East. But as the majority w’as composed of a 
coalition of many pai'ties, it shared in the weakness of 
ail such confederacies, and Government, during tho 
remainder of the session, cautiously abstained from 
-bringing forward any measure which might betray the 
latent seeds of dissolution which were implanted in its 
bosom. ^ 

In one particular, however, the policy of the late 
Cabinet was continued with only a partial modification. 
The FOETiFicATiOK OF I’ajus continued to be the ob- 
ject of special attention from Government. The com- 
mission to whom, in 1836,* when M. Thiers was 

♦ The report of tho commission in 1836 was in these terms : — Qu’il soib 
dleve une muraille d’enceinto flanqude, surmontde d’un chemin do ronde 
crdneld, cnveloppant Ics plus grandes masses d’habitation dos faubourgs ex- 
tdrieurs do Paris, avec fossd Ih ou cetto disposition sera ndccssaire. Quo la 
trace de cetto muraille embrasso les hauteurs qui dominent la ville, on suivant 
Ics directions les plus favoi*ables h. la ddfonso, eu dgard h, la configuration du 
terrain ; qu’elle soit assez haute pour dtre li I’abri de Pescalade, et assez epaisso 
pour ne pouvoir 6tre ouverte qu’avec des batteries de si^ge ; qu’il soit dtabli 
sur les parties de cette enceinte oh le besdin s’en fera sentir des bastions bus- 
ceptiblcs d’etre armds d’artillerie, pour la flanquer, couvrir do leurs feux ses 
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President of the Council, the matter had been remitted, chap. 
had reported in favour of a mixed system, consisting 
of an oiceinte continue, with bastions and a ditch, 
protected in front by detached works upon advantage- 
ous eminences, intended to keep off the incendiary 
batteries of the enemy. Marshal Soult in person 
brought the matter before the Chamber, and insisted 
strongly on the necessity of tlic case, which admitted of 
no delay, and for which 13 , 000,000 francs had been 
already voted. • The entire cost of the proposed works 
he calculated at 140 , 000,000 francs (£ 5 , 000 , 000 ), but 
he made no concealment of his opinion that the in- 
dependence of France might come to depend on their 
completion. M. Thiers strongly advocated their neces- 
sity, but supported the enceinte co^inue in preference 
to the forts dStaches, in which he was followed by the 
whole Liberal and Republican press, which loudly de- 
claimed against the latter system as nothing more than a 
circle of bastiles, with which it was proposed to surround 
and overawe the capital. The case was happily summed , 
up by M. Pag^s de TAriege, who said that the one 
party demanded the enceinte continue in the name of 
nationality, the other the forts detachCs in name of the 7-isi 
monarchy.^ 

Marshal Soult, in a military point of view, argued that 
a great city can never be elFectually defended but by Marsw 
advanced and detached works, which may be each capable litaiy view 
of spstaining a separate siege, and prevent the enemy 
from approaching so near as to be able to set its build- 

approches, et dclairer autant que possible la gorge dcs ouvrages extt^rieurs, qui 
formerout la premiere ligue dc d^feuse. 

** Qu’il soit construit en avant et autour de cetto enceinte, notamment la 
rive droite de la Seine, sur tons les points les plus favomblcs li la defense, des 
ouvrages en 4tat do soutenir im si^ge, et ferm^s h. la gorge. Leur objet sera 
d’61oignor les batteries incendiaires de I’ennemi, do protdger les diverses posi- 
tions quo pourraient occuper les forces defensives quo les circonstaucos 
auraient amendes sous Paris, et de renformer uno grande partie du materiel h la 
ddfense .” — Rapport dc la Qommmion, Nov. 8, 1836. Capefigue, x. 285, 286, 
note* 
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CHAP, ings on fire by shells. In confirmation of this he cited 
xxxiv. siege of Genoa in 1790, where the defence was con- 
ducted by Massena, and the utility of advanced forts was 
so strongly experienced that the conflict to the very last 
never reached the actual walls of the place. To carry 
the Liberals along with them, the Government adopted 
the mixed system recommended by the commission of 
1836; but the whole strength of the fortifications M’as 
thrown by Soult’s advice into the external forts, the 
enceinte contimie being little more than an expensive 
muraiUe cl’octroi. This modified project was adopted 
by the Chamber by a majority of 75 — the numbers being 
237 to 162 in the Deputies, and in the Peers by 147 to 
85. The Government, to assuage the terrors of the Re- 
publicans, agreed that the detached forts were not to be 
armed without a vote of the Chambers, and that the artil- 
lery destined for that purpose, amoxinting to two tJwii- 
sancl pieces, should in the mean time be deposited at 
Bourges. To us, who have seen the defence of the lines 
of Torres Vedras and the siege of Sebastopol, there can 
be no room for doubt that the opinion of the veteran 
Marshal vvas, in a military point of view, the better 
, jionitcur, founded. Certainly an invading army, even of 200,000 
men, could have little chance of subduing Paris, if in the 
Ann. Hist, principal detached forts with which it is surrounded they 
39,’ 40.^’ found a MalakhofF or a Redan, defended by a Todtleben 
or a GortschakofF.' 

But in the middle of these warlike undertakings, which 
Alarming thc cxposcd situation of X^aris, so near the north-eastern 
frontier, the most exposed of the kingdom, without doubt 
rendered necessary, and the want of which the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815 had too fatally demonstrated, the state of 
the finances became every day more alarming, and M. Her- 
mann, with alarming statistical accuracy and without dis- 
guise, pointed it out to the Chamber. During his short , 
ministry of eight months, M. Thiers had cost the nation, 
of supplementary credits beyond the estimated expendi- 
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ture, no less than 185,000,000 francs (£7,400,000);* chap. 
and M. Hermann calculated that if the same rate of 
expenditure were to go on for two years longer, as the 
late ministry had intended, the deficit would amount 
to 800,000,000 francs (£.‘32,000,000), which could only 
bo provided for by a regular loan, tlic resoul’ces of ex- 
chequer bills or other temporary expedients being entirely 
exhausted. Witliout doubt this burden, heavy as it was, 
would bo esteemed light by tlie nation, if it was deemed 
indispensable to the national independence or security. 

But it was not so clear it would bo calmly submitted to 
if it arose from the impetuous and warlike disposition of i Moniteur, 
a single Minister, who was content to set the world in 
flames in order to revive the worn-out fervour of the Re- 
public, or realise the dreams of Napoleon for the establish- cap.x. ssi. 
ment of French influence on the banks of the Nile.^ 

The Ministry in France having been changed on the 
Eastern question, there was no difficulty experienced by 
the other powers in coming to an accommodation regard- isii.re- 
ing it. By two hatti-sherifi’s addressed by the Sultan to 
Mehemet Ali, the latter was confirmed in the government 
of Egypt in hereditary right, and provisionally in those 
of Nubia, Darfour, Senuaar, and Kordofan, and an act 
of amnesty published in favour of such subjects of the 
Porte as had revolted, and should return to their allegi- 
ance. But such was the influence of Russia in the con- 
ferences which preceded this treaty, and such the blind- 
ness to the future of the other poAvers, that a clause was 
inserted in it binding them to recognise as part of the 
international law of Europe the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 


* Supplementary Credits. 


Guerre, . . . . . 

Francs. 

134,000,000 

Travaux Publics, 

7,000.000 

Marine, . 

16,000,000 

Achat de Grains, 

8,000,000 

Impr^vues, 

20,000,000 

Moniteur, Jan. 28, 1841 ; Capepigue, x. 287. 

185,000,000 
Or £7,400,000 
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1841 ; Ann. 
Hist. A.xiv. 
]j 3, J54; 
Doc. Hist. 


115. 
Great 
escape 
■which Eu- 
rope made 
at this 
period. 


in which Russia, as the price of its assistance to the 
Porte, had extorted the elosiiig of the Dardanelles against 
the ships of war of all foreign nations. The clause was 
in these words : “ Their Majesties the Eni])cror of 
Austria, the King of the French, the Queen of Great 
Britain, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the 
Russias, persuaded that their accord oilers the surest 
guarantee for the peace of Europe, the object of their 
whole solicitude, and being anxious to give to the Sultan 
a public proof of their respect for the iuviolabilitj of his 
rights of sovereignty,, as well as of their desire to confirm 
the security of his empire, have resolved, on the invitation 
of the Sultan, to confirm by a solemn act their resolution 
to conform to the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire, 
in virtue of which the passage of the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus and of the Dardanelles is to remain for ever 
closed to the vessels (f war of foreign nations, as long 
as the Porte shall remain at peace. And on his side 
the Sultan declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain 
in future the rule followed in time past as the immutable 
law of his empire, by which it is forbidden to the vcsscl.s 
of war of all foreign nations to enter the Straits of the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus as long as the Ottoman 
Porto shall enjoy peace, reserving the right to grant fir- 
mans of passage to light vessels of war employed in the 
service of ambassadors of friendly powers.” ‘ 

No doubt can now remain tliat the crisis which this 
treaty terminated was of the most violent kind ; and that 
Europe was indebted to the firmness of Louis Philippe, 
and the wisdom of M. Guizot, for deliverance from a war 
which not only would have been attended by the most 
fearful devastation and effusion of blood, but would pro- 
bably have terminated in destroying the independence of 
all the states of the Continent. England and France, the 
only two powers, it was well known, who were capable of 
coercing the rapidly-increasing power of Russia, stood on 
the edge of a desperate conflict, in which all the powers 
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of Europe M'erc again, as in 1813, to have been arrayed chap. 
against Fi ance, and their arras, instead of being united to ' 
defend the liberties of Europe against Museovite aggression, 
would have been turned with fratricidal fury against each 
other. W'liat would have resulted from such a conflict, 
but a vast and most perilous addition to the power of 
Russia, tlie state by whose strength and ambition the 
other states of Europe are most seriously threatened 1 
Without adopting implicitly the hyperbole of M. Thiers, 

“ that the war would steep in blood ten generations,” it 
may safely be concluded that it would have done enough 
in one generation to put in the most imminent hazard the 
liberties of all Europe. The “ war of opinion,” which Mr 
Canning foresaw, would have been induced by M. Thiers ; 
and to what other end could that have led but the dividing 
Europe into two factions, which would have set not only 
nation against nation, but class against class, and could 
have terminated in no other result but a second subjection 
of the entire Continent to French domination, or the not 
less withering weight of Muscovite oppression? Every 
outbreak of the revolutionary spirit, uhicli jNI. Thiers so 
strongly evoked, has, during the last half-century, termi- 
nated in a vast addition to the power of Russia ; and it . 

Avas no wonder it was so, for she was the last refuge of 
the destitute when threatened with revolutionary devas- 
tation. 

The treaty of 13th July 1841, which first recognised as 
part of the public law of Europe the vast concession Reflections 
relative to*thc passage of tlie Dardanelles and the Bos- treaty! 
phorus, extorted from the weakness of Turkey by the 
strength of Russia by the treaty of Unkiar-Skclessi, is one 
of the most curious instances on record in the annals of 
mankind of the insensibility of even tlie ablest statesmen 
to the consequences of their own actions, and the danger 
of being directed in public measures by the memory of 
the past, rather than the anticipation of the future. That 
both M. Thiers and Lord Palmerston were most able 
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XXXIV universally known, and has been. sulTiciently 

■ 1 — 1 proved by subsequent history. Both were clear-sighted 
enough to see that it M'as by Russia that the liberties of 
Europe were most seriously menaced ; and the conduct 
of both afterwards })rovcd that they were full}’ alive to 
this danger. How, then, did these able men, with their 
eyes open to this danger, and at the head of the only two 
nations in the world whose union could avert it, act on this 
crisis 1 They mutually, and as it were by common con- 
sent, brought the two nations to the verge of a desperate 
war. They did more ; they both, by separate means, 
adopted measures calculated, without intending it, to 
paralyse J;he strength of Turkey, where the onslaught was 
sure to be. made. M. Thiers thought that the best thing 
he could do for Turkey, as the menaced power, was to cut 
off firpm it Egypt and Syria ; a proceeding much the 
same as it would be to set about securing the indepen- 
dence of England by cutting off from it Scotland and 
Wales ; and Lord Palmerston, having succeeded in 
bringing all Europe into his measures, thought he had 
secured the independence of the Ottoman empire by 
adopting the Russian treaty of Unkiar-Skelcssi, closing 
. the Bosphorus and Dardanelles against foreign vessels of 
war ; forgetting that Russia, with eighteen sail of the 
line, teas already there, and that the only result of his 
diplomatic triumph was to leave Constantinople, with its 
fleet destroyed at Navarino, unsupported, vis-tl-vis of 
Sebastopol, with its impregnable bastions and four thou- 
sand pieces of cannon.^ » 


j The way in which this extraordinary result was brought 

Way in about is sufiBcicntlj plain. M. Thiers, enamoured of 

which this - , . , , . I . 

was brought revolutionary excitement and imperial projects, was anx- 
“ “““ ious to realise Napoleon’s favourite design of establishing 
French influence on the banks of the Nile ; and Lord 


Palmerston, justly dreading the effects of such an acquisi- 


tion upon the English possessions in India, to which it 
was half way, ably and skilfully formed an alliance of the 
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four European powers to baffle the design. In this he chap. 
was entirely successful ; but meantime, in his anxiety to 
check the extension of French influence, in the Levant, he 
forgot the growth of Russia’s power in the Black Sea. 

The Russian diplomatists skilfully and eagerly took ad- 
vantage of this state of things to persuade the European 
powers to recognise that closing of the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus against foreign ships of war, which she had ^ 
extorted from the weakness of Turkey.^ Thus did xx.«i.§2». 
the Black Sea, with the concurrence of all Europe, 
become a Russian lake, and Constantinople was left 
at the mercy of its colossal neighbour ! Another proof 
among the many which contemporary* history aflbrds, 
that, situated as the world now is, France and Eng- 
land can never be divided without its turning to the 
profit of Russia, and that the real pioneers to the advance 
of despotism are the outbreaks of democracy. 

It is sometimes said that, to avert this obvious danger, 
and erect an effectual barrier ‘against Russian aggres- \yhato«a- 
sion in the East, it would have been better to have let ^or. * * 
Ibrahim Pasha advance to Constantinople, and substitute 
the vigour of a new for the decrepitude of a wora-out 
dynasty.' There does not appear to be any solid ground 
for this opinion. Egyptian tyranny could no more have 
averted the march of Muscovite ambition than Ottoman 
weakness had done. Europe at this time was entirely 
mistaken on this subject. . It mistook the transient vigour 
which organised and methodised despotism had given to 
Mehemet Ali for the rising strength of a regenerated civil- 
isation. Such a thing is impossible in the East, and with 
the Mahommedan religion. There is no renovation there 
but that of the sword ; no regeneration but the physical 
one arising from the inroad of northern conquerors. 

When you superinduce the regularity of European admi- 
nistration upon the oppression of Asiatic government, as 
was done by the Pasha of Egypt, and the English in 
India, you give for a time a. great impulse to national 
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strength, because you introduce a new and far more effec- 
tive method of extracting their resources out of the people. 
But this is done only at the expense of present disi^ontent 
and future ruin ; the perfection of European administra- 
tion, if not tempered by the establishment of European 
freedom, instead of a blessing, becomes' the greatest pos- 
sible curse to humanity. The universal insurrection of 
the Druses, and other hill tribes, against Ibrahim Pasha, 
prove how soon that was discovered by the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor. The sequel of this History wilt show 
whether the same political lesson is not taught by the 
English possessions in India. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND PROM THE ACCESSION OP * 

SIB R. PEEL IN THE END OP 1834, TO THE PALL OP HIS 
MINISTRY IN APRIL 1835. 

Unobserved amidst the strife of parties, unmarked by 
political leaders, unknown to the dominant multitude, xxxv. 
one cause of pai'araount importance and irresistible force i834. 
was, during the forty years’ peace, incessantly acting on 
the British Empire. The mutations of the Currency, 
anticipated before 1819, experienced since tliat period, »heCu^ 
furnish the key to all the' variations in social happiness during tuT 
which were experienced during that eventful period. 

They explain the alternations of feverish and short- 
lived prosperity, and exhausting and long-continued dis- 
tress, which invariably occurred ; they account for the 
vast political changes which ensued, and the entire altera- 
tion in the balance of internal power, and in the tendency 
of foreign and commercial policy, which occurred during 
their continuance. Without a constant reference to this 
paramount and irresistible cause, all attempts to explain 
the political history of Great Britain during this long pe- 
riod will prove nugatory, and the most important lessons 
to be derived from contemporary history will be lost. 

It has been already explained, that as the great objects 
of a currency are to be adequate and retainable, so tlie Lead,-;, 
greatest possible mistakes which can be committed in re- 
gard to the circulating mtidium, are, to establish it on a laws, 
basis which is either too narrow or liable 'to fluctuation. 



tif tys? 

CHAP. Au gold has from ‘the ^arliest^imes been ooh^d€red”'ias 

L the most precious of metals, and o» that account' bwu 

the great medium of payment and vehicle of wmmerce 
among mankind, so it seems, at first sight,- the' wisest 
course to establish the currency on that basis, because 
then it rests on a foundation which is not, in the general 
case, of a changing or evanescent character, but durable, 
if any earthly thing is entitled to that appellation in the 
changing concerns of men. Gold, no doubt, in some 
political crisis, does change value often to a vOry consi- 
derable dcgi’ee ; but it does so, from its being universally 
current, much less so than any other commodity ; and 
therefore a currency resting on it as a basis seems more 
secure than any other which can be figured. These are 
the principles on which the monetary systems of Great 
"Britain since 1819 have been entirely founded, which, 
beyond the limit of £14,000,000 issuable by the Bank of 
. England, and about a similar amount by the private banks 
in the empire, requires the whole circulation to be based on 
gold, and liable to be expanded or contracted according as 
tlie supplies of that metal arc abundant or scanty. And 
these ideas are in themselves so plausible, and the evils of 
an unlimited issue of paper had been so forcibly illustrated 
by the French assignats, that it is not surprising that they 
commanded general assent, and for more than one genera- 
tion entirely governed the monetary policy of the empire. 

Reflection had, however, in the very outset, revealed 
Grand error to a fcw sagacious obsciTers, what experience and suffer- 
they spri^'. iug havc oow tauglit even to the most inconsiderate of 
mankind, that these views are essentially erroneous, and, 
as applied to a domestic currency intended to sustain in- 
dustry at home, of the most dangerous tendency. For 
the purposes of fweign transactions, indeed, whether of 
nations or individuals, it is indispensable to have a cur- 
rency consisting either of the precious metals, or of paper 
convertible on demand into them, because none Other will 
pass current m foreign nations. • But with regard to the 
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Qurwnjjy Well is4o bes^^tairieii at home, and conduct chap. 
the commerce of i^n in4nternal transactions, the re- 
quirement is just the reverse. The object of such a cur- 
rencj is to be adequate and durable, neither liable to be 
unduly accumulated ■ at one time nor extensively with- 
drawn at another. Unless this is the case, money will be 
plentiful on some occasions, and encourage speculation by 
the rise of prices and the facility of getting it ; and scarce 
on others, and so discourage enterprise, from the with- 
drawal of the circulating medium, and consequent fall of 
prices. The greatest social evils which can afflict an 
industrious and commercial community arc induced by a 
circulating medium for internal transactions which is liable 
to fluctuation, and are capable of being avoided by one 
which is not liable to change. 

Tlie very circumstance which renders gold and silver ^ 
the best possible foundation for the currency which is to Danger of a 
conduct the foreign transactions of a country, renders it mainly 
the worst for that which is to sustain its domestic industry, uf* reteu- 
The reason is obvious : hemj always so much in request, 
they are the first to go away. Being the most coveted and 
precious of all articles, they are universally acceptable, 
and are more readily received than manufactures or other 
mercliandise in payment of foreign importation, or in 
liquidation of foreign loans. Hence, whenever a great 
importation of foreign produce takes place into such a 
nation, or any adventitious cause occasions a great export 
of the precious metals, the currency, and with it the credit 
of the State, is shaken to its foundation, and undertak- 
ings the most necessary are suspended from want of the 
necessary funds to carry them on. If the basis could be 
permanently retained at home, it would all be well ; but 
if it cannot, better to rest it on something of less intrinsic 
worth, and less coveted in foreign lands. 

The justice of these principles was to a certain extent 
recognii.ed in the monetary system of Sir R. Peel, be- 
cause the Bank of England was permitted to issue notes 

VOL. VI. H 
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CHAP, to the extent of £14,000,000, and tlie country banks of 

1 the whole empire of nearly as much more on securities 

only, not on bullion. But in this regulation, and still 
Partial but more in the adherence to it in subsequent times, there 
'were involved two capital errors. In the first place, the 
pri?*i^es currency of the Bank of England was convertible 

monVtory demand at the Bank into gold, and that of country 
system, bankers at their several places of issue into Bank of Eng- 
land notes, without distinguishing between those parts 
of the currency issued on securities and those on bul- 
lion. Thus the whole currency was made dependent on 
the retention of yold. In the second place, supposing 
the limit of £14,000,000 had been adequate for the pub- 
lic necessities at the time when it was adopted, it became 
inadequate from the growth of the nation and the in- 
'crease of mercantile transactions, the first of which had 
increased fifty per cent, the latter more than doubled, in 
thirty years after the system was introduced. To sup- 
pose that because £14,000,000 was enough at one time, 
therefore it was always to be enough, is the same error as 
to suppose that the measure of a boy of eighteen will do 
for a man of thirty, or the food which feeds an army of 
forty thousand men will suffice for seventy thousand. 

It is the peculiar evil of a system of currency mainly 
Double set dependent on the retention of gold, that it inevitably 
of 'a'cT-'^* tends unduly to foster and inflame speculation when the 
Tn prccious metals are plentiful, and proportionably check 
and prostrate it when they are withdrawn. When from 
any external cause, or the exports becoming nearly equal 
to the imports by the effect of long-continued and general 
suffering, gold has become plentiful in the coffers of the 
' Bank, and consequently its own issues, and those of all 
other banks, have become fearless and abundant, prices 
rise, speculation flourishes, great undertakings are com- 
menced, and general prosperity for a brief season prevails. 
But in this very prosperity, acting on a system of currency 
based on the retention of the precious metals, are involved 
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the seeds of certain and speedy disaster. The whole 
community, and especially the working classes, having, by 
the extension of the currency, been placed in a position, 
for a time, of comparative affluence and prosperity, the 
consumption of every species of merchandise of course 
increases in a^^similar proportion, and much beyond what, 
from the want of a similar cause, takes place at the same 
time in foreign states. Tlience a great and growing 
balance of imports over exports arises ; and this balahce, 
under the combined influence of free trade and a high 
state of commercial credit, has of late years sometimes 
risen to thirty or forty millions a~year.^ This immense 
balance of course must be chiefly paid in cash, or bills 
convertible into it, the only universally received medium 
of exchange among nations. Thence a rapid contraction 
of the currency to clieck the dreaded drain on the banks 
for gold, a serious fall of prices, a stoppage of mercantile 
discounts, a rise of interest and universal shake to credit, 
and suspension of enterprises of every sort, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial. Thus prosperity, under 
a system of currency mainly dependent on the retention 
of gold, leads to alternations of prosperity and suffering 
as inevitably as night succeeds day and day night, and 
that altogether irrespective of drains of gold from extrane- 
ous causes, such as war loans, extensive importations of 
grain owing to bad harvests, or the like, which neces- 
sarily, and still more immediately, lead to a ruinous con- 
traction of the currency, and consequent stoppage of credit, 
and general suffering. 


♦ Exports and Imports in the undermentioned Years. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Balance. 

1845 

£60,111,081 

£85,281,968 

£25,170,877 

1846 

57,786,875 

76,953,875 

18,266,700 

1847 

58,849,377 

90,921,686 

32,072,505 

1848 

52,849,446 

98,547,134 

40,657,859 

1849 

63,596,025 

105,874,607 

42,278,682 


CHAP. 

XXXV. 




— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 8d edit., p, 856. 
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— simple, although such is the combined influence of the 

clear appreciation of the subject by a few interested 
Remedy for parties on the one hand, and the benighted ignorance of 
tuew evils. qP jjjQ sufferers under it on the 

other, that an entire generation required to be rendered 
bankrupt, or go to their graves, before the subject was 
generally understood. This is to have two currencies 
in e*very commercial community : the oneconv^rtible on de- 
mand into the precious metals for conducting its foreign 
transactions ; the other not so convertible, to sustain its 
domestic industry. The latter currency should be open 
to expansion in proportion to the abstraction of the gold, 
which is the foundation of the first, for it is mainly ser- 
viceable in supplying the vacuum occasioned by the peri- 
odical abstraction of the former. Without doubt this 
domestic inconvertible currency must not be issued in too 
large quantities ; care must be taken that it docs not 
turn into assiguats, and extinguish capital by lowering the 
value of the currency in which it may be discharged. But 
from the abuses of a system no argument can be drawn 
against its use. Because many drunkards perish by the 
undue use of ardent spirits, it does not follow that they 
are to be altogether proscribed in moderate quantities ; 
because the Esquimaux reel about from gorging them- 
selves with wheaten bread, it does not follow that a gene- 
ral abstinence from loaves is to be proclaimed. 

^ The advocates of the present monetary system main- 
The rise of talii that the high rate of interest, amounting sometimes to 
monetary seveu and eight per cent, which always ensues on a inone- 
owbVto””* tary crisis, is in reality owing not to any deficiency in the 
cLpitoh circulating medium, but to the supply of capital being at 
times, from accidental causes, within the demand. Two 
facts of universal notoriety and vast importance are deci- 
sive against this theory. The first is, that in the years 
1813 and 1814, at the close of a war of twenty years’ 
duration, and the borrowing of £600,000,000 during its 
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continnancc, loans of little short of £50,000,000 in each chap. 
year were obtained by Government, the currency of h^ng- 
land being £48,000,000, at £4, 12s. per cent.^ The 
second is, that in 1825 and 1848, when the interest of 
money was, during the monetary crises, from eight to ten 
per cent, it was reduced within a . few months to four or 
five per cent, tile capital of the. country having been 
diminished instead of being increased in the interim by 
the crash — in the first case by the accidental disco^ry 
and issuing of £2,000,000 of old notes by the Bank 
of England ; in the second, by a letter from the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer, amounting to 
a suspension of cash payments. These instances deci- 
sifely prove that the extremely high rate of interest which 
always ensues in a monetary crisis, and is attended with, 
effects so distressing, is in no degree owing to any deficiency 
of capital in proportion to the demand, but solely to the 
monetary laws, which render bankers and money-lenders 
reluctant to lend from dread of being immediately com- 
pelled to exchange the sums in which their loans are issued 
for gold, M’hich is every day slipping out of their hands. 

It is confidently maintained by the gold party, and has ^ 
been argued with much ability by their acknowledged Argument 
head. Lord Overstone, that no lasting relief would be ex- lionists in 
perienced by the establishment of a double currency, partly 
convertible and partly not, because the inevitable effect of ‘'”- 
the issue of inconvertible paper would immediately be to 
drive the gold out of the country, and then either the 
same scarcity of currency which was. formerly complained 
of would still be felt, or the specie would be wholly sent 
abroad, and the currency would become one issued on secu- 
rities, or not convertible only. If £5,000,000 of incon- 
vertible notes are issued, it is said £5,000,000 of sove- 
reigns will be driven abroad, and the nation will expe- 
rience no relief, but merely witness the exchange of a 
metallic for a paper currency. The only remedy for such 
a danger, it is alleged, is the establishment of a system 
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Answer to 
this argu* 
inent. 


which may compel a contraction of credit and of the cur- 
rency when the exchanges become adverse, and thus bring 
back the gold by a diminution of transactions and fall of 
prices. The answer to this argument, which is so specious, 
and has been so ably stated that it has carried with it an 
entire generation, is threefold, and the whole merits of the 
question are involved in their consideration. 

j[n the first place, if the gold can only be retained, 
when exchanges become adverse, by strangling industry, 
starving the country, and so lowering the prices of the pro- 
duce of every species of industry, the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Gold is a very good thing, and necessary for 
foreign exchanges, but it is not worth purchasing by the 
ruin of the country. In every one of the great monetSry 
crises which have occurred every five or six years during 
the last thirty, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions sterling have been desJ,royed. Is the retention of 
gold worth purchasing at such a price ? What is the use 
of it, if it can only be retained by making the capitalists 
rich and all other classes poor'? In the next place, the 
experience of Great Britain, during the French w’ar, 
demonstrates that, by means of an adequate paper cur- 
rency, not only can calamity be averted, but the highest 
degree of social prosperity and national glory attained 
without any gold; witness the years 1809 and 1810, 
when a guinea was selling for 28s. In the third place, 
the apprehension so strongly felt by the bullion party of 
the gold leaving tlie country for any length of time, is 
entirely chimerical. What makes gold leave the country 
is its bearing a higher price abroad than at home, and 
what occasions this is very rarely a redundant paper cir- 
culation in the interior, but generally an extraordinary 
demand abroad, arising either from the necessities of 
foreign armies, the payment of foreign loans, a great 
importation of grain arising from deficient harvests, or a 
large increase of importations over exportations arising 
from great internal prosperity. When the extraordinary 
demand for gold arising from any of these causes has 
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ceased in foreign countries, or the want gf it is felt in chap. 
this, gold will return to this, the centre of wealth and 
commerce, as certainly as the planets will revolve round 
the sun. 

To put this domestic currency on a proper footing, it 
is indispensable that it should bo issued by Governmerd, 8ueh a cur- 
and Government only, and -on the national security, and iTbLXu 
that .every banker who chooses to deal in notes should not 
be. permitted to usurp the king's prerogative, and i&sue 
the current coin of the realm. There is very great 
danger, under such a system, of a currency getting into 
circulation which is at once redundant in point of amount, 
and unsafe in point of security. Tlie currency should be 
all issued by Government, and Government only, and the 
nation responsible for its value as it is for the Three per 
Cents. Notliing would be easier than to establish such 
a currency, and confine it w'ithin the requisite limits. One 
obvious way of limiting it in point of amount, and giving 
it adequate efficacy in averting evil, would be to limit it in 
the ordinary case to half the amount of taxes annually 
paid by the nation. Another, and a still better, to empower 
commissioners, for every million of bullion withdrawn from 
the Bank below a certain standai'd, say £16,000,000, to 
issue an additional million of the inconvertible notes, to bo 
drawn in by being taken in payment of taxes without being 
reissued when the gold comes back. It belongs to prac- 
tical men to devise the details of such a system ; but if 
honestly set about by men of capacity, nothing would be 
more easy of accomplishment. And it may safely be 
affirmed, that if the requisite change is not made, the 
nation will continue to be visited every four or five years 
by periods of calamity which will destroy all the fruits of 
former prosperity, — like the unfortunate culprits who, 
under th« former inhuman system of military law, when 
sentenced to one thousand or fifteen hundred lashes, 
were brouglit out at successive times to receive their 
‘punishmetd by instalments as soon as their wounds had 
been healed in the hospital. 
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CHAP. It has been already seen how powerfully the monetary 
crises of 1825 and 1831 contributed to swell tlie public 
i»34. discontent and suffering, which at length found vent in 
Effecrof the Reform revolution. Not less important Avcrc the 
tl'^Twrin effects of the opposite set of causes in producing* the 
*thepros®- fevcrisli prosperity of 1835 and 1836, terminating, as a 
fsl? natural consequence, in the long-continued depression 
from 1837 to 1842. Several causes concurred, in the 
first of these years, in retaining tlie gold in the nation, 
and inducing a high thougli fleeting degree of social well- 
being. Four fine seasons in succession had reduced to no- 
thing the importation of wheat, and rendered the country 
for the chief food of the people self-supporting.* The 
effect of this, of course, was to stop altogether that drain 
of the precious metals, the most serious that can set in 
upon any country, which arises from the necessity of pay- 
ing for large importations of food in gold or silver, from 
the disinclination of the raisers of it to take payment in 
any other form. At the same time, the reduced price of 
provisions increased the surplus available for other pur- 
chases in the hands of the middle and working classes 
so much as to communicate a fresh and very important 
impulse both to foreign commerce and domestic manu- 
factures. And all this occurred at the very time when, 
from the pacification, in part at least, of South America, 
the supplies of the precious me’tals from those regions 
Avere considerably increased ; and when the restored con- 
fidence of the nation in the stability of existing things, 
by the rolling past of the Reform tempest, had renewed, 

* Importation of Wheat into Great Britain prom 1830 to 1836. 


1830, . 





Quartei's. 

1,701,835 

1831, . 


, 



1,491,631 

1832, . 





325,435 

1833, . 





82!846 

1834, . 





64,653 

1835, . 





28,483 

1836, . 





24,826 


— Porter’s P regrets of the Nation^ 3d edit, p. 140. 
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after a dreary interval, the taste for comforts and luxu- chap. 

ries, and inspired the raisers of them with sufficient ^ 

trust in tlic fortunes of the country to undertake their 
production. 

Tlic effect of these concurring causes ere long ap- 
peared, in the magnitude of the reserve treasure in cjm-wing 
the possession of the Bank of England, the consequent ofTSlnd 
extension of its paper circulation, and the general rise 
of prices, and encouragement of speculation among the 
industrious classes over the whole country. The Funds 
in the latter part of 1834, rose to 91, and the Four 
per Cents in March stood at 104 — a. state of things 
which enabled the Chancellor of the Exchequer to carrj 
through a bill reducing the interest on the latter stock to 
3^ per cent, which was a very considerable saving to tbe 
nation, as the stock of that description amounted to 
£156,000,000. The dissentients were only 969, hold- 
ing stock to the amount of £4,600,000 ; but Government, 
to pay oflf this sum, adopted the very questionable measure 
of making payment of tliat sum out of the “ monies, 
stocks, and exchequer bills held by them under the Savings 
Bank Act;” a step wliich did not in reality diminish the 
security of the holders of money in those invaluable 
establishments, as the stock of tliose who dissented was 
placed in the names of the Commissioners in an account 
entitled “ The Funds for the Banks of Savings ; ” but 
it had an awkward appearance, and gave rise to vari- 
ous sinister reports as to the security of these establish- 
ments, which time has now happily completely dispelled. 

The trade, navigation, and revenue of the United King- 
dom evinced great elasticity towards the close of 1834, 
and during the whole of 1835 and 1836, insomuch that 
that period may be reckoned with justice one of the 
most prosperous which the country had ever known.* iim” 290 ®‘ 
The revenue, as is always the case, rose in proper- 29 ^ 1 ^ ’ 

tion, and for the first time for many years exhibited chron. 
a flattering and growing increase, bringing out an esti- 
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mated surplus of income above expenditure, in 1 835, of 
£1,815,000.* 

The effects of this extraordinary flood of prosperity, 
the result of the important change made upon llie cur- 
rency laws in 1834, by declaring Hank of linglaiid notes 
a legal tender everywhere but at the Bank of Ihigland, 
already noticed,^ were very important, and are still felt 
in various branches of industry and social econoiii}' — 
money being abundant, and the terrors of the bankers of 
a I'un upon them for gold allayed by this great change. 
Advances were liberally n)adc to carry on mercantile 
undertakings, and both railway and banking speculations 
exhibited a rapid increase. In the three years ending 
with 1835, thirty-four joint-stock banks were established ; 
and in 183(J no less than forh/-four new ones were sot 
up — making in all two hundred joint-stock banks, with 
six hundred and seventy branches, all founded since the 
joint-stock system had been established in 182().t The 
issues of the country banks increased in a similar pro- 
portion : in the year 183G they rose £1,500,000. ilail- 
way' speculations underwent a similar increase : the 
number of bills for establishing new lines augmented from 
eleven in 1833 to thirty-five in 1830 and forty-two in 
1837, and the capital expended in them swelled from 

* Kxroins ami l.Mi’oinh of (Iiti vr liuu’M.N from 1S31 to 183G. 


Years ' 

, Doclartd V'alue. 

Tiuportn 

01ii( t.il \ alue. ■ 

1 

llevemio. 

1 

Nfiippinfir* 

Toil!*. 

1834 1 £41,288,526 

£49, .362,8 11 

; X4().125,26;i 

3,132,168 

1835 : 47,<)20,(;.>S 

48 91 1,512 

4.*;, SOU, 3(19 

3,309,724 

1836 1 53,368,572 

57,023,817 

43,091, ISO 

3,491,372 


-—Porter’s J^royress <>f the Xation, pp. 356, 3f)7, 475. 

t Circulation of Private Banks. 

January 1834, . . . £10,152,104 

July 1835, . . . 10,939,801 

July 1836, . . . 12,202,196 

— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 3d edit., p. 432. 
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£2,312,000 in 1834 to £22,874,000 in 1836.* These chap. 
four seasons in succession, at the same time, lowered the 
price of provisions to an unprecedented degree — from 
558. 9d. in 1832, wheat fell to 35s. 9d. in 1835. In a 
word, the perilous tendency of a circulation based en- 
tirely on tlie retention of gold, was during, these years 
unequivocnlly evinced in a way directly the reverse of 
what had hitherto been experienced, but not less fatal ; 
for exchange during those years being favourable, and 
the export of gold small, pa{)cr u'as issued in abundance, 
and s{)ccuIation went on as wildly and extravagantly as 
it had done ten years before, unchecked by the memory 
of the terrible catastrophe in which it had then termi- 
nated. One class only, though th^ most important — the 
agricultural — was severely suffering ; the unprecedentedly ^ 
low price of every kind of rural produce threatened, if 328,“* si'', 
it lasted much longer, to involve them in total ruin.' 

Amid this general prosperity, a calamitous event 
occurred on the Kith October, which filled the inhabi- numitigof 
tants of London with consternation. At six o’clock hou-’^-" of 
in the evening of that day, a fire suddenly broke out 
near the entrance of the two Houses, occasioned by the 
imprudent burning of a large quantity of old records, which 
had overheated the flues w'hich penetrated the building, 
that frequent cause of conflagration in modern edifices. 

The flames burnt with such fury, and spread with such 
rapidity, that all attempts to check them were vain ; and 
the whole efforts of the fire-engines, ‘which on the first 
alarm were hurried to the spot, were directed to prevent 
the conflagration spreading to the adjoining structures of 
Westminster Hall and the Speaker’s house. These were 
with great difficulty preserved from destruction, but both 


* Railway passed and Capital avtiiouised. 


Years. 



Lilies. 

Autlion^ieii (’apiUI. 

1834, 


, 

14 

4:2,312,053 

1835, 


. 

19 

4,S12,«33 

1836, 



35 

22,874,998 

1837, 

. 

. 

42 

13,521,799 


— PORTEU, p. 327. 
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Houses of Parliament, and a great number of the oflicial 
rooms connected with them, became the prey of tlu^ flames, 
and were utterly destroyed. The Painted Cliamber, 
fraught with so many interesting recollections from the 
earliest period of the monarchy — the chapel of St 
Ste^hjCn’s, wjjich carried the imagination back to the days 
of our, Saxon kings — the splendid tapestry representing 
the Spanish jLrnmda, were all destroyed. The lovers of 
the fine arts can hardly regret a devastation which has 
made room for the splendid structure which now adorns 
the same spot, and is destined to witness, it is to be 
lioped for inany generations, the meetings of the Reformed 
House of Commons ; but those who are impressed with 
the reverence for antiguity, will long lament the loss of a 
structure hallowed by the memorfes of eight centuries ; 
and there were not awanting those who thought this 
calamitous event was ominous of the fate of the empire, 
and that, as the old constitution had perished, it was 
fitting that the .structure which had witnessed its growth 
should perish with it. 

It was in the midst of this growing prosperity that Sir 
R. Peel, in obedience to his sovereign’s command, assumed 
the reins of office, and attempted the arduous task of 
forming an Administration, and conducting the Govern- 
ment in the face of a decided majority in the House of 
Commons and the urban constituencies. It was at first 
said by the Liberals that he would not succeed in even 
forming a Cabinet, and that the King, after his ill- 
judged attempt to form a new Administration, would be 
forced to go back to the old one. In this hope, how- 
ever, they were disappointed, for soon after Sir Robert’s 
return the new Ministry appeared in the Gazette, and 
Parliament was dissolved by proclamation. The first 
step of Sir R. Peel was to open a negotiation with 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, as their secession 
from the late Administration led to the hope that they 
might, without a compromise of principle, join the pre- 
sent. But though both these statesmen expressed them- 
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selves in courteous terms towards the new Minister, and 
declared their readiness to give him a fair trial, tliey were 
not prepared, at present at least, to join his Cabinet, from 
a fear that their motives for so doing would be liable to 
misconstruction. The consequence was that Sir Robert 
was thrown back upon the old Tory party exclusively, 
and a Cabinet was formed, containing such an amount of 
talent and eminence as would in former days have insured 
stability, but could hardly be said to promise it in the 
altered state of the constitution under tbe Reform BilD 

* Sir R. Peel’s Government as finally abrangbd 


Cahinet. 


First Lord of the Treasury, 

Sir R. Peel. 

Lord-Cliauccllor, 

Lord Lyudhurst 

President of the Council, . 

Lord Ko-:&lyn. 

Privy Seal, .... 

Lord Wharncliftc. 

Secretary, Horae Departraent, 

Mr Goulburn. 

“, Foreign, 

Duke of Wellington. 

, Colonial, , . 

Lord Aberdeen. 

First Lord of the Adrninilty, . 

Earl Dc Grey. 

Secretary for Ireland, . 

Sir H. Hardmgo. 

President of the Board of Control, 

Lord Elleuborough. 

President of the Board of Trade, and ) 
Master of the Mint, . ^ 

Mr Baring. 

Paymaster of the Forces, 

Sir E. Knatchbull. 

Secretary -at- War, 

Mr llerrics. 

Master- General of the Ordnance, 

Sir G. Murray. 

in the CahlniU 

Postmaster-General, 

Lord Maryborough. 

Lord-Chamberlain, 

Lord Jersey. 

Lord-Steward, .... 

Lord Wiltou. 

Master of the Horse, . 

Duke of Dorset. 

Groom of the Stole. 

Marquess of Winchester. 

Treasurer of the Navy, 

Lord Lowther. 

Firat Commissioner, Land Revenue, . 

Lord Granville Somerset. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Mr Wynn. 

Attorney- General, . 

Sir F. Pollock. 

Solicitor-General, 

Sir W, Follctt. 

In Ireland, 


Lord-Lieutenant, 

Earl of Haddington. 

Lord-Chaiiccllor, , 

Sir E. Sugden. 

Comnmndor-in-Chiof, . 

Sir H. Vivian. 

Attorney-General, ... 

Mr Penuefather. 

Solicitor-General, ' . 

Mr Jackson. 

In Scotland. 


Lord- Advocate, 

Sir W. Rae. 

Solicitor-General, 

Mr McNeill. 


Reg., 1835, p. 181— Appendix to Chron. 
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Peel’s Ad- 
dress, Ann. 
Reg. 1835, 
4, 5. 


Previous to entering on the labours of offico, Sir 11. 
Peel addressed an important letter to the electors of 
Tamworth, which M’as in effect a manifesto to tlie wliole 
middle classes of the empire. It was in the higlicst de- 
gree moderate and conciliatory ; disclaimed all intention 
to interfere with the constitution as established by the 
Reform Bill, but declared his willingness to reform all 
real abuses, and listen to all well-founded grounds of 
complaint. He said : “ With regard to the Reform Bill 
itsllf, I accept it as a final and irrevocable settlement of 
a great constitutional question ; a settlement which no 
friend to the peace and welfare of the country would 
attempt to disturb, either by direct or insidious means. 
I will carry out its intentions, supposing those to imply 
a careful review of old institutions, undertaken in a 
friendly spirit, and with a purpose of improvement. I 
enter upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the 
deepest sense of the responsibility they involve, with 
great distrust of my own qualifications for their adequate 
discharge, but, at the same time, with a resolution to per- 
severe, which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse 
of public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and 
the firm belief that the people of this country will so far 
maintain the prerogative of the King, as to give to the 
Ministers of his choice, not implicit confidence, but a fair 
trial.” There can be no doubt, from his subsequent con- 
duct, that Sir R. Peel was perfectly sincere in these obser- 
vations, and as little that he was thoroughly wise.^ The 
constitution having, after a violent struggle well-nigh 
attended with fatal consequences, been settled on a new 
basis, nothing could have been more perilous and inju- 
dicious than to attempt to alter it, either directly or 
indirectly. The only wisdom was to let it get its full 
swing, and work out its natural and inevitable results. 
“ The people,” says Harrington, “ cannot see, but they can 
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It \7a8 seriously apprehended by many persons who chap. 
knew the strength of the reform passion which had got 
possession of the country, that the restoration to power 
of a Tory (government would lead to serious disturbances, p<^cabie 
and tliose who were aware of the length whicii matters which the 
had gone before the Reform Rill was passed, were not a 
little fearful that the displaced Ministry might attempt tOj"„|;*.y_ 
regain office, as they had carried the bill, by actual force. 

These apprehensions, however, proved happily fallacious, 
and the event showed that the change which had been 
made, by giving the middle class in towns, where most 
danger was to be apprehended, the command of the 
country, had greatljulessened the risk of popular in- 
surrection. The country remained perfectly quiet when 
the change was announced ; conscious of their strength, 
the Liberals continued peaceable. The usual weapons of 
party warfare, indeed, were employed unsparingly, though 
without generally rousing the people to any dangerous 
excesses. The Liberals loudly declaimed that the reign 
of the boroughraongers and the Peers was about to return ; 
that the Reform Rill, if not expressly abrogated, would 
be virtually repealed ; and that the newborn liberties of 
the people would be sacrificed at the shrine of a rapacious 
oligarchy, to whose restoration to power tliis was the first 
step. One leading journal said, evidently on the infor- 
mation of a Cabinet Minister, “ The (^ueen has done it 
all;” an assertion soon found to have been erroneous, 
as the cause of it was the resentment felt by his Majesty 
at the coercions put on him at tlie passing of the Re- 
form Rill. The few journals who supported the Tory 
side answered, that these imputations were entirely un- 
founded.; that no infringement on the Reform Rill, either 
express or implied, was intended, and that the manifesto 
of Sir Robert Peel proved that more real reformation 
of abuses was to be expected from his Administration, 
than from that which the public indignation had so 
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CHAP, recently chased from poM'er. These apprehensions were 

natural on both sides, and such as might have been cx- 

1 pected under the circumstances ; but had the real vicMS 

7*^^’ Doi knowj), liis advent to power would 

bUday, ii. liave becii hailed by the Liberals with more joy thau 

Mart. ii. that of any of their chiefs who carried the Reform 
209.210. gjjji 

The elections took place in the middle of January, and 
Result of it wp from ’them that the Liberals first obtained deci< 
in EogUnd.* sive evidence that a great difference of opinion as to 
their qualifications to carry on the Government had 
arisen in the country. In the metropolis, indeed, in 
w’liich, according to custom, the tjpt trials of strength 
occurred, the Conservatives were eminently unsuccessful. 
Every one of the twenty members were returned in the 
Reform interest. But it M’as far otherwise in the counties, 
and many of the great towns of England : in them a 
large intermi.xturc of Tories was returned. Halifax, 
York, and Leeds returned each one Conservative candi- 
date — in the last he was at the head of the poll. Bristol 
returned two Conservative members, as did Newcastle, 
Exeter, Hull, and \V arrington. Liverpool returned Lord 
Sandou, a moderate Tory, as one of its members, and 
though Sir Howard Douglas, the other candidate on 
that interest, was defeated by Mr Ewart, a Liberal, he 
polled seven hundred more votes than he had done on 
the last occasion. In Lancashire and Hampshire both 
the Liberal candidates were defeated by the Conser- 
vative. On the other hand, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bolton, SheflSeld, Preston, and most of the manufacturing 
towns, returned Liberals. In a word, contrary to general 
expectation, and to the no small dismay of the. Whigs, 
who had anticipated a perpetual lease of power from the 
» Ann. Reg. Reform Bill,2 a small majority of the five hundred English 
members was returned in the Tory interest — an astonish- 
ing fact, considering how lately the country had been^ 
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shaken to its foundations by the Reform tempest, and 
eminently instructive as to the strength of'the religious, 
loyal, and orderly feelings which characterised a large 
portion of the English people. 

It was otherwise in Ireland and Scotland, however, 
where the Reform Bill.had worked an entire revolution, 
and the class in whom political power had been formerly 
too excltlsively vested was entirely stripped of it. The 
whole burghs of Scotland, twenty in number, returned 
Liberal members : in the counties, five were gained 
by the Tories where they had formerly failed, and 
three by the Whigs where on the last occasion they 
had been defeated; and Glasgow, which had formerly 
returned a Conservative (Mr J. Ewing) and a Liberal, 
now returned two Liberals. The electors of Roxburgh- 
shire, who had given a signal proof of . their fitness to 
exercise the electoral rights by hissing the dying Sir 
Walter Scott when he ventured to express an opinion 
adverse to them on the Reform Bill, again gave a 
striking proof of their incapability to bear its excite- 
ments on occasion of this election. Serious disturbances 
took place at Jedburgh, the county town, when Lord 
John Scott, the Tory candidate, made his appearance, and 
numbers of the electors w'cre struck by the mob. But 
this was nothing compared witU what occurred at Hawick, 
one of the polling places for the same county. From the 
very fiirst, symptoms of very serious riot manifested them- 
selves in that town ; and in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of the sheriff of the county and a numerous body of 
justices of peace, and a large body of constables, who 
were in attendance, the most dreadful acts of violence 
took place. The voters who came up to vote for Lord 
John were spit upon, pelted with stones, and severely 
struck, and in some cases tin-own into the Slitridge stream 
which runs through the town, and subjected to the most 
Shocking indignities, which the judges who afterwards 
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CHAP, tried the case of the rioters declared “fo be ivorsc than 
deaih, itself.”' The Riot Act was twice read by the 
sheriff, and tranquillity was only restored, on tlio second 
night of the rioting, by the entry of a troop of dra- 
goons whom the lord-lieutenant summoned up from Edin- 
buigh. The ringleaders in the disturbances were after- 
yrards tried in the Justiciary Court and severely punished, 
hgr eighteen months’ and two years’ imprisonment,^ 

The Irish elections, however, turned the scale agtuost 
Irish elec- the new Ministry. It soon appeared that a compact, 
jWiratf express jor implied, had been made between the Eng- 
wSho- Liberals and the Irish Cathohes, for the purpose 
lies there, subverting the Government of Sir R. Peel, and 
that the whole influence of the Romish priesthood, 
with O’Connell at their head, was to be exerted 
by the most unscrupulous means against them. The 
agitators went round as rapidly as a wheel of well- 
drilled troops on a review. Nothing more was heard of 
the “ base, blood}', and brutal Wliigs.” On the hustings 
at Dublin, Mr O’Connell said : “ I am still for the repeal — 
sink or swim, live or die, I am for the repeal. And here 
I proclaim, by everything sacred, to those who are most 
opposed to me, that I am ready to concur with them, 
and make with them the transition not only free from 
danger, .but perfectly safe.” Lists of the candidates to 
be supported by the coalftion of Liberals and Catholics 
were published, and they were everywhere supported, and 
their opponents resisted, by the whole strength, physical 
and spiritual, of that formidable coalition. The voters 
were collected in their chapels by the priests, and led 
forth to the poll under threats of being refused all the 
rites, and visited with all the punishments, of the Church, 
if they failed to vote for the O’Connell candidate. 
Every one who voted for the opposite candidate was 
threatened with instant death. The Knight of Kerry, 
having started as candidate for the county of the same 
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name, wbicli he had represented for thirty years in Par- chap. 
liament, was immediately assailed, in the most violent 
manner, hy O’Connell, though he had spent ' his life in 
restraining the impetuosity of the Orangemen. “ Every 
one," said he, “ who dares to vote for the Knight of Kerry, 
shall have a death’s-head and cross bones painted on his 
door." Though supported by nearly all the propertj^ 
intelligence, and respectability of the county, he was d«t» 
feated by the priesthood. Of a candidate for New Ross, 
who refused to enlist under bis banner, O’Connell said, 

" Whoever shall support him, his shop shall be deserted — 
no man shall pass his threshold — let 'no man deal with 
him — let no woman speak to him — let the children 
laugh him to scora.” Mr Sheil, another Catholic leader, 
said, “ If any Catholic should vote for him (the Pro- 
testant candidate), I will supplicate the throne of the 
Almighty that he may be shown mercy in the next 
world, but 1 ash no mercy for him in this.” O’Con- 
nell’s principles were repeal of the Union, triennial par- 
liaments, univeraal suffrage, and vote by ballot ; yet he 
received the votes of the family and retainers of the late 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland. The coalition was every- 
where conspicuous, and with such success were its efforts 
carried out by the well-drilled and organised priesthood, 
that a decided preponderance of tlie members returned 
was in the Liberal interest ; and no room remained for 
, doubt that by their means the majority in Great Britain 
for Sir R. Peel would be overcome, and a majority, 
though a very slight one, obtained for the Liberals in the ii. m ' 
united Parliament. 

“ Parliamenl met on the 19th February, and the first 
thing of course done was to proceed to the election of a Division 
Speaker. Upon this question, by common consent, the choice of a 
parties resolved to make trial of their strength. Lord 
Francis Egerton, one of the members for Lancashire, 
moved that Sir C. Manners Sutton, who for eighteen 
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CHAP, years had filled the chair with the iinaniiiious approlia* 
tion of all parties iu the house, should be re-elected; 
and the motion was seconded bj Sir C. Burrell. On the 
other hand, Mr Denison, one of the members for Surrey, 
proposed Mr Aborcroraby, a gentleman of talents at the 
bar, and strongly supported by the Devonshire family, 
of which he had long been the confidential adviser ; and 
he Avas seconded by Mr Orde. The division Avas looked 
to Avith great anxiety by all parties, as it Avas well under- 
stood that it AA’ould be decisive of the fate of the Ministry 
by testing the comparative strengtlf of parties in the new 
house. After a long debate, in which, as usual on such 
occasions, every topic Avas touched on except that really 
in the minds of the speakers, the division took place in 
the fullest house on record, there being 626 members 
present. It showed a majority of ten votes for Mr Aber- 
cromby, the numbers being 316 to 306. This division 
was by far the most important of any which had taken 
place since the passing of the Reform Bill, and it brought 
out in clear colours the real and lasting effects of that 
measure. Of the English members, a great majority of 
the county representatives voted for Sir Charles Sutton, 
and a majority of 23 supported him, including the 
borough members ; and of the Scotch, 31 voted for Mr 
Abercromby, and 18 for the late Speaker, still leaving a 
majority of 10 for Sir C. Sutton. But the Irish members 
at once cast the balance the other Avay ; for 61 voted for 
Mr Abercromby, and only 41 for Sir C. Sutton, leaving 
the latter, upon the Avhole, in a minority of ten votes. 
Two things were evident from this mem^able division, 
in which the future of England for the next half-cen- 
tury was clearly foreshadowed. The first was, that the 
1 Pati Deb entirel)^ on party questions, at the mercy 

xxvi. 1; ’ of the Irish Catholic members ; ^ the second, that the 
1835 ^ 35 .®' county members of the whole empire were outvoted 
hy the borough, in the proportion of 35 to 20, and 
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that a largo majority of the former had declared for the chap. 
Conservative side.* ^ 

It was at first thought that Sir R. Peel would resign 
on this defeat; but being deeply impressed with the nwitiVn on 
responsibility of his situation, and the duty which hcvek^”^*' 
owed to the Sovereign wlio liad appealed to him in his 
distress, he resolved to persevere, and not to retire till, on 
some vital question of ministerial policy, a majority of the 
House of Commons declared against him. On the 24tli 
February, the House met for the despatch of business, and 
the Speech from the Throne, after lamenting the destruc- 
tion of the two Houses by fire, congratulated the country 
on the commercial prosperity which was universal, but 
“ deeply laments that the agricultural interest continues 
in a state of deep depression. I recommend to your con- 
sideration whether it may not -be in your power, after 
providing for the exigencies of the public service, and 
consistently with the steadfast maintenance of the public 
credit, to devise a method for mitigating the pressure of 
those local charges which bear heavily on the owners and 
occupiers of land, and for distributing the burden of them 
more equally over other descriptions of property.” The 
Address, which was moved in the Commons by Lord 
Sandon, was as usual an echo of the Speech ; but when it 
was brought forward, an amendment was moved by Lord 
Morpeth, which obviously put the very e.xistence of the 


* The following is an analysis of this important division 
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—Ann, Reg^ 1835, p. 3 ; Pari. Peh, xxvii. 

The 'Candidates voted for each other^ and the four tellei*s are not in- 
cluded in the above enumeration. 
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XXXV doubted whether, even if entirely conceded, 

' " ' it would yield the benefit to them which they seem to 
March 7 ®“PPOSO. Sir R. Pcel resisted the proposal, upon the ground 
that, however desirable it might be to give relie f to the 
agricultural interest in that way, the state of the revenue 
would not admit of it. Lord Althorpe had stated the pro- 
bable surplus, after taking into view the reduced taxation 
this year, at £250,000 ; the malt-tax proposed to bo re- 
pealed brought in £4,812,000 last year. In other, words, 
the reduction would leave thq exchequer in a deficiency , 
of £4,562,000. This statement was decisive, for every 
one saw that the inevitable result of going into the repeal 
would be the dire alternative of a, property-tax. Sir R. 
Peel’s words were : “ My prophecy is, that if you repeal 
this tax, you will make an income-tax necessary ; to that, 
bo assured, you must come at last, if you repeal the malt- 
tax. You will lay your taxes on articles of general con- 
sumption, on tobacco, on spirits, on wine, and you will 
meet with such a storm that will make you hastily precede 
from your first advances towards a substitute. To a 
property-tax, then, you must come ; and I congratulate 
you, gentlemen of the landed interest, on finding your- 
selves relieved from the pressure of the malt-tax, and 
falling on a good comfortable property-tax, with a pro- 
posal, probably, for a graduated scale. And you w]io 
represent the he{^vy land of this country — the clay soils, 
the soils unfit for barley — I felicitate you on the prospect 
which lies before you. If you think that the substitute 
will be advantageous to your interests, be it so ; but do 
not, when hereafter you discover your mistake, do not lay 
the blame upon those who offered you a timely warning, 

1 Ann Reg CRutioned you against exchanging the light pressure 
1836 , 116 , of a malt duty for the scourge of a property-tax.” i 
Deb. xxvi’. The Liberals and Ministerialists accordingly joined to 
834 .'^^^’ ' resist the motion, which was thrown out by a majority 
• of 158 ; the numbers being 350 to 192. Thi§ was very 
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nearly in tiie proportion of the borough to the county chap, 
members in the whole house. x.xxv. 

Sir It. Peel stated a very remarkable thing, in the 
course of tliis debate, in regard to the diminished con- Oreaui- 
siunption of beer in the country, compared with what it ™'?he'™n- 
had been a century before, “ In the year 1722,” said 
he, “ the population of the country (England) amounted 
to about (>,000,000, and the beer consumed, as stated in 
the returns, was nearly the same, being about 6,000,000 
.barrels ; so that a barrel of beer was consumed 
by each person. In 1833 the population amounted 
to 14,000,000, and yet the annual consumption for the 
last three years preceding the repeal of the Beer Act was 
only 8,200,000 barrels, being little more than half a 
barrel to each person. This great diminution is to be 
ascribed chiefly to the increased consumption of other 
articles, especially tea, spirits, and coffee. Tlie first has 
increased, since 1722, from 370,000 lb., or an ounce to 
each person, to 31,829,000,1b., or 2^ lb. to each -per- 
son : the second, from 3,000,000 gallons, or half a gal- 
lon to each, in 1722, to 12,332,000, or nearly a whole 
gallon, in 1833 : the third from 262,000 lb. in 1722, or 
f of an ounce to each person, to 20,691,000 lb., or 1^ 
lb. to each person.” These figures, which may be entirely 
relied on, coming from such a quarter, are very remark- 
able, and go far to account for the great diminution in 
the consumption of beer, by indicating a change in the 
national tastes. When it is recollected, however, how 
strong is the general predilection of the working classes 
for beer, and how necessary it is to recruit the strength 
of those who are worn out by incessant toil, it is evident 
that it does not explain it altogether ; and that much 
was, at the same time, owing to the fall of wages in all 
classes, especially the agricultural, which had followed 
the contraction of the curi’ency in 1819. And that it 
was this contraction, joined to the fact of three fine har- 
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CHAP, vests having been reaped in succession, which was the 
real cause of the depressed price of agricultural produce, 
and not the malt-tax, is proved by the fact, also men- 
tioned by Sir R. Peel, that the price of barley, heavily 
taxed, was then higher in reference to that of wheat than 
S m' known before — a fact which decisively 

Ilf. ’ demonstrated that the fall was owing to some extraneous 
cause common to both.i 

A striking proof was soon afforded of the strength and 
Debate on blindness of the spirit of party which had now got pos- 
dondervy’s scssioii of tlic legislature, in the opposition made to the 
mentasam- appointment of tBc Marquess of Londonderry to the 
situation of ambassador at St Petersburg, which, though 
not as yet formally made out, had been officially an- 
nounced by Government. This was strongly objected to 
by ^Ir Sbeil and Mr Cutlar Fergusson in the House of 
Commons, mainly upon the ground that he had said the 
Poles were rebellious subjects of Itussia, and that having 
ourselves violated the treaty of Vicuna by partitioning 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, we had no right to com- 
plain of the Emperor of Russia having done the same by 
depriving the Poles of the constitution provided for them 
by the same treaty. Sir R. Peel made a feeble defence, 
resting chiefly on the well-known military and diplomatic 
services of the gallant Marquess, and the danger of the 
House of Commons interfering in one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the King’s prerogative, the choice of ambas- 
sadors. Lord Stanley expressed opinions similar to the 
mover, adding a hope that Ministers would even at the 
eleventh hour cancel the appointment. As the appoint- 
ment had not been made out, the motion was withdrawn ; 

Marquess read the debate in the papers 
133; Pari, of following day, he, with his usual disinterested 

Deb. xxvi*,^ o j y ? 

939 , 089 . manliness, relieved the Government of all embarrassment 
on the subject by resigning the appointment.^ 

The Marquess of LondondeiTy said, in announcing this 
in the House of Peers : “ Having but one object, and that 
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is to serve the King honestly, and to the best of my chap. 
ability, were I to depart from this country, after what 
has passed in the House of Commons, I should feel my- 
self, as a representative of his Majesty, placed in a new, 
false, and improper position. My efficiency would be 
impaired, and it would be impossible for me to fill the onijeofficc 
office to wliich I have been called with proper dignity or 
effect. Upon these grounds I have now to announce that 
no consideration will induce me to accept the office which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer upon 
me.” The Duke of Wellington said : “ I recommended 
that my noble friend should be appointed ambassador at 
St Petersburg ; and I did so, founding on my know- 
ledge of my noble friend for many years past, on the 
great and important military services, and on the fitness 
he has proved himself possessed of for diplomatic duties 
in the various offices he has filled for many years, parti- 
cularly at the Court of Vienna, from which he returned 
w’ith the strongest marks of the approbation of the 
Secretary of State. Being a military officer of high rank 
in this country, and of high reputation in the Russian 
army, he was peculiarly fitted for that employment.” 

This was said with the Duke of Wellington’s usual intre- 
pidity and manliness of character, and a soldier could not 
have said less of au officer who had bled with the heroic 
Russian Guard on the field of Culm, and, by his cease- 
less efforts to bring up Bernadottc and the Swedes, had 
mainly contributed to the victory of Lcipsic.^ But he ixxxi. § w. 
might have added, that, of all men in existence, he was 
the one whom the friends of Poland should least have ob- 
jected to for such an appointment ; for he was ‘the repre- 
sentative and inheritor of the policy of the statesman 
who had, by his single efforts, preserved a remnant of 
Polish nationality at the Congi’ess of Vienna, when 
deserted by all the world and who, while the Liberals 
of Europe had given them nothing but empty words tend- 133, 134. 
ing to insurrection and wretchedness, had conferred upon 
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CHAP, them substantial deeds, the springs of social prosperity, 
and ■won for them a constitution which had conferred a 
period of felicity unparalleled in the long annals of Sar- 
matian suffering. 

On the I7tli March, Sir R. Peel introduced a bill to 

90 

Sir Robert I’elieve Dissenters from the hardship under which they 
alleged they laboured, of being obliged to celebrate their 
measures, jjjan’iagcs accoi'ding to the form of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and to effect this by proposing two ceremonies, one 
a civil and tlie other a religious ceremony, and to leave 
the last to be celebrated according to the forms of the 
church to which the parties belonged. The Dissenters 
approved of this bill, but it fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of the change of Ministry which so soon after 
ensued, and the matter was settled in the next session by 
an act passed under the succeeding Government. Sir 
Robert introduced a measure for the commutation of 
tithes, calculated to facilitate that most desirable object. 
All the committees of the preceding year were reappointed, 
which had for their object the removal of abuses of any 
kind. Several remedial measures were also brought for- 
ward ; in particular, one v^as introduced for the better 
discipline of the Church of England, which proposed the 
equalisation of certain great church incomes, and the crea- 
tion of two new bishoprics, those of Ripon and Man- 
chester. Ministers were defeated on a motion for an 
address to the King, praying him to grant a charter to 
the University of London, authorising them to give de- 
grees, by a majority of 246 to 136. But notwithstanding 
this check, which was not considered to be on a party 
1 p„i. Deb. question, the Administration, and especially the Premier, 
279 ” 3 oi^’ were rapidly rising in public estimation, insomuch that 
u!i« challenged the Opposition to bring forward a 

ise-isB. ’ distinct motion of want of confidence, which Lord John 
Russell declined.^ 

The skilful leader of the Whigs knew well the reasons 
he had for declining this challenge : he was preparing a 
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decisive struggle on much more favourable ground — that chap. 

of the Irish Church question. That establishment pre ^ 

sented many salient points open to attack, in consequence 3 , ' 
of the very principle on which it was rooted. That prin- 
ciple was that of a Missionary' Church, It was never yemment 
based on the principle of being called for by the present oiurch "" ' 
wants of the population; what it looked to was -their 
future spiritual necessities. It was founded on the 
same reasons which prompt the building of churches 
in a densely-peopled locality, the running of roads 
through an uncultivated district, of drains through a 
desert morass. The principle was philanthropic, often 
in its application wise ; but it proceeded on one 
postulate, which, unfortunately, w'as here awanting, viz., 
that the jjeople will embrace the faith intended for 
them. This was so far from having hitherto been the 
case, that the reverse was the fact. Either from the 
natural disinclination of the excitable Celtic population 
for any creed which did not appeal to the imagination, 
the senses, or the fears of the people, or from the Pro- 
testant faith being not adapted to a race of men in their 
infant state of civilisation, nqt only had the Church of 
England made little progress in the making of proselytes, 
but the Romish Church was daily encroaching on its do- 
main. Over the whole country the Catholics were then 
to the Protestants as four, in some parts of it as twenty, 
to one. Any measure, therefore, which went to correct this 
great inequality between the possessors of church property 
and the members of their flocks, was sure to enlist in 
its support not only the whole Irish membei's returned in 
the Catholic interest, who were upwards of forty, but the 
greater part of that still more numerous body in Great 
Britain, who looked upon the comparative number of the 
members of diflerent religious persuasions as the only 
just and solid ground for the distribution of ecclesiastical 
property. ' . ’ 

The decisive question came on on ihe 30th March. 
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CHAP. On tbo evening of that day, Lord John Hassell moved 
— 1_1 “ that the house do resolve itself into a committee of the 
'whole house, to consider the temporalities of the Chuirh 
RuMeu?” with the view of applying any surplus of the 

motion re- revenues not required for the spiritual care of its members 
thMr'fsh to the general education of all classes of the people, with- 
March'k out distiuction of religious persuasion.” This motion was 
most skilfully devised by the able leader of the Oppo- 
sition for the object in view. It merely assumed indi- 
rectly, without c.vprossing it, a power in the legislature to 
deal with Irish Cliurch property ; a principle which ho 
knew Sir H. Peel could not concede, but which, never- 
theless, would command the support of all the parties, 
and sections of parties, which might be expected to 
coalesce against his Administration. The Irish Catholics, 
ascertained by experience to hold the balance in the 
House of Commons in their hands, were sure to give it 
their unanimous and zealous support ; the Dissenters 
would join their ranks from hostility to the common 
enemy, the Church of England ; the Radicals, from 
enmity to any government, and a desire to get in the 
point of the revolutionary wedge into the weakest part of 
our national institutions. Thus, from different motives, 
all classes of the Opposition might be expected to join in 
^ Double- support of this motion, and the great problehi which am- 
of^pceu'n. is ever ready to solve in rc[)rcsentativo states was 

R«i ifils 'i^' * to find a question upon which parties the 

ir*. ’ most at variance can unite without compromising their 
own consi.stency.* 

On the part of the motion, it was urged by Lord John 

ta'ISrouff Lord Howick : “Fully adnutting 

the motion, that an establishment tends to promote religion, -to main- 
tain good order, and that it is agreeably to a majority of 
the people in this part of the empire, it is yet apparent 
that it can deserve this high character only so long m it 
really fulfils these objects. ‘ The authority of a church,’ 
says Paley, ‘ is founded upon its utility ; and whenever 
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upon this principle m'o deliberate concerning tlie form, 
propriety, or comparative excellency of diflercut establish- 
ments, tlic single view under whicli we ought to consider 
them, is tho preservatron and communication of religious 
knowledge. Every other idea, and every other end, 
which Iiavc been mixed up with this, as tlie making the 
Church an engine or even ally of tlie State, converting it 
into the nn ans of strengthening or dilFu-sing influence, or 
regarding it as a support of regal in opposition to popu- 
lar fonns of government, have served only to debase the 
institution, and to introduce into it numerous corruptions 
and abu.ses.’ Tliis being tlie avowed object of ecclesias- 
tical establishments, how far has the Cliurch of Ireland 
come up to that standard ? It is immcn.sely rich : 
what use docs it make of its riches In the beginning 
of the last century its revenues were under .til 0,000 
a-ycar ; .they arc now £791,721, or in round numbers 
.£800,000. While this enormous increase has been 
takiiig place, has there been a corresponding augmenta- 
Uon in the number of conversions to the Protestant faith, 
or has the activity and zeal of the clergy been such as to 
warrant the continuance of this large revenue I So far 
from this being the case, the fact has been in many in- 
stances just the reverse : the established clergy have con- 
sidered themselves as a great political body rather than a 
sot of religious teachers, and in consequence the number 
of Protestants, so far from having increased with the 
growth of the Establishment, has diminished. 

“In the county of Kilkenny, in 1731, there were 
1055 Protestants ; now there arc only 945. In Armagh, 
at the same period, the Protestants were 3 to 1 ; now 
they are 1 to 3. In Kerry the proportion of Catholics is 
still greater. The whole Protestants of Ireland do not, 
in all probability, exceed 750,000, of whom 400,000 are 
in the single province of Ulster. In nine dioceses, out 
of a population of 2,667,558 souls there are only 335,106 
Protestants ; while there are 1,732,452 Catholics — rbeing 
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in the proportion of above 5 to 1. It is then clear, tliat 
M'hile in some parts of Ireland the members of the Estab- 
lished Church are sufficiently numerous to require a consi- 
derable number of beneficed clergy m‘cn, in other parts they 
form so small a proportion that it is neither necessary nor 
right to maintain so large an establishment. At pre.sont 
the £800,000 a-year, which forms the income of tin* Irish 
Church, is expended entirely for the benefit of perhaps 
an equal number of the people, Avhilc the remaining seven 
millions, equally burdened bv, derive no benefit wliatcver 
from it. 

“ This state of things is so monstrous, that it inevi- 
tably, and as a matter of necessity, led to a general com- 
bination against the payment of tithes ; and thi.s, in its 
turn, induced another set of evils, hardly less formidable 
than those from which it originated. Mo one can justify 
that combination ; all must deplore it ; but it was inevi- 
table ; and what we have to consider is, how its continu- 
ance or recurrence is bcst*to be prevented. That resist- 
ance has become so general and inveterate, that all the 
efforts, whether of the clergy or the government collcc- 
tow, har^^en unable to overcome it. Thus the Esta- 
blishment has not merely failed to diffuse spiritual doc- 
trine and religious consolation among the great mass of 
the populace, but it has done just the reverse. It has 
brought the clergy into continual collision pth the people, 
which has. led to scenes of civil strife and bloodshed, 
and brought about a state of things utterly irreconcilable 
with the true ends of all church establishment, religious 
instruction and spiritual consolation. It has become 
painfully evident that these great and paramount objects 
can never be aided, or even attained, by limiting the re- 
ligious instruction of the people of Ireland, as it has 
hitherto been, and applying the revenues of the Irish 

Church to maintaining the doctrines of the Establishment, 
md to no other purpose whatever. 

“ This being so, it is evident there must be a reform ; 
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and that reform should consist in adapting the Estal)- chap. 
lisliincnt to the wants of those who belonged to it, not 
in making unnecessary additions. If this principle is '***• 
adopted by the house, it cannot do otherwise than make Contbued. 
a great reduction in the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Ireland. Whatever remains after that reduction, ought 
to be applied to some object by which the moral and 
religious instruction of the people of Ireland may be 
advanced, and by which they may be led to believe 
that the funds which were nominally raised were really 
applied for their benefit. The use to which the surplus 
is proposed is general education, according to the .system 
adojited by the National Hoard in Ireland, by which 
individuals of all persuasions can receive religious and 
moral instruction, and be brought up in harmony together. 

I'l'om the earliest times this is what it has been the ear- 
nest wish of this house, as well as of all the real friends 
of Ireland, to accom[>lish. This was the course which the 
Commis.sion of (Jeneral Education, appointed in ISIG, con- 
sisting, ot the Archbishop of .Vrmagli, Mr (Jrattan, and 
Mr Ed geworth, recommended. The quo.stion is not whe- 
ther the people of Ireland should be Catht^l^oF'DAt, 
but whether or not they should receive the ef^uentsT of 
moral and religious instruction. Since the establishment 
of the National Hoard of Education in Ireland, introduced 
by Lord Stanlgy when Secretary for Ireland, there has 
been the most perfect harmony of feeling ; and wherever 
schools have been established on that principle, they have 
been productive of the most beneficial results. 

“ It is objected to the principle of this plan that church 
property cannot be applied to any purposes not strictly Concimied. 
ecclesiastical, any more than private property can be 
taken away from its owner. Hut is there any analogy 
betw'een private property and that vested in the bisliops, 
deans and chapters, and clergy of Ireland ? The very 
acts of this Farliamcnt prove the reverse. A bill had 
been passed which stnick off ten of the bishoprics of 

VOL. VI, K 
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CHAP. Ireland, and appropriated tlieir revenues to those next 
in order — the deans and chapters. But supposing there 
was enough for them, and still a surplus, what tlion % It 
was to be applied to rectors’ churches and glehe-houses. 
But if a surplus still remained after all these objects had 
been accomplished, how could it be maintainetl that it 
was not to be applied in the way most generally bonelicial, 
in promoting that which is the foundation on which all 
religion and morality must be .built — that is, general educa- 
tion ? In so applying any surplus funds which may be at 
your disposal, you are not diverting it from its religious 
destination ; rou are, on the contrary, applying it to the 
most important of all religious objects — the widening the 
entrance by which all religious knowledge is to be let in. 
You are applying your resources to broadening the foun- 
dations upon which alone an extended superstructure 
can be reared. It is no answer to this to say, that 
the land which pays tithe to Protestants is to that in the 
hands of Catliolics as lifteen to one. That w’ould be a 
* Deb. serious argument if the Established Church existed only 

XXVII, 362, p I . , , . . 

390; A^. for the rich ; but it is nugatory when it is recollected 
17 *^ 177 ! ’ that eveiy establishment professes to bo for tlie whole, 
and especially the poorest classes of the community.” ^ 

^ On the other hand, it was maintained by Sir R. Peel, 
Answer of Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham: “The account 
Minu- Qf jIjq revenue of the Irish Church is greatly exag- 
gerated : so far from amounting to £800,000 a-year, it 
does not exceed £620,000 ; and even on that sum a 
charge of £70,000 a-ycar, being that of vestry cess, has 
been recently laid, which was formerly paid by the land. 
A tax, exclusively borne by the Church, of from three to 
fifteen per cent, has been laid on all livings ; and that Act 
enacted, that in all livings in which service had not been 
performed from 1830 to 1833, when a vacancy occurred 
there should be no reappointment, and the revenues of 
that living, after paying a curate, should be destined 
to other parishes ^flferently situated, but for purposes 
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strictly f’rotestant. Here, then, Is a provision already chap. 
made for the profp’essive diminution or extinction of the 
I'jpiscopal (Jhurcli in those situations where it i.s not 
called for, and can be of no utility. Whence, then, the 
an.xioty to take away a surplus which, in all probability, 
will not e.vrccd Ail 00,000 a-year, from a Church already 
subjected to such heavy and exclusive burdens '{ It is 
not pretended that the object of this approjudation is to 
apply the income seized to the j)ayincnt of the national 
debt, or that it is justilied by any state necessity. In 
truth, the whole thin" is done, as the lawyers say, in 
eianlutioiit m riciui. It is brou"ht forward, not because 
the State is poor, but because the Church is rich ; not 
that the people may gain, but that the Church may 
lose its wealth. 

“ Such a doctrine as this completely breaks down the 
great principle which is at the foundation of all property, 
and which it has ever been the object of good govern- 
ment to maintain inviolate ; a doctrine which, if once 
admitted, will bring any state from the condition of the 
highest civilisation to that of utter barbarism. If the ap- 
propriation clause, as now shaped, once passes into law, 
not only will the Protestant cease to be the established 
religion of Ireland, but it will be fatal to the Church 
Establishment in this island also. It was to avoid this 
very danger that the Irish legislature had stipulated in 
the Articles of the Union for the safety of the Protestant 
Church ; and, without going the length of contending that 
those Articles arc like the laws of the Medes and Persians 
which cannot be altered, yet it is evident they should not 
be infringed upon without evident^nd pressing necessity ; 
and if there is any one interest which more than an- 
other should be treated with tenderness, it is that of a 
church being that of a small minority in the country, and 
therefor" beset with dangers and surrounded by enemies. 

“ Is the proposed measure likely to pjicify Ireland, or 
heal any of the divisions of that unhappj’ country ? Can 
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CHAP, anything exceed the absurdity of supposing that resistance 
to paying tithe to a Protestant church will be removed by 
applying a small fraction of its income to a different pur- 
Continued. posc ? Supposc tlic iucumbcnts removed from one-fourth 
of the parishes in Ireland, and tbeir revenues applied to 
the national schools — will that alleviate the discontent in 
the remaining three-fourths, where the incumbent still re- 
sides, where service is still performed, and tithes arc still 
levied ? Will it not rather increase the agitation by en- 
couraging the hope that, by prolonging it, the stripping of 
the Church, now partial only, u ill be rendered universal ? 
If peace is the object of this measure, its success is hope- 
less ; it Mill only prove an additional firebrand of M'ar. 
Tills is the object which has hitherto been ahvays held 
out as inducement to go into the measures urged upon us 
by the Roman Catholics ; peace — peace, is the universal 
cry. And now it is not disguised tliat there is no peace, 
and that this is the first of a set of measures avow- 
edly intended to annihilate the Protestant Establishment. 
What said Dr M'llale, one of the ablest of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, in 1.S.‘13, after he was in the full enjoy- 
ment of his civil rights '( ‘ After all the evils which have 

fallen on this devoted land, it is a consolation to reflect 
that the legislative axe is at last laid to the root of the 
Establisliment. The pninors of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments have not read the Roman history in vain, 
M’hcn 4he two overshadowing plants, which .spread their 
narcotic and poisonous inllucnce all around them, have 
been laid low. This is but the prelude to a further and 
still more enlarged process of extinction. By every 
reform abuses will be removed, until, it is to be hoped, 
a single vestige of that mighty nnisanee will remain.' 

“ Mr O’Connell’s language, to do him justice, has been 
c>.Dtmied. equally explicit. No farther back than October 1834, 
he said : ‘ It is quite true that 1 demanded but a partial 
reduction — it was three-fifths of the tithes. Why did I 
not ask more 1 Because I had no chance, in the first 
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instance, of getting the mIioIc abolished, and I only got chap. 
two-lifths, b<jing less than 1 had demanded. I had there- - 1' ~ 
fore no chance of getting the entire destroyed ; and be- 
cause J am one of those wlio are always willing to accept 
an instalment, however small, of the real national debt — 
the J)cople’^ debt — I determined to go on, ami look for 
the 7‘emaiutler when the first instalment should he com- 
pletelif realised.’ Again he said, ‘ My plan is to apply 
that fund in the various counties of Ireland to relieve 
the occupiers of land from grand-jtiry cess, and to defray 
the expense of hospitals, infirmaries, and institutions for 
the sick.’ In other words, he iiroposcd to confiscate the 
property of the Church, in order to relieve the land from 
its appropriate burdens, aud keep free from it the relief 
or support of the poor. 

“ On no reasonable ground, therefore, can it be main- 
tained that this concession to Irish agitation will have Conciudud. 
any other effect but that of feeding the ambition of the 
agitators, and leading them- to prefer fresh demands, 
fatal to the very existence of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. It is the very essence of a church to be universal i 
there must be a clergyman in every parish. The provi- 
sion for the clergy must be certain ; it must be beyond 
the reach of fraud ; it must be beyond the reach of agita- 
tion ; it must be beyond the reach of influence, in order 
to avoid the disgrace of the pastor shaping his doctrine, 
not to the standard of truth, but to the taste of his 
hearers. It must be sufficient to maintain themselves 
and their families in decent competence ; for the clergy 
are permitted to marry, and an unmarried priesthood is 
an unholy priesthood. The livings of Ireland are by no 
means above this standard ; many of them are below it.* 

* There were 145*2 livings in IrclaiKl, and returns had been obtained from 
1123 of them. Of these— 

Under jC 250 a-y car, . , . 570 

„ 450 ... {^54 

„ 500 „ ... 048 

— .dnn. Rfg, 1835, p. lv^4. 
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'J'ho wholo would not average £200 a-year. It i!i a 
peculiar manner becomes the Whigs to oppose this mis- 
chievous and disastrous revolution. Whig piinciples 
consist not in death’s-head-and-cross-bones denunciations 
against those wlio venture to exercise their civic franchises 
according to their consciences, nor in prayers for mercy 
limited to those in heaven, but not to be extended to 
those on this side the grave. Genuine Whig principles 
consist in a warm attachment to civil freedom, and the 
Protestant religion as by law established. This is a 
vital question, upon which no further compromise can be 
made. The property set apart by our ancestors to 
maintain and propagate the Protestant religion is sacred, 
and ought only to be applied to sacred uses. More than 
this, those mIio miifister at the altar ought to live by the 
altar. That principle is high as heaven, and you cannot 
reach it ; it is strong as the Almighty, and you cannot 
overturn it ; it is fast as the Internal, and you cannot 
unfix it. It is binding on a legislature consisting of 
Christian men, and acting on Cliristian principles, and no 
consideration on earth should induce you to compromise 
or destroy it.” * '■ 

Tiic debate, which was kept up with uncommon vigour 
and ability on both sides for four nights, was brought to 
a conclusion at four in the morning of the 7th April, 
when the division took place ; and there appeared 322 
for the motion, and 289 against it, leaving Ministers in a 
minority of 33. This hostile majority, much more con- 
siderable than what had occurred either on the choice of 
a Speaker or on the Address, was on a vital question of 
general policy, and therefore it left Sir 11. Peel no alter- 
native but to resign. A Cabinet Council accordingly 
was held on the following day, when it was unanimously 
resolved to have one more trial, and in the event of fail- 
ure to resign ; a determination which was announced in 

* The above is but the skeleton of Sir James Graham’s able speech on this 
occasion. 
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the House of Commons on tlie 8th April, after a second chap. 

defeat of Ministers by a majority of 27 — the numbers 

being 285 to 258 — on the motion of Lord John liusscll, 

“That it i- the opinion of this house that no mea.sure 
upon tlic subject of titlies can be satisfactory, or lead to 
a final adjustment, wliich does not embody the principle 
of tlic foregoing resolution.” ' Sir li. Peel, in making this 
announcement, said : “ The Government being firmly re- 
solved to adhere to the principle of their own bill, and 
not to adopt the principle of the vote of last night, felt it 
to be there duty as public men to lay their offices at the 
disposal of his Majesty. I have been anxious to make 
this explanation as briefiy as I can, and in a manner the 
least calculated to give oft’euce or excite angry feelings. 

My whole political life has been sj)ent in the House of 
Commons ; the remainder of it will be spent in the House 
of Commons ; and whatever may be the conflict of parties, 

I for one shall always wish, whether in a majority or a 
minority, to stand well with the House of Commons. 
(Immense cheering from all sides.) Under no circum- 
stances whatever, under the pressure of no difficulties, 
under tlie influence of no temptation, will I ever advise 
the Crown to forego that great source of moral influence 
which consists in a strict adlicrence to the spirit, the ' i*"!- 

. , II .. 1 • * /T xxvii. 

practice, and even the letter, ot the constitution.' (Im-sso. 
mensc cheering from all quarters.) ‘ 

Sir R. Peel having thus resigned, in obedience to the 
principle of the constitution which requires the king’s Sew Mims- 
ministers to yield to a hostile majority of the House of Lo^d'jiei- 
Commons, when once decidedly pronounced on a vital trad!'* '** 
question, nothing remained for the Sovereign himself but 
to accept a Ministry from the party which had in this 
manner got a majority in the House of Commons. 

Nearly ten days elapsed, however, during which the 
House was twice adjourned, before the arrangements 
were completed. At length, ou the 18th April, Lord 
John Russell announced the formation of a new Adminis- 
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tration in the House of Commons, ami Lord Melbourne 
did the same in the House of Lords. The new Adminis- 
tration was substantially the same as the forim r which 
had been dismissed by the Kin*' : Lord Melbourne re- 
sumed his [dace as Premier; Lord .John liiissell as Home, 
Lord Palmei'ston as Foreign, Mr Charles Grant as Colo- 
nial, Secretary ; Mr. Spring Uice was Cliancollor of the 
Exchequer; and Lord Auckland, First Lord of ihc Ad- 
miralty. Tlie only material ditrerence was, that Lonl 
Brougham did not come into ollice again in any shape : 
the Great Seal was put in eoimni.s.sion, tlie three com- 
missioners being the Master of the Rolls, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and ^Ir Justice Bosanquet.^ •' 

Short as it was, the Administration of Sir R. Peel at 
this juncture was attended with most important eirect.s, 
and it deserves a consideration much beyond what its 

* The new Cabinet stood as follows: — 


The Cabinet. 


First Lord of the Treasury, . 

Lord Melbourne. 

President of the Council, 

Lord Lanhdowno. 

First Lord of the Adudralty, . 

Lord Auckland. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 

Lord Holland. 

Woods, Foi'ots, and ihivy Seal, 

Lord Duncan non. 

Home Secretary, 

Lord John Ku.>se]l. 

Foreign Secrctar}', 

Lord Piilnuu-hton, 

Colonial Secictary, 

Mr Ghaiics Grant. 

India Hoard, .... 

Mr J (!. llobhousc. 

Secretary-at -War, 

I.ord Howick. 

Board of Trade, 

Mr 1^)11 lett Tlioni.son. 

Chancellor of the Exclio<iuer, . 

Mr S[»ring Uice. 

Not in the i'ahinet. 


Attorney-Oencral, 

Sir John Cauijibcll. 

Solicitor-General, 

Mr Pmlfc. 

Judge- Advocate General, 

Mr Cutlar Fergusson. 

Postmaster-General, 

I'kirl of Min to. 

Paymaster and Treasurer of the Navy, 

Sir H. Purnell. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, . 

Lord Mulgravo. 

Lord-Chancellor of Ireland, . 

Lord Plunkett. 

Attorney-General for Ireland, 

Mr Perrin. 

Solicitor-General for Ireland, , 

Mr O’Loghlin. 

Lord- Advocate for Scotland, . 

Mr J. A. Murmy. 

Solicitor-General for Scotland, 

Mr J. Cuuniughuiue. 


— Ann. Reg., ]835^p. 236. 
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duration would seem to warrant in the modem history of chap. 
Great Jiritain, It marked the period wlicu tlie reaction 
had set in against the revolutionary fervour which had 
forced througli the Reform Rill, and M’hcu the divided importonc# 
opinions of the country on that great change had come 
to manifest themselves in the returns of the House of K.'Veli!’' 
Commons. Already the enthusiasm in favour of the bill 
had subsided.: there was no longer to be heard the cry, 

“ The bill, the udiole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 
rivc-si.xths of the lIou.se of Commons was no longer 
composed ef liberals. On the contrary, a considerable 
majority of Engli.sh members were Con.'jervativcs — a 
majorit}', though a small one, of those of England and 
Scotland taken together, were on the same .side, and the 
balance was cast the other way entirely by the Irish 
Roman Catholic members. This great change in opinion, 
of course, was not owing merely to Sir R. Peel’s Ministry ; 
it was the natural result of reflection and experience upon 
an intelligent though overheated generation. But the 
great and lasting effect of his being called to the helm, 
and of the consequent dissolution of Parliament, was that 
this change of opinion was let into the Leo islai lire, and 
the great risk was avoided of four-iifths of the Legislature 
being of one way of thinking, while a majority of the 
constituency in Great Britain at least were of another. 

This change at once disarmed the Reform Rill of its 

O 

greatest dangers ; and for this, though he probably wuich' 
neither foresaw nor intended it. King William deserves 
the lasting gratitude of his country. The great and tre- 
mendous risk was, that with the immense majority of i*"**'"- 
Liberals which the unexampled fervour of the public 
mind had introduced into the House of Commons, and 
the proof recently afforded of the possibility of driving 
the House of Lords to consent to anything by the threat 
of creating peers, new and interminable organic changes 
might be forced upon the Government, and carried 
through by the influence of the heated urban electora 
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upon their representatives in I’arliament before the nation 
had time to recover from its transports, and tints the 
constitution be overturned, as it had been in France, at 
the gallop, no one knew how or by whom. There can 
be no doubt that it was entirely owing to the iirmnes.s 
of Earl Clrey and his Ministry that this danger had 
hitherto been averted ; and though he was overthrown in 
the attempt, yet ho deserves tlie lasting thanks of the 
country for having made it. But now, when a majority 
of British members was returned on the Conservative 
side, and only a majority of ten, including Ireland, on the 
Liberal, this immediate danger Mas at an end. On any 
question involving any further organic changes in the 
constitution, it was very doubtful M'hether they would 
have any Majority in the House of Commons ; and quite 
certain that, if carried there, the Lords would take cour- 
age to throw them out in the Upper House. Thus the 
popular branch of the legislature, from being so equally 
divided, was rendered in a gi’cat measure poM'erless either 
for good or for evil : and this was the greatest possible 
advantage Mhich could be gained ; for it gave the passions 
time to cool, and let in the still small voice of experience 
to discriminate between really' beneficial reforms, and those 
which Mere inexpedient from the hazard with uhich they 
were attended. 

For the same reason this short Administration, and the 
change in the House of Commons M'ith M'hich it was 
attended, was followed by a most important elfcct upon 
the positioii and influence of the House of Lords. It 
restored the Upper Hou.se to its functions — it brought 
back the constitution to its mixed character of King, 
Lords, and Commons, instead of being, as for the preced- 
ing three years it had been, Commons alone. The cftects 
of this restoration of the old balance have been very great, 
and are still sensibly felt. The few occasions on which, 
since that time, the balance has been again subverted, 
and measures forced upon the Upper House and the 
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Crown in rlcfiancc of tlicir deliberate convictions, arc snf- chap. 
ficicnt to (lenjonstrate what would have been the con- 
sequence of this being the settled and daily j)raclice of 
the constitution. From the epoch of Sir R. Peel’s first 
Administration, accordingly, wc may date the rc.storation 
of the Jltiiise of Lords to its legitimate functions, and 
discern tlic action of the important fiy-whcel which the 
constitution had ju'ovidcd to regulate and steady the 
movements of the political machine. 

Rut, for the same reasons, this chanire proved in the high- 

‘ ^ * 4 r! 

est degree pernicious to Ireland, and it is to be regarded Its p.Ttli- 
as the immediate cause of that long period of anarchy 
and paraly.sation of (iovernment, which, after leading the 
nation through the apprenticeship to misrule, of repeal 
agitation, and monster meetings, was terminated at last 
by the awful catastrophe of 1847. Earl GVey, resting on 
a decisive majority in the House of Commons, had passed 
the Coercion Rill in defiance of O’Connell and the 
Catholic members ; but he had thereby tranquillised the 
country, and reduced predial outrages, which had multi- 
plied sixteenjhfd since the Catholic Relief Rill had pa.ssed, 
to a fourth of their amount when the Coercion Rill took ^ ^ 

effect.^ Rut this vigorous and ellicient admiuisti'ation of xx\\, ^ 44 . 
Irish allairs, so healthful to a country in its excited and 
distracted state, became impossible when the divided 
state of the English House of Commons forced the 
Liberal Ministry to look to the Irish Catholic members 
for their political existence. When the majority which 
kept Ministers in power was eight or ten only, and it 
soon fell to five or six, and that majority, such as it was, 
was secured only by the Irish Roman Catholics, it was 
impossible to resist their wishes. Rut those wishes be- 
ing not formed from any regard to the interests of the 
country, but entirely shaped by the dictates of a foreign 
priesthood, whose object was the re-establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, and the resumption of 
the Church property, whatever they demanded, right or 
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CHAP, wrong, required to be conceded. Their policy consisted 
-HI— 1 in incessant agitation without breaking into open rebcl- 
^**'*^’ lion, and was to be directed, in the lirst instance, to the 
repeal of the Ibiion, as it was well known that in a 
. purely Irish legislature the Uoniish party would have a 
majority. This system, how distracting soever to the 
minds and ruinous to the industry of the couniry, tlic 
Government were obliged to tolerate, for that toleration 
was the price they paid for their political support. 'J'lius 
the dissolution of 18;54 stopped revolution in J’higland, 
but left Ireland a prey to anarchy ; and this observation 
affords the key to tlie history of both countries for tlie 


ne.\t seven years. 

But although the farther progre.'^s of organic cliangc 
i.iiieiai was prevented by the eipial balance of parties in the 
foretd upvui Jirili.sh llou.se of Goinmons after Sir R. Reel’s di.ssoln- 
n'ent bytiie tioii, it is iiot to bc supposcd that a vltaiKje was 

ebanse. upon tho Govcriimciit, and tliat even more, 

if in the hands of the Conservatives, than of those of 
their opponents. It was here that the great and lasting 
eflFects of the new constitution of the House of Commons, 
by the effect of the Reform Rill, became apparent. 
perience Jiad now proved that it was impossible to carry 
on file government upon the old principles. The effect 
of the entire change of the electoral body in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of the introduction of the ten-pound shop- 
keepers and tenants into the English boroughs, had been 
such that no administration could command a majority 
but by yielding on all vital questions to their wishes. 
This necessity was even more strongly felt by tho Con- 
servatives than the Liberals. By uniting with the Irish 
Catholic members, the Whigs had obtained a small 
majority over the British Conservatives, and it was pos- 
sible for them, by such aid, and by surrendering Ireland 
to their direction, to keep a precarious hold of power for 
some time longer without any decided change in general 
policy. But this would evidently be impossible for the 
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Tories. 'I'hcir dependence on tlip Church of Endand chap. 
and the old country party rendered any coalition with — ^ - - - 
the Tiish (’atholica impossible ; while the whole strengtli 
of the counties, most of which were already in their 
hands, was unable to give them a majority over the 
united Liberals and Catholics. In these circumstance.s, 
retention of power by them had become impossible, with- 
out such a concession to the nrhun. Liberals as might 
induce a consiilerablc proportion of them to come over 
and join the Con.servativc ranks. It was well known 
what wished — to buy cheap and sell d(!ar was their 

object ; lining by trade, their desires were identified with 
its interest. Free Trade and a repeal of the Corn Laws 
were inscribed on their banners. 'J'hus the great change 
in the commercial policy of the country, which Sir R. 

Peel introduced on his ne.vt accession to power, and 
which occasioned his fall, arose necessarily from his pre- 
sent po.sition ; and if he had not been, defeated on the 
Irish Church question, he could have retained power only 
by introducing it ten years sooner than was actually 
done. 

There can be no doubt that Sir R. Peel rose much in 
general cstim^ion, both in the legislature and the country, 
from his possession of power, brief as it was. Ilis mea- Peirin ‘ 
surcs were judicious and conciliatory; his langu.age wasS^'from 
eminently calculated to disarm his opponents, and dispel Aamtotm- 
the opinion so sedulously inculcated by them, that the 
return of the Tories to power would be the signal for a 
return to the old abuses, and the stoppage of all useful 
and necessary reforms, liis skill in debate, his perfect 
parliamentary tact, and thorough knowledge of the as- 
sembly ho was addressing, and on whose sullrages he 
depended, had secured for him the respect of all parties. 
Descended from a mercantile family, and identified both 
by birtii and interest with the conmicrcial community, ho 
possessed a much more thorough acquaintajice with the 
statistics and prospects of trade than any of his oppo- 
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nents ; and his speeches bore tliat air of biisinoss and 
thorough acquaintance witli tlic subject, which, nniro than 
all the flowers of rlietoric, win the confidence and com- 
mand the assent of men engaged in the real bii-^incss of 
life. The stride he made in the acquisition of general 
confidence, accordingly, uas very great during lii.s brief 
Administration ; and he was already looked to by many, 
even of bis political opponents, as the man of the age, 
who alone understood the real interests of the country, 
and, by turning reform into the channel of practical im- 
provement. woulil reap for the country the fruit.s of the 
seed which had been .'•own by his preilece.s.sors. 

'I'lic proposal of Lord .1. Russell, which oceasii>ncd the 
overthrow of Sir R. Reel, and return of the W higs to 
power, was very skilfully devised to combine all tlic dis- 
cordant elements of hostility to the 'fory Administration, 
and appeared at first sight to be founded in rational and 
philanthropic principles. But, nevcrthelc.ss, it is now 
evident that it was calculated to aflbrd no real benefit to 
the country ; and that supposing it carried, all the evils 
which desolated Ireland would not only remain, but in 
many respects be aggravated. Education is an unspeak- 
able benefit to men, when they have emer^d from a state 
of destitution and wretchedness, and are beginning to 
acquire ideas of comfort and wellbeing, but it can little 
avail tho.se who are perpetually in want of the necessaries 
of life. It is in the soil prepared by a certain amount of 
physical comfort, that the seeds of intellectual elevation 
can alone come to maturity. Oppressed as Ireland was 
at this time by two million of paupers, for whom there 
was no legal relief, and distracted by agrarian outrage, and 
ceaseless agitation raised for sacerdotal purposes, which 
repelled all English capital from its shores, the proposed 
change might be a triumph to a rival priesthood, but it 
could aflbrd no real relief to a starving peasantry. What 
Ireland required was, not the abstraction of £200,000 
a-year from the Church property, but the removal of two 
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million cmij;rant.s from its shores; what was likely to heal 
its wounds, was not a chanf'C which would stimulate the 
activity and au^'raent the ambition of a foreign ecclesias- 
tical power, bnt such a vigorous administration of justice 
as should stop the withering progress of agitation, and 
permit the entraticc of domestic capital and enterprise 
already overflowing in the neighbouring island. 
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QUr.EX VICTORIA IX .lUXE l.S.iT. * 

CUM*. 

Lokii Mei .nouKxr., on 18 tli April, in infonninp the 
House of Lords tlmt lie was aiiain at the head of the 
i...r.i M.i- Government, dwelt much on the dillicultics ho had had to 
lllmt'nt contend with in forminif hi.s Administration, M’hich ho 
"ij,-'; j;"”;. described as having been “ peculiarly Jtreat and arduous, 
and some of them of a si'vcre and mortifyiiifi nature.” 
He declared that he meant to proceed on the same prin- 
ciplc.s on which the former (iovernment was based, and 
they were the principh's of a safe, jirudcnt, and truly 
eflicient reformation — prineijiles the tendency of which 
was not to subvert or endanirer, but, on the contrary, to 
improve, strengthen, and establish the in.stitutions of the 
country. And in regard to ecclesiastical government, 
every measure contemplated in reference to that subject 
would have for its end the increase of true piety and 
religion through the whole of his Majesty’s dominions. 
1 do not know whether I shall have the assistance of Mr 
ixvii’m' O’* “o*-* I state most positively that I 

Ann. have taken no steps to secure it ; I have entered into no 
239. ’ terms whatever, nor said anything from which an infer- 
ence can be drawn to secure that individual’s support.^ 
As to tithes, I do not hesitate to say that I consider 
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myself as iiledged to act on the resolution of the otlicr chap. 
House.” 

Nothing could be more temperate and judicious than 
this language ; but in the divided state of the country on chameter 
most subjects, it was no easy matter to carry them into 
e.x'ociition ; for what would conciliate one .section of thetmuK”'^ 
supporters nf the Ministry, would alienate another. The 
e.xtremely small majority also, not e.vceeding ten or twelve, 
which alone the Ministry could command on any vital 
(piostion, rendered it impossible to introduce any ulterior 
measures of organic change, which were loudly demanded 
by the extreme Liberal party. In these circumstances, 
much came to depend on tlie personal character of the 
Prime Minister ; and without a thorough aj)prcciation of 
it, the annals of his administration will be very imper- 
fectly understood. J''ortunately a portrait of him has 
been* drawn by one who knew him well, both in public 
and private, and whose portrait, though characterised by 
the humorous style of the author, cannot be suspected 
of undue prejudice, as it is from the hand of a zealous 
Whig partisan. “ Viscount Melbourne,” says Sydney 
Smith, “ declared himself quite satisfied with the Church 
as it stood ; but if the pultlic had any desire to alter it, 
they might do so if they pleased. ' lie might have said 
the same thing of the monarchy or of any of our other 
institutions, and there is in the declaration a permissive- 
ness and good-humour which in public men has seldom 
been exceeded. Carelessness, however, is but a poor 
imitation oT genius ; and the formation of a wise and 
well-reflected plan of reform conduces more to the lasting - 
fame of a Minister than the affected contempt of duty 
which every man sees to be mere vanity, and a vanity of 
no very high description. E very thinj|f about him seems 
to betoken careless desolation ; every one would suppose, 
from his manner, that he was playing at chuck-farthing 
with human happiness, that he would giggle away the 
great Charter, and decide by the method of tee-totum 

VOL, VI. L 
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■whether my lords the bishops should retain their scuts 
in the House of Lords. All this is the mere viinity of 
surprising, and making us believe he can play witli king- 
doms as other men can with nine-pins. I cannot, how- 
ever, allow to this Minister tlie merit of indiflercnco to his 
actions ; T believe him to bo conscientiously alive to the 
good or the evil he is doing, and that his caution has 
more than once arrested the gigantic projects of tlie 
Lycurgus "' of the Lower House. I am sorry to be obliged 
to brush away the magnilicent fabric of levity and gaiety he 
lias reared; but while I accuse our Minister of honesty and 
diligence, I deny that he is careless or rash ; he is nothing 
more than a man of good understanding and good prin- 
ciples, disguised in the eternal and somewhat weari-somc 
alfectation of a political rouC.” ^ 

When the elections, consequent on the scats that had 
been vacated by the new appointments, came to take place, 
Ministers received several defeats, which demonstrated the 
precarious ground on which they stood. Mr Littleton, 
member for Staffordshire, having been elevated to the 
peerage by the title of Lord Hatherton in order to enable 
him to sit in that house as one of the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, a vacancy occurred in that county, and a 
Conservative was rettfmed. Mr Charles Grant having 
also been made a peer by the title of Lord Glenelg, a 
vacancy occurred in the county of Inverness, which ho 
had represented, and it immediately returned a Conserva- 
tive candidate. Lord John Russell himself was defeated 
in Devonshire by Mr Parker, a Conservative,' by a majo- 
rity of G27. Thus the majority of seven, which carried 
the amendment to the Address, was reduced to one ; 
each of the three votes changed counting two on a divi- 
sion. Such was t^e real majority with which the Whigs 
resumed power ; but a similar majority had done great 
things in former days; it had introduced the Reform 
Bill in England, and ushered in the Revolution of France. 

jT * 

* Lord John Russell. 
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In the present instance, liowever, the Administration was chap. 

* • Y V W f 

in much safer hands, and having tasted soracwliat of 1 

revolution, the country was less likely to promote it. 

The only cii’cct of this close division of parties in the 
House of Commons, was to augment the dependence of 
^linisters on the Catholic members of Ireland, — a state , 
of things ruinous to that country, and ere long attended n« 
by the most disastrous consequences.^ 

Although the new Ministers, while in opposition, liad 
made it a serious ground of complaint against Sir R. Minis!.’ nai 
Reel that he would obstruct the progress of useful re- ' 
form, yet it soon appeared that they themselves had even 
less important changes to introduce than he had con- 
templated. Commutations of tithes, the conversion of 
church-rates, and ecclesiastical reform in England, all 
of which the late Minister had contemplated, were 
laid aside, and Lord John Russell announced that 
the only two remedial measures which Government were 
prepared to introduce this session, were CouroRATioN 
Rbfouu, and a bill regarding Irish tithes, to be founded 
on the late resolution of the Commons. Nothing was 
said concerning the Dissenters, in wliose favour Sir R. 

Peel had prepared a measure. This gave rise to great 
dissatisfaction at the time ; but the new Administration 
were wise in their limitation of reform at present to their 
two rneasures, for they were quite enough to be matured in 
one session ; and Lord John Russell justly remarked, that , ^ 

the experience of .the last three years proved that nothiiig ixviii’.4,5i 
was so prejudicial to the progress of real reform, as intro- 
ducing too groat a multiplicity of measures at one time.- 
The administration of the English corporations had 
long been complained of, and unquestionably they e.xhi- seteti ^ 
bited many abuses, and in many instances loudly called fo™ uiir 
for amendment. A corporate reform had already been 
introduced into Scotland based on the principle of par- 
liamentary reform, and which settled the whole matter by 
the simple rule that the parliamentary electors of every 
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burgh were to bo the municipal also ; that the large r burghs 
should be divided into wards, each of which should send 
two representatives to the town-council, to be elected by 
the qualified electors Avithin their respective bound^ ; and 
that the provost and bailies, corresponding to the English 
lord mayor and aldermen, should be chosen by the coun- 
cillors, and be invested with the whole powers of magis- 
trates within the bounds of the burgh. These function- 
aries were to be elected for three years, and one-third of 
the council were to go out every year to make w&y for 
successors similarly elected. Certain corporate bodies, as 
the Merchants’ House, Trades' House, &c., were to send 
representatives of their own to the council, but the great 
majority Avere elected by the parliamentary electors, and 
they were invested Avith the entire right of administration 
of the corporate property and patronage of every descrip- 
tion. ’I’he experience of the Avorking of this cliangc has 
as yet been too short to admit of any safe conclusion 
being drawn as to its rdtimatc effects; but hitherto, at 
least, it lias not promised much in the shape of real 
amendment. 'J'hc old close system has been effectually 
abolished, and the political influence of the town-councils, 
Avhich Avas always considerable, often great, has been en- 
tirely thrown into the Liberal scale ; but beyond this no 
material change for the better has taken place in the admi- 
nistration of the burgh afiairs. The debates at the coun- 
cil boards of tlic great towns have been too often scenes 
of unseemly contention; the ambition Qf ncAA’ly acquired 
power has evinced all the restlessness and grasping dispo- 
sition Avhich so often accompanies it; many old abuses have 
stopped, but many new ones been introduced. It was 
soon discovered that the vesting power in several thousand 
electors did not terminate the sway of cliques, but only 
caused them to be composed of different persons ; and 
such were the sums often Avasted in unprofitable litigation 
and legislation, that men came to regret the good old 
times when a small. part of the amount Avas squandered 
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on tlio comparatively innocuous system of eating' and chap. 
drinking. 

Tlic Engli.sh Municipal Reform Rill \va.s gone about 
with more caution, but the Government w’cre not the Ootc™. 
less determined 'to carry it through. The W i*ig« I'adrrr*"^ 
long been jealous of the English corporations, many of 
which had come, in process of time, to be little more than 
private property of a few individuals veiled under the 
name of corporate estates, and all of which they regarded, 
often with reason, as the strongholds of Toryism and cor- 
ruption, utterly inconsistent with the popular principles 
introduced by the Reform Rill. A commi.ssion had, with 
a view' to a change, been issued by Earl Grey’s Adminis- 
tration, and tliey presented, in the end of May, a report 
which strongly condemned the existing system of corpo- 
rate government.''' Although this report was much com- 
plained of as having been in a great measure founded on 
evidence taken ex parte, and from witnesses exclusively 
summoned on one side (the usual case with commissions 
issued by Government for party purposes), yet there can 
be no doubt it was in the main founded in truth. At 
any rate, the old system of the close management of coi- 
porations was evidently utterly inconsistent witli tlie new 


* “ In conclusion, wo report to your Majesty that there prevails amongst 
the inhabitants of tiic great majority of the incorporatotl towns a general, and, 
in our opinion, a just disisutisfactiou with these municipal institutions; a dis- 
trust of the self-elected municipal councils, wliose powers arc subject to no 
popular control, and wdiosc acta and^irocoedings, being secret, are unchecked 
by the influence of general opinion ; a distrust of the municipal magistmey, 
tainting with suspicion the local administration of justice, and often aceoiu- 
panied with a distrust of the pez*sons b}’ w'hom the law is administered ; a dis- 
content under tlic burdens of local taxation, while revenues that ought to he 
applied for the public advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and 
are sometimes w’astofully bostow’cd for the benefit of individuals, sometimes 
squandered for purposes injurious to the morals and character of the people. 
Wo therefore feel it to bo our duty to represent to your Majesty that the 
existing municipal corporations of Kiiglaud and Wales neither possess nor 
deserve confidence of your Majesty’s subjects, and that a thorough reform 
must be effected before they can become, what we humbly submit to your 
Majesty they ought to bo, useful and efficient instruments of local govern- 
ment.” One of the commissioners gave in objections to this report, and au- 
otUor dissented from it entirely. — Ann, 1835, pp. -H, -i‘2. 
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CHAP, and popular regime under the Reform Bill, and tlic 
Ministry had felt too strongly the elToct of the defection 
J«a>, Qf number of boroughs in the late elections, not to bo 
aware that it had become a question of life and death to 
them to prevent such a pernicious example from spread- 
ing any farther. 

y Founded on the report of the commissioners, the 
Government, on the 5th June, brought forward the 
teriai Cor- ministerial plan of corporate reform. It was very sweep- 
ing — more so in some respects than the Scotch Municipal 
Bill had been. The number of boroughs embraced in the 
bill was 178, London being excepted, for what reason 
does not very distinctly appear, unless it was that Minis- 
ters were afraid of endangering their small majority if 
they interfered M’ith the numerous vested interests wound 
up with its incorporations. Of the 178 boroughs 93 were 
parliamentary, and their boundaries remained fixed as 
they had been by the Reform Bill — the boundaries of 
the remaining 85 stood as they had been before until 
Parliament should direct an alteration. Each borough 
was divided into wards, varying in number according 
to its size ; Liverpool was divided into sixteen, others 
into ten or twelve. The government of boroughs Avas 
vested in a mayor and town-council ; but they M’ere to 
be elected by all persons rated to the support of the poor 
in them for the three preceding years, and residing 
within the boroughs, or within a circuit of seven otiles 
• around. The mayor was to be elected annually for one 
year only, he being, during his mayoralty, a justice of 
peace for the borough and adjoining county. The coun- 
cillors were to be elected for three years, one-third going 
out annually to make way for others similarly elected. 
All the old modes of acquiring the freedom of corpora- 
tions, as by birth, apprenticeship, &c., were to be abol- 
ished, as also all exclusive rights of trade or carrying 
on handicrafts within their limits. The town-councils 
were to become, by the statute, trustees of all the corpo- 
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rate and charitable funds administered by tlie old cor- chap. 
porations, with power to appoint committees for their 
management, and to choose persons, being burgesses, for 
their directors. The police was to be entirely under 
the direction of the town-councils, but not the licensing 
of public-houses, which was to be intrusted to the jus- 
tices. With respect to the administration of justice, to 
129 of the boroughs a commission of the peace was to be 
granted, and the town-councils in them were to be em- 
powered to recommend the persons to be put into the 
commission of the peace. The remaining fifty-four might 
have a commission on applying for it from the Crown. 

In the larger towns applying for quarter sessions the 
chairman was to be a barrister of not less than five 245," 24 «. ’ 
years’ standing, appointed by the Crown.i 

Apart from the technical details essential to give a ^ 
legal view of this most important bill, the leading ocnerii 
features of it, in a political and general point of view, 
were these, — 1. The choice of town-councils and magis- 
trates was intrusted to a new electoral body, created for 
that special purpose, of all persons rated for the relief of 
the poor, which was equivalent to household suffrage ; 

2 . The qualification was uHijhnn, and there was no re- 
presentation of classes, as guilds or incorporated trades ; 

3 . The old freemen were disfranchised, and all acquisi- 
tions of the municipal suffrage or rights of freemen by 
any other means than being rated for the poor-rates, 
were for the future abolished, though the rights of exist- 
ing freemen w’ere saved ; 4 . Publicity was enjoined upon 
the administration of all trusts and corporate funds, 
which were entirely devolved with the general manage- 
ment of the boroughs ; but — 5 . There was no money or 
other qualification for councillora ; and — 6. The admin- 
istration of justice was still reserved to the Crown, which 
appointed the recorders and justices by whom it was to 
be carried on, the town-councils being only entitled to 
recommend persons for these offices. 
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Argument 
in support 
of the bill. 


In support of this bill, it was argued by Lord John 
Russell, Lord Melbourne, and Mr Hobhouse : “ The plan 
of municipal government proposed by Ministers is 
intended to provide for 183 corporations, to which the 
bill is' to extend, including a population of at least two 
million's. Many of these corporations govern large and 
important towns, of which they did not properly repre- 
sent the property, intelligence, and population. In Bed- 
ford the corporate body was only one-seventieth of the 
population, and one-fortieth of the property of the town. 
In Oxford there were 1400 electors, many of whom did 
not reside in the town, and seldom more than 500 voted 
at an election. In Norwich there were 3225 resident 
freemen, of whom 1123 were not rated at all, and of 
these .315 were paupers. Out of £ 25,541 annual rental 
no less than £ 18,224 belonged to persons noway con- 
nected with the corporation. At Cambridge, out of a 
population of 20 , 000 , of whom 1434 were £10 house- 
holders, there were only 118 freemen, and ol the annual 
rental of £ 2 . 5,490 only £2110 was the property of free- 
men belonging to the corporation. These were only ex- 
amples of the strange anomalies which everywhere else 
prevailed. Corporations so constituted are altogether 
unfitted for gaining the only object for which they ought 
to exist, viz., to represent the property of the town in 
which they are situated, to entertain sympathy with the 
general feelings of the inhabitants, to take care of their 
interests, and to afford them that protection which the 
governing ought to afford to those wlio were charged with 
its expenses. On the contrary, they engender a complete 
separation, a mutual jealousy and distrust, between the 
governing power and the body of the people. A few 
persons carrying on the government for their own bene- 
fit were connected with a portion of the lower classes, 
whose votes they purchased, and whose habits they de- 
moralised. The abuses resulting from this were enor- 
mous. In the distribution of the charity funds of such 
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places it will in general be found that two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the whole is distributed among those who be- 
long to the governing body. Part of these funds, in- 
tended for the general benefit, are bestowed on. a few 
individuals, part are squandered on feasts and entertain- 
ments, part in corrupting and bribing the freemen in 
order to give them an inducement to stand by their 
party when any political event should require their suf- 
frages. In short, it has been abundantly proved by the 
e.xtcnsivc inquiries made by the commissioners, both in 
the larger and smaller boroughs, that the general if not 
universal practice had been to use the powers of munici- 
pal corporations, not for the good government and benefit 
of the towns over which they presided — not in order that 
they might be ‘ well and quietly governed,’ in terms of 
the chartei's, but for the sole purpose of establishing an 
interest which might be useful in the election of members 
of Parliament. 

“ To remedy these evils, which are of universal noto- 
riety, it is proposceV that there should be one uniform 
system of government, one uniform franchise for the pur- 
poses of elections, and the like description of officers, with 
the exception of some of tlic larger places in which it 
might be desirable to have a recorder or some such officer. 
In regard to the qualification of electors, it has been 
deemed advisable not to adhere to the parliamentary 
qualification ; for if they M'cre to enact that no other 
persons but those who possessed that particular fran- 
chise should have a vote in the government of corpora- 
tions, they would be raising a feeling of hatred and 
jealousy against those pereous as the monopolisers of all 
the power in their respective towns, to the exclusion of 
other individuals. The corporate franchise, therefore, 
has been extended to all rate-payers, all of whom have 
an interest in the property of the corporation and good 
government of the borough, and all of whom contribute in 
proportion to their means to the general expenses of the 
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CHAP, borough. All the old methods of acquiring the freedom 
of a corporation, as by birth, apprenticeship, &c., are to 
1835 . abolished, saving the rights of the present lioldcrs 
during their lives ; and the same is to be done with all 
exclusive rights of trade, under the like saving of the 
rights of existing freemen during their natural lives. 

“ It is in vain to contend that this eventual suppression 
Concluded. of freemen, and their present exclusion as such from the 
elections of members of municipal councils, is a confi.scation 
of existing riglits. To leave them in possession of power, 
is to entail upon the boroughs the ‘ curse of these poor, 
degraded, wretched, demoralised freemen,’ whose rights, 
when unconnected with property or residence within 
borough, are nothing but an usurpation, which has been 
tolerated because it was found to be, for political purposes, 
convenient for all parties. These freemen were not neces- 
sarily resident in the borough ; they need not possess 
any qualification as to property ; they need not pay 
rates; and, for anything wliich appears to the contrary, 
these freemen might pass the greater part of the year in 
jail, and come out of it and give their vote for a member 
of Parliament I The consequence is, that in this degraded 
state they are open to all .sorts of corniption, and degrade 
and jiollutc the electoral body of wliich they form a part. 
As far a.s regards rights of property, whether present or 
contingent, connected with such freemen, they should be 
respected ; but as to the public rights, a trust for others 
Reg’ conferred, they cannot be too soon severed ' 

213 , • 25 -’. ’ from a body which has proved itself unfit to exercise 
them.”* 

Great part of the abuses which arc here described as 
Argument cxistiiig in tlic old Corporations were so well known to 
sen^atives be real, that Sir II. Peel wisely offered no resistance to 
on the other jjjg ggeond reading of the bill; that is, he did not contest 
its principle, but took his ground on some of its details. 
That which excited the warmest debates, both in the 
Lords and Commons, was the clause preventing the 
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acquisition of the rights of freemen by the old methods chap. 

after the date of the bill. This question was very im- ^ 

portant in a political point of view, because these freemen 
constituted in all a considerable part, in some boroughs a 
majority, of the existing electors ; and therefore, if their 
continuance'after the death of the present holders was to 
be prevented, the composition of the electoral body in 
boroughs would undergo a great change, and many poli- 
tical influences might eventually be destroyed. It was 
accordingly contended by Sir It. Peel, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir James Graham : “ Without going tlie length of 
asserting that the freemen are altogether immaculate, 

■which can probably be predicated of no body of electors 
of any grade, it may yet be worthy of cojisidcration 
whether they are to be (li.'i/mnvhlsfd — deprived of their 
existing electoral rights. The question is not, shall we 
admit these men now for the first time to parliamentary 
or municipal rights, but shall we deprive them of those 
rights which they and their predecessors have enjoyed 
for centuries past ? Though professing only to regulate 
the municipal rights, the bill makes a deep incision on 


political ; for it goes, after the existing generation, to 
destroy many modes by which those political riglits might 
be acciuircd. If this was meant to be done, it should be 
set about fairly and openly, in a manly and straightfor- 
■ward manner, and not covertly, under the cloak of pro- 
viding for the better police and government of boroughs. 

“ The corporations have always declared, that, when it 
was once passed, they were willing to accept the Reform Continued. 
Bill as our constitutional charter, and abide by it as 


such ; and prophesied that any proposal for its modifica- 
tion was much more likely to come from the authors of the 
measure than its opponents. Already the prophecy has 


been verified ^ The reformers were the first to propose. 


covertly and insidiously, a great and important change 
on the Reform Bill! What did they mean by first 
bringing in a bill which was based on ‘ perpetuating ’ the 
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1 part of the constitution, and now within three j'cars 

bringing in another, intended covertly to deprive them of 
their true rights 1 Was that the respect for popular 
privileges on wliich the Liberal party so much prided 
themselves 1 Was it not a precedent for breaking np the 
‘ final settlement,’ which may be made use of on future 
occasions, till not a shadow of it wjis left 'i The present 
Ministry think their political interests will be advanced 
by disfranchising the freemen, though their rights arc 
guaranteed by the Ueform Bill, and therefore they bring 
in a bill to cut off their rights. Another ministry may 
deem it for their advantage to extinguish the ten-pound 
tenants, and they will found on this vciy bill as a prece- 
dent to justify their doing so. Where is this to stop? 
All confidence in the durability of our second charter 
Mill be destroyed, if, M-ithin three years after it Mas 
passed, .so important a branch as the freemen in boroughs 
is lopped off under pretence of municipal reform. 

II. is in vain to say the cxclusiou-of freemen is nece.s- 

ConciuiUci. sary, because many ca.ses of corruption have been proved 
in some borough.s If so, by all means punish the guilty 
parties, or disfranchise the convicted borough, but do not 
punish the innocent for the guilty, or involve uU freemen 
in one SMCcping act of condemnation, because some of 
thorn liavc been detected in malpractices. Beware of 
sucii an argument as goes to justify the disfranchising 
M’hole bodies of men on account of delinquencies charge- 
able on some of their number. Arc the ten-pound ten- 
ants so very pure ? Have none of them been convicted 
on the clearest evidence of corruption ? It has been 
clearly proved in the case of Stafford, Liverpool, and 
many other instances, that the ten-pound tenants arc fully 

freemen. If k shall prove 
atg i«;n future years, on what principle can you resist a bill 
w>,‘Zbi.' for their wholesale disfranchisement, based on the prece- 
dent of this bill V And in this M'ay how soon M’ill the 
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second Magna Charta be abrogated, and the authors of chap. 
the Reform Bill stand in the situation of having laid ' ' 

their murderous hands on their own offspring ! ” 

On a division, the clause disfranchising the freemen 
was only carried by a majority of 28, the numbers being Kate of the 
262 to 234, The English members were in a majority r!,mmln« 
of fifteen against the disfranchisement, and the balance 
was cast the other way entirely by the Scotch and Irish 
members. Several other divisions, showing majorities 
mucli the same in favour of Ministers, took place on 
other clauses in the bill ; and at length it was passed as 
originally proposed on the 17th July. But its fate was 
very different in the House of Lords. It was first re- 
solved in that assembly to hear counsel in support of 
several petitions which were presented against the bill, a 
resolution ominous of the fate which awaited the measure 
in that assembly. Counsel were heard, and evidence led 
against the bill, as infringing on the vested rights of free- 
men. It was strongly contended against the bill, that 
by it 183 corporations, many of which had existed for 
centuries. Mould be destroyed, the lau- of election for the 
officers to govern them completely altered, an4 tlie re- 
appointment of others vested in a democracy M liich M’as 
to succeed to their vacated seats. The loMcr, the less 
educated, classes of the community woultP thus become 
invested M'ith all the rights and poMers which noM’ be- 
long to the entire community. All the charity funds and 
estates of corporations M'ould be taken out of the hands to 
which they had been intrusted by the donors, and vested 
in new ones, of whom they never heard, and to M hom they 
would ncvjpr have intrusted them. A more complete and 
wholesale spoliation never was attempted in any nation. 

On a division. Ministers, on an amendment moved by 
Lox’d Lyndhurst to omit the clause disfranchising the 
freemen, were left in a minority of 93, the numbers being 
130 to 37 1 Lord Lyndhurst immediately followed up 
this victory by a motion which had been rejected by the 
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Commons, to proserre to freemen their parliamentary 
franchise as secured to them by the Reform Bill, which 
was carried without a division, that on the preceding 
motion having determined its fate. Government, how- 
ever, made a determined resistance to the next amend- 
ment, moved by Lord Lyndhurst, which was to the effect, 
that instead of the council being chosen from the whole 
rate-payers, as the bill at present stood, they should be 
divided into six classes, and the council should only bo 
eligible from the highest class. It was carried against 
them, however, by a majority of Si, the numbers being 
120 to 39. Another modification, that the council. in 
the larger boroughs should have a personal estate worth 
£1000,* and in the smaller of £500, was introduced on 
the motion of Lord Devon. A further amendment was 
carried by a majority of eighty-seven, to the effect that a 
fourth of the council and the town-clerks should hold 
their offices for life. These amendments, with the excep- 
tion of that which declared the town-?lcrks and a fourth 
of the council elected for life, which was changed into six 
years, were adopted by the Commons on tlie motion of 
Lord John Iiu.s.scll, not without the strongest expressions 
of disapprobation by the Radical members ; and the bill, 
as thus amended, finally passed on 7th September, and 
received the rbyal assent.* 

The Municipal Corporation Bill was tho greatest or- 
ganic change introdneed since the pa.ssing of the Reform 
Act, and in some respects it was little inferior in import- 
ance to that celebrated measure. It is memorable also 
as exhibiting the immense effect already produced by 
Sir R. Peel 8 dissolution, and the restoration pf the real 
Avorking of the constitution hy the House of Lords be- 
ing replaced in its functions as an independent delibera- 
tive branch of the Legislature. By tho amendment 
introduced by the Peers, which preserved tho municipal 
and parliamentary rights of the freemen, it was stripped 
of Its worst revolutionary features ; and it undoubtedly 
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remedied many indefensible abuses which had crept in^ in 
the course of ages, under the old close system. The old 
freemen were by no means a creditable class of voters, and 
being the lowest class of the community, they were most 
accessible to open corruption ; but still it would have 
been a dangerous precedent to have disfranchised the 
whole for the faults of some ; for as no class is imma- 
culate, there is no saying Iiow far this precedent might 
hare been carried. But tlic great principle of the bill, 
that of declaring the councils eligible by the whole rate- 
payers as well as the freemen, remained unchanged, and, 
for good or for evil, worked out its appropriate results. 
What those fruits are have been now ascertained by 
E.vperieucc, and were even at the time anticipated by 
Reason, however little its still small voice had a chance 
of being heard amidst the din of the first great constitu- 
tional struggle which had arisen since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. • 

The great fault of the Municipal Reform Bill was not 
what it destroyed, but what it created ; yet so strangely 
ignorant were the Conservative leaders of the real ten- 
dency of the changes introduced in this respect, that the 
subject was scarcely mooted, and never dwelt upon in 
cither House of Parliament. Tile old corporations had 
very generally abused their trusts, and introduced for 
their own benefit many corruptions, and therefore it was 
quite right to dispossess them of their management ; and 
Lord John Russell said with truth, that the only way to 
introduce a better system of administration was to let in 
a fair proportion of the “ property, intelligence, and popu- 
lation of the borough.” This being the principle on which 
the bill professed to be based, how was it carried out 1 
Why, by admitting the whole rate-payers, in one undistin- 
guished mass, to choose the councillors in whom the entire 
government of the borough was vested. Of these rate- 
payers, at least three-fourths of course occupied houses 
rated at or below £l0 ; that being, at the very least, the 
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proportion of the M'orking to all other classes of society. 
This, then, ■was the class in whom the Municipal Reform 
Bill placed the entire government of boroughs and corpo- 
rations in England and W ales — in a huge mass of persons 
inhabiting houses rented at from S,5 to £l0 a-year. It 
was a mockery to speak of property or intelligence being 
represented, when they were outvoted four to one by 
publicans and workmen. It is the more extraordinary 
that Government should have committed the enormous 
mistake of establishing the constituency on this basis, 
that they wore so much alive to the abuses of the fran- 
chise by tl)c freemen, that they tlicmsclves had proposed 
to disfranchise tliem all both of municipal and political 
rights. But their idea seems to have been, “ seeing that 
a portion of the lowest class of freemen have introduced 
abuses, and proved unworthy of trust, therefore we will 
succeed in remedying them, and establishing a pure ad- 
ministratiem, by giving the same class the entire control 
of the corporations.” The common argument that the 
multitude will govern well because it is for their interest 
to be well governed, is utterly fallacious. That holds 
good only so long as they are the governed ; when they 
become the governors, the desire i.s overcome by a much 
stronger one, viz., to bencQt themselves by governing 
others ill. 

The only way in which it is po.ssiblc to introduce good gov- 
ernment on the representative j)rinciplc, cither as regards 
municipalities or nations, is to have the representation 
based, not on numbers, hut on classes. This may be circctcd 
either by arranging the whole citizens in classc.s, accord- 
ing to the amount which they annually contribute in the 
shape of taxes or personal .service to the State, or in guilds 
or corporations ; according to their dilTercnt trades or avo- 
cations; and having the ruling body chosen, not by a simple 
majority of numbers told by head of the whole, but by 
the different classes or trades thus separately arranged. 
The working classes should by no means be excluded, but 
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they should not be allowed to form the majority, and chap. 
consequently rule the whole. The first principle was 
adopted in ancient Rome, where the citizens were arranged 
in thirty centuries, according to their contributions to the 
public service, and the government officers were chosen 
by the votes, not of the citizens, but the centuries : the 
last is the principle on which the representative system, 
both in parliaments and municipalities, has been generally 
established in modern Europe. Wherever the represen- 
tative system has acted well and lasted long, it has been 
rested on one or other basis ; the long duration and im- 
mense prosperity induced by the old English constitution, 
was owing to the same system having, amidst many im- 
perfections, by indirect means, and through the iuterven- , 
tion of the close boroughs, been practically put in opera- 
tion in these islands. Based on this principle of the 
representation of classes, the system alfords the best 
security for good government which the wit of man has 
ever yet devised, because it brings the great interests of 
society to bear directly on the administration of affairs, 
and affords a constant check upon their mismanagement. 

Based on the opposite principle of the representation of 
more numbers, it becomes the greatest curse which can 
afflict society, and must speedily work out its own destruc- 
tion ; because it subjects the community to the irrespon- 
sible government of the most numerous, but at the same 
time the most dangerous, most uninformed, and most 
corruptible portion of its members.* 

* Tins is exactly Mr Burke's view of the question. There is,” says ho. 

** no argument for supposing the multitude^ told by heoii, to U the peojde. Such 
u multitude can have no sort of title to alter the seat of power iu society, iu 
which it ever ought to bo the obedient, and not the ruling power. What power 
may belong to the whole moss, in which mass the natural aristocracy, or what 
by convention is appointed to ropi*e3ent and strengthen it, acta in {t.< pro/ytr 
placBf with iu proper weight, and without beit^ subjected to riti/^nco, ia a deeper 
question. To enable men to act with the weight and character of a people, 
and to arswer the ends for which they aro incorporated into that capacity, wc 
must suppose them to be in that state of habitual social discipline, in which 
the wiser, the more export, and the more opulent, conduct, and, by conducting, 
enlighten and protect the weaker, the loss knowing, and the less provided 
with the goods of fortune. When the multitude are not under this diecipliuc, 
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XXXVI. 
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la. 

bill for 
Church re- 
form. 

J line 2h*, 


While these important discussions M'cre going on re- 
garding municipal reform, Government introduced a bill 
for the regulation of the Irish Church, embodying, of 
course, the appropriation principle, which had been recog- 
nised by the house on the late memorable debate, and 
occasioned the fall of the late Administration, It con- 
sisted of two parts, — one for the collection and reduction 
of tithes, and the other for tlic creation of a surplus, and 
its appropriation to the moral and religious instruction 
of the whole comnuinit}', without any distinction of reli- 
gious creed. The bill passed a second reading without 
a division. Sir U. I’ecl reserving to himself to move an 
instruction to the committee regarding the appropriation 
clause. This he accordingly did, by moving in committee 
that the bill should be divided into two parts — one con- 
taining the remedial, the other the appropriation clause. 
This was objected to by Ministers, on the ground that it 
was only a device to enable the House of Lords to pass 
the one bill and throw out the other, which it certainly 
was. On a division. Ministers had a majority of 37 — 
the numbers being 319 to 282. This majority, like all 
those at this period, was secured entirely through the Irish 
and Scotch members ; of the English members, a majo- 
rity of 8 were in favour of the motion, but no less than 
63 Irish were against, and only 34 for it. This division 
was decisive of the fate of the bill in the Lower House ; 
and to render it more palatable to the Upper, Ministers 
proposed an annual grant of .£50,000 a-ycar from the 
Consolidated Fund, to form the basis of a fund, to which 
the church ])roperty appropriated to educational purposes 
was to be added. This step, however, failed in disarming 
the opposition of the Conservative peers, who, consider- 

they can ucarco be said to be in civil society. Give once a certain constitution 
which produces a variety of conditions and circumstanccH in a State, and there 
is in natural reason a principle which, for their own benefit, postpones not the 
interest, but the judgment of those who are nutnero priores to those who are 
virtute et honore majores,"—** Appeal from the Old to the New Whigs Works, 
Vi. 216, 228. 
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iiig this question as involving an important public prin- chap. 
ciple, threw out the appropriation clause by a majority of 
97 — the numbers being 138 to 41. This defeat so dis- 
concerted Ministers that they abandoned the bill in the 
Lower House, and it was accordingly dropped for the 
present. At the same time, a bill was hastily brought in 
and passed, authorising Government to suspend proceed- 
ings against the clergy for recovery of the £1,000,000 
Avhich had been advanced to them during the worst 
periods of the combination against tithes ; a humane and ^ 
praiseworthy step, for if recovery of the sum had been 
attempted, as it must have been, under tlie acts authoris- 
ingthc advance, the Irish clergy Mould have been involved jurisis.’’ 
in total ruin.^ 

While measures of party polities were thus fiercely 
debated, and attended by those narrow divisions in the 
House of Commons, those which, without benefiting either 

* Sir U. Peel, in the coiirac of tho debate on this question, pave the following 
account of the real clear revenuos of the Irbh Church, \shich liad been so 
often rci>rcsentcd ns the richest in the world, and enjoying an income of 
i:3,000,000 

Tithes composition, .... i!'507,3Gr 

Cr lobes, 7t),700 

Gross income, .... 

Deduct thrco-tcuths, . . . .^15*2,700 

Average, .... 57,C32 

Woods and Forests, . . . 8,372 

Clear income, .... i!364,8G3 

rnrishes, ..... 2805 

Having fifty Protestants and upward.®, . 1121 

Having below fifty, .... 860 

Boiioficcs, ..... 1385 

Average ineomc of incumbents of benefices, . £188 

Tho Report of tbo Commissiouera of Public Instruction in the same year 
enumerated the inhabitants according to their creeds thus : — 

Established Church, .... 853,064 

Presbyterians, .... 6 4 2, .356 

Other Dissenters, .... 21.808 

Total Protestants, . . . . 1,517,228 

Roman Catholics, .... 6,427,712 

--Ann, Rtg.y 1835, pp. 290, 296. ‘ 


£ 584,067 


210,201 
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CHAP, side in the house, ■went only to relieve the distresses or 
^ ^ stimulate the industry of the country, were thrown out by 
large majorities. A motion by Mr Cayley, the able and 
Defeat of patriotic member for the North Riding of Yorkshire, to 
garding the appoiiit a sclcct conimittce to inquire if there be hot eftec- 
a^'iS’rai tual mcaiis within the reach of Parliament to afford sub- 
prSings stantial relief to the agriculture .of the United Kingdom, 
and specially to recommend to the committee the subject 
junri ^ silver standard, or a conjoined silver and gold one, 
“ was thrown out, after a three nights’ debate, by a majo- 
rity of 216 to 126, being very nearly the proportion of 
the borough to the county members. A motion of Lord 
Chandos for an address to his Majesty, rcpi'csenting the 
general agricultural distress which prevailed, with a view 
to the immediate removal of some part of those burdens 
to which the land is peculiarly subject through the pres- 
sure of general and local taxation, “ met w'ith no better 
Waj 22 . flxte : it was lost by a majority of 211 to 150. The 
alliance of Government with the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers for Ireland, and their entire dependence on them 
for a parliamentary majority, obliged them to yield to a 
motion of Mr Finn for a committee to inquire into the 
Orange lodges of that country ; a system of mutual de- 
fence for the protection of the Piotestants, often scat- 
tered in small numbers through multitudes of hostile 
Ribbonmen and Catholics. It led, how'ever, to no other 
result than that it revealed the existence of Orange 
lodges in thirty-four regiments of the army, a practice 
which was justly denounced as dangerous to the discipline 
and subordination of an armed force. An attempt to 
implicate the Duke of Cumberland, the grand-master of 
the institution, in a participation with these military 
lodges, though very anxiously pressed, proved unsuccess- 
ful. There could be no doubt, however, that the exist- 
ence of Orange societies in the army was ^ serious evil, 
and fraught with danger under any circumstances ; and 
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the House of Commons having, in the next session of chap. 
Parliament, passed a resolution praying the King to take 
such measures as would be effectual for the suppression 
of such societies, the Duke of Cumberland wisely dissolved ism. 
all the Orange societies in Ireland. The Ribbon societies, 
however, were not dissolved, and devastation, murder, and 
outrage continued for long after to be organised by them, 
which afterwards led to a partial revival on a smaller J>eb. XYv, 
scale of the Orange lodges as an indispensable measure of iho'. 
defence.^ 

Although the House of Commons, by a great mfijority, 
had refused to listen to the tale of agricultural distress, Ue budget, 
or inquire into the currency laws as affecting the general “iol " ar 
industry of the empire, yet it was easier to stifle inquiry - 
than to prevent the effect of the laws; and when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer came to bring forward the budget, 
he had a very diftcrent account to give of the state 
of the finances from that which had been anticipated 
in the preceding year. He calculated the income of 
the country at £45,.')50,000, and the expenditure at 
£44,715,000. But this surplus, even if it sliould arise, 
disappeared before the interest of the loan for the negro 
emancipation indemnity, w’hich amounted to £l,000,u00 
in all for this year, leaving not only no surplus, but a pro- 
bable deficiency of .£170,000. Thus, in addition to the 
many disastrous effects of the emancipation of the negroes 
in the colonies themselves, there is to be set down to the 
charge of that measure the termination of the surplus, and 
commencement of the dispute between the rural and 
urban interests, which thereafter went on contfnuallv in- . . 

, . ** . * Ann. Rec, 

creasing till it worked out a total change in the financial issj, 
and commercial systems of the country.® 

The manly and independent stand which the House of 
Peers had made against the revolutionary projects which 
had been forced upon the Ministry by tlieir adherents 
among the English boroughs and the Irish Catholics, 
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CHAP, while it greatly I’aiscd them in the estimation of all 

_J !. thinking men, apart from the whirl of party ambition, 

excited the utmost indignation among the Radicals over 
jir o'Con- the whole empire, not less impatient than any Eastern 
sultan of any restraint upon their wishes. Mr O’Con- 
Lords!* “cll took the lead in the agitation got up to inflame this 
feeling, and he made a progress, after the rising of Parlia- 
ment, through all the great towns of the north of l^ng- 
land and Scotland to excite the people on the subject. 
Ilis language and designs maybe judged of by the speech 
which he addressed to a very large assemblage of the 
working classes at Manchester. “If there were only one 
house of parliament, a majority of that hou.se, perhaps 
a faction, would become the rulers of the entire nation. 
I am tlicreforc for two houses, but they must be two 
honest houses. What title have the Lords to legislate 
for us 1 They have two, the present law and the consti- 
tution. Put they have been changed, and ir/i?/ should 
they )( 0 t he changed again 1' Wliat are the Lords \ 
Hereditary legislators ! Pccause the father was supposed 
to be a good legislator, the son is supposed to be so equally. 
M'hy, if a man applied to you to make a coat, your ques- 
tion would be. Are you a tailor 1 — No, 1 am not, but my 
father was a tailor. Is there a single man among you who 
would employ a hereditary tailor of this kind ? That prin- 
ciple of common sense will go abroad among the Lords. 
Whether hereditary legislators or tailors, we’ll have none 
of the botchers at all. Who is sending this principle 
abroad ’ The Lords themselves, because they are show- 
ing themselves the arrantest botchers that ever spoiled a 
job of work. They shall never get a receipt till they have 
paid the last farthing. If they delay, they, may have to 
pay a little interest upon it. The question is, whether 
you are to have 170 masters or not, — 170 irresponsible 
masters, the people looking for redress of their grievances, 
and looking for it in vain. Will you endure that any 
gang or banditti, I care not by what name you call them, 
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should treat them and you contemptuously 1 In one chap. 

word, I call them rogues. Wa mast put d<mn the i 1 

House of Lords. Ye are miserable minions, of power. 

Ye have no choice for yourselves till that house be 
thoroughly reformed. Let the King retain his preroga- 
tive of raising men to that rank and station in which 
they may be eligible. Let every 200,000 men in Great 
llritain and Ireland select one Lord from this list ; that 
will give you 130 for the 24,000,000 : let tliem be re- j Ann.^eg. 
eligible every five years, and you will have a steady 
Chamber.”' 

These extreme opinions were at this time by no means 
confined to the arch-agitator, Iiis obsequious Irish fol- spread of 
lowers, or the noisy multitudes whom he addressed in treme opin- 
England and Scotland. They were shared also by a 
large |)roportion, certainly a great majority, of the work- 
ing classes in all the great towns, upon whom the doc- 
trine had long been sedulously inculcated that the House commons, 
of Peers was a body of interested aristocrats, destitute 
of public spirit, incapable of improvement, whose sole 
function Avas to obstruct, for their own selfish purposes, 
every plan of social or political amelioration. '' Nor was 
the legislature itself by any means free from such doc- 
trines. On the contrary, Mr Roebuck, on 2d September, 


* “ While wo stronj^ly deprecate the unmanly and subinis.^ive manner in 
which the Minibtry and the Commons have, hare-heuded, bowed to the refrac- 
tory Lords, wo are proud to observe that the King, at the prorogation of Par- 
liament, acknowlctlged the advantage of responsible governments. His 
^lajcsty, in his speech, acknowlotlgod that peace and union can alone be 
secured where the people and his Ministers have bound themselves to establish 
responsibility in every department of the .State, and as the Lords have hitherto 
displayed a most astounding anomaly in this enlightened age by retaining the 
riglit to legislate by birtli or court favour, and being thereby rendered irrespon- 
biblc, it follows that it mugf he cut down as a rotten < ncumhranre^ or be so cuivd 
as to bo made of fiouie service to the StiUo a.s well as funenablo to the people. 
It follows that tho Commons also must be rendered still more rospon.^^iblo 
to the uation at large by tho further extension of the suflfnige, and by abridging 
tho term of Parliament, ere tho liauds of the King and hi.s Ministers can bo 
BO BtrougUionod as to perform cfTectually tho good work of neo ssaty destme- 
tion and salutary roform.” — Address of tho Non- franchised Inhabitants of Glas- 
gow to Mr O’Connell, “ tho fii’St Man of tho Ago, tho champion of civil and 
religious liberty all over tho world,” Oct, 17 , 18*15, 3dl>, 370, 
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announced his intention, early in the following session, 
of introducing a bill taking away from the House of 
Lords their constitutional veto upon all measures of 
legislation, and substituting for it a suspensive power, so 
that when a bill passed the Commons, and was rejected 
by the Lords, if it should again pass in the same session 
of Parliament, and receive the royal assent, it should be- 
come the law of the land. Mr Rippou, member for Gates- 
head, gave notice of a motion to remove the bishops 
and archbishops from the Upper House ; and Mr Hume, 
of a motion to inquire into the number and privileges of 
the House of Lords, with a view to render tliem respon- 
sible like the Commons. Finally, Mr O’Conuell, after 
his crusading progress against the House of Peers, was 
invited to the Lord-lieutenant’s tal)lo in Dublin, and 
received there ! These ominous manifestations excited so 
strong a feeling of dissatisfaction among the Conserva- 
tive portion of the electoral body in Great Britain, that 
in two elections which took place at this time, one for 
Devizes and the other for the county of Northampton, the 
ministerial candidate in both cases was defeated, though, 
in the latter instance, he was Lord Milton, eldest son ot 
Earl Fitzwilliam.^ 

These repeated defeats, especially in the county elec- 
tions, excited great apprehensions in the ministerial ranks, 
who with reason dreaded a destruction in a few years of 
their trifling majority in the House of Commons, while 
they knew, by dear-bought experience, that an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Peers was decidedly hostile. 
These alarms were forcibly expressed by Sir W, Moles- 
worth, the member for East Cornwall, who was closely 
connected with the Wcstminsler Review, and spoke the 
language of that section of politicians in seconding a 
motion of Mr Grote in favour of the ballot, on 2d Juno. 
The opinions then expressed were the more worthy of 
notice, that both these gentlemen were very able men, — the 
one destined to be a cabinet minister, the other the 
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learned and celebrated historian of Greece, “ Ministers,” chap, 
said Sir W. Molesworth, “ ought now to be aware of the 
mortifying fact, that amongst the gentry of England 
their party was decidedly in a minority ; that the great 
majority of the aristocracy of the lan^d gentry, and all 
the clergy to a man, were their determined and irrecon- 
cilable foes, who would spare no efforts, who would use 
every species of undue influence and intimidation, to com- 
pass their destruction. If they left their supporters 
exposed to the tender mercies of the Tory party, they 
would by degrees be ejected, like Lord John Russell, from 
the representation of all the counties in England. • Did 
they remember that their friends had been ejected, and 
replaced by their enemies, in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire 
South, Essex South, Gloucestershire West, Hampshire 
South, Lancashire South, Leicestershire South, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk East, Northamptonshire South, Shropshire 
North, Suffolk East, Suffolk West, Surrey East, Surrey 
West, Warwickshire South ; and that within these few 
weeks they had again been dismissed from Devonshire, 
Inverness-shire, and Staffordshire ? Did they remember 
their fatal losses in the counties in the late election ? Did 
they prefer to be utterly annihilated as a party in the 
house, rather than have the ballot ? If so, their fate was 
nigh at hand, and they would well merit it.” To the 
same purpose Mr C. Buffer, member for Liskeard, and 
a leading Whig, said, that “ feeling as the Liberal party 
did, that the majority of those enjoying wealth, property, 
and influence was against them, it was essential that they 
should endeavour to excite a fervid feeling in the breasts 
of the multitude, and therefore it was that they were 
obliged to resort to popular agitation ^ counterbalance , 
the force that was marshalled against them.” ^ To the 
same purpose it was asserted in the Edinburgh Review^ Anm Re^. 
that the great majority of persons having above £500 s-kj.’ 
a-year were against the Liberal party — a curious commeu- 
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CHAP, tary on the preamble of the Reform Bill, that it was in- 
—LI — 1 tended to extend the franchise to a fair proportion of the 
property and intelligence of the country. 

Government, howevei*, did not share the apprehensions 
creaC' of their extreme Liberal followers as to the disappear- 
ance of their majority in the House of Commons. They 
wwj peers. too Well the dccidcd preponderance of the borough 
members in that house, aided by the Liberals of Scotland 
and the Catholics of Ireland, to have any serious fears of 
defeat in the Lower House. But thtf recent great majo- 
rities against them in the House of Loids rendered it 
painfully evident that they sfood on the most precarious 
footing in that assembly ; and that any casual discomfi- 
ture in the Commons M ould be folloM cd in all probability 
by a vote, in the Lords, of no confidence, and their entire 
ejection from ofiicc. Their situation also Mas one of ex- 
treme diflicidty, exposed as they were to a constant pres- 
sure from M ithout, and demands for further organic change 
from their Radical and Catholic supporters, essential to 
their majority in Parliament, M’hich Mere at least as dis- 
tasteful to tlio old W hig families as they were to the 
most invotorutc Tory in the kingdom. In addition to this, 
recent events had brought the tMO houses of parliament 
into open collision, and the cry for ])ecragc reform was 
becoming as gcjieral among the Catholics and Radicals as 
ever that for parliamentary reform had been. In these 
circumstances the danger was imminent that Government 
would be brought to a dead lock, and fresh convulsions 
arise from the obstacles thrown in the way of further 
changes by a fixed majority, independent of popular con- 
trol, in the Upper House. Pressed on all sides with the.so 
difficulties, Lord ^lelbourue judged — and judged, as mat- 
ters stood, wisely — that it was indi.spcnsablc to bring the 
Homse of Lords more into harmony with the majority in 
the House of Commons ; and this he proposed to accom- 
plish, not, as in 1832, by marching sixty or eighty new 
peers at once into the House of Lords, but by the succes- 
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sive creation of single peers or small batches, in a vray 
nob likely to excite attention, but quite as effectual in the 
end, and at no remote period, in changing the ruling ma- 
jority in the Upper House. So steadily has this system 
been pursued by successive Liberal administrations, that 
since 1830 upwards of a hundred new peers, almost all of 
them of Liberal politics, liavc been added to the House of 
Lords ; and by this means not only has the Tory majority, 
created by the long tenure of office by the Conservatives 
before that time, been effectually overcome, but the bal- 
ance rather cast the other way. To this cause the sub- 
sequent smooth working of the constitution, and the suc- 
cessful passage of Free Trade and other Liberal measures 
through the House of Lords, arc mainly to be ascribed. •• 


CHAV. 

XXXVI. 


1835. 


* PEEllS CUEATl U SIN'CL .\ND PuOMOriONS SINCE TII.VT TIME. 

Bij Wh'fjs, 


At KiiiR William’s Coronation in 

Pukes *J 

Mari[uessei<, .... 3 

Parks r> 

IkiroiiH, . . . . 

Siib.^cqucnlly created in bis reign, -2 

Since then, — 

Karl of Leicester, ... 1 

Duke of Hoxburgbc, . . 1 

Lortl de Mauley, ... 1 

Lord Sudelcy, ... 1 

J.,ord Wrottesley, ... 1 

Lord Methuen, ... 1 

I..ord Lisniore, ... 1 

Lord Kintore, ... 1 

Lord Carew 1 

Lord Lovelace, ... 1 

Lord Zetland, ... 1 

Mnrt|ue.s« of Normanby, . 1 

Lord Vaux of llarrodcn, . 1 

Lord lieauvalc, ... 1 

Lord Furnival, ... 1 

Lord iStanley of Aldcrlcy. . 1 

Lord Stuart do Dccies, . . 1 

Lord Wenlock, ... I 

Lord Lurgan, ... 1 

I^ord Do Froyiio, ... 1 

Lor<l Leigh, .... 1 

liOPi* (kilhorno, ... 1 

Lord Ponsouby, ... 1 

l.ord Dunfermline, . 1 

Lord Camoys, ... 1 

Carry forward, . 77 


Brought forward. 
Lord Monteaude, 

Lord Auckhiiul, 

l.oid Keane 

Lord Tialow, . 

Lonl Beaumont. 

Lord 

; Lord Stair, .... 

• I.ord Ken mare. 

Lord (\impl>eil. 

lioul ViMun, .... 
Lord ('omriolon, 

Duke of Norfolk, and oldest sou, 
I Karl of (K>sford. do., . 

: Lord Baihain, .... 
f Lord Segmve, .... 

; J.ord Sydenham, 

Lord Daihout*ie, 

] Lord StiiitVord, 

I Lord Cottenham, 

I Lord Dough, .... 
Lord Dartrov, .... 

: Lord Milford 

, l.ord Klgin, .... 
i Lord Clamlcboye, 

I Loixl Kdderbury, 

I Lord Londesbfirough, 

: Lord Ovei^touo, 
j Lord Truro, .... 

Lonl Cniuworth, 
j Lord Broughton, 

{ Lord Avol.and, 

* Lord Wcusleydale. . 


I i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


109 
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CHAP. The attention of the empire was anxiously turned this 

1 year to the West Indies, as the effects of the new appren- 

tice system, which came into operation in the preceding 
state of year, were now for the first time to bo brought to light. 
The results were anything but favourable. The season 
had been uncommonly favourable, and the crop abundant ; 
notwithstanding which, there was a falling-off of 4444 
hogsheads, or about a sixteenth, from the quantity shipped 
in the preceding year. The produce shipped was 68,000 
hogsheads, instead of 72,444. The Jamaica House of 
Assembly said, in their Address to the Governor on the 
meeting of tlieir provincial parliament : “ It would be a 
great comfort to us were we able to discover any possible 
hope that succeeding crops M ill improve, our decided con- 
viction being that eacli succeeding crop will be progres- 
sively worse. That in some few cases the apprentices do 
work for wages is true, but m’c deeply regret to say that, 
from our personal experience of the past year, the oppo- 
site disposition so immeasurably preponderates that no 
confidence whatever can be j)laced in voluntary labour. 
We deeply regret our inability to join in the favourable 
anticipations entertained by your excellency of the success 
of the new .system. But knowing, as m c do, the prevail- 
ing reluctance evinced by the people to labour, the thefts, 
negligences, and outrages of every description that are 
becoming of such frequent occurrence ; seeing large por- 
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It is but justice to the Whigs to say Uiat the Tories had set them the ex- 
ample, for they had avenged themselves for their long exclusion from oflico for 
seventy years before 1784, by a liberal creation of peers since that time, and 
down to 1830. At the accession of George III. the I’ccrs were only 180, and 
at the arrival of Mr Pitt to power in 1784 tlicy were 220; and on the return 
of the Whigs to power in 1830 they were about 410, exclusive of the elected 
peers of Scotland and Ireland. — Duuke’s Vtcnujv., 
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tions of our neglected cane-fields overrun with weeds, and chap. 

^ ' VVlfVT 

a still larger part of our pasture-lands returning to a state — 

of nature ; seeing, in fact, desolation already overspread- 
ing the very face of the land, — it is impossible for us, with- 
out abandoning the evidence of our own senses, to enter- 
tain favourable anticipations, or to divest ourselves of the 
painful conviction that the progressive and rapid deteri- 
oration of property will continue to keep pace ndth the 
apprenticesliip, and that the termination of it must, unless 
strong preventive measures arc .applied, complete the ruin 
of the colony.” So distasteful was thi§ address to the 
governor, that he said, on receiving it, that its style pre- 
eluded him from making any other reply but acknowledg- Sbo.’ 
ing its receipt.^ 

This year witnessed the commencement of those uu- 
happy troubles in Canada, which two years after rose to so CommeDct" 
formidable a height, and materially impeded, though happily troubles in 
only for a short time, the progress of that noble colony. 

The time at which they arose, the inhabitants among whom 
they were chiefly prevalent, and the objects to which the 
demands of the malcontents were directed, leave no room 
for doubt that tlicy u'crc prompted by that combination 
of Ilomish ambition with democratic encroachment, which 
at that period so violently shook the mother country, and 
from wliich the leaders of tlie combined parties anticipated 
a speedy and entire change both in Churcli and State. 

The lower province had for some time been in a state of 
great ill-humour, chiefly in consequence of the efforts of 
the Catholic priests in it, where the pei'sons of their per- 
suasion were five-sixths of the people, to excite dis- 
affection against their Protestant governors. Such, was 
the irritation which prevailed, that it was only increased 
by the dissolution which took place in August 1834 ; and 
the Cabinet, conceiving that the dissatisfaction was in • 
part at least owing to personal dislike at the governor, 
recalled Lord Aylmer, the governor of the province, and 
Lord Amherst was nominated by Sir II. Peel as his 
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CHAP, successor. In tlic mean time, such was the discontent 

1 which prevailed at Government refusing to agree to a bill 

I83a fjjj. rejuieiing the upper house elective, according to 
O’Conucirs demands in Great Britain, that tlic Lower 
House of Assembly nfused to vote the supplies ; the 
salaries of all the publie servants eeased to be paid, and 
the governor, under the direction of Mr Spring Rice, 
advanced £31,000 from the military chest to meet the 
most pressing demands. The Assembly, however, were by 
no means sa niggardly to themselves as they were to the 
public servants o|' the State, for one of their first acis was 
to vote £18,000 for payment of their own salaries and 
‘ Ann Rc- expcuscs. Tliis vote the governor required time 

consider, atid as the opposition upon this withdrew, 
ii.TiVr.iirN the Assembly was adjourned upon tlie ground tliat a 
quorum did not remain to carry on the public business.’ 
With a view of appeasing the colony, which had now, 
DoniR'il of botli in the upper and lower province, become c.\trcmcly 
tontirin" discontented, Lord Melbourne, soon after his restoration 
provinces, to powcv, soiit out Loi'd Gosford as governor, with a board 
of commissioners, of whom he was chairman, to inquire 
into the grievances wliich were complained of' It was soon 
discovered that tlic grbundsof comjdaint were of an entirely 
different character in the lower and the upper province. 
The preference shown to the English language over the 
French, and to the British settlers oVer the French, with 
the accumulation of offices in the persons of the former, 
the interference of government in elections, and the undue 
delay in sanctioning or considering bills, formed the chief 
grounds of complaint in the former province ; and they were 
urged almost entirely by persons speaking the French lan- 
guage, and of French descent. They insisted also, that the 
Upper Assembly, corrc.sponding to the House of Peers, 
• instead of being, as heretofore, appointed by the Crown, 
should be elective. The demands of the upper province 
were different, and were directed chiefly to obtaining a 
control of the public monies and accounts ; and the dis- 
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contented in it were for tlie most part found amoii" the nu- chap. 

merous new settlers wl»o had come out during the general J 1 

fervour originating in the reform movement. Thus it was 
easy to see that diiFcrcnt agencies were at work in the two 
provinces, and tlie discontent originated in the want of 
dilFerent things. The influence of Koine was exerted in 
the lower prdN'ince to add to the difficulties of the English 
Government, and aid O’Connell’s agitation and crusade 
against the House of Lords in the British Islands ; and ac- 
cordingly it was directed to rendering the Upper Assembly 
elective, and obtaining the admission Catholics into 
offices of trust and power under the government. The 
influence of the reform passion was felt in the upper pro- 
vince, and accordingly the demands of the leaders of its 
agitation were chiefly directed to the old Anglo-Saxon •- 04 .’ 
object of getting the control of the supplies.^ 

To appease these discontents by conceding such of 
them as appeared to be reasonable, and suited to the ojeM. of 
growing strength and intelligence of the colony. Lord lily, and <ie- 
Gosford stated in his speech to the Assembly, on its open- "h, oppL.- 
ing in November 1 835, that he was authorised to sanction 
the grants voted jn the last session for their own expenses, 
and which Lord Aylmer had reserved for consideration ; 
and he made at the same time the important announce- 
ment ; “I have received the commands of our most gracious 
Sovereign to acquaint you that his Majesty is disposed to 
place under the ■ control of the representatives of the 
people all public monies payable to his Majesty or to his 
oflicers in this province, whether arising from taxes or 
from any other source. The accounts, which will be sub- 
mitted to your examination, show the large arrears dg® as 
salai’ies to public officers, and for the other ordinary ex- 
penditure of the government, and I earnestly request of 
you to pass such votes as may eficct the liquidation of 
these arrears, and provide for the maintenance of the 
public servants pending the inquiry by the commissioners. ’ 

This great concession, liowovcr, was far from satisfying 
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xxxh demands of the Canadian reformers, directed as they 
11- — 1 now were by foreign and sacerdotal influence. They said, 
accordingly, in reply : “ The great body of the people of 
this province, without distinction, consider the extension 
of the elective principle, and its application to the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council in particular, the repeal 
of the acts passed in Great Britain on inatteYs concerning 
the internal government of the province, as fully within 
the jurisdiction of the provincial parliament, as well as 
the privileges conferred by such acts, and the full and 
unrestrained enjoyment, on tiie part of the legislature 
and of this house, of their legislative and constitutional 
rights, as being essential to the prosjMsrity 'and welfare of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects in Canad.a, aft being neces- 
sary to insure their future coulidence in his government, 
and their future welfare and contentment under it, and to 
remove the causes wliicli liave been obstacles to it.” They 
received with pleasure the -grant of a control over the 
I)ublic accounts, but avoided any promise to repay the 
£31,000 advanced from the military chest. This state 
of tilings did not augur mucli harmony in their future 
deliberations between the Government and the Assembly, 
and this soon ajipeared. One of their first acts was to 
insert in the public accounts the agent’s bill for Mr lloe- 
buck’s salary, the parliamentary agent for the Assembly 
in the House of Commons ; and the governor’s council 
having declined to sanction this charge, the Assembly 
pa.sscd it at their own hands without tlie intervention of 
the government. Thus ill-humour and hasty proceedings 
prevailed on both sides, and it was ca-sy to see that mat- 
377 * 373 ; ^'cre fast hastening to that point when concession on 
i!i"«,ai 3 , Government would inflame rather than allay 

’ the public discontents, and that a violent collision was 
unavoidablc.1 

The general prosperity of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interest, contrasted with the deep depression of 
the agricultural which had distinguished the two preceding 
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years, continued through the whole of 1835 and 1836, chap, 
and formed the subject of marked allusions in the Speech 
from the Throne, when Parliament opened on the 14th 
February in the following year. The King said, in hisopen^gw 
speech on that occasion, with truth and discrimination ; Tna 
“ The state of the commerce and manufactures of tlie 5?'b'*!’4 
United Kingdom is highly satisfactory. I lament tliat^'*^'’- 
any class of my subjects should still suffer distress ; and 
the difficulties which continue to be felt in important 
branches of agriculture may deserve your inquiry, with , 
a view of ascertaining whether there are any mcastires 
which Parliament can advantageously adopt for the ***■- ■». •’• 
alleviation of their pressure,” * 

The precarious condition of Ministers, depending for 
their majority in the House of Commons entireh' upon xiie sdt* of 
the support <)£ the Irish Catholics and English Dissent- c'.rp.!ra- 
ers, stamped, as a matter of necessity, a peculiar charac- 
ter upon their legislative measures, which were entirely 
directed to relieve the grievances or gratify the wishes of 
tlicsc parties. The first field which jiresented itself, and 
which was recommended for consideration in the Speech 
from tlic Throne, w’as tlie state of the Irisli corporations. 

These establishments, in addition to the mimerons abuses 
winch liad been so much complained of in the English 
boroughs, and which had led to the Municipal Bill of the 
preceding year, were affected also by a great variety of 
evils which were peculiarly their own. Thus their reform 
WAS calculated at once to remedy more serious corrup- 
tions, and introduce more extensive changes hi tbe^ bal- 
ance of political parties, than that of the English boroughs 
had done. These corporations had been established 
chiefly by James I., as so many legislative outposts to 
secure the English command of the country. As a 
necessary consequence, they were all .Protestant, and 
Catholics were excluded from them all. In a word, 
they had been planted in the Irish wilderness, like block- 
houses in the forests of the Far West, to form so many 
VOL. VI. N 
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cHAi*. rallying-points to the Protestant settlers in the island, 
- — 1 — ^ and they were in general surrounded by a vast inajo- 
rity of Catliolics. In these circumstances, the extension 
of municipal institutions, similar to those established in 
Great Britain, to Ireland, was not merely a social but 
a political question. It was mixed up in fearful pro- 
portions with religious dissension, and tended to con- 
vert the fortresses erected for the defence of one faith 
into the strongholds from wliicli it was to be assailed. 
Nevertlielcss, tlie thing required to be attempted, for 
after popular government of boroughs had been estab- 
lished in Great Britain, it was impossible to refuse 
it to the sister island ; and if such a refusal had 
been attempted, it would only have added another 
to the many real and supposed grievances of the Eme- 
rald Isle. 


The first step of Government on this question was to 
Goveniinent issuc 8 coiumission to iiKpiirc into the condition of the 
aim Irish boroughs, as they had done in regard to those in 
of. 'yjjjg (•ommission, as might have been antici- 

pated, reported strongly against the Irish corporations, 
even more .so than had been done against the English.* 
There could be no doubt that though such commissions 
in general proceed on ejCnjxirte evidence, and studiously 
avoid summoning any one who is likely to thwart their 
preconceived opinions or secret instructions, yet in this 
instance their report was in the main well founded. Pro- 


* “ Thfit ilj«;^incoriionitioin provHluil uu iiieauH, and contained no constitu. 
cncy by wliich the itropcrt}, the \vi^ho^, and the interests of the wliolc local 
couirnunity might Kecnre u fair rcpre.seiitation in the eorponilc body ; that in 
many town.s there was no recognised eonirnonalty ; that in othei*a where it 
existed It was entirely disproportioned to the inhubitantF, and consisted of n 
very 8inall portion, of an cxcduwive character, not compriaing the mereautik 
interests, nor representing the wealth, intelligence, or rc.spectability of tin 
town. The corporations, and not without reason, were looked on by tin 
great body of the inhabitants with suspicion and distrust, as having interest 
distinct from and adverse to those of the general community, whom they thu 
studiously excluded from any participation in the municipal govcruuieui 
Their incrubers frequently consisted of the relations and adherents of partict 
lar families or individuals, and the principles of their association, and thos 
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cceding on it, Mr O’Loughlan, the Irish Attorney-General, chap. 
introduced a bill for the better regulation of Irish cor- 
porations. He stated, that though a great many corpora- , 
tions had perished since the Union, there were still sixty 
in full vigour, and eleven in a state of decay. These 
seventy-one corporations included within their territories 
900,000 persons, while the number of corporators was 
only 13,000. Of these 13,000, no less than 8000 Avere 
to W found in four of the larger boroughs, leaving only 
5000 corporators for the remaining sixty-seven corpo- 
rations, containing above 500,000* inhabitants. The 
paucity of these corporators was not redeemed by their 
character. Since 1792, the corporations had been no- 
minally open to Roman Catholics, but not more than 
200 have bctui admitted. In Dublin they proceed on 
the avowed principle of excluding not only all Roman 
Catholics, but the great majority of Protestants, of wealth, 
respectability, or intelligence. The sheriffs of that city 
arc chosen by the corjiorate body, and they always put 
persons connected with the incorporation first upon the 
list, and it was so managed that the Catholics were 
always in a minority. In a word, the management of 
corporations, and the administration of justice in 
hands, is nothing but a tissue -fof injustice, partisanship, ’ 

and corruption.^ 

“ The remedy proposed for these evils is to put corpo- 
rations under effective popular control, as has already 

whicli regulated admission and exclusion, hud rarely any connection with the 
common benefit of tlic dic^trict, or the wishes of the inhabitants. In by far the 
greater number of tbo close corporations, the persons coin[>osint; them were 
merely tlio noinineca of the patron or proprietor of tbo borough ; while in 
thoso w'hich apparently wore more cuhu*ged, they wore admitted and associated 
in support of some political interest, most frequently at variance with the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. Tlie corpomtious have long been unpopular, aud 
objects of suspicion. As nt present constituted, they are in many instunces 
of no service to the community, in others iujuriou.s in all insufiicientaud inadc- 
qualo for the proper purposes and cuds of such institutions. The public dis- 
trust in them attaches to their officers and nominees, and the I'osult is a foil* 
lire of ro.Hpect for, and confideneo in, the ministei's of justice aud police.^* — 

Report of I rUh Corporation Commissioitrrs^ Nov. 4, lS3i> ; Ann. AV^/. 20, 21. 
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been done in England and Scotland. In seven of tbe 
larger boroughs, comprising Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Kil- 
kenny, Belfiist, Galway, Waterford, it is proposed to 
make the municipal coextensive with the parliamentary 
occupants, and to include every I'lO occupant. This 
rule, however, if applied to the smaller boroughs, would 
give much too small a constituency. In these boroughs 
it has already been provided, by an act passed in 1828, 
that all householders inhabiting £5 houses and upwards 
shall have a vote for paving and lighting commissioners ; 
and it is projiosed to apply in them the same principle to 
the municipal franchise. In the larger boroughs there will 
be a division into ward.s. The aldermen arc to be elected, 
not by the councillors, but the inhabitants, and to con.sist 
of those who at the poll have the greatest number of 
votes ; one half of the councillors and aldermen to go out 
of ofiice every three years. A commission of the peace 
to be issued to the smaller boroughs, if the Lord-lieuten- 
ant saw cattse ; in the larger, the mayor for the time 
being to be the magistrate of the borough. In the seven 
larger l>orongh.s, the cojincil to elect sherifTs, subject to 
the aj)proval of the Lord-lieutenant ; the management 
and control of the whole corporate funds and patronage 
to be vested in the town-«ouncil. There is only one way 
in which it is possible to pacify I reland, -and that is to 
])romote a real union through an amelioration of her in- 
.stitutions, by treating her fairly, by giving her equal 
privileges and Cfjual rights with England. Deny her 
that, and the Union is at an end.” ^ 

On the other hand, it was argued by Sir II. Peel, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Stanley : “ The greater part 
of the corj)orations in Ireland, between forty and fifty in 
number, have been erected by .lames I., avowedly as 
guardians of the Protc.stant interests, and to favour the 
spread^ of the Protestant religion. This bill, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, and under whatever colours 
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it may be veiled, goes to annihilate the ancient corpora- 
tion system of Ireland, and vest the management of the 
boroughs and their extra property in different hands, and 
persons actuated, both in civil and religious concerns, by 
entirely opposite interests and wishes. By this bill there 
will be no more connection between the former and the 
new corporations, than between tlic old and the new 
departmental system in France, It may be necessary 
to make such a cliangc, but it is in vain to deny that it 
amounts to complete revolution, so far as both property 
and iufluemJe are concerned, in the whole boroughs of 
Ireland. It is not denied that the present system has 
become a cover for many abuses, and has, by the lapse of 
time, become unsuitable to the circumstances of society ; 
and it may at once be conceded that it would be unwise 
to attempt to maintain it any longer. 

“ What system, then, should be proposed in its place ; 
for some system there must be. and everything depends 
on the principles on which it is to be founded. The plan 
now proposed, after destroying the whole existing corpo- 
rations in Ireland, proposes to erect them of new in fifty- 
four towns in Ireland, in forty-seven of which the council 
are to be chosen by a household suffrage of £ 5 . B'ith 
regard to population, the bill descends very low ; for in 
the town of Middleton, with 20.’i7 inhabitants, and liel- 
turbet, with 20 G 7, there are to be four aldermen and 
twelve councillors ; and the bill also gives power to the 
Lord-lieutenant to apply it to any town in that country, 
without reference to the amount of its population. This 
power might be exercised on a petition of two or three 
discontented inhabitants. The report of the commis- 
sioners bore that there were 12G towns in Ireland, with a 
population of 2000 each. It might be presumed that 
they would all bo erected into boroughs, and this might 
even be done with an hundred villages more, with a popu- 
lation of 1000 souls, on the application of two 6r three 
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CHAP, ambitious persons desirous of obtaining: situations of power 
or emolument in them. These little boroughs would all 
have the power of making rules and by-laws at variance 
with each other; and the station of the persons by whom 
these Liliputian legislatures are to be elected, may be 
judged of by the admission iu the bill, that recourse must 
be had to the £5 occupants to make up the municipal 
constituency. 

“ Serious as these evils are, they are as nothing com- 
Coniiiiuca. pared to those M'hich are connected with the administra- 
tion of justice. In every corporate town there is to bo 
a mayor, who is to be ex ojieio a justice of the peace, 
owing his power, not to commission from the Lord-lieuten- 
ant, but to the simple election of the houselioklers. Tliis 
is not the case in England, where the corporate magis- 
trates, as such, have no judicial power ; ami it is not a 
little remarkable, that wliile the report of the commis- 
sioners states it as one of the evils of the corporate system 
in Ireland that the borough magistrates are independent 
of all control from the Crown, thi.s bill proposes to per- 
petuate that very evil. Will these evils be remedied by 
giving to popular l)odies the election of these justices ? 
will not, on the contrary, their election, from which .such 
important consequences are to flow, be the occasion of 
fre.*<h dixcord and animosity? First, there will be the 
registration of the voters, then the election of the town- 
councillors, and then the election of the mayor, aldermen, 
and town-clerks 1 What a scene, with such a .state of 
things present! How truly ha.s it been .said, it will 
render these little boroughs normal schools of agitation. 
It is .said the sheriff, under the old sy.stcm, showed undue 
preference to the corporators, and put them first on the 
panel of jurors : will the new sheriff, actij)g under the 
pres.sure from without, be more .scrupulou.s, or less partial 
to those who have elected him ? What possible objec- 
tion can there be to giving the appointment of these 
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slierifFs to the Lord-lieutenant ? He is to have, under a 
bill pending in Parliament, the appointment of the police 
force in every county and town in Ireland, on the pre- 
amble that such unity of government is essential to its 
due action. On what principle is the police of 12G towns 
to be taken out of his hands, and vested in those of the 
£5 householders 1 

“ Tljcn, as to the corporate property, it is very consi- 
derable, and lias apparently been well managed, for its 
income in all the boroughs is £61, .39 7, its expenditure 
£.07,279, and the debt charged on it only £1.33,000. 
These revenues arc derived from two sources, lands and 
tolls. These are to be vested absolutely in the new 
corporations, subject only to the restriction of not lowering 
the tolls when they are pledged for debt. That is impo- 
litic ; for the true w'ay to increase these towns is not to 
authorise them to borrow money on the tolls and spend 
it on corporation purposes, but to induce them to lower or 
take oh" tl)c tolls altogether, and thereby attract trade to 
their markets. Jn short, the proposed bill goes to eradi- 
cate one set of evils only to rear up another set of the 
same description still more formidable, and the last state 
of matters will be worse than the first. The true way to 
legislate, in order to remove the admitted evils of the 
present system, is not to create a new system, creative, in 
the end, of the same or greater evils, merely because a 
similar system has been established, but to consider by 
which system equal laws and equal privileges may best 
be secured to all. Is this to be done by merely render- 
ing the party hitherto servient the dominant power 1 
Wliat does it signify by whom undue influence is exer- 
cised —whether by landlord or priest ? Mr O'Connell 
has said, and said truly, that every one knows that corpo- 
rate reform Mill render the English boroughs ‘normal 
schools of agitation.’ Will they prove less so in Ireland? 
We call upon you, therefore, knowing that these annual 
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CHAP, elections will engender strife, and increase the already 

1 1 heated state of party feelings in Ireland, as you value the 

integrity and security of this great empire, not to lend 
your sanction to the establishment in Ireland of normal 
schools, in which the science of agitation is to bo taught ; 
xxxu im above all, not to make the graduates in those schools, 
and the professors of that science, the chosen instruments 
2o'l’i. ’ for leading the civil force, and for dispensing public 

justice.” ^ 

gg In accordance witli those views. Sir R. Reel did not 
The bill is divide the House upon the second reading of the bill, 
theCom- thereby admitting the principle that tlic old corporations 
should be abolished ; but in committee Lord Francis 
Egerton moved, witli his concurrence, that “ the commit- 
tee should be eiin»u\vercd to make provision for the abo- 
lition of corjiorations in Ireland, and for such arrange- 
ments as should be necessary for their abolition, and for 
securing the ellicient and imiiartial administration of jus- 
tice, and the peace and good government of cities and 
towns in Ireland.'’ 'i’he object of this was to vest the 
government of borough.s so far as the administration of 
justice and direction of the police force was concerned, in 
the Lord-lieutenant, or tho.<e acting under him, not the per- 
sons elected by the constituencie.s. (Government resisted 
this, on the ground that it tended to do away with the 
juinciple of popular apjtoinlinent and control, Mhich vvas 
the leading principle of the bill, and c-slablish an invidi- 
ous di.stinction in this re>pcct between (Jreat Lritain and 
Ireland. Lord h'. Itigerton’s motion wa.s lost by a majo- 
rity of 307 to — a larger majority than Lord iMel- 

>ivi. n.t.. bourne’s .Ministry had yet got in the Commons ; and the 
liiiully passed by a majority of (51-— viz. to J.09— - 
alteration only -that the sheriffs in the larger 
! boroughs were to bo nominated by the Lord-lieutenant, 
not the town-council.s.2 

The success of the bill was now secured so far as the 
Commons were concerned; but all parties were aware 
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that it was in the House of Lords that the real trial of chap, 
strength on it would take place. It was read a second 
time in the Upper House without opposition ; but in 
going into committee Lord Fitzgerald moved, as had been The 'Im u 
done in the Commons, for an instruction to tlie committee *1”“ ‘"IJf 
similar to Lord F. Egerton’s, which had been thrown out 
in the Lower House. This motion Mas carried against 

® tl.eCem- 

Ministers by a majority of 84, the numbers being 203 n*""*; 
to 119. Several other amendments, bringing the bill"*'' ’ 
into tlic shape for which Sir R. Peel liad contended in 
the House of Commons, were carried by inaj'oritics nearly 
as large ; and the bill, as thus amended, was sent down 
to the Commons for their consideration. Lord John 
Russell, after observing that the bill, as now altered, con- 
tained little or nothing of what had been sent up from 
the Commons, seeing that out of 140 clauses lOG bad 
been ornitteA or altered, and 18 new ones introduced, 
moved that the ameiidmcnts of the Lords sliould be 
rejected, and the bill sent back to the Upper House. 

This was carried by a majority of SG, the numbers being 
324 to 238. Upon the hill, however, backed by this 
large majority, coming back to the Lords, the motion of 
Lord Melbourne, that the amendments of the Commons June er. 
should be taken into consideration, was lust by a majo- 
rity of 99, the numbcr.s being 220 to 121 ; and upon the 
bill returning, as amended by the Lords, to the Commons, 

Lord John Russell moved, and carried, that it should bo 
taken into consideration that dav three months — the usual ''i. Vau 

, * 1 • 1 1 xwiv, 

mode of abandoning questions which were then set at rest ‘Ji«, 
for the present in botli houses of Parliament.^ 

The other great party-question of the year produced 
a similar collision, threatening the most serious p,'*'* Jp n 

quences between the two houses. The Irish Church Rill again j>as>ed 
was introduced on 25th April by Lord Morpeth, being ntons, and 
the same in substance with that which had been thrown 
out, by a majority of 97, in the Upper House ; and 
this occasion he promised a surplus of A’ 100,000 a-ycar. 
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CHAP, as likely to be ultimately available to the purposes of edu- 
cation. Lord Stanley and Sir U. Peel rcneu’cd their 
objections to those clauses in the bill which went to 
appropriate any part of the church property to temporal 
or general purposes. The bill on this occasion passed the 
Commons by a majority of only 2(>, the numbers being 
290 to 264, the minority containing a majority of English 
members. Upon going to the Upper House, however, 
the appropriation clauses were rejected by a majority of 
Ju’j 2.5. 91, the numbers being UiS to 47, and the bill, as thus 

amended, was read a third time and passed. Upon the 
1 p^ri. Oeb. returning to the Commons, Lord John Husscll started 
“'ii'in'’ ^ (piestion of privilege, on the ground of the Lords hav- 
ing incompetently interfered in the first instance with 
.vim.’ K«g. ’ a money bill ; and on this technical ground the bill, as 
liir amended, was thrown out by a majority of 2!>, or 260 
to 231.' ' • 

Thus were the two houses brought into direct and fear- 
ivrii, .'.f fill colli.sion on the two vital questions ofCorporate Reform 
^and the Churcli li'-tabli.>'hment in Ireland, — the natural 
oft-predicted result of a majority of the Lower House 
being based on the borouglis and the representation of 
miinbcr.sof the Upper on landed estates and the repre.sen- 
tation of property. It was obvious to all the world that 
. this state of matters was in the highest degree perilous, 

' and could not continue witliout putting the constitution, 
a.s established by the Reform Rill, in serious jeopardy. 
It went far to neutralise the whole mlvantage of the rc- 
jire.sentalive, system, a.'l any question taken up by tlic 
opposite .sides as a party one, was .sure to be carried in 
the one house and thrown out in the other; and this state 
of antagonism was not only confirming both in their pre- 
conceived opinions, but rendering the division between 
them, from the kccnnc.ss of party conflict, every day more 
decided and irreparable. In the violent shock of the 
opposite parties which divided the cnqiirc, of which Ire- 
land had become the battle-field, the real w’ants and 
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interests of its unliappy inhabitants were well-nigli for- chap. 
. gotten ; and the fatal illusion became daily more common, 
that its real evils were political, not social, and were to 
be removed by a change of ministry or political power, not 
by an alteration of material circumstances. Meanwhile 
the open antagonism of the two houses contributed greatly 
to strengthen the hands of the Radicals, who desired the 
abolition or entire change of the Upper, and furnished a 
plausible ground to O'Connell and the revolutionists for 
representing the House of Peers as the inveterate enemy 
of all reform, and its establishment on an entirely diffe- 
rent footing as an indispensable preliminary to any real 
social improvement. 

The event soon showed that the Radicals would not 
be slow in taking advantage of the door thus opened to 
them for renewing and inflaming the agitation against 
the House of Lords. “ .Justice to Ireland,” said O’Con- 
ncll, “ is our cry. England has reformed corporations ; 
Scotland has them : Ireland applied for them ; tlie House 
of Commons granted them ; tlic House of Lords refused 
them. It was said, that as soon as the House of Com- 
mons was reformed, it would seek a quarrel with the 
House of Lords ; that prophecy has been comjdefeJy 
falsified. It is not the Commons who seek a quarrel 
with the Lords, but the Lords with the Commons. The 
House of Commons have been forbearing in the highest 
degree, in order to avoid a collision with the Lords ; and 
the only consequence has been, that they have been 
defied and insulted. This is not to be eiuluied. We 
have submitted for centuries to your oppression, but we 
will not submit to be insidtcd. "NVe will do* nothing vio- 
lent or illegal ; we will keep ourselves within the limits 
of the constitution, but we will agitate, agitate, agitate, 
until Ireland is organised, peaceably and legally, as it was 
before, and the result will be the same. I trust the 
people of England will respond to the cry, ‘ Justice to 
Ireland.’ I defy the House of Lords to keep from Ire- 
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laud municipal institutions. They may delay — witli- 
hold them they never will. I thank them for clioosing. 
this as the ground of collision between the two houses ; 
I thank them for branding the people of Ireland as aliens ; 
I thank them for thus barbing with insult their dart of 
death. The people of ICngland must now join u ith the 
majority of the Lords in proclaiming the people of Ireland 
unfit for municipal institutions, or they must join with 
the majority of the Commons in forcing them from that 
obstinate body. Day after day the necessity <3$ another 
organic reform is becoming more evident. The House of 
Commons has taken its part, the House of Lords has 
done the same ; the collision has come ; the people of 
England will determine between them, and may God de- 
fend the right.” ^ 

Upon the English people these violent declamations 
produced at this time very little impression ; for the 
urban population, in Mhom such sentiments had formerly 
found a responsive voice, were so pi’osperous, from the low 
price of provisions and flourishing state of commerce, that 
they were entirely occuj)ied with projects of gain ; and 
the rural, who were suffering fi-om those low prices, were 
so inherently loyal and peaceable that they could not bo 
brought, from any external pressure, to join their voices 
to those of the decided enemies of the constitution. But 
the case was very different in Ireland, There the low 
price of agricultural produce, winch had fallen -rapidly 
from the inlluence of three fine harvests, acted with un- 
mitigated force on a population wholly agricultural, and 
possessing no means of either Jiving or paying their 
rents but by the disposal of the crops of the ycar.^ 
Mr O’Connell took advantage of the universal distress 
produced by this circumstance to rouse and inflame the 
tithe agitation ; auef he foiiiidod on Lite Whig proposal 
to deduct 30 per cent from it in a tithe commutation, 
not as a reason for remaining quiet, but us an addi- 
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tional one for afritatiiig to get quit of the -whole re- chap. 
jnaiiider. “ I will take my instalment,” said lie in a 
letter to tiie electors of Kilkenny, “ liowcvcr small at 
any time, and 'irUl then go on for the holauce. I 
realise for Ireland all I can get, and having got part, I 
am then iiottcr able to seek the rest. I heartily sup- 
ported the Ministry of Lord Melbourne in their mea- - 
sures of tithe relief, not as giving all I wanted for the 
'people of Ireland, but as giving a part, and establishing 
an apprdj^riation principle which would necessarily pro- 
duce much more.” In pursuance of these principles, the 
anti-tithe agitation was everywhere renewed, and pro- 
duced the most lamentable results. Payment of tithe, 
though only a fraction of a farthing, was everywhere 
resisted, by the injunctions of the priests, as a matter of 
conscience. The process-server was everywhere hunted 
and persecuted like a wild beast. If a sale of distrained 
cattle was attempted, intimidating moW, surrounding the 
scene, prevented any one from purchasing. Some relief 
was for a time experienced by the clergy by the use of 
e.xchequer writs for the recovery of tithe instead of com- 
mon process, but the rc.spite proved cvanc.scent. The c.x- 
chequer writs, it was soon found, could be enforced only 
by the police or military ; frequent collisions between 
them and the peasantry took place, attended by blood- 
shed on both sides. At Dunkennin in Tipperary two 
men were slain in October in attempting to post sub- 
poenas in obedience to an exchequer writ ; and while the 
country was agitated by these frightful scenes of disorder 
and violence, Mr Slicil nave the sanction of his name and , . 
abiJitics to the continuance of the system, and an ex- 
chequer collector had to be appointed before a trifling ii.'s’oV^'w- 
tithe due from his estate could be collected.^ 

To carry into full and renewed operation this anti- 
tithe agitation, the old machinery devised by O'Connell, 
which had proved so effective in bringing about Catholic 
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Mxvi organised and everyarbere 

1 established. Under liis direction and that of Mr Sheil, 

the old association, under the nair’iiame of the “ General 
Re-estab- Associatiou,” ^ras re*eirtaM?shed in Dublin, and branches 
thec»tii<^ set on foot in otfery town and parish in Ireland. Tho 
he Associa- „ Association ” held its meetings weekly, or 

, ofEener, in Dublin, at which reports were regularly read 
from the affiliated associations, or “ registry clubs,” in the 
provinces, and the amount of the “rent,” or weekly con- 
tributions got from them, proclaimed and published. Tho 
topics which formed the staple of the speeches at these 
meetings, vvere the greatness, strength, and determination 
of Ireland ; the seven centuries of English oppression ; 
the necessity of thorough organisation, united action, and 
incessant agitation; and tlie magnitude of the results 
which might be expected from their continued action. 
The “registry” was especially urged upon their attention, 
and the necessity of straining every nerve to get Catholic 
electors on the roll, and keep Protestants off. Corporate 
reform — in other words, the command of all the boroughs 
in the kingdom — entire liberation from tithes and church- 
rates, were the advantages promised in the first instance 
from these measures ; the repeal of the Union and abo- 
lition of the Protestant Establishment, the boon to be 
ultimately extorted from the Government. In this un- 
paralleled and universally organised conspiracy, the lead- 
ers were the very men who had recently so furiously de- 
nounced the defensive Orange associations in the north 
of Ireland ; and the Government, which remained a 
passive spectator of it, was the same which had, by means 
of a mere wish expressed from the Crown to one of tho 
303- houses of Parliament, scattered all these Orange societies 
to the winds.^ 

But there never was a truer observation, than that 
all humau evils have a limit ; and that when the effects 
of existing institutions become excessively injurious, an 
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under-current sets in, destined in the eud to correct tliem. 

This limit had now been reached in Ireland ; this under- ! 

cuiTent was beginning to set in. The tide had turned, 
and though disasters unparall^led^jet awaited lier, that Reponre- 
worst of all social evils, blindness to the soun^from which ““riw 
they proceeded; was beginning to be removed. The^"'"*" 
wretched condition of the Irish peasantry, under the 
combined effect of a redundant jmpulatiou, woeful cultiva- 
tion, an absentee gentry, political notation, low prices, 
and no means of emigration, had now reached such a 
height, that a few men of sense in the country began to see 
that their evils were social, not political, and that instead 
of being likely to bo diminished by the vehement strife of 
parties, of which they had long been the victims, they 
vvere enhanced by it in the highest degree. Add to this 
that the inundations of Irish labourers into England and 
Scotland, in consequence of the miserably low wages 
which they alone could earn in their own country, and 
the total want of parochial relief there, had at length 
become so cxces.sivc, that the people of Ihigland were 
thoroughly aroused on the subject, and they loudly de- 
manded that a country which enjoyed a rental of 
XI 3,000,000 a-year, divided between the landlords and 
the bondholders, should no longer be permitted to save 
itself from the burden of maintaining its own poor, by 
sending them forth in starving multitudes to overwhelm 
the neighbouring island. 

So loud had these complaints become, that they had at 
length come to intlueuco the legislature, and the com- lllstorv of 

O o’ mea 

mittce which sat on the condition of the poor in 1828 , ,ure?«ui 
had reported that the existing distress among the labour- * 

ing poor of Great Britain was entirely owing to the*"""' 
influx of Irish poor, and would at once be removed if it 
could be stopped.’ Such, however, was the vehemence of 
party strife, which soon after ensued from the dependence 
of the Catholic Relief and Reform Bills, that this all- 
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CHAP, important subject was for a time forgotten, or virwed in 
an entirely fallacious light. The leaders of the Jiibcral 
parties insisted that Protestant ascendancy was the sole 
cause of the distress, and that Catholic cinajicipation, 
municipal reform, and the appropriation of church pro- 
perty, were the suitable remedies. The political econo- 
mists vociferated tliat the evils were mainly owing to a 
redundant population ; that the dangerous tendency to 
increase would only be rendered more I'ormidublc by the 
relief of the suflering with which it was attended, and 
that the oidy wise course was to let poverty find its own 
level, and iniprovidenco in marriage be checked by its 
attendant and inevitable consequences. Strong as the 
Liberals and political economists wore at this period in the 
House of Commons, they could not have so long withstood 
the loud demands of the Lnglish people for a jiarticipa- 
tion by Ireland in the burden of maintaining the poor, 
had they not been powerfully aided by Mr O’Connell,' 
Mr Shell, and the whole Catholic leaders, who, cither 
dreading a diminution in the revenue of the Catholic 
Church, from the burden of poor-rates in Ireland, or 
fearing that the people, if relieved, and suffering less, 
would become not so susceptible of agitation for the pur- 
poses of sacerdotal ambition,, cordially united in resisting 
any legal provision for the Irish poor. Father O’Malley 
having brought forward a motion in the General Associa- 
„j tion for a petition to Parliament to establish a poor-law, 
isati. ’ it was thrown out by Mr O’Connell and Mr Shcil. “Dis- 

* Ann, Keg, 

i«3«, 307- cuss poor-law, said tlie latter, “ at such a moment ! 
ii.s’i-i.sli Away with such infatuation ! The registry, the registry ! 
— think of nothing but the registry.” ^ 

The ruinously low prices of 1835, however, and the 
unbounded pauperism which was in consequence produced, 
overcame all these obstacles, and though a majority both 
of the Cabinet and the House of Commons adhered to 
their old ideas on the subject, yet they were, in a manner, 
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constrained to -yield so far as to issue a commission to 
inquire into the condition of the poor in Ireland. For- 
tunately i'or the cause of humanity, and the ultimate 
interests of property in Ireland, the gentleman at the 
head of it was eminently qualihed by his knowledge and 
abilities, as well as his ample experience of the English 
poor-laws under the new system, to discern rapidly the 
real state of the facts. Ilis commission bore date 22d 
August 1 s36, and before ■ Parliament rose he had col- 
lected such a body of information as was entirely deci- 
sive of the question, and threw more light on the subject 
than all the previous debates in Parliament put together 
had done. He began his report with these words, the 
truth of which subsequent events have too fully verified ; 
“ Ireland is now suffering under a circle of evils produc- 
ing and reproducing each other : want of capital produces 
want of employment ; want of employment, turbulence 
and misery ; turbulence and misery, insecurity ; insecurity 
prevents the introduction and accumulation of capital, 
and so on. Until ^he circle is bsoken, the evils must 
continue, and probably augment. The first thing to be 
done, is to give security that will produce and invito 
capital, and capital will give amploymeut. But security 
of person and property cannot coexist with general des- 
titution ; so that, in truth, the drainage, reclamation, and 
profitable cultivation of bogs and wastes, the establish- 
ment of fisheries and manufactures, improvements in 
agriculture, and in the general condition of the country, 
and, lastly, the elevation of the great mass of the people 
in the social scale, seem to be more or less contingent 
upon establishing a legal relief for the destitute." * He 

* Capital has increased ia Ireland, but population has increased still more ; 
and therefore the great body of tho people remain wretchedly poor notwith- 
standing the growth of public wealtli. Tho extreme subdivision of huid tends 
to tile same result ; tho soil, fertile os it naturally is, becomes exhausted by 
incessant cropping. Except in the giuting districts, farms of a hundred acres are 
almost extinct. There being no legal provision f^tbo destitute, and tho sub- 
division of land into small holdings having desti^^d the regular demand for 
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xxxvi reported, that no less than 2,385,000 persons in 

Ireland are in distress, and require relief, at least thirty 
weeks in the year ; that themselves, their wives, and 
children, are absolutely compelled, however reluctant, to 
beg ; and that mendicancy is the sole resource of the 
aged and impotent classes of the poor generally, whereby 
encouragement is given to idleness, imposture, and critne. 
All this obtained in a country where the landed rental 
was £13,000,000 a-ycar, being 2.00 per cent more than 
that of Scotland ! Such was the state of a country, as 
brought out by their own commissioner, for which (Jovern- 
rhoirfuc- “lent and its Liberal patriots had hitherto ro'-istod all 
ITeb’xxvI'i “ poor-rate, and for which they thought the 

I'ljj Atm. appropriate remedies were, to divert .£100,0(>0 a-year 

Reg. i 

noii. trom the t.liurcli to education purposes, and to give every 
starving householder liaying £5 a municipal vote ! ’ 

No sooner was this report printed, than Mr Scrope, 
Kn^uai^ !M.r. for Stroud, brought forward a motion founded on 
ami'fot 10 - it, for immediately coming to a decision on the point of a 
ofl.mK poor-law in Ireland, with a view to remedying the evils 
iudicatod. Government, however, having declared that 
they had the subject under consideration, and would be 
prepared to bring forward a measure ne,vt .se.ssion, the 

l.il-our, th>' occupatom of a piece of pmvml Is to the pot.uint the ovhj wtaus of 
''uhsiMeucc. Land to tliom i.s a ncctM-ary of lifo. A man cannot obtain a 
livelihood as a day-labourer; he a jtlot of ground on Nshich to niiso 

OP starve. Meiuiicancv is iirovcrF.'il, atid Jins therefore eeased 

to be di&L'nicofub It is not <bi-re[»ntablo to appear wretchedly clothed, or with- 
out the decencies of life, llrunkfuness i.s iiun h luoro coiuinon among tho 
Irish than in Kngland. Notwidistanding tho evident poverty of tho people, 
the use of w'liisky and tobacco is cxcoHsivo, and is paid to bo increasing. Much 
of the disorders and violence which prevail may bo traced to thin source. 
Tiicrc is a dcpie-sion of feeling, morally and pcrHOiially, among the peasantry; 
they have no pride in, or desire to better their condition. Their desultory 
habits are very remarkable. They postpone any business, even the most neces- 
sary to the safety of their little crop, to a fair or a market. Their own work is 
soon don#, or they tbink may be soon done ; hence arises a total disregard of 
the value of time* At present, the burden of the poor falU entirely upon the 
poor; the higher classes generally, and tho absentees entirely, escape it alto- 
gethor^ The poor at present are the sole providers for thoir own necessities 
each out of his little hold\|||. Hence tho agrarian outrages to prevent thoir 
being deprived of them ; aWnenco the kind of famino*which annually occurs 
in Ireland, between the going out of tlio old crop and tho coming in of tho 
ncw.”—*Mr Nicholl*s Report, Nov. 23, 1836 ; Ann, lUg, 1836, pp. 63, 66. 
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matter M'as wisely left in their hands. In the mean cIiap. 
time, the House of Commons passed several measures 
of unquestionable utility, and which, not being party 
questions, were agreed to by the Lords, and have been 
found by experience to be attended by the most be- 
neficial results. The first of them was a bill for facili- 
tating the commutation of titlics in England, a most 
important and praiseworthy object, and which goes far 
to remove those heartburnings inevitable, where tithe is 
liable to be drawn in kind in a community much divided 
in religious persuasion. The macliincry by which this was 
to bo effected, was borrowed from Sir R. Peel’s bill on the 
same subject in the preceding year, and it passed without 
opposition. The second was a bill jicrmitting the celebra- 
tion of marriages by Dissenters, also taken from Sir R. 

Peel’s bill of the preceding year, and which had met with 
their entire approbation. This change was highly pi-oper ; 
but the result has proved that, like many other grievances 
loudly complained of by particular sections of the com- 
munity, it was practically felt by a very inconsiderable 
portion of them, for the marriages under the new form 
authorised by the act have never exceeded a few hun- 
dreds a-year. The third was a bill for the establishment 
of a general system for the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages ; a most important object, fraught, as the 
event has proved, with the most valuable results, aird 
which has gone far to relieve the imputation under which 
Great Britain has so long laboured, of being behind the 
Continental nations in statistical information. Still more 
important to individuals, and the protection of innoccrcc 
in the administration of justice, was a bill which at length, 
by the indefatigable exertions of Mr Ewart, passed both 
houses, allowing prisoners, in cases of felony in England, 
the benefit of counsel to address the jury — though the , 
English system of giving the prosecutor the last word, if 
evidence was led by the prisoner, vras still adhered to.‘ lee! 
This just and humane change, like many of the other 
greatest improvements of English legislation during the 
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CH.\p. last half-century, was borrowed from the immemorial 
practice of Scotland. 

i83tf. extreme depression of the af^ricultural interest, 

Agricuitu- owing to the unparalleled low prices of the preceding 
cimmuTee, jcar, compcllod Government to give way on the subject ; 
of cu^micy Lovd Jolui Russcll, Oil tlic 8th February, moved for 

eoT*’®* obtained a committee to inquire into the subject, on the 

very reasonable ground that, “ M’bcnevcr any great branch 
of national industry was materially depressed, it was the 
duty of Farliafiient to give a/avourablc consideration to 
the complaints of those engaged in it, even though there 
was no reason to think that the distress conqilaincd of 
could bo relieved by parliamentary interference. ' A 
motion of .Mr Attwood, however, for an instnielion to 
the committee to inquire into the currency laws as affect- 
iug the interests of agriculture, was so unfavourably re- 
ceived by the house that it was withdraw’ii without a 
division. A motion brought forward by Lord Chandos, 
on the 27th April, that, in any reduction of taxation which 
might be practicable, the interests of agriculture should 
bo specially attended to, was lost by a mitjority of .’16, 
the numbers being 208 to 1 72. Sir R. Reel and Sir J. 
Graham both spoke against it, though it was admitted on 
all sides that the agricultural interest was alone in deep 
depression, while other interests in the community wore 
in great prosperity, and that out of .£8,000,000 taxes 
remitted during the last five years, £7,.')00,000 had gone 
to relieve the manufacturers or general consumers, and 
only X.iOO.OOO bore directly on the agricultural interest. 
Already it was evident that the balance of the landed 
and commercial interests had been entirely changed by 
the Reform Bill ; and to the observant eye, these finance 
‘.iis-m measures were fraught with the shadow of mighty changes 
at no distant period.^ 

The general prosperity of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes, notwithstanding the distress of the agricul- 
tural, however, enabled the Chancellor of the Excheouer 
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to cxliibit a more favourable account of tlie finances in chap. 
his budget than had been anticipated in the preceding 
year, lie stated the total income of the nation at 
£40,980,000, while its expenditure was £45,205,807, TheBadget. 
leaving a surplus of £1,774, 1 93 ; which, however, would be 
reduced to il6G2,000 from the circumstance of £1,11 1,033 
being absorbed by the interest on the West India loan, 
now become a jvermanent charge on the nation. The 
estimates included £434,000 for 5000 seamen additional 
voted last year; but there was a reduction of £154,000 
on the charges for the arm 3 ^ The taxes taken off were very 
trifling, being chiefly on paper ; and newspaper stamps 
were reduced from 4d. to Id., which, upon a division, was 
carried by a majority of 241 to 208 against an amendment, 
that the surplus of the national ineome should be applied 
to a reduction of the duty on soap. If the division last 
mentioned indicated the ascendancy of the commercial 
interest over the landed in the House of Commons, it was 
no less significant of the fact, that the newspaper influence 
was becoming superior to both. As to the National 
Debt, for which Parliament had pledged itself in 1821 to 
keep up a real sinking fund of £5,000,000, it was of com- Ann.’ Reg.’ 
mon consent ignored, and scarce anything was ever heard -joi)'!’ " ' 
on the subject again in Parliament.^ 

The grant of five thousand men for the navy, though 
strenuously objected to by Mr Joseph Hume and the OepioraWe 
Radicals in Parliament, was amply vindicated by theIb?nar/°^ 
state of the British naval force, as compared with that 
the neighbouring nations. It was stated on 4th March, 
in moving the naval estimates, by Mr Charles Wood on 
the part of GTovernment : “ From the best information 
Government eould obtain, the French will have twelve 
sail of the line at sea during the ensuing summer. In 
1834 the Russians had five sail of the line cruising in 
the Black Sea, and eighteen sail of the line, besides 
, frigates, in the Baltic. Last summer two divisions, of 
nine sail of the line each, appeared together at a review 
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CHAP, at Croiistadt ; and aftci* landing troops for a review at 
Kaliscli, eleven sail of the line and seven frigates, besides 
smaller vessels, carrying crews amounting to more than 
10,000 men, were cruising in the Baltic. During this 
same period there never were in our Channel ports nw}‘0 
t/tcin two /rimfes and n sloop, with cretos amounttiKj 
perhaps to 1000 men, disposable for sea at any one time, 
and that only for a day or tiro. At the same time the 
whole liue-of-hattle ships this nation had afloat in every 
part of the world did not ejoeed ten." Mr Ilumc con- 
tended that “ tlic marine force was too numerous. So 
much was said about Russia, that gcntlemcJi are afraid of 
a bugbear of their own creation.” Sir R. Reel, however, 
supported the proposed addition of 5000 men, and it was 
carried without a division. 'J'hc land forces voted for the 
year were b 1.31 9 men, excluding India, of whom more 
than half were absorbed in the colonies. At this time 
France had 360,000 regular soldiers in arms, besides 
three times that number of national guards. Mr Hume, 
however, moved a reduction of this force by 5000 men. 
“ England,” said he, “ is a civil, not a military country ; and 
I wish to see an end put to that vicious system which has 
arisen out of our late wars, the maintenance of a prepos- 
terously large military force duritig peace. No real friend 
of the Government wi.shcd them to keep such a force. 
The Tories might. They were consistent men, attached 
by system to large establishments and great expense ; but 
no well-wisher to the Government would support them to 
enlarge the present unnecessary force, or maintain it 
, without diminution. I think that not merely 5000 men, 

Mdxxxu' 15,000 men, may be saved: and as to Ireland, the 
ing down the Orange lodges will render the presence 
e military unnecessary.” The reduction was only out- 
voted by a majority of 126 to 43.^ 

While sucli were the naval and military establishments 
of the country, when such formidable forces by sea and, 
land w'ere on foot in the neighbouring kingdoms, it could 
not be said that it was in ignorance of the state of the 
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cusc, 01 ’ for M’aiit of being told what danger threatened, chap. 
and where it was most instant. On 19th February, Lord 
Dudley Stuart, in a debate on Eastern affairs, said in 
the House of Commons : “ Russia has 50,000,000 sub- [.ord^iLa- 
jeets in I'iuropo alone, exclusive of Asia, an army of “ 
7oo,uo0 men, and a navi'^ of eighty sail of line-of-battle "'i 

1 • 1 • -lit , I!ub!.iaa 

ships and Irigates, guided by the energy of a government >“ 
of unmitigated despotism, at whose absolute and unlimited * ^ 
disj) 0 sal stand persons and jiroperty of every descrij)tion. 

Those formidable means are constantly applied to pur- 
])o.sos of ton’itorial aggrandisement, and every new acqui- 
sition becomes the means of gaining others. Who can 
tell that the Hellespont may not be seized by Russia at 
any moment 1 She has a large fleet in the Rlack Sea, full 
command of the mouths of the Danube, and of the com- 
mercial marine of Odes.sa and Trebizond ; in three days 
she may be at Constantinople from Sebastopol, and if 
once ther6, the Dardanelles will be so fortified by Russian 
engineers that she never can be expelled except by a 
general war. She could be in entire possession of these 
important Straits before any expedition could be sent 
from this country, even if such a thing could be thought 
of, against the enormous military force at the command 
of Russia. That Russia is determined to have the Dar- 
danelles, is evident from the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 
by which she began by excluding the ships of all other 
nations. The effect of this treaty was to exclude any 
ship of war from these Straits, except with the permission 
of Russia. Russia might at any moment insist on the 
exclusion of our ships of war from the Dardanelles. Nay, 
she has already done so ; for when Lord Durham, going 
on his late embassy to the court of St Petersburg, 
arrived at the Dardanelles in a frigate, he was obliged to 
go on board tho Pluto, an armed vessel without her guns, 
before he could pass the Straits ; and when he arrived at 
Sebai.topol no salute was fired, and the excuse given was, 
that they did not know the Pluto from a merchant vessel. 

But both before and since Lord Durham went, Russian 
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CHAP, ships of war, with their guns out and their slreainers 
— — 1 %ing> passed througli the Black Sea to the Dardanelles, 
and again through the Dardanelles to the Black Sea. 
Russia has now fifteen ships of the line and seven frigates 
in the Black Sea. Sebastopol is only three days’ sail 
from the Hellespont. Turkey has no force capable of 
resisting such an arinament ; the forts of the lli'llospont 
are incapable of defence against a land force, for they 
arc open in rear. Itussia might any day have 1 00,000 
men in Constantinople, before England or France could 
even fit out expeditions to defend it.” Lord Balmerston 
' did not deny these facts, but resisted the motion for pro- 

duction of the correspondence in regard to the treaty 
278,279. 01 Lnkiar-Skelessi, which was negatived without a divi- 
sion.i 

The discontents of Canada, which had become serious 
incteasing in tlic prcccdiug year, went on accumulating in this, and 
of Canada, arrived at such a point as to threaten an immediate rup- 
roMit*of'the The demands of the opposite sides remained sub- 

vfwJ.*’™ stantially the same, the colonists insisting for the right 
of electing the members of the upper house as well as 
the lower, and the entire control of the monies levied by 
Government in the colonics ; the Government insisting 
that, as an indispensable preliminary, provision should be 
made for defraying the cxpcn.se of the civil government 
of the colonies, and for repayment of the .£30,000 which 
had been taken from the military chest to meet its most 
pressing necessities. The consequence of this state of 
division was, that there was soon open discord between 
the governors and the two Houses of Assembly, both in 
the upper and lower province. The Assembly in Upper 
Canada insisted, in addition to their other demands, upon 
having the “ Executive Council,” a sort of cabinet intended 
to assist the governor in his deliberations, subjected to 
their control, and the proceedings’made public ; a demand 
which was refused, as unsupported by the constitution of 
1791. Upon this the whole council resigned, and a new 
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one was ajipointed. Instantly the reformers in the pro- cifAP. 
vince were thrown into the most violent agitation ; and 
the Assembly having become unmanageable, Sir Francis 
Head, the governor, dissolved it on the 28 th. The event 
proved that he ha<I not miscalculated the loyal feelings of 
the province in taking^ this step ; for the returns proved 
that the tiile there at least had turned, and that a decided 
majority of the people were opposed to the unconstitu- 
tional designs of the e.xtrernc democratic party. Out of 
sixty-two members returned, only ciglitcen belonged to 
that party, the other forty-four being strongly opposed 
to any organic change. The result was, that the gover- 
nor and legislature were then soon in harmony ; and that 
noble colony seemed to be more firmly than ever attached sie. 
fb the British monarchy.^ 

The course of events, however, was by no means 
equally satisfactory in the lower province, for there the vioiint 
great majority of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics, 
of French descent, and speaking the French language, 
and their separate nationalities and religious discord came ‘^“***‘- . 
to swell the tide of temporal discontent. In addition to 
an elective upper house, and entire control over the 
public accounts, whether voted by themselves in the shape 
of taxes, or derived from the hereditary revenue of the 
Crown, they now insisted that the whole waste-lands of 
the province belonged to themselves in fee-simple, and 
that a charter, granting a small part of them to a com- 
pany for the sake of improvement, should be annulled. 
Government in vain endeavoured to get them to vote any 
sum for the civil service of the colony, or the payment of 
the judges and other public servants, now three years in 
arrear. They voted the payment of their own salaries, 
and that of Mr Roebuck, their agent in Parliament, but 
nothing more ;* and at length Lord Gosford, finding them 
utterly untractable, was under the necessity of prproguing 
the house early in March, before which they voted an 
address, complaining of their grievances, to the Colonial 
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crfAP. Secretary in England. The Assembly met again in 
October, and insisted on their former demands, and were 
1836. eygQ proceeding to frame an act of their own authority, 
declaring the upper house electiye, when their proceed- 
ings were stopped by a prorogation on 4th October. It 
had now become evident that the Canadian malcontents 
were acting under foreign sacerdotal direction ; that their 
petitions were entirely framed to support O’CcuncU’s 
j demand for an elective House of Peers in Great liritain, 

3-1.’ and tlieir agitation got up to aid that which ho was con- 

ducting in Ireland.* 

The extremely small majority of Ministers in the House 
Public' of Commons, and the large majority against them in the 
imth Tifi'r House of Lords, suggested to the leaders on both sides 
qaeta’ir tlic cxpcdieuce of endeavouring to strengthen their hands, 
during the recess of Parliament, by public mecliug.s of 
their respective friends and partisans throughout the 
country. A great number of such assemblies accordingly 
took place, chielly in the great towns. The leading topics 
. on the Liberal side were the necessity of rallying round 
the Government in its distress, and protecting the country 
from the dreaded invasion of the Tories ; on the Conser- 
vative, the necessity of adhering to the landmarks of the 
constitution, and preventing any. farther invasion of it in 
Church or State. The most imjiosing meeting on the first 
side was held in Drury Lane Theatre, in honour of Mr 
Oct. -20. Hume and Mr Byng, the members for Middlesex, w'hich 
was attended by eleven hundred persons, and very Radi- 
cal sentiments were expressed, particularly by Mr Grote. 
Inferior to this meeting in numbers, one much more re- 
markable for statesmanlike views and eloquence was given 
in Leeds to Lord Morpeth, the Irish Secretary. “ I 
value,” said he, “ the constitution, and will do my utmost 
to maintain it, but under its broad and expansive shade 
I would remove every obstacle, and clear away every 
avenue of access, to every class, to every creed, to every 
race, that owns its sway and courts its shelter. I would 
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proceed in reducing and removing all the remainder of odAP. 

exclnsive privileges and monopolies by which one class of — 1 

our countrymen may be benefited to the detriment of the 
rest. I would ^ve to religious as well as civil freedom 
the most unobstructed range ; and at one act I would 
desire to banish from our temples and altars the clash of 
sordid disputes and civil bickerings. I would cling to 
no abuse because it is ancient ; shrink from no improve- 
ment because it is change. The destiny of parties, as of 
nations, is beyond human ken ; but I shall always, as a 
member of party, recollect with pride that in four short 
years we have reformed the representation of the people 
in Parliament — reformed and opened the municipal corpo- 
rations of England and Scotland — swept from our blushing 
records the demon of slavery — opened wide the seas and 
shores of the globe to British trade and enterprise. And 
this, the legislation of four short years, has been — let the 
over-timid and the over-bold mark this — achieved without 
one form of the constitution being violated — without one ^ 
breach of the law being countenanced — without one drop nisj.ij.is. 
of human blood being spilled.” * 

If those eloquent words were a glowing, and in many 
respects just survey of the Whig legislation since the The 
accession of that party to power, an occasion n as ei’c long ^uet to s.r 
afforded to Sir 11. Peel of declaring his political seuti- jl’n^ Yi'. 
ments before a still greater and more influential assembly. 

On the 11th January, a vast meeting was held in Glas- 
gow, to which persons flocked from all the west of Scot- 
land, in honour of that statesman, who had just been 
elected Lord Hector of the University there, in oppo- 
sition to Sir John Campbell, the Attorney - General. 

Covers were laid for 3432 persons, in a magnificent hall, 
erected for the occasion, in the centre of the city. By 
far the greater part of the M'calth, intelligence, and woi’th 
of the west of Scotland was assembled on the occasion ; 
and this embraced many wlio had been keen reformers 
five years before. Sir Robert addi'esscd himself in an espe- 
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CHAP, cial manner to them. “I want not,” said he, “ to taunt 
xxx^ you with reaction or conversion ; but 1 say, if you adlierc 
to the sentiments which you professed in 1830, il is here 
you should come. You consented to a reform, to which 
you were invited in a speech by yonr sovereign, e.xpressly 
on the condition that it should bo according to the acknow- 
ledged principles of the constitution. I see the necessity 
of widening the foundations on which the defence of our 
constitution and our religious establishments must rest. 
But let us come to tlie main point, for I do not wish to 
conciliate your confidence by hoisting false colours. I 
mean to support the national establishments which con- 
nect Protestantism with the State in the three countries. 
(Loud cheers, the whole company rising.) 1 mean to 
support, in its full integrity, the House of Lords (loud 
cheer.-;), as an essential and indispensable condition to 
the maintenance of the constitution under which wo live. 
Do you also concur in that expression of opinion 1 (Loud 
acclamations.) And if you do, it is a timely declaration 
of it. The hour has arrived, when, if these are our 
feeling.s, we must be prepared to act upon them. The 
disturbing influence of foreign example has diminished, 
the dazzling illusion of the glorious days has passed 
away ; the affections of the people are visibly gravitating 
again to their old centre, — full of a respect for property, 
a love of rational freedom, and an attachment to long- 
established institutions. From these walls, I trust, a 
spirit will go forth to animate the desponding, and to 
encourage the timid. I look abroad from the spot on 
which I stand, to the moral influence of that opinion 
which constitutes ‘the cheap defence of nations’ — I look to 
it for the maintenance of that system of government which 
protects the rich from spoliation, and the poor from 
oppression. I look to that spirit which will range itself 
*|Anti.^Reg. under no tawdry banner of revolution, but unfurl and 
17 . ’ ’ rally round the flag that has ‘ braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze.’^ Yes ! I feel not a shadow of 
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doubt that it will continue to float in triumph, and that chap, 

• • ^ VVICVF 

the constitution, tried as it has been in the storms of 1 

adversity, will come forth purified and fortified in the 
rooted convictions, the feelings, the alTections, of a reli- 
gious, a moral, and a patriotic people.” 

Parliament met on the Slat January, and so painfully 
evident had the weakness of Ministers become from the openini of 
events of the two last sessions, that it was confidently ex- ‘ 
pected by all parties that before the session closed a change 
of government would have taken place. This, however, 
was prevented by one of those events which betray the 
subjection of human affairs to a higher power, and the 
frequent disappointment of what appear at the time the 
most well-founded anticipations. The operation of the 
act permitting the establishment of joint-.stock banks, and 
“ the difficult but pressing q\icstion of establishing some 
legal provision for the poor in Ireland,” were specially 
recommended to the attention of the legislature. Warm 
debates took place on the Address, but no division in 
cither house. The chief point dwelt on by the Radi- 
cals was the want of earnest purpose and vigorous con- 
duct in the Ministry, who were described by iMr Roebuck 
as “even w'orse than the Tories and their whole po- 
licy, both foreign and domestic, was made the subject of, 
severe vituperation by the party wliich had so recently 
convulsed the nation with declamations in their favour as 
the authors of the Reform liill.^ 

The first party move made in this session was the rein- 
troduction of the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, which Irish' cor- 
was again brought forward in the House of Commons by E ' 
Lord John Russell. The only difference between this 
bill and the preceding one was in the nomination of 
sheriffs for the municipalities, in regard to which it was 
provided that a list of six names should be furnished by 
the town-council to the Lord-lieutenant, and if he rejected 
the whole, the nomination was to I’cst with him. The 
bill, after three nights’ debate, passed the Commons by a 
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majority of 302 to 247, or 55.* When it went up to tlio 
House of Lords, symptoms of a compromise appeared. 
The Dute of Wellington, after observing that this was 
one of three bills recommended to their consideration in 
the Speech from the Throne, the other two relating to the 
Irish poor and the Irish tithes, moved that the consid^a* 
tion of the question should be postponed till the other 
measures came before them. This was carried by a 
majority of 77, the numbers being 192 to 115. So 
indignant were the Radicals at this renewed instance 
of independence on the part of the House of Lords, that 
Mr Hume said the same night, in a committee of supply 
in the House of Commons, that as the Lords were resolved 
to stop all reform, the Commons had better jud u 
har to all siippfu-g; and he tlicrcfore moved that the 
chairman should leave the chair, and sit again on the 9th 

, ‘"J- V'.’® extreme proposal was received with loud 

dieers from lus own side, and only withdrawn upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assuring the House that the 

money was absolutely required to discharge the obli^ra- 
tions of the Statc.^ ® 

Ihe next subject introduced was that of the poor- 
aus in Ireland ; and so urgent was the case, and so 
startling the facts which Mr Nicholls valuable report 

iii,rivl,uce ill roLfcncruMr' l burst of 

lust glorious conflict wliith crowiicil lu his"^ fo"”"'*’ “'■'i ‘ho 

the grasa that coverea thpm •* « > the same dew of heaven fell on 

thc/repo4^ SXr ra , ^om tho soil In which 

and strLgers to that cm i.tn f ^'o o™ ho called aliens 

shedr’-Ar/. Z)J «,vT 936 •>«0“ 
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brought out on the subject, that, strong as was the dispo- chap. 

sition on both sides to make Irish questions a party 1 

struggle, the bill brought in by Ministers received the 
concurrence of the House of Commons. Lord John Rus- Poor-law 
sell introduced the subject on the 13th February ; and his 
proposal, as is generally the case when the dreaded topic 
of an assessment is broached in a popular assembly, fell^*'^^®* 
very far short indeed of the real necessities of the case. 

He proposed to establish 100 workhouses, each to contain 
800 inmates, which would provide for 80,000 persons, 
and as their cost was only estimated at l 5 . Gd. a-iveeJc 
each, the entire expense would be only £312,000 a-year ! 

Mr O’Connell, while he expressed, contrary to his former 
assertions, a qualified assent to the measure, justly exposed 
the utter fallacy of supposing that a measure which 
proposgd only to afford the wretched pittance of Is. 6d. 
a-week to 80,000 persons, could afford any real relief in a 
country where, according to Mr NichoU’s report, there 
were, for more than half of every year, 585,000 heads of 
families and 2,300,000 persons dependent on them, in a 
state of utter destitution. Inadequate as the measure 
was, however, it was a mighty step in advance in Ire- 
land, because it laid the foundations, at least, of a more 
extended system, and established a set of functionaries 
throughout the country in connection with Government, 
to whom the wants of its inhabitants would become 
known, and their necessities communicated to the proper 
quarter. Great alarm was expressed at the proposed 
assessment of £312,000 a-year, which only showed the 
happy ignorance of Ireland of direct taxation at that 
period ; for the rental on which it was to be levied was 
£13,000,000, so that the rate on an average was only i*’; J’"*’ . 
2^ per cent.^ It was a striking proof how little the real 454 , ms. 
state of Ireland w’as understood at this period, and how 
ignorant the statesmen of Great Britain were of the real ^ ^ ^ 
extent of the social evils under which Ireland laboured, ^ xxxTi.' 4^' 
that in the course of this debate Lord Howick stated it 
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CHAi;. as an cxtraonlinary and alarming circumstance, that in llio 
last year the emigrants from CJrcat Britain and Irclaml 
39 oQo . — fifteen years afterwards they 
reached :?(>8,000 in one year. 

The immense importance of the introduction of a poor- 
Statistics of law into Ireland, on however inadequate a scale at first, 
was soon apparent. Commissioners were appointt'd to 
work the act, and they made a report the following year. 
In a debate which took place in the next sessidn of Far- 
liament on an amended bill, introduced on the same sub- 
ject, Mr O’Connell, appealing to the report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners for the facts he stated, made the fol- 
lowing striking observations : “ 'fhere are in Ireland 
5S5,0i)0 heads of fivmilies in a state of actual destitution 
during the greater part of the year. This will imply 
between them and their families nearly 3,000,0 QjO per- 
sons, for a large portion of whom relief mu.st be provided ; 
and it cannot be estimated that less than £1,000,000 
a-ycar will be required. It is a singular circumstance 
that in Ireland tliorc are more agricultural labourers than 
in Great Britain, there being in the former country 
1.131,71.5, and in the latter only l, 0 ; 5 ; 5 ,!/so, jjut in 
Great Britain there are acres under culti- 

vation — in Ireland only 1 bOon.ooo. In the former 
country the money value of the agricultural produce is 
£l5(*,u(nt,uu() a-ycar — in the latter, raised by a greater 
number of labourers, only .£30,000, <>00. Thus, though 

the quantity of cultivated land in Ireland is within a 
fraction equal to half that of Great Britain, the value of 
‘ Ann Kfg pvoclucc ts Uss than a fourth. The cause of this dis- 
parity is the want of capital ; and yet, in order to attract 
xt 572.*' ' capital to the cultivation of land, it is proposed to put a 
heavy additional tax upon it.^ 

“ Another test of the poverty of Ireland is to be found 
in the finance returns. From these state papers up to 
January 5, 1837, it appeared that the total gross revenue 
of Great Britain for the preceding year was £55,085,000, 
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wliilc tliaf of Ireland was only .{^4, 807, 000. So that chap. 
(jif.-it Hiitain, with a population of 16,000,000, paid 
elci i H '/imr.s as much taxc.s as Ireland with a population 
of 8,000,01)0 I Can anythin;' so strongly denioiiKtrate oi-at -iif- 
the inf(;ri(Hity of Ireland in point of property { and yet Iwui’ 
they wcri‘ ;'oin;' to add another million to the amount of ‘‘'t 
its ta.xatii)n in the sha[)C of a j>oor-law.” There can 
no doubt that the facts here referred to by Mr O’Connell 
were sulHciently remarkable ; but it is extraordinary that 
so acute an observer did not sec that they established 
another fact, utterly fatal to his constant complaint of the 
oppressive nature of the English government of Ireland. 

It followed from these figures that Great liritain, in pro- 
portion to its population, was 5,', times as- hcnx'ihj taxed 
as Ireland ; and it is in vain to pretend that this was 
owing to the taxes on property of tlie latter country 
being so small, for the lri!*h rental at this period ex- 
cceded .ll.3,00U,OUU, wlnle that of Scotland was under i':*. 
£ 5 , 000,000 : ! 1 

]Mr O'Connell and his whole Catholic supporters did 
their utmost to defeat the measure ; a striking proof of 
the foreign iiilluence under which they M ore acting, for in Jl'iraws^ 
the former year he had given a qualified adherence to tlie 
proposal, and the .evidence in support of it had since been 


* TIio Hoport of the Coiniiiis.-^ionoi*3 est^iblii^hocl several facts of the most 
iinporbaiit (Uscription, ami ^pcaklng vuUiinOvS as to the ab>olute i}Coes5.'ity of a 
poor-law in Ireland. ** The number of akcrioultunil labourers in Ireland actu- 
ally e.\ceodod those of IhjKlaiul by To, coo, while with a Icns fertile bvul the 
amount of a^rieultunil produce raisc<l in Kiigland is four times greater. In 
EiiKlaiul, the wage.s of agricultural labourers arc from Ss. to I Os. a-wcek, in 
Ireland from ‘2s. to ‘Js. »hl. There are 5lh'i.o00 heads of families, who for seven 
months in thoyoar are without employment, and the pci'sons depcDdcut on them 
are 1,500,000 more. No less than 507,000 pewons have no land, and live in 
summer by occasionally getting Od. a-day >\agos, and iii winter begging. The 
poverty tMulured by the destitute cxcccils belief. Men are often found lying 
in bed because they have iiotbing to eat. and ibo pangs of hunger ore less 
severe tliero than wlion np. Tliey often become thieves in order to get the 
protection of a jail. They lie on rotten beds, in mud cabins, witli scarce any 
covering, feeding on unripe potatoes and yellow weeds, feigning sickness in 
order to got into the cholera lio.spital, and when there often subject to voiuit- 
ingH, wliicli were mistaken for the first symptoms of that di.scaso, the effect .of 
more hunger." — Atm, lienj, 1337, 71-72. 
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greatly streugthened. It jiasscd, however, by laigo ma- 
jorities iu both houses — that iu the Commons being 120 
to 68 ; and although temporarily interrupted in its pro- 
gress through the Upper House by the demise of the 
Sovereign, to be immediately related, it finally became 
law in July 1838. In the Marcli following, twenty-two 
unions had been declared, and in eighteen el' these 
guardians had been appointed. In the course ot' 184ti, 
no less than a Jiundred and twenty-seven unions Avere 
appointed, and fourteen large workhouses had • been 
erected for the reception of paupers : and the Ccinmis- 
siouers, with just pride, reported that the measure was 
iu full operation, and would work well for the redemption 
of Ireland. There was no law of ixavchlul settlement 
introduced, and everything depended on residence in the 
unions. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of this great healing measure for Ireland ; for dreadful 
as was the distress induced by the famine of 1846, it was 
not one half of what it would have been, bad there been, 
when that calamity arrived, no public establishments for 
the relief of the destitute, and no assessment to provide 
for tlieir support. Ministers deserve the greatest credit 
for having carried through this most important measure, 
whicli was the more meritorious on their part that it was 
entirely new in Ireland, and the reluctance is always so 
great to admit any change, however necessary, which in- 
volves any assessment on property. It must be added, 
to the honour of the reformed House of Commons, that 
a most creditable, patriotic, and disinterested zeal was 
evinced on all sides in the di.scussion of this measure, in- 
somuch that, it was truly .said by Mr O’Connell, it could 
not be discovered from the speeches to what side the 
members delivering them belonged. This w'as particu- 
larly honourable to the Protestant members of Ireland, 
as they represented nineteen-twentieths of the landed 
property of that country, upon whom the burden was to 
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be imposoil. If an exception to this remark is to bo chap. 
made in ttie case of Mr O’Connell and most of the Irish 
Catholic members, M'ho ultimately resisted the measure 
with all their strength after its necessity had been clearly 
demonstrated, and its beneficial ellects iiad already begun 
to Ijo experienced, it is not so much to be as.cribed as a 
fault to them, as lamented as a result of that foreign 
sacerdotal inlltiencc under wliich they acted, aij<l which 
has so often forced them into a course directly at variance ’ 
with the l»cst interests of their country.^ 

'Die argument mainly relied on by the opponents of 
the measure, and especially insisted on by Mr O’Connell K«fi»rU«D! 
and his followers in their last opposition to it, was the jwt. 
well-known one so often urged by the political economists 
of the Malthus school, that every system of general relief 
to the poor, whether voluntary or compulsory, is calcu- 
lated to produce more evil than it can possibly remove, 
because it gives an undue extension to the principle of 
population, — the main source, according to them, of the 
chief disorder and suffering of society. It never occurred 
to them that Ireland itself afforded a decisive proof of 
the erroneous nature of that opinion ; for in that country, 
when the populatSon was so redundant that wagc.s were 
2s. 6d. a-week, it was doubling in thirty years ; while in 
England, where comfort was so general, and the demand 
for labour so considerable that wages were I (is. a-wcek, 
it did not double once in a century. Nor is it difficult to 


see wherein the error consisted. Population was exces- 
sive in Ireland from the excess of poverty ; the principle 
of increase had become unlimited in its operation, from 
the absence of all the checks provided by nature to its 
action. These checks arc mainly the prudential consi- 
derations which occasion an abstinence from marriage till 
there is some prospect of providing fora family. Nothing 
destroys the operation of this check so effectually as the 
constant sight of unrelieved distress, and the experienced 
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inability to better the condition. The typlma fever itself 
is not more contagions than habits of improvidenee and 
excessive poverty, for they appeal to the strongest desire 
of uncivilised man, the sexual impulse and the love of ease. 
The poor-laws, which seized the wonst eases of the /lotrr/i/ 
pafients, and put them in public hospitals, did the same 
benefit to the habits of the remaining labourijig classes 
which the abstraction of the typhus patients did to their 
health. It stopped tlie sj)read of the moral disonicr, by 
secluding the worst of those aillicted with the highly con- 
tagious pestilence. 

To conciliate the l)is.senters in Kngland, a bill was 
brought forward by Ministers to abolish church-rates in 
that country ; and as the sum levied in this way was 
about a-year, it was necessary to provide for 

it from some other source. With this view, it was pro- 
posed to take the whole property of bishops, deans, and 
chapters out of the hamls of tlio.se functionaries, and 
to vest it in the hands of eleven commissioners, by whom 
the salaries of these functionaries were to be paid. By 
this means it was calculated a surplus revenue of £250,000 
a-jear might be realised, by depriving the Church of the 
profit at present derived from the renewal of leases, and 
this sum was to be applied to the repair of churches in 
lien of church-rates. The obvious objection to this plan 
was, that it was based on the princijile of church spolia- 
tion, because it proceeded on the idea that the property 
of the Church was to be exclusively burdened with the 
expense of upholding churches instead of the whole com- 
munity, and that, to realise the requisite fund, the whole 
property of the higher dignitaries of the Church was to 
be taken out of their hands. It excited, accordingly, 
from the very first, a warm opposition : the bishops, 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, took the lead 
in resisting it ; and so repugnant was it to the general 
feelings of the community, that the majority in the House 
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of Comiiions on the second reading was only five . — the 
numhers being 2.H7 to 282. This was the narrowest 
division which liud taken place since Sir Robert Peel’s 
dissolution, and it was fatal to the bill, which was no 
farther proceeded with, even in the Lower House, though 
it had been introduced as the leading measure of the 
session. Indeed, in former times, so small a majority 
would have at once led to the rcMgnation of the mini.stry 
who brought it forward ; but it was evident to all, that 
new maxims of state in this respect must follow the 
lielbrm Rill ; for parties were now so c(]ually divided 
that no government on cither .side could, on a leading 
party-(piestion, c.xpect a large majority ; and therefore, to 
hold that such a majority was indispensable to ministe- 
rial e.xistcnce, was c(piivalent to holding that there could 
never be a ministry at all.^ 

The c.xtremely .small majority on this occasion deterred 
Ministers from again bringing forward the Irish Church 
Bill, involving the appropriation principle, this session ; 
and the death of tiie King, which occurred in the 
middle of it, almost as a matter of necessity threw the 
question over to the next session. In the mean time, 
every exertion xtos made by the local government in Ire- 
land to keep the Catholics in good-humour, and reconcile 
them to the postponement of their hopes of gratification 
from the expected humiliation of the Church. For this 
purpose. Lord Normanby, who was the Lord-lieutenant, 
resorted to several measures, some of a judicious, others 
of a very questionable tendency. Of the firet kind was 
a remodelling of the police in 183(5, which was put on 
a much more efficient footing. Great exertions wore 
made to conciliate the Catholics, by placing»at their dis- 
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posal the greater part of the patronage of the kingdom ; 
from the attorncy-gcncrars gown to the epaulet of the 
police, a favourable car was lent to pei'sons recommended 
by Romish influence. In a country abounding as Ireland 
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CHAP. (lid in starvin" ambition, this vrns without doubt a vorv 
-11! — 1 powerful engine of government. But in addition to that, 
he had recourse to much more questionable measures. 
Availing himself of the prerogative of mercy, wliich is the 
brightest jewel in the viceroy's as the royal crown, ho 
rendered it so common, and prostituted it to such intcre.sts, 
as rendered it a cui*sc ratlier than a blessing to tlie 
country. Setting out from the Castle of Dublin, he pro- 
ceeded on a regular progress through the provinct s, liber- 
ating such prisoners as had had their ea.'^cs fauuirably 
represeJited to him by the local authorities. It ajipeared, 
from his own statement in the House of Beers oji 21st 
March ],s.3!), when this matter was brought under dis- 
cussion, that between \ovcmber It'.)’? and .January 31, 
he had l(i31 memorials presented to him, praying 
lor the liberation of prisoners, of whom he had liberated 
m 22.‘"' It must be adiled, that the prerogative of mercy 
had been as largely exercised by ]>revious lord-lieutenants, 
particularly by Lord W ellesley in lt>3 J, and tiiat during 
Lord Normanby’s administration there had been a sensible 
diminution in committals, and increase of convictions ; 
the latter having become 71 per cent of the former. 
But all such wholesale use of the prci^gativo of mercy 
is dangerous, and of bad e.xample, especially in a country 
such as Ireland, where party spirit ran so high, and every 
measure of Government, even the most humane and gene- 
rous, is invariably set down by the Opposition to the 
undue influence of their politicaro])poncnt8. When the 
matter, accordingly, was brought before the two Houses 
of Parliament, Ministers had only a majority of 2C in 


♦ Viz. — Memorials, • . . . . 

• 

Refused without advice, , . . ;J71 

Refused with advice, . . . 

Liberated without a^ivicc, . . , 

Libemted with advice, *. , . C34 

Undisposed of, . . , . I45 

^Parl Dth,, xlix 138 . 
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tlio Commons ; M’hilc in the Lords, resolutions, condem- 
natory of Lord Normanby’s policy, especially in the 
adminislmtiun of justice and the distribution of mercy, 
broii<,'ht forward by Ijord Jlrou"hain, were carried, on 
Aiij,m.st 1839, by a majority of .34 in a house of 13^.''- 
Tiie result Mas, that Lord Normanby retired from the 
viceroyalty, and m’us succeeded by Lord lObrington.^ 

The roinprornise between the two liouses, evidently 
pointed ..it in the postponement of the municipal bill bv 
the 11 oii<o of Lords in 1837, was prevented from being 
carried into elfect at the time in consequence of the 
King’s (loath, and dissolution consequent upon it, in tlie 
summer of that year. As the new elections, liowever. 
left the comparative strength of parties very much 
the same as before, the leaders on both sides saw 
the nec('.''sity of coming to a compromise. On the one 
hand. Lord .Mell)Ourne, whose easy temper and inso'i- 
c'miif disposition was always iiiclincd to avoid a ditli- 
culty rather than face it, had long been anxious to 
have the matter adjusted, which could only bo done by 
mutual concessions, and he had only been restrained by 
the ardent feelings of his followers from going into an 
arrangement long before, lie had now, however, become 
so strongly impressed with the imprudence, to give it no 
harsher name, of annually carrying a measure by consider- 
able majorities in the Lower 1 louse, which was as regular|j’ 
thrown out by still larger majorities in the Upper, that at 
length he made a compromise of the difficulty a Cabinet 
question. On the other hand, the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir 11. I’eel were no less impressed with the stop- 
page to useful legi.slntion which resulted from this state 
of antagonism of the tM’o houses, and the danger that, 
if it continued much longer, the nation might become 
convulsed on the subject, and the cry for peerage reform 

* ** The iniyority, when the case was firet brought forwoixl, was 5—6 
B/’— lUtj., KS3:), {K (50. 
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be as formidable as ever that for parliamentary bad been. 
Impressed nith these ideas, *an approximation took place 
between the leaders on both sides, and the conditions of 
it were, that the appropriation clause was to be aban- 
doned in the Irish Church Hill, on the one hand, and the 
Peers were to give way in their resistance to corporate, 
reform in that country, on the other. 

It M'as easier, however, for the leaders, who felt the 
responsibility of command on both sides, to coum to an 
understanding, than to persuade their followcns on cither, 
who were animated only with the eagerness of conflict, to 
go iuto it. At length, however, though not without great 
difliculty, and no small ebullition of sjtlccn on both sides, 
the desired adjustment was elfectcd, though more than a 
year elapsed before it was fully carried into eilbct. On 
27th March 1S3S, Sir U. Peel impiircd of Ijord John 
Russell what cour.se he intended to pursue in regard to 
the Irish Tithe Bill, and wlicther he meant to introduce 
it with the ai)propriation clause in terms of the resolutions 
of ISd.V: Lord John, in reply, stated that the Minis- 
ters intended to place the tithe (piestion on a footing 
altogether new,” as it appeared useless and irritating 
to prolong, after a conflict of four years, an argument 
which produced nothing. It was generally felt at the 
time, what was the trutli, that tliis was an announce- 
ment of the abandonment of the aj)proj)riation clau.se. 
But in order t(t bring the matter to a test, Sir T. Acland, 
on 14th May, brought forward a distinct motion for the 
rescinding of the resolutions of the house, in April IBJ.'J, 
in favour of it. Sir U. I’eel on this occasion gave vent 
to natural and excusable feelings of pride at seeing the 
Tithe Bill now’ reduced to the form which he had an- 
nounced for it, when in jiower in March 1835, and the 
appropriation clause, which his opponents had declared to 
be essential to the measure, withdrawn by their own 
hands. The motion was lost by a majority of 19 ; 
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and it was no wonder it was so, for the house could chap. 

hardly be expected to confess defeat by rescinding their -J 1 

own resolutions. The bill was now brought forward, on 
July 2, irithout the appropriation clause, and a motion 
made by Mr Ward for the restoration of that clause 
lost by a majority of 270 to 46, the Mini.sters themselves 
voting against it. Tlic bill as it now stood passed the 
House of Lords without a division, and was a very great 
improvement, for it provided the means of a general com- 
mutation of tithes in Ireland, under a deduction of 25 
per cent only, which in the circmnstances was not un- 
reasonable. There can be no doubt that Lord Melbourne 
acted the part of a true patriot on this occasion, for he 
gave u[) a mere party question to insure the passing of a 
great social improvement. That, however, was not the 
view taken of it by party men on either side ; and Lord 
lirougham gave expression to the getieral feeling in Par- 
liament on the subject, when he said : “ I never looked to 
see the day when appropriation should be given to the 
winds, as if the thing had never been — as if it had not 
been the means of unseating one Ministry and seatiiig 
another. So much for approjwiation ! — the chapter of, 
appropriation, its origin, history, flourishing, decline, and 
fall ; how in the fulness of time, having answered everv 
good purpose, it has been gently laid aside and put to i 4 .\ 
rest without a single requiem being sung over its grave.’'^ 

The settlement of the Municipal Corporation Bill in 
Ireland did not take place quite so soon ; but the com- settlement 
promise- in regard to it, too, was in the end carried into 
cil’cct. Lord John Russell, on 7th February 18d7, moved 
for leave to bring in the Irish Municipal Bill, which was 
carried by a majority of 55 — the numbers being 302 to 
247; atid, as already mentioned, the consideration of the 
bill was adjourned in the House of Peers till it was seen 
what course Ministers were to adopt in regard to the 
Irish Tithe Bill, Early in 1838 the bill was again intro- 
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CHAP, (luced by Lord John Rus.soll in the House of Commons, 
*' and in pursuance of tlie agreement, Sir 11. Peel did not 
object to the second reading, and admitted the principle 
of popular election, but moved in committee that .1H<) 
rating should be the qualification, winch wjvs rejected by 
a majority of only 20 ; the numbers being 286 to 266. 
When tl»e bill came into the House of Lords, Lord 
Lyndhurst moved as an amendment that the qnalitica* 
tion be fi.ted at -£10, which was carried by 96 to 36. 
18 m“'i 25 ?' Several other minor amendments were also carried in the 
nlh xiw "^dch were so distasteful to the Commons that 

«ri, 9:5. Lord John Russell threw up the bill altogether for that 
session.* 

Mattel’s looked very unpromising, in this stage, for the 
Fato of the success of the compromise ; and they wore not materially 
and 18 W. improvcd ill tlic iicxt sossioii of Parliament. Lord John 
Russell again brought forward the bill as it stood, and the 
second reading wa.s carried by a majority of 26, Sir R. 
Peel and Lord Stanley voting with the majority. Sir 
R. Peel propo.xcd, however, in committee, that the rating 
should he raised to X 1 o to confer a vote, which was carried 
against him in the Common.s l»y a majority of 21, and in 
his favour in the Lords by a majority of 43 ; and upon 
this amendment being brought under the consideration of 
the Commons, liord John Rn.s.sell ahandonod the bill a 
Au^. !•:, second time. Mutters thus seemed to be ine.xtricable, and 
the comjiromise as far as ever from being carried into 
effect ; but in tlie following year it met with more suc- 
cess. The bill was then introduced by Lord Morpeth, 
F..i>. 14 , on 14tli February, with the rating fixed at X8, and on 
this occasion Sir R. Peel and his wliole personal follow- 
ers voted for the bill, on the ground that a settlement of 
the question had become indispensable, and that the bill, 
’ now amended, was the best which in the circumstances 

1 o4 V, 1 1 

uv, ParK could be got.^ It passed the Commons, accordingly, by a 
im-iiri majority of 148 ; in the Lords, the qualification was 
again raised to £10, being that in the Scotch Municipal 
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liill ; and the bill, as thus atucndcd, having been acceded chap. 

to by the Commons, it passed the Lower House, and 1 

on 18th August received the royal assent. 

An event occurred in 1837, which evinced, in .strik- 
ing colours, at once the ambitious designs of Russia AfT»i'r of 
in the East, and the weakness of Great Britain at that 
period to restrain her advances. Ever since the treaty 
of Adrianople in 1829, the cabinet of St Petersburg 
had been, without intermission, pursuing that- system of 
encroachment and aggrandisement which they bad so long 
adopted to undermine the influence of all other powers in 
the Buxine. Among other designs to weaken the power 
of Turkey, and establish the Muscovite influence in Cen- 
tral Asia, they liad for long waged a bloody war with 
the Circassian tribes inhabiting the great range of the 
Caucasus, which runs from the Ihuxine to the Caspian 
Sea. This war had bccji waged with various success ; 
but after a quarter of a century of almost uninterrupted 
lio-stilities the mountaineers were still unsubdued. But , 
the Hussian.s, according to their usual sv.stem of advanc- 
ing pretensions beyond the march of tlieir standards, took 
upon themselves to declare the whole coast of Circassia is.;:. -'cf. 
ne.xt the Euxine in a state of blockade.^ 

William IV., to whom the honour of Great Britain, 
and especially of the royal navy, was especially dear, had Capture of 
long viewed with undisguised jealousy these strides on the ily tw 
part of Russia ; and in order to bring them to a test, he xm.'-:;,'’ 
secretly encouraged Mr Bell, a merchant in London, to 
send a cargo of salt to tlie Circassian coast, never doubt- 
ing that the Russians would not venture to violate the 
British flag. Before doing so, however, Mr Bell wrote 
to the Foreign Office, inquiring whether “ the Russian 
blockade on the Black Sea, to the south of the river 
Koubau, was recognised by the British Government. " 

To this he received an answer cautiously worded, “ refer- 
ring the parties to the Gazette, in which they would find 
ail such notifications as those alluded to for the informa- 
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tion of all concerned.” Upon looking into the tiazette, 
no notification of the blockade in question was to bo 
fbnnd ; and therefore Mr Bell, conceiving himself to bo 
perfectly safe, despatched the Vixen with her cargo from 
the port of London. Mr James Bell, the supercargo, 
brother of the freighter, took out despatches from the 
Foreign Office to Lord Ponsonby, the British minister {.5 
Constantinople. To render assurance doubly sure, Mr 
James Bell, on reaching that city, waited on Mr Ur- 
quhart, the secretary to the embassy, and was by liim 
referred to the ambassador. liOrd Ponsonby inforinei 
him that the Russian government had sent him an inti- 
mation of rotrictions of a conditional nature on this 
trade, but that Russia had no right to impose any restric- 
tions whatever, and encouraged him to persevere in his 
voyage, assuring him, as far as his opinion went, of the 
supjiort of his own Government in case of any interfer- 
onco on the part of the Russian officials.'^ Jn thise.xpec- 
tation, however, the event proved he was mistaken, for the 
Vixen, having pursued her course towards the Circassian 
coast, was captured olf Soiuljouk-Kalc, clo.se under the 
shore, by a Russian cruiser, on account “ of a breach of 
blockade.”^ The crew escaped on shore, where tliey were 
kindly treated by the Circassians ; but the vessel and her 


* “ 1 infurrned Lord l^oiisonby that it was my intention to proceed in a 
vcs.sel, winch I expected daily, to u certain point on the coast of Circa^si^l, winch 
1 laid fixed upon mo.-'t eligihlc for the trade I had in view ; jmd tliat aa 1 
had a.'-.eertaiiied heforc leaving London that (Government did not then acknow* 
ledge any right on the pait of Kubsia to impede trade with the country in 
tjuestion, and as nothing had Kinco oceimed w hich Kcomed to have ehango<l the 
state of affair.s, I should cinlcavour to attain the object 1 had in view, and 
should not be diverted from it, unless foice were used on the part of the Rus- 
sian govenirncnt, and hoped to obtain hi.s lordslnp’s aid in so doing. 

In reply his lord.sliip stated, that he perfectly coincided in the propriety of 
the plan I had adopted, to which lie had no objections wdiatevcr to ofl’er, as ho 
considered it an iiidisputahJe fact that Russia had no right to interfere with or 
pre.scnbe rules for llntihli trade to Circassia; and that if I adhered to tho 
straightforward course J had detailed to liim, he had no doubt of my being 
enabled to cstablibli a claim for support from the llritish Government, in 
which he should be gladXo render me all tho assistanco in his power ; request- 
ing me at the same time to transmit him information ns to what success 
attended my enterprise/’ — Jamais S.B£LL ; UiiquJiART's Proijrett of Rustia^ 326 ; 
and Doubledav, vi. 246. 
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llnasian authorities. 

This daring outrage does not appear to hare called 
forth any Tjgorous remonstrance on the part of theproi^iitp 
British Gorernment ; but it was on two different occa- 
sions made the subject of debate in the House of Com- 
mons — first on 17th March, on the motion of Mr Roe 7 ;l™pp ^^7 
buck; and again on <Sth December, after the death 
King William, on the motion of Mr Attwood. On both and Dec. «l. 
occasions the answer of Lord Palmerston was the same. 

He did not assert that Circassia was cither virtually at 
war with Russia, or part of the dominions of that power: 
lie did not assert that Soudjouk- Kale was a Russian posses- 
sion : he avoided saying whether the condemnation was 
justifiable on the ground of breach of blockade, or muni- 
cipal law, or quarantine. He simply refused to grant the 
papers demanded, and said that, in tlio whole circum- 
stances of the case, Government saw no ground for mak- 
ing any further demand upon the Russian government. 

The case had been submitted to the consideration of the 
law-officers of the Crown, but he declined to produce their 
opinion, from Avhicli it was justly inferred that it was 
unfiivourablc to Ministers. To the surprise of all. Sir 
R. Peel took no part in either debate ; and thus the 
matter, after exciting a great ferment in the country, was 
allowed to drop. Alany sturdy patriots, who recollected 
the days of Pitt and Nelson, asked where Avas the thunder 
of the British navy when such an insult was offered to 
its flag, and deeply lamented the sudden degradation to 
which the empire, without any visible external disaster, 
had been brought. But more calm observers, who ‘ Pari. Oeb. 
looked beyond the surface of things, observed that the amuiJ.'B, 
change, striking as it was, was to bo ascribed to causes Rl'e'.’iAar”' 
more remote than any timidity or weakness in the men 
now at the head of affairs.^ Government was obviously V; -•‘[-‘-s} ; 
intent upon upholding the Russian alliance in order to 
check the designs of France in the Levant ; and Sir R. 325, 32.C ' 
Peel felt too deeply the monetary difficulties which his 
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own policy had broiit^t f&e country, to veuture upon 
whicMrittir W phce have expoacif its weakness, 
and eotaited upon all cla^s unbounded disMt^; 

^he monarch upon whom the measures had been forced, 
which necessarily led to this protracted contest between 
the two Houses of Parliament, did not survive to witness 
its termination. His health, which had been in general 
good since his accession to the throne, showed symptoms 
of decline in the spring of 1837, and increased so rapidly, 
that in the beginning of June it had become the cause 
of serious alarm to his family, whose attention to him 
was assiduous and tender. All the skill of his medical 
attendants proved insulficient to arrest the decay of 
nature, and lie expired at Windsor at tw'o o’clock on the 
morning of the 'JOth June. On the arrival of the news 
in London, orders were immediately issued for summoning 
a Privy Council at Kensington Palace, to take the oath 
of allegiance to the youthful Sovereign, Qi'Ekn ViCToitiA, 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, and the next in lineal 
•descent to the throne. Her Majesty was only in her 
nineteenth year, having been born at Kensington Palace 
on 24th May 1819.^ 

She was suddenly called on to assume the sceptre of 
the greatest empire in the world, at an age when most of 
her sex, even the most gifted, have just begun to mingle 
with general society, and introduced into an assembly of 
the first and noblest of the land — grey-haired statesmen, 
and warriors who had filled the world with their renown 
— to receive their willing homage. Nevertheless, the 
mingled majesty and grace which the youthful Sovereign 
exhibited on the occasion were such as to excite univer- 
sal admiration, and drew tears from many eyes in the 
august circle which had not been Wet for half a lifetime. 
Warriors trembled with emotion who had never felt fear 
in pre.sence of their enemies. Statesmen felt abashed, 
albeit long inured to the storms of the forum. The scene 
lias been described with the truth of history, through the 
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colours of Tomancc^ bjr pf a mps^r. “In a 

sweet and tldHUiog Toi^^ and "wiN^ a composed mteipJfrJz 
wiiich indi^Mii;^ mtber tbe absorbing sensoof aiigost du^ ’* 
than an absence'of emotion, the Queen announced her 
accession to the throne of her ancestors, and her humble 
hope that Divine Providence would guard over the fulfil- 
ment of her loftj trust. The prelates and chief men of 
her realm then advanced to tlic throne, and, kneeling 
before her, pledged their troth, and took the sacred oath of 
allegiance and supremacy — allegiance to one who rules 
over the land that the great Macedonian could ijot con- 
quer ; and over a continent of which even Columbus never 
dreamed ; to the Queen of every sea, and of nations of 
every zone. Fair aud serene, she has the blood and 
beauty of the Saxon. Will it be her proud destiny at 
length to bear relief to sull'ering millions, and with that 
soft hand, which might inspire troubadour and guerdon 
knights, break the last link in the chain of JSaxon -ay- 
thraldom V’^ 

When the ceremony of taking the oath of allegiance, 
which was first taken by “ Ernest, King of Hanover," had Her mIjm- 
been gone through, her Majesty, with a steady voice and u, 
perfect sclf-posse.ssion, thus addressed her assembled 
councillors ; “ The severe and afflicting loss which tlie 
nation has sustained by the death of his Mfijesty. my , 

beloved undo, has devolved upon me the duty of adminis- 
tering the government of this cmjnre. This awful respon- 
sibility is imposed upon me so suddeidy, and at so early 
a period of my life, that I should feel myself utterly op- 
pressed by the burden, were I not sustained by the hope 
that Divine Providence, which has cjdled me to this work, 
will give me strength for the performance of it ; and that 
I shall find in the purity of my intentions, and in my 
zeal for the public welfare, that support and those re- 
sources which usually belong to a more mature age and 
to long experience. I place my firm reliance upon the 
wisdom of Parliament, aud upon the loyalty and affection 
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CHAP, of my people. I esteem it also a peculiar atlvaiitairc Uiat 
I succeed to a sovereign whose constant regard for the 
i8o(. liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to 

promote the amelioration of tlic laws and institutions of 
this country, have rendered his name the object of general 
attachment and veneration. Educated in England under 
the tender and enlightened care of a most aJOTectionato . 
' mother, I have learned from my infancy to respect and 
, .love the constitution of my native country. It will bo 
my unceasing study to maintain the reformed religion, as 
by law established, securing at the same time to all the 
full enjoyment of religious liberty. And I shall steadily 
protect the rights, and promote to the utmost of my 
’ power the happiness and welfare of all classes of my 
subjects.” ^ 

liy the accession of Queen Victoria the crown of 
St'parution Hanover, which was destined to heirs-male, became sepa- 
ai.ii orJat vatcd froiu that of (ireat Hritain, with which that state 
whichg’oe. had been united under one head since the accession of 
ofcuiibw* George I., then lOlector of Hanover, to the throne of these 
land. realms in 1714. It descended to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the no.\t surviving male heir of George HI. This 
severance of the two crowns, which had so long been 
united, however, excited very little attention, and was in 
no respect the subject of regret; so strong was the im- 
pression in the nation, that Great Britain was essentially 
a maritime power, and that the connection with a com- 
paratively small German state was a source rather of 
weakness than strength, by involving us in Continental 
politics, and often compelling the nation to give protec- 
tion, when no return on a corresponding scale could be 
afforded. The two states have since remained on terms 
of confidential amity, though the policy of their respec- 
tive governments has often been materially' different, and 
the position of Hanover, as one of the great German Con- 
federacy, naturally led to a different dependence and 
separate interests. 
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Sliortlybi fore the youthful heiress of England ascended chap. 
the throne df her fathers, another lady, in the fulness 
of years, dt scended to the tomb, who, nmlcr a different 
state of English law, might have sat on it. On the 27th i).«»h of 
March, Mrs Fitehehhkht expired at her house at lirigh- wtirt’/ 
ton, at the advanced age of eighty years. Her history had 
been very remarkable, and savoured rather of the changes 
of romance than the events of real life. Born on 26th 
July 1756, the youngest daughter of Walter Sraythe, 

Esq. of Bambridge, in Hampshire, she was married in 
1775 to Edward Weld, Esq. of Lulworth Castle, in the 
county of Dorset ; and next to Thomas Fitzherbert, E.sq. 
of Norbury in Surrey, who also died, without issue, in May 
1781. When a widow for the second time, in 178.0, in 
the enjoyment of an ample jointure, .she met the Prince 
of Wales, with whom she immediately became the object 
of the most violent passion. Little accustomed to experi- 
ence any resistance to his dc.^'ires, he .soon found that lier 
virtue was proof against any but honounable intentions, 
while her beauty and fascination not only captivated hi.s 
senses, but enthralled his imagination. The Marriage 
Act, however, opposed an invincible bar to a legal union 
u ith the fair enchantress ; and' Mr Fox, his intimate friend, 
in a long and eloquent letter, distinctly pointed out to 
him the extreme hazard uith which any attempt to vio- 
late its provisions would be attended, both to the lady in 
question and himself. Such was the violence, however, 
of the Prince’s passion, that he resolved at all haz- 
ards to persevere, and he at length obtained her con- 
sent to a private union, by the exhibition to her of a real 
or pretended attempt, in despair at her refusal, to commit 
suicide. The marriage ceremony was performed in pri- 
vate, and by a Protestant clergyman, though she was a 
Roman Catholic, but with perfect regularity, and in pre- 
sence of witnesses; and the marriage certificate is in exist- 
ence, in the hands of Messrs Coutts, the great banker’s, 
at tl^ moment. Mr Fox afterwards, as he said, “ by 
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authority,” denied in I'arliamcnt tliat any such inarria<'C 
had taken place — a falsehood on the part of .•'Oinc one, 
wliieh she never forgave. “Tlie union proved unlortimulc, 
as tliat able man had predicted. After living together for 
eight yeans, “ the happiest, " as the I’rince hiin.self "aid, “ ol 
his whole life,” he was soparateil from her shortly before his 
marriage in 171)7 with the I’rince.ss C'aroline of Bruns- 
wick ; and though she, after his .severance from that 
Princess, again reverted, by advice of the Pope, to her 
conjugal conneetion with the Prince, yet the vexations 
arising from her ambiguous situation — a wife, and not 
a wife — were such, that they were finally separated 
before he ascended the throne. Fortunately there was 
no issue of the marriage. Mrs Fitzherbert possessed 
uncommon talents for conversation, her manner was 
fascinating in a remarkable degree, and her disposi- 
tion kindly and atl'cctionatc. She was always treated 
w ith the highest rc.^pect by all the members of the royal 
family, and with their consent her servants wore the 
royal livery ; and w hen George 1 V. de.scendcd to the tomb 
in Ib-'io. ]](> was interred, at his own retpiost, with a mini- 
ature ruutid his neck, \Jiich i.s .supposed to have been that 
of the oidy per.son through life who had commanded his 
entire alicctiun.s. ' 

Like all other .sovereigns whose reign has been marked 
by inn)Ortunt cbaiigcs in tlic balance of parties or the 
structure of government, tbe cliuructcr of William IV. 
has been very dilferently drawn by opposite parties, and 
even by the same party at dilfcrcnt periods of his reign. 
At one time he was the idol of the populace, and the 
“inost popular king since the days of Alfred/,’ as long as 
it w'as supposed lie headed the popular movement, and 
the well-devised fable of the hackney-coach had not lost 
its influence on the public mind. These sentiments gave 
way to others of the opposite description when it was 
discovered he hesitated in following the movement party- 
in their last measures ; that he had refused to create DCcrs 
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to cocrcc the House of Lords ; and sent for the Duke of chap. 
VVellinffto)! to c-vtricatc him from the thraldom to M-hich 
he was suhjcctcd. I u truth, both opinions wore ex af.';re- 
rated, and oonsotiucntly erroneous. The haiior-kintf wa.s 
iioitlier tlie hero which he was called in April Ift.'Jl, nor 
the demon which he was styled in Novemher IMU. lie 
was an open-minded, kind-hearted man, witli ^mod inten- 
tions, but no groat range of inteirect, {fnd few of the 
qualities requisite for government in the extremely diffi- 
cult circumstances in which he was called to the throne. 
Personally brave, and with the hereditary linnness of his 
race, ho had also a secret vein of vanity in his character, 
which Bttadc him sometimes court the populace when they 
required no courting, and led him to overlook in present 
applause the effect of measures Avhich, when tliey ap- 
peared, he was the first to regret. In perfect ignorance 
of its results, he gave a willing consent to the illo clause 
in the Ueform Hill ; and the la^t years of his life were 
spent in vain endeavours to elude tlic elfects. and bitter 
regrets for having consented to the introduction, of that 
great and decisive innovation. 

More serious charges were brought again.‘>t iiim at the 
time by the Conservatives, of having first precipitated the i:; 
march of revolution by his dissolution of the House of 
Commons in April i s;n,and tlien been premature in his 
attempt to stop it by Ids change of Ministry in November 
Neither charge appears to he well founded. ^Yith- 
out disputing the decisive effect of the dissolution in 1 >3 1, 

M'hicli, beyond all doubt, was the turning-point in the 
ctfiitcst, it is now evident, from subsequent events and 
revelations^; that matters had then gone so far that they 
could not be arrested ; and tliat, in truth, the Sovereign 
was then under such an amount of moral coercion that lie 
was not a free agent. Possibly the revolution might 
liavc been arrested at an earlier period, but then it was 
impossible to do so. To liave attempted it Mould cer- 
tainly have led to a civil war, headed by a portion at 
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riiAP. least of the J^iboral eliiefs, in the course of which, what- 
ever party ulliinatoly prevailed, the constitution and lihov- 
lies of the country would as certainly have pori>hcd as 
those of llonic did in the democratic convulsion headed 
by Ciesar. 

It is equally clear that the change of Ministry, and 
dissolution consequent on it, in the end of IS.qq, though 
ihanfo^’of not attended with tJle effect expected from it at the time, 
aidlusYoiu- either by tlic Sovereign or the Conservatives, w'as a most im- 
portant step, attended with highly beneficial consequences 
in the future progress of the copplsion. It gained for 
the friends of the constitution what iS of inestimable im- 
portance in arresting the inarch of revolution — time. 
The dissolution having reduced the former Liberal majo- 
rity of :100 to lo, the House of Peers was emboldened 
to step forward and resume its functions as an indepen- 
dent branch of the legislature. The attempt to coerce 
them by a creation of peers could not be renewed when 
the Sovereign was known to be hostile to such a measure, 
and e.vpcrienco ha<l proved that another dissolution on 
.‘•uch a quo.^tion would probably lead only to the Con- 
.serrative.' obtaining a majority in the IIou.se of Commons. 
The Mini.stcrs, however little in reality inclined to it 
themselve.', were forced to go on with revolutionary 
measures by their democratic allies; and as the Irisli 
Catholic members constituted their entire majority, those 
measures were necessarily directed against the property of 
the Kstabli.shcd Church. This is generally the second 
step in revolution ; the first is to get the command of the 
legislature, the next to realise the fruits of victory by 
confiscating the property of the church. So it was in 
France — so it was in Spain and Portugal. But the vast 
majority of Liberals in the first reformed Parliament 
having been almost extinguished in the second, this course 
of measures, though attempted in this country, could not 
be carried through — the progress of organic change was 
stopped. The Radicals and Irish Catholics raised a pro- 
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iVigioua outcry at uucxpccted impediment to their chaj;. 
desij'iis ; hut the country did not respond to it, and no 
iuijxirtaiit orf'anic clianf^c lias been effected, or even scri- 
ously attempted, hince the Reform Bill. The .Mnnieipal 
Bill was a social, not a political clianfrc. 

The reason is, that the Aiif'lo-Saxon character, liow- 
cver liable to sudden fit.s of violence, bordering' for tlie c:. 
time on national insanity, is in general, and when it gets ' 
time to cool, essentially of a practical character. The 
fervid temperament of the Scotch and Irish is different : 
like the French, it is frequently disposed to run all the 
baizards of speculatioil^nd fundamental change. But the 
natural disposition of the majority of the English, and 
of nearly the whole rural population, is abhorrence of 
theoretical innovation, but passion for practical improve- 
ment. The reform fervour in TjUgland now took fliis 
direction : the national mind, liaving cooled down, flowed 
b{\ck into its old and time-worn channel. Thence an 
entire change in the measures forced upon the parliamen- 
tary leaders ; and this is what Sir Robert Peel, uith his 
wonted sagacity as to present object.s, distinctly perceived, 
and which affords the key to his whole subsequent con- 
duct. The majority of the nation supported him during 
the long duel between the two houses, the prize at issue 
in which was further organic change ; but they did so 
only because they were averse to such changes, and 
longed for the real fruits of tliat already juade. They 
saw that lie was the real man for these jiractical reforms, 
and not the elegant ine.\perienced nobleman who had 
headed them during the reform struggle. The great 
political victory which changed the Govcrnincut iu 1841, 
and the free-trade measures which, immediately followed 
it, were both the natural consequence of the change in 
the national mind which was now going forward. 
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Resplendent with glory, tccmiug with inhabitants, 
overflowing witli riches, boundless in extent, the British 
empire, at the accession of Queen Victoria, seemed tlie 
fairest and mo^t powerful dominion upon earth. It had 
come victorious througli the most terrible strife which 
ever divided mankind, and more than once, in the course 
of it, singly conlVonicd iMiropc in arms. Jt had struck 
down the greatest coinpieror of modern times. It still 
retained the large.st part of the continent of North 
America, and a iiom' continent in Australia had been 
recently addeil, without oppo.sition, to its mighty domains. 
.All the navies of the world had sought in vain to wrest 
from the hands of its sovereign the sceptre of the ocean ; 
all the indn.itry of man, to rival in eompetition the pro- 
duce of its manufactures or the wealth of its merchants. 
In science and literature it still kept the lead of all the 
nations of the earth. It had given birth to steam navi- 
gation, which had bridged the Atlantic, and railways, 
which had more than halved distance ; it had revealed 
the electric telegraph, destined ere long to render instan- 
taneous the transmission of thought. It had subdued 
realms which the Macedonian phalanx could not reach, 
and attained a dominion beyond what the Roman legions 
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liatl coiuMK red. An hundred and twenty inillioim of men, chap. 
at the j)on’)d of il-s hi^liest proMperity, ohcyod the sceptre 
of Ale.xatider ; as many in after-times were ble,s.sed hy ***’'^' 
the rule cf the Antonines ; hut an hundred and fifty 
millions pi-opled the realms of Queen V''ietona ; and the 
sun never '-et on her dominions, for before “ his deelin- 
in;: rays had cea.sed to illuminate the ramparts of (,>nebee. 
his a.scendinji beams llaiued on the minarets of ( alcutla.’’ 

V eiled under so splendid an exterior, this va.'-t cu»j»iro 
contained many juiiiciples of weakness, and already ex- n, many 
hihited the symptoms of mortality. Its extent had 
become too great, not for its real strength, but for tliat 
portion of its strength, unhappily extremely small, which 
the public temper would permit to be directed to the public 
service. It was brought in contact with the greatest em- 
pires upon earth, and was involved in questions likely to lead 
to difTcrenccs with them ; for in the East, both in the Euxine 
and Central Asia, it almost adjoined the territories whicli 
acknowledged the inllucnce of Russia ; in Europe it was 
frequently on the verge of war with France; whiiein the 
West it was perpetually exposed to danger from the 
encroaching sjtirit of America. Yet u ith all these dangers, 
and this va.st and widely scattered dominion, the naval and 
military forces which its popular representatives would 
permit to be kept on foot were wretchedly small, and 
totally disproportioned cither to the strength of the 
empire, the security of its distant possessions, or even the 
maintenance of its own independence. The Anglo-Saxon 
disj)osition, strangely compounded of pacific and warlike 
qualities, the love of gain and the thirst for glory, satiated 
with the latter from tlie splendid successes of the war, 
had turned, with unexampled and. alarming avidity, into 
the former, which had now come wholly to absorb tlie 
national mind. The idea was general, almost universal, 
in the commercial towns, that the era of wars had passed, 
that mercantile interests would henceforth rule tlie world. 
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and thi^t it was worse than useless to be at any cipciisc 
at k^ping up naval or military armaments which never 
could again required. A thirst for gain had seized 
aU. classes ; each was at once ambitious and discontented; 
and in their passion for advancement they had come to 
inflict serious wounds on each other. 

Realised wealth had established a system of currency 
which, for its own advantage, landed the nation every four 
or five years in a long course of suffering, as necessarily 
as night succeeds day; and suffering poverty louglit protec- 
tion from its consctpicncos as rogaril its only property — 
labour — in strikes, which dilVused universal suifering, and 
permanently alienated the different classes of society from 
each other. Great prosperity had recently been enjoyed, 
hut it had pa.vsed away ; the tide had turned, and suffer- 
ing. general and lung continued, was in ])rospcct, likely 
only the more severely to be felt from the contrast it 
would exhihit to the prosperity which had j)reccded it. 
A sore feeling had come to pervade all ranks of society : 
the labouring, at least in towns, regarded their employers 
as their natural ciKunies, who were unjustly enriched with 
the fruits of their toil ; the more wealthy looked on the 
working classes as spoliators ready to seize upon their 
property, on the first opportunity, either by open violence 
or legislative enactment. A great political revolution, 
happily without bloodshed, had recently taken place, but 
it had effected no practical alterations in society, or 
amelioration in the condition of the people, except sub- 
stituting the monied aristocracy in towns for the landed 
aristocracy in the country as the rulers of the State. 
The democratic leaders had taken advantage of the 
general disappointment, which the blasting of the hopea 
excited by this change had occasioned, to excite the feel- 
ings of the working classes in the manufacturing districts 
against the whole institutions of the country : Chartism 
was rife in Great Britain ; organised agitation perpetu- 
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ate<l misery in Ireland ; Canada was on the terge of chap. 
open insurrection ; and the recent emancipation of the — ^ — ’ 
slaves in the West Indies, without materially benehting 
them, had implanted the seeds of ruin in the planters. 

So many causes of danger could not fail ere long to pro- 
duce a convulsion in some part of the empire, but, strange 
to say, it was first induced by external, not internal, in- 
fluences. It arose from democratic ambition in the 
United States of .\inerica, and the severity of nature in 
the Jlritish Islands. 


Possessed of a territory ten times the area of France, ^ 
and capable of maintaining in ease and comfort three America : 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants, with a .«oil gene- 
rally rich and fertile, and intersected by a network of""''" 
innumerable rivers, the natural canals of the country, 
the United States wanted only two things to become ere 
long the richest atid most pojuilous empire upon earth. 

The.sc two things were men om/ jinjiu’i/ ; but they were 
indispensable to the development of their resources. The 
forests with which the country was covered liad over- 
spread the earth uith a rich soil, and mingled vegetable 
and animal remains of several feet in thickness, which j)ro- 
mised a long course of line Ijarvests from its virgin riches ; 
but it was still overshadowed by their massy boughs, 
and the axe of the backwoodsman was required for a course 
of years to cut down its primeval stems, and tear out its 
gigantic roots. Emigrants were coming in considerable 
numbers from Europe — those from the British Islands 
had already reached ()0,()()() annually; but they were lost 
in this immensity of space, and presented only a thin line 
of labourers, the pioneers of civilisation, along a frontier 
,1700 miles long where it was working into the forest. 

Capital was required for every new undertaking, but great 
as was the energy, unbounded the activity of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, it could not be found in suf- 
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ficicnt quantities from tlicir unaided resources ; and the 
wages of labour, from the scarcity of hands, were so high 
that capital had little inducement to migrate from ling- 
land to settle in a country where, although rent was 
nothing, the cost of production was double its own. The 
produce of the mines of gold and silver over the globe 
had been so fearfully diminished by the disastrous wars 
consequent on the South American revolution, that the 
annual supply for the use of the whole world had fallen 
below — not half its former amount — and this 

was nearly all absorbed by the necessities of Jluropc. 
Thus America, albeit splendidly furnished by all the 
blessings of nature, might have been cliaincd to a slow 
jtrogros.s, and at lengih slmnbored on with a population 
doubling, like llmopo. in five hundred years, were it not 
for one discovery which supplied all deticicneies, and 
kept it abrea-^t of its destiny. This discovery Mas a 
I’.vi’Ku CnniKNCY. 

Tiiis poM'crbd agent fjr good or for evil M’as never 
more required, and has nowlierc produced more impor- 
tant ell’eets, than in the I’nitcil States of America. It is 
historically known that the establishment of their inde- 
pendence, like the successful issue of tlic w.1r of Home 
with Carthage, and Great llritain with Napoleon, was 
mainly OMing to the paper bearing a forced circulation, 
which was so plentifully issued by the insurgent States 
during the cour.se of the contest. During the M’ar with 
England in isu, cash payments were universally and 
unavoidably suspended, and an immense amount of con- 
fusion and mercantile distress ensued in consequence in 
all the States of the Union. Banks had been established 
to the number of 24f>, which issued their own notes with- 
out limitation, which circulated through all the States of 
the Union, some at par, others at various degrees of dis- 
count, sometimes as much as a lialf, according to the re- 
puted solvency of the establishment from which they 
issued ; and the mass of notes in circulation was as great 
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a8 it aftcrw irds became in 1 h:M, with a population nearly chap. 
(lonblc, and transaction.s three times as extensive. It „ . ' 

Avas impossible that .siicli a state of things could be 
allowed to continue, and to get out of it, (jovernment, in 
18 1 G, established, by an act of the Congress, the famous 
Bank, of the United States, with a capital of 35,000,000 
dollars, and a charter for twenty years. Such was the 
combined energy and prudence of this great establish- ^ 
nient, that, soon after its OjUJiiing, cash payments Mere 'su. 
resumed in all the banks of New York, IMiiladelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and soon after in all the banks of the 
Union. This important transition, however, was not made 
without great difficulty and an immense amount of em- 
barrassment and insolvency. Between fsll and ^^20 
no less than 10.5 banks, in diilerent parts of the L’nion, 
cither became bankrupt or withdrew fruin business. Dur- 
ing this period of return to ca«h jiayments. iuilu.'try was 
e.s,sentially blighted, siiU'ering was univer.'al. and the 
people, glad as usual to fi.v the responsibility of misfor- 
tune on any one but thcmselve.s. gonorallv a.'cribed it to . . 

• ^ • * ( ' OV'. 1. ’*« 

the banking system, M'hich, though grievously abused, liad 
been tlie main-.spring of their progros.s. and the juincipal i. j;., e.' 
cause of their prosperity.* 

Great as thc.se evils were— the unavoidable result of an 
immense issue of paper without either rc.sponsibility or oi«t 
control — they were in a considerable measure modified by Ame),«l 
the prudent conduct, high credit, and great influence of the 
United States Bank. Such was the effect of its general 
direction in banking affairs that all the disasters of the 
six years preceding 1820 were forgotten in the unbounded 
prosperit}’’ of the fifteen years which succeeded it. Al- 
though the United States shared to a certain degree in 
the commercial disasters consequent on the resumption of 
cash payments in Great Britain in 1819, and the conse- 
quent monetary crises of 1825 and 1832, yet this period 
M’as, upon the whole, one of extraordinary and unprece- 
dented prosperity over their whole extent. Prices were 
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high, but wages were still higher ; ea^ and contentment 
generally prerailed ; cultivated land ^as encroaching 
at the rate of seventeen miles a-ycar over a frontier 
seventeen hundred miles in length, upon the gloom of the 
forest ; and the sea)>ort towns on the coast, slmring in the 
vast commerce which such a rapid increase of production 
required, were rapidly advancing in wealth, population, 
and enterprise. Dmiiig those tiftoen years the popu- 
lation of the rnitod States advanced ().') per cent; its 
e.\jHnts and imports dovd>led, iind a vast stream of emi- 
grants from the Briti.sli Isles, wliich had come at last to 
be above .lo.oiH) a-year. added to tl)e prolific power of 
nature in providing handsto keep jkicc with this immense 
increa'C.'"' It is to the inlluenco of the American banks 
in furiiidiinu tlie means of cultivation and improvement 
to llie hardy settlers in the forest, that the superior aspect 
of the American side of the St liawrence to the British, 
wliich lia.s attracted the notice of every traveller, is 


mainly to be ascribed.’ 

.\s the paper currency of the United States has done 


.such great things in .sustaining and vivifying the industry 

of tlic country, it was not 

to be c.xpcctcd that it could 
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7,068,660 
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Exroiu’t^ A.ND Imfouts of thk 

United Statijs fiiom 

1824 TO 1837. 


IiiiportK. 

1) illarH. 

Exports. 

Ddllurs. 

1S21, 

80,549,007 

iwm.m 

18-J.), 

96,310,075 

')U,.W5,38« 

1826, 

84,974,477 

77,.''.!I5,322 

1827, 

79,484,068 

82.324,82r 

1828, 

88,509,824 

72,2(i4,68« 

1829, 

74,492,527 

72,358,671 

18:}0, 

70,876,920 

73,849,508 

18.‘U, 

103,191,124 

81,310,58.3 

1832, 

101,029,266 

87,176,943 

1833, 

108,118,311 

90,140,433 

1834, 

126,521,332 

104,346,973 

1835, 

149,895,749 

121,693,577 

1836, 

189,880,035 

128,663,040 

— Tooke's History of FriceSf iv. 460. 
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liATe been oobdact^ vitbouli. many inatances of reckless, chap. 
some of culpable, mismanagement. So great bad the 
demand for money become in consequence of tlie immense • 
undertakings which were everywhere going forward, that 
the discounts of the banks in the year 1831 had reached 
the enormous amount of 250,000,000 dollars, great 
part of M-hich was discounted at the extravagant rate of *'»"'‘*- 
15, 18, and 20 per cent. On the 1st January ls35, 
there wore in the I'liited States 5.37 banks, besides 
121 branches their capital was 231,250,000 dollar^ 

* Number of Paiik**, ('apitnl. f’afth bcltl by each. untu r Di^-tount, aii-l 
Notes in circulation, on January 1, 11135, in all the States of the Union: — 


fiTArKH. 

No. of 
Dunks 

Capital, 

DiJ's iifl* r 
IiiMTOunt. 

N<>*( •, JM 

(.■»n.iilal.on. 

i-I*e ;e. 




I)«db»r<i 

I»hII .r-. 

DoibuTS. 

Muitu'j . . . 

.'di 


Id. *d* • 


17I,.9J8 

Now Hampshire, 

‘Jd 



I,307.d7n 


Vonnont, . . 

lit 

irJl.UDi 

l,J;7’h'»l 

1.4^3,71 5 

.'.o.d^f; 


lo'» 

30,4ooj*,o 

4J:,dt»l. li’J 

7,OMi.472 


Klio(l« l*«larHb • 

M) 

ll,«nt7.43J 


l,2.'di.7ir, 

473,041 

(’oUlii'Ctlcilt, . . 

31 

7.3Vi,7t.f; 


2d‘3‘, }‘M 

129.fo;; 

New Y(trk, . . 

r.7 

3i,:>«i,4<.o 

<.j,7;;».i>uo 

1o,4‘J7.9' 3 

7.*2Ji,3:k> 

New Jer^ev, . . 

•Ji 

.’»0,tKlO 

43.l:id 

.nv-ir 


1 lVmi}‘vl\ ama. . 


I7,i*.'di.ni 

‘/h73d.M<» 

7.313.011 

3 , 470.402 

^ Delaware, , . 

4 



'7 

173 ... 3’.; 

Marvland, . . 

l.> 


.d. •VJO,l»M3 

J,!<J3,o>5 

. 072 . 0 .M 1 

, Di.-tnct Keili r.il, 

7 

•J.h|3,'dr) 

3.1 l.U2i 

(drj, 

4 74.19:* 

Virginia, . . . 



11, 1377, 304 


].10O,4t»I 

North Carolina, 

1 


3,3t»o,<i77 


2r.s*.0<» 

South Carolina. 

i\ 

*j.i.v;,:id; 

;i.300, 1 1 1 

2.'J/:3,t>:)o 

7 ‘4,210 

(ieorgia, . . . 

13 

(i,783,30H 

4,71 4d>'> 1 

3,<*.94,32d 

1,731,330 

i Florida, . . . 

3 

llU.TJn 


133//.S1 

11,312 

1 Alabama. . . . 

•> 

.\(;n7.t»-j3 


3,472,413 

9l0j;c> 

; Louiaiaiia, . . 

ll ; 


;;7,3};j!,jr>d 

5,IH,tb':2 

2,324.901 

Missis^ippl, . . 

*5 ; 


10,:i7*hfv,)<» 

2,413.475 

;{.‘).o,3<r2 

Tennesi^ee, . . 

3 


0,040,037 

3,13}V220 

2!‘o.472 

Kentucky. . . 

(i 

4,H}l«,i;8.) 

7,074,0’‘i) 

2,771,154 

372,308 

Missouri, . . . 

1 ' 

05,707 


l.)5,.‘U 1 

Illinois, . . . 

1 

‘i7b,73‘i 

313,dO‘J 

173,310 

243,225 

Indiana, . . . ' 

1 

8(HI,(I00 

531.H43 

45o\0»‘5 

7.*)l.tKJ3 

Ohio, .... 

31 i 

tv3^K»,7ll . 

KMUl/rd) 

.5,054,043 

1,900*,7I5 

Michigan, . . 

United States ) 
Hank, ... 1 

7 ! 

1 ' 

i 

d.Vl,‘dU» i 
35,000, Odd . 

i,;i;io,-j-j5 

51,941,0^0 

03(;,07o’ ' 

1 17,339,797 . 

1 

112,419 
15, 708, 3(19 ' 

UnotTicially re- \ 






ported, inrlud- 1 
ed in number i 


11,013,111 

19,737,01.0 

4,588,044 ; 

1,487.414 

of hanks, . . j ' 




1 



557 

2;n,J.‘.o,.a7 

;M)5,l03,H3t 

: 103,092,4.05 ; 

43, . 0 . 37 , 025 ; 

In pounds sterling. I 


i\)7,8ia,3;!4 ; 

£91,210,201 

1 £25,923,124 j 

j ’ 

£10,984,400 j 

• . . . ' 

! 



- . > 

1 . 1 

' * 


-C'llKVALlBR, i, 87 S. 


Tlio proportion of cosh held by an<l notes in circulation of tho Bank ot 
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CHAP. (£57,500,000), the notes they had in circulation amounted 
x xx Yii. 103,692,000 dollars (£25,500,000), their annual dis- 
1837. counts 'ft’cre 365,143,000 dollars (£90,600,000), and the 
entire treasure in their vaults was 43,937,000 dollars, or 
£l0,9d0,000. These figures demonstrate that, however 
reckless and extravagant the issue of some of these banks 
• had been, yet their conduct upon the whole had been 
safe and judicious ; for the proportion of notes issued to 
the gold and silver possessed, wuspon the whole, as 1 1 to 
26, or as 1 to -{ ; — a proportion greater than what has 
for a century been deemed necessary by the Scotch 
banks, whose juudcnce and good management have become 
proverbial; and more tlian triple the proportion of specie 
to notes out-held during the same period by the Bank of 
England. 

One main use to which these large issues of the banks 
Vast pur- had been applied was in the purchase of waste lands on the 
lamis in the frouticr, w liicli were in great partbought with advances made 
lull Uu^e by banks established in the States to which the lands sold 
i..'t«,, belonged. 8o rapid had been the progress of population 
and increase of cultivation on the frontiers of the forest, or 
in its recesses, that advances made on the security of lots 
purchased rarely proved unfortunate, the rise in the value 
of the lot bought increasing so rapidly as in a few years to 
much more than pay off the loan contracted. The terri- 
tories at the disposal of the States were immense ; they 
amounted to 990, OuO square miles, or about (hs0,000,000 
acre.s. Of these the Governmeiyt, since 1 784, had .sold 
above 60,000,000, and the .sales had of late years gone 
on increasing in an extraordinary luogrcssion : in seven 

Kugland, Scotcli and Iri.sh battle*, on an average of the month preceding April 
12, 1C56', wtw fUi ftdlows . - Notes i-sued. (’{mh lifld. 

Bank of England, . . . X*2 b,225,o(M XB, SOB, 880 
Irihh banks, .... (>,474,712 2,122,8.08 

Scotch banks, .... 1,080,438 

£30,485,(J5f) £13.010,211 

Of the cash held by the Bank of England, £8,000,000 must be retained in the 
i.^Mic department; so that the real stock of bullion against £20,225,000 in 
notes was £1,806,000 in April 1856 — London Gazette, April 12 and Mt»y 2, 1856. 
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years succeedijig 1828, their annual amount, and the price 
received for them, had risen to ten times its former amount,* 
But thiswas only the commencement of the great inroad of 
civilised man upon the forest ; a progress twofold greater 
awaited him ; and so rapid had been the rise in the value 
of land on the frontier, that nearly all who had engaged 
in it of late years had made money by their purchases — 
some great fortunes ; and the banks which had advanced 
the money were in Estate of unprecedented affluence. 
From this very prosperity arose the storm whicli ere 
long involved the United States in woe. and by its influ- 
ence across the Atlantic produced effects of tlie last im- 
portance on tljc Britisli empire.^ 

In the states of iMiropc — and the case had been the 
.same in the Homan empire — the great landed estates in 
the country were originally acquired by the right of con- 
(picst. They were the grants made by a victorious chief- 
tain to his followers ; and though in many, perhaps most 
instances, they afterwards changed hands, and were ac- 
quired by commercial wealth, yet the purchasers rapidly 
acquired the feelings, and became actuated by the interests 
of the more elevated and dignified circle into.which they 
had been admitted. Hence the majority of the landed 
aristocracy, both of new and old descent, is always con- 
servative and monarcliical in its ideas, and the elements 
of freedom and popular government first appear in the 
great hives of industry produced by manufacturing and 
commercial activity. The passing of the Keform Bill 


QUANTiriKS 

OF T..VND SOLD AM) 1*11101’, BEOKIVKD 1 

N Ameuio.^. 


Aerviu 

rr>oe rpcei>\-sJ. 

18211, 


a:22 1,000 

1829, 


324.000 

IJI.'H), 

1.710,000 

304,000 

1831, 

2,500.000 

094,000 

1832, 

1,040,000 

500.000 

1833, 

4,5(H),0(K) 

S 1.^000 

.834, 

4,720.000 

1,040.000 

1835, 

7,500,000 

’2,450,000 


of SccrtUiru to the Trctisuru of' the CniUJ States, Dec. 0, 11535 ; and 
(’IIKVAUKU, i. 413. 


CHAP. 

XXXVII. 


1837. 


^ Chevalier, 
i. 143,409, 

4 } .x 
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xxxN'li greatest triumph of the letter over the 

M‘-. -■ former. In America the ease is just the reverst'. 'I'lie 

1 AH’* • • • • 

‘‘ aristocracy is there fouml in the towns, the tlemocracv 
in the country. The reason is, that it i.s in tlic former 
alone tliat the moans of making consiilcrable Ibrtuncs 
existed. Tlio forests being there pierced, and tlio wilds 
cultivated by the arms of laborious indu.stry, not won by 
the sword of victorious con<niest, it was .soon found tliat 
the retention of land without itsapeeupation wa.s inijio.s- 
sible. The feudal baron might do ibi.s, living in bis strong 
castle, surrounded by his armed retainers ; to the pacilic 
colonist living in his log-house, and aided only by a few 
backwoodsmen, the thing was impossible. In all the 
colotiies. acconlingly, whether of America or Australia, 
the limits of retainable property have been found to be 
little beyond those of actual occupation ; and all attempts 
to found great estates by the purchase or grants of large 
tracts of country, have been in the end defeated by the 
experienced impossibility of keeping off the squatters 
from tracts of good land not actually cleared, or about to 
bo so, by the axe of the backwoodsman. 

Society being tliu.s con.stituted by the strongest of all 
Ai;,t.,cri*cy law.s — that of necc.ssity — the only places in which the 
growth of fortunes was practicable, were the towns, espe- 
raUy m the commercial ones on the sea-coast. To them 

the vast progress of the back settlements, from the labour 
of the equal Anglo-.Saxon freemen, alfordcd the greatest 
possible advantages ; for the produce of their fields teem- 
ing with the riches of a virgin soil, aft'orded an immense 
amount of rude produce, wbicli the wealth and redundant 
population of Europe>»vcre ever ready to take off ; while 
their wants, even in a simple and primeval state of society, 
presented a vast and growing market for the manufac- 
turing industry of the Old World. This was the secret of 
the great export of British manufactures to the United 
States, which had now come to amount to £l 2,000,000 de- 
clared value yearly ; a quantity equal to what £24,000,000 
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would have bcoii at the war prices. This prodigious traf- 
fic, the ino.-'li important in whiclj England was engaged, 
all pa.ssod through New York, Pennsylvania, IJaltimorc, 
New Orleans, Boston, and the other great towns on the 
Hoa-eoast, and w'as of course in a great degree monopo- 
lised hy the chief mercantile hou.se.s wlio po.«.sc.s.sed the 
capital or couljil command the credit necessary for carry- 
ing it on. To them, credit and aii c.xtensive ])aper cur- 
rency were the conditio^of e.vi.-tencc ; tlicy were as indis- 
pensable a.s the a.xe and the plough to the .settlers in the 
Far West. As wealth (lowed in raj)i(lly to those who 
could command the assist.ance of this potent au.\iiiarv, 
fortunes grew up rapidly, and with them the habit.«, 
interests, and desires of a mercantile aristocracy. 

But meanwhile the very reverse of all this obtained in 
the backwoods, where the market for this immense com- 
merce was in process of 'formation. There the forest 
settlers, detached from each other, each cultivating his 
little freehold alone, were in habits of independence by 
the necessities of their situation. No aid from Uovern- 
ment could be obtained on any emergency ; no regular 
troops were at hand to aid in repelling an assault ; no 
fortified place c.xistcd to sene as a place of refuge, or an 
asylum for their wives and children in case of disaster. 
In such circumstances, self-government became a habit, 
because self-defence was a necessity. The backwoods- 
men, and the cultivators who succeeded to their cleared 
domains, accustomed to rely on their own resources, and 
to act for themselves in every emergency, required no aid 
from any superior power, and were not disposed to sub- 
mit to any control. A feeling of independence, and a resolu- 
tion to assert it alike against fordgn invasion and domes- 
tic authority, arises inevitably and universally in the 
human mind in such circumstances. Accordingly, it had 
long been found that the representatives sent by the 
frontier States to the Congress were the most demo- 
cratic, and the final ascendancy of their party has been 

VOL. VI. K 


CHAP. 

xxxvii. 

IH37. 


II. 
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CllAP. 
XXX Ml. 

i«3r. 


V2, 

What ivn- 

tie.i party 
oonti".ts >0 
violent in 
America, 


» DcToc- 
qneville do 
rAioerique. 

Chevalier, 
i. J37, 153. 


owing to the unparalleled growth of the. population in 
the basin of the Mississippi, and beyond the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

A contest for the majority in the legislature, and tlic 
consequent command of the government, is a matter of 
far greater importance, and rouses the passions much more 
stroufflv in America than a similar eoullict in the con- 
stitutional monarchies of Europe. The reason is, that, 
owing to the republican form of government, a much 
greater number of persons are interested in, ami hope to 
profit by it. 'I'lie majority in Congres.s being determined 
by the votes of between •J.KitU.OOO and .'hOO'bdOO of 
voters in the .State, ami no in/iiioirt’. parties have 

long felt the nece^^ity of rousing the multitude to their 
support by oll'eriiig to them not merely the einjity honours, 
but the substantial fruits of victory. This is cifected by 
an iinmen.'e muUiplicalion of- ollices more highly paid 
as they descend in the scale, and come within the reach 
of tlie democracy, and a rigorous change of their occupants 
when a change in government takes place. It i.s calcu- 
lated that there were, in lb:t7, (lo.tUU) ollices in America 
at the disposal (d' the o.xecutivo, all of which are changed 
on a change of ministry. 'I’lius tlic voters have an im- 
inen.se number of ollices to look for in the event of their 
party gaining the ascendancy in (’ongre.ss. This vast mul- 
tiplication of ollices is not complained of, because each 
party hopes to profit by it -just as in llnglaml we hear 
nothing of the evils of patronage, at least from the 
popular press, when their party arc iu power, and it is 
showered down upon themselves. These oQices are the 
allotment of the conquered lands, the prospect of which 
so vehemently excited the Roman soldiery, and the con- 
te# for which, under the name of an agrarian law, at 
lengtli occasioned the ruin of the republic^ 

As there were no great landed proprietors in America, 
and commercial wealth alone could form the basis of an 
aristocracy, the banks in the great towns, especially on the 
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sca-coast, early excited the jealousy of the ambitiou.'i de- chap. 

inocruts in the interior. Ileing composed of hard-headed H ‘ 

practical men, and led by chiefs of acknowledged ability, 
they were not long in f>erceiving that it wa.s the .system of 
credit buih iipon the advances made by these banks, 
that was the foundation on which the commercial aristo-‘'f,t‘!,',f.'^‘ 
craev, whicli had often ruled the Union, and got the com- ' 
mand of the numerous ofliccs at the disposal of the exe- 
cutive, rested. If they could only destroy the bank.*, the 
axe would be laid to the root of the commercial aristo- 
cracy, as completely as it would to an army if you cut off 
its .supplies. When this desirable consummation uas 
elFected, no obstacle would remain to their undisputed 
and permanent government of the republic, ami enjoyment 
of its fruits. With the usual selfishness and blindness of 
faction, they resolved to prosecute their object with all 
their forces, regardless of its inevitable consequences, and 
careless although the branch they were in such haste to 
cut away should be that on which they themselves sat. 

They were not long in etFccting their object, and bringing 
that ruin upon their country, and elevation to themselves, 
w'hich might reasonably have been expected from their 
proceedings. 

Gkneu.m. .I.vckson was at this period the President 
of the Republic, an eminence which he had attained Cincnii 
in consequence of his successful defence of the lines i.?' m™-' 
before New Orleans against the English in 1814. He *“uh„tt'ae 
was the head of the democratic party by whom he had 
been placed in power, and being a violent party-man, 
without commercial interests or connections, he determined 
to follow out the wishes of his constituents without any 
regard to the effects of the measures they advocated upon 
the general prosperity of the Union, or oven their own 
ultimate interests. To effect this object, a crusade was 
set on foot against the banks, and especially that of 
the United States, in which the press took the lead. 
Three-fourths of the 1265 journals which at that period 
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cuAP.^ verc published in the United States, were cnlist( <I in the 
M ■ — war against the banks. Tliis is notliiii}' c.Ktraordinary : 
the press invariably fans the passions of the monient, and 
follows the wishes of tlie numerical majority of its readers. 
By this means, and the uncea.sinfj; .activity of the wliole 
political agents of the m.ajority over tlic Union, the people 
beyond the sphere of the commercial towns were work('d 
nj) to a state of perfect frenzy against the banks ; and 
General .lackson's war against the United States banks 
was reizardcd with as much enthusiasm as ever hi> (lef'encc 
of Xew Orleans had been. .Since the fervour of France 
ill 1 rSP, and of Ibigland in nothing in the world 

had boon seen like it. The cry “Bank or no Bank!" 
..r, (.onvuk'-cd the Union as violently as that of “ Liliert*"' el 
Kjraliti'* ! ” l.ad done France, or The Jiill, the whole 
Bill, and nolhing but the Bill I ’’ had shaken Kngland.’ 

The ostensible grounds of complaint preferred by the 
Ojtensibie Pfcsidcnt agaiust the banks were — Ist, That they had 
intrigued to obtain tlic renewal of their charter during the 
session 1831-2, in order either to force him to consent to 
it, or tlirow all their adherents into opposition to him at 
the ne.xt election. 2d, That they liad exerted their in- 
fluence against him in the election of 1832, and increased 
their discounts by 2s,.'500,000 dollars to augment their 
own. 3d, That they had corrupted the press, especially 
in the commercial towms, to supjiort their cause. The 
banks answered — 1st, That the President had, in liis 
opening address to the Congress in 1831, recommended 
the bank cjucstion to their consideration, with a view to 
its early decision. 2d, That the increase of their di.s- 
counts luid been no more than was required by the ex- 
tension and necessities of commerce, 3d, That being 
menaced with destruction from a po^vcrful party in the 
State, with the President at its head, they were perfectly 
entitled to defend themsdves at the bar of public opinion, 
and that no way of doing tliat could be so safe and legi- 
timate as reprinting the speeches of enlightened men 
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ill tlicii* favour, which was all they had done. These 
were tlic o-itensible grounds of debate between tlic par- 
ties ; the real causes of discord were very different, and 
were as earcfully concealed as the pretendod ones were 
ostentatiously put forward. Tiiey were tlie inlierent 
jealousy, on the one hand, of democracy at eminence 
foreign to itself, whether in rank, fortune, genius, learn- 
ing, or a<coinpli.shinent ; and the vanity of newborn 
wealth on the other, which sought to overbear all other 
interests in the .State by the sway of cajiital, and had 
imprudently let fall hints, that the time was not f;tr 
distant when, by means of the influence of mercantile 
advances, they would gain the entire command of the 
StaCc.* 

The democratic party were the more alarmed at the 
growing inllticucc of the hank interest in the rnion. 
from the vast c.xtcnsiou of paper advance.s which had 
recently taken place for the purchase of lots of waste 
lands in the back settlements. These rude agricultural 
districts, the cradles of a sturdy and robust democracy, 
had hitherto been their stronghold, and enabled them, 
by their rapid c.\tension, to outvote the commercial 
towns on the coast, which were for the most part in the 
opposite interest. But when banks were established in 
all the back settlements, and made liberal advances to 
settlers to enable them to purchase lots of the public 
lands, upon the security of the deposit of their title- 
deeds, this source of power was likely not only to be 
lost to them, but gained to their enemies. It is well 
known that there is no influence so difficult to resist as 
that of a creditor ; and when nearly all the settlers on 
the frontier in the valley of the Mississippi, had pur- 
chased their freeholds with money advanced by banks 
with whom their title-deeds were deposited, it was easy 
to see that a great, and to the Democrats most alarming, 
source of influence was opened up in what had hitherto 
been the centre of their power. Had the Government 
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ciiAi*. been animated by a real patriotic spirit, what they should 
11-! — ■ hare done, obviously, was to have retained the credit 
system, under which the nation had made such unparal- 
leled progress, but put it under such regulations as shoukl 
have checked the over-issue of paper, and secured the sta- 
bility of such as was in circulation, Jlut being actuated, 
not by the enlightened spirit of patriotism, but the blind 
passions of flection, they did just the reverse, and 
adopted a course of measures which brought ruin upon 
the banks, bankruptcy and desolation upon the country, 
and the etfects of wliich, extending beyond the Atlantic, 
jtroduced a crisis of the most terrible kind in (»reat 
Britain, a crisis which was the main cause of tiic long- 
continued sufl'eriiig which terminated in the entire ohaiige 
of her commercial policy. 

'I’ho i'hartcr of the l.'nited .States Bank being only for 
« years from lb 16 , the directors of that cstabli.sh- 

CtHlU*i>E. ment, under the direction of their able chairman Mr 
vtto«s the Biddle, brought forward a bill in 1832 to authorise the 
wnewL^of rencM al of the charter for the like term of years. This 
cCiSot!' signal for the deadly strife which ensued. W ar 

to the knife was immediately proclaimed by the whole 
democratic party over the Union, not only against the 
irnitcd States Bank, but against all the hanks in the 
country, no matter how long their establishment, how 
high their credit, how widespread their beneficence. 
The creatures of their bounty, the citizens who owed 
their all to their courageous cntcrpri.se, the holders of 
fields won from the forest by tlicir advances, were the 
first, like the serpent in the fable, when warmed into 
life, to sting their benefactors. The legislature, however, 
took a more enlightened view of the subject, and after 
the publication of very able reports, which went fully 
subject, both houses of Congress passed the bill, 
renewing the charter of the United States Bank by 
considerable majorities. But the democratic party were 
not discouraged. Secure of the concurrence of General 
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Jttcksoii, ll)o JVesidcnt, tl»cy raised such a clamour chap. 
a<i;aiust iIk Hank in the newspapers, that he was induced 
to oppose the V''eto which the constitution intrusted to , j^***'^„ 
him to the hill. It was the old story of Rome over 
a^ain : democratic amhition, led on by a dictator, was iw.*’ " 
crushin*' the aristocracy of property and intelligence.^ 

Not content with putting a negative on the act pas.sed 
by the Congress renewing the bank charter, General wu'.ira*. 
Jackson, in the succeeding year, went a step farther, and 
took the ^cry ha/.ardous step of withdrawing the " hole 
public d('[)0.sits from the United States Hank and its 
branches, and handing them over to the local banks.^ 

No stop could be imagined more hazardou.s in a mercan- 
tile' point of view, as it implied such a serious di.strust of 
the solvency of the first banking establishment in the 
country, as could hardly fail to shake its stability and that 
of all similar establishments ; but as a mere party-move, 
it was well conceived, as it tended to divide the banking 
interest, and give the local banks, which got the deposits 
on interest, to remain at least neuter in the effort to de- 
stroy tho United States Bank, from which they had been 
taken. Once taken, however, the decisive step was attended 
by the effects which might have been anticipated. The 

• The principal charge brought against the Bank, in a pai>er justifying this 
step, published on 18th Septoinlwr 1833, was this : Although the charter of 
the Bank was approaching its tcnniimtiou, and the Bank was aware it was the 
intention of Govonimoiit to ilsc the public deposits as fast as they accnicd in 
the payment of the public debt, yet it did extend its loans, from January 1S31 
to May 1832, from 32,102,304 dollai's to 70,428,070 dollars, bemg an iiiorcaso 
of 28,056,706 dollars in sixteen months. It is confidently believed that tho 
loading object of this immense extension of its loans was to bring as large a 
|)Ortion of the people umler Its fotr^r and as and it has been 

disekwed that some <»f the largest loans were granted on very unusual tenns 
to conductors of tho public press. In some of these cases, the inotiTCs were 
made manifest by tho nominal or insufficieut security Uikou for tlio loans, by 
the largo amounts diseonulcd, by the extniordinary time allowevl for payment, 
and ost>ecially by tho subsequent comluct of those receiving the accominckla- 
tionJ^ It was to compel the Pi*esident to take his stand that the bill was 
Tin'ougl t forward tor tho ^•onowal of the Bank Charter at the time it was. Ho 
mot tho challenge, willingly took tlio position into which his adversaries 
sought to force him, and frankly declared his unalterable oppositiou to the 
Bank, as being both uiicon.'=ititationnl and incxpinlienU— G knehal Jicksoxs 
Memoir, Sept. 18, 1832 ; *4 ns, Re^, 1833, p, 800, note. 
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United States Bank, thus violently assailed, and openly 
I J — charged with insolvency by the Government, was com- 
pelled, in its own defence, suddenly, and to a great ex- 
tent, to contract its operations. This, like all similar 
changes brought about in the midst of a period of high 
f>rosperity and great undertakings, gave a violent shock 
to credit, produced a similar contraction of issues on the 
part of all other banks, and speetlily spread embarrass- 
ment and insolvency throughout the community. These 
disasters were immediately taken advantage of by the 
democratic party, who represented them as the fatal 
result of the banking system, when, in fact, it was the 
fa « consequence of the impediment thrown in the way of its 
<'7. ’ ’ operations, — as the etfect of the extension of credit, when, 

in truth, it was so of its contraction.^ 

These violent stretches on the part of the democratic 
wimti u President caused, as soon as Congress met, stormy dc- 
b^the" “ bates in both houses, which were contemporaneous witli 
Itepres meetings on the subject, when the most violent language 
Jou.ieraned ^^scd Oil botli sidos ill overv part of the Union. The 
House of Ilepresentatives, by a majority of I.') in a house 
of 240, approved of the measures of the President, and 
passed resolutions, that the charter of the Bank should 
not be renewed, and that the public deposits should not 
be restored to it. On the other hand, the Senate, by a 
majority of 26 in a house of 46, voted “ that the J’resi- 
dent, ill the late executive proceedings, had assumed to 
himself authority and power not conferred by the consti- 
tution and laws, but in derogation of both.” * Thus the 
two houses, as in England on the Reform Bill, were 
brought into direct collision ; and this was the more seri- 
ous, that the Senate shared with the President the exe- 
cutive authority, and formed the court before which he 

* The Senate in the United States consists of forty-eiKht members, two for each 
stiite of Uie Union, elected by their legislatures. The House of Kepresenta* 
tives is elected by the direct suffrage of the inhabitants. From the former 
being the result of a double election, it is in general more identified with the 
interests of property than the latter, chosen directly by universal suffrage. 
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waH a])poiiitcd by the constitution to be tried, if cliarged chap. 
with malversation in office. So determined were the 
scuators in their condemnation of the measures of the 
President, that they refused to receive, or put upon their 
journals, a protest and explanatory memoir, which he 
drew op and published in defence of his proceedings. A 
similar division was observed in all the States, among 
whose inhabitants meetings took place cveryuhere, to 
consider the all-engrossing topic. Generally spejiking, 
the States on the coast coincided with the Senate, those 
beyond the Alleghany Mountains and in the Far West 
with the House of Representatives. The weight of intel- 
lect was decidedly with the former : Mr Clay, Mr 
Webster, and Mr Calhoun, made powerful speeches in 
favour of the Rank. Rut what the democratic orators 
wanted in argument they made up in violence, which was 
more powerful with the unthinking multitude. To find a 
parallel to the vehemence of their harangue.-^, we must go 
back to the ardent declamations of the French Republi- 
cans in 1791 and 1792. The topic.'', the ideas, wore the 
same ; the objects of the animosity only were dilferent. 

It was not the landed “aristocrats," but the commercial 
aristocracy,” which was the object of cca.«cless obloquy. 

The corruption, sclfi,shncss, seduction, and despotic views '• 
of the monied class, were the subject of incessant dcclam- Ayn. R^y. 
ation, and not a few declared that Mr Riddle would end 4('k ’ 
by making himself king.^ 

In the mean time the general shake given to commercial 
credit by the open war, declared by a numerical majority lioncral 
in the Union, with the President at its head, against the cmon?'"* 
United States Bank, produced the most disastrous effects, 
far exceeding in intensity anything which the promoters 
of the war contemplated. Mr Cobbett addressed a 
long letter to General Jackson, congratulating him on the 
success of his efforts to destroy the United States Rank ; 
the first step, it was to be hoped, to the destruction of all 
other banks. The whole banks throughout the Union, 
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CHAP, seeing the violence of the storm which was brewing against 
— ■ them, adopted the most stringent measures in their own 
defeface ; they rapidly contracted their issues, and made the 
most sti’enuous efforts to augment their metallic reserves. 
The consequence was, that gold rose so much in value in 
the Union, that it flowed into the country to an unprece- 
dented extent ; and the excess imported over that exported, 
from 1st January 1833 to 1st July 1834, amounted to 
£5,501,000. In tliccliicf States of tlie Union the result 
was, that a metallic was in a great degree substituted for 
a paper currency ; but as its amount was not a third of 
what the bank-notes had been, the utmost distress and 
anxiety pervaded the Union, and in the State of New 
York it rose to such a pitch, that the local legislature 
^'dhorised a State loan, to the banks in the province, of 
9v, lus! £ I, .100,000, to enable them to continue the most neces- 

sary advances.^ 

Struck with consternation at this succession of com- 
New York mei'cial disasters, the merchants and bankers of New 
titioQ8 ia York had a meeting, at which a petition to the President 
th7uank. was agi'ccd to, which .soon received ten thousand signa- 
tures, embracing the whole wealth and intelligence of the 
place, in favour of tiie Hank. Genci'al Jackson received 
it, and coolly answered, that he believed “ the petition 
expressed the sentiments of Wall Street and Pearl Street, 
but that Wall Street and I'earl Street wore not the people 
of America.”^ lie v-as right: for although New York was 
the chief commercial city of the Union, and had increased 
tenfold in population and an hundredfold in riches within 
the last fifty years, and converted the wildcrne.s3, an hun- 
dred leagues around, into fruitful fields, yet there can be 
no doubt that a majority of the Union, told by head,vreiS 
' on the opposite side, and cordially supported the Presi- 
dent in his crusade — not only in his crusade against the 

United States Bank, but almost all the banks in the 

« 

* The Regent Street and Lombard Street of Kew York, whore the chief 
banking houses and most spicudid shops ore to be found. 
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country. It was generally believed, and it was generally chap. 
told, that the banks were a set of infamous usurers, deter- 
mined to starve tlie noble soldiers of independence ; and ^ 
the cry was general with the populace in all parts of the los-ius!' 
Union, “ Hurrah for Jackson ! down with the Bank.” * 

Such was the effect of this cry, witli which the United 
States were so convulsed that the people entirely lost i — 
their senses, and ran headlong, despite all the warnings 
of jMr Web.ster and Mr Clay, on their own destruction. 

IJy the elections in the autumn of 1834, the majority of 
General Jackson was increased in the lloasc of Repre- 
sentatives by twenty votes. Strengthened by this acces- 
sion of numbers, tiie President continued with increased 
vehemence his hostility to the Bank, and early in the 
session of 1835 recommended, in his Message to the Con- 
gress, that its notes should no/ be received in payment of 
taxes, and that all laws connecting the Bank, directly 
or indirectly, -with the Government should be repealed. 

How strongly soever the Bank party was intrenched in 
the ujiper house, the}' felt it in vain to continue the 
contest any longer, for their charter would expire next 
year, and it could only be renewed by an act of both 
houses, which could not now be looked for, as the last 
election had made the majority of the President in the 
lower beyond the reach of resistance. They therefore 
bent to the storm which they could not resist, and took 
steps to wind up their affairs with as little de^imeut to 
the community as possible. This was immediately set 
about, and the Bank disposed of its debts at and closed 
twenty-one out of its twenty-seven branches. The wind- 
ing-up of its affairs which then took place proved its 
credit beyond a doubt ; for its assets were 49,313,000 
dollars, and its liabilities only 27,650,000 ; and to meet * R«s- 

22,113,000 in notes, it had 8,749,000 in specie iu its soo.’ 
coffers 1 * 

Cut off from their ifeonnection with the State, and de- 
prived of all hope of a renewal of their charter from the 
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CHAP. Icgislatwpo, the directors of the I'liited States I»aiik oh- 
— ' - -■ tained a charter from the local logislature of IVnnsylvauia. 

to which they paid a bonus of 2.000,()0U dollars ; and 
iiKM-sH-a though they experienced great opposition from the banks 
man'ia'fn lu tlic Mostem Statos, wliich at lirst refused to take tiieir 
the w Bit. succeeded, in spite of all the opposition of the 

President, in establishing an extensive business, lint now 
appeared the fatal ell’ects of the measures adopted by 
Government to destroy the Unitc<l States liank. The 
States in the Talley of the Mississippi, encouraged by the 
support of Goveriuncnt, and strong in the possession, 
through their banks, of the public deposits, rushed, as it 
were, with inconsiderate fury into the void created by 
the contraction of the business of the United States 
Pank, which had been conducted with comparative pru- 
dence. It was soon seen what free trade in banking 
will speedily become. The President had sought to 
destroy one bank, of which he was jealous, on the coast : 
he did so; but in so doing be reared up an hundred far 
more perilous in the Far West. Indiana, Oliio, Mas- 
sacliusett.s, .Alabama, Maine, created new banks with 
surprising rajiidity, which instantly began issuing notes, 
on the security of the title-deeds of lots of purchased 
lands. New York, in three days, erected banks with 
six millions of dollars as ca[)ital. Money u’as freely ad- 
vanced, but such was the demand for it that 2 per cent 
<> -month was usually asked and given. The law against 
issuing notes below .£1 was generally evaded in the fron- 
tier States. Land in the back settlements was sold and 
resold in lots to such an extent that it became a mere 
stock-jobbing concern, without any intention, on the part 
of most of the purchasers, of any settlement. The effect 
1 Ann. Reg. of liis own mcasurcs cannot be better described than by 
444.’ "* the President himself, in his Message to the Congress at 
the end of 1 83.5.1 

“ The effect,” said he, “ of the over-extension of bank 
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credits and over-issue of jiapor have been strikingly cxcin- cv 
plificd in the sales of the public lands. From the returns 
made by the receivers in tlic early part of last summer, 
it appearcil that the receipts arising from the sale of the Tiicr«M- 
public lands were increasing to an unj)recedented amount. 

Jn etl’cct, however, these receipts amounted to nothing 
more than credits in bank. The batiks lent Qut their 
notes to speculators ; they were jiaid to the receiver.', 
and immediately returned to the banks to be lent out 
again and again, being mere instruments to transfer to 
speculators the most valuable public land, and pay the 
Government by a credit on the books of a bank. These 
credits on the books of some of the western banks were 
already beyond their immediate means of payment, and 
were rapidly increasing. Indeed, each speculation fur- 
nished means for another ; for no sooner had one indi- 
vidual or company paid in the notes than they were 
immediately lent to another for a like purpose ; and the 
banks were e.xtcnding their business and their issues so 
largely as to alarm con.sidcratc men, and render it doubt- 
ful whctlicr these bank credits, if allowed to accumulate, 
would be of the least value to the Government. The 
spirit of expansion and speculation was not confined to 
the deposit banks, but pervaded the whole multitude of 
banks throughout the Union, and was giving rise to 
institutions to aggravate the evil.’’ Such is General 
Jackson’s own account of the Jird effect of his crusade 444.’ 
against the United States llank.^ 

Independently of the obvious dangers of such a sys- 
tem of rash speculation, fed by imprudent advances byireas^V 
irresponsible banks, as is hero described, there were other 
and still more pressing reasons which rendered it pecu- 
liarly alarming to the democratic party in the United 
States. The Far West had hitherto been their main 
support, but by means of these banks a monied interest 
was arising in these, which would speedily by its influ- 
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ence win over to the commercial aristocracy the sturdy 
cultivators who were clcariuji its wilds, and by their in- 
creasing numbers determine the majority of tlie Ctnigross. 
There was not a moment to lose — the next election iniglit 
turn the majority in the House of Representatives tlio 
other way, and give the commercial aristocracy the com- 
raand of«thc Union. In this crisis the measures of the 
President were characterised by his usual decision and 
recklessness of consequences. Of his own authority as 
President ho issued a treasury circular, prohibiting the 
receivers of the price of public lands sold from taking 
anything hut specie in payment of lots sold, with the ex- 
ception to l.lth December, of sales to actual settlers and 
occupants of the laud. It is worthy of remark, that in 
the same official message which announced this deter- 
mination, the revenue of the Union was stated at 
47,091,000 dollars, of which 2‘2,r)-2:h000 were drawn 
from customs, and 2 l.OOO.OOO //•(<»< mtes of lanO, while 
its expenditure was only 22,000,000. Thus wore than 
half of the public revenue was derived from the much 
decried sales of lands supported by the banks ; and it 
was from them, and them alone, that the fuiids were 
derived which paid off the whole public debt of the 
Union, at the same time the subject of just congratula- 
tion to the Government.^ 

The effect of this decisive step on the part of the 
s President of the United States was thus described by 
Mr Biddle, the President of the United States Bank : 
“The interior banks making no loans, and converting 
their Atlantic funds into specie, the debtors in the inte- 
rior could make no remittances to the merchants of the 
Atlantic cities, who are thus thrown for support upon the 
banks of those cities at a moment when they are unable 
to afford relief on account of this very abstraction of 
specie to the West. The creditor States not only receive 
no money, but their money is carried away to the debtor 
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States, who in turn cannot use it either to pay old debts chap. 
or to contract new. Hy tlii.s unnatural process the specie 
of New V(trk and the other commercial cities is piled 
ujt in (he 'ves(ern States — not circulated, not used, but 
heh/ <(s a defence. a.gainst the Treasnnj ; and while the 
West cannot use it, the East is sud'ering from the want 
of it. 'J'he result is, that the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the East and the West is almost suspended, and 
the few operations which are made are burdened with 
the naost extravagant expense. In November 1836 this 
interest of money had risen to 24 per cent ; merchants 
were struggling to preserve their credit by various sacri- 
fices ; and it cost si.x times as much to transmit funds 
from the West and the South-west as it did in 1832, 

1834, or ISS.I. Then, while the e.\changcs with all the 
world are in our favour — while Europe is alarmed and the , 

Bank of England itself uneasv at the quantity of .specie * 
winch we possess — we arc sunenng because, from mere mis- iR. ir:c: 
management, the whole ballast of the currency is shifted iiisr, ssi 
from one side of the vessel to the other." ^ 

The effect of this state of things was to the very last 
degree disastrous in every part of the United States. i»:>a'trcus 
The whole bullion of the country was withdrawn from 
the commercial cities on the coast, where it was essen- 
tial to support the banks and regulate the exchanges, 
and thrown, as Government deposits, to stagnate unem- 
ployed in the vaults of remote provincial banks. The 
gold and silver so abstracted from the great commercial 
cities found no channels for return ; for when the 
western banks began to restrict their loans, the merchants 
in these parts w'cre deprived of the means of making 
remittances ; and the proceeds of the goods remitted to 
them, having been for the most part invested in the 
purchase of land, were now locked up in the banks to 
meet the Treasury orders. Thus credit was destroyed, 
and transactions of all sorts w'ere stopped alike in th^ 
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cities on the coast and the forests in the intoricr. 'flic 
banks, compelled to pay in specie by the exislinj' law, 
could get none, and their only resource was Mcrnly to 
refuse accommodation even to houses of the first, resj)ci:- 
lability. 'ferror and distrust universally prevailed; the 
machine of society, like a huge mill turned bv water 
which was suddenly frozen, came to a stand.’ 

General Jackson retired from ofliee, haviu" served his 
time, in March 1S:>7, and was succeeded by Mr Vtin 
liuren. He might boast with justice that he had inllict- 
ed, during his official career, an amount of ruin and 
misery on his country unparalleled in any other age or 
country. The catastrophe, inevitable from the circular 
of July 11 , 1 S 36 , was for a short period kept off by the 
expedient adopted by the chief merehants and bankers 
in Npw York and Philadelphia, of drawing bills at twelve 
months on certain great houses in London and Liverpool 
which accepted them, and oir which cash was raised in 
the mean time. Hut this expedient only postponed, it 
did not avert the di.susler ; Mngland itself, as will imme- 
diately appear, wa.s involved in the consequences of the 
crusade against paper rai.sed in the United States ; the 
acceptors for the most part failed before the bills became 
due ; and the crash set in with unexampled severity in 
March It first began in New Orleans, in conse- 

quence of the great transactions in cotton of that jdace 
with Great Britain, but rapidly spread to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the other cities on the coast, and the scene 
of confusion and panic which ensued bailies all description. 
A universal run took place upon the banks, which being in 
a great degree unprovided with cash, in consequence of its 
having been drained away to the banks in the West, were 
unable to meet the demand for specie. They all, includ- 
ing the United States Bank, accordingly soon suspended 
cash payments, and upon this the panic became universal, 
^nd the crash as widespread. Deprived of the wonted 
resource of discounted bills to meet their engagements, 
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tlic "reali st as well as the smallest houses in all the chap. 
commercial cities became bankrupt. 'I'wo hundred and 
fifty houses stojiped payment in Xcw York in the first 
three weeks of April ; and in lio.ston, rhiladelphia, 
Haltiinore. and the other cities on the coast, the devasta- 
tion was not less universal. Cotton fell from ! Id. the 
lb. in Is;;."} to Tj^d. ; all other articles of c.\j)ort in a 
similar proportion. “ Soon the di-stre.^s spread like a 
pestilence through the various ramifications of society. 

Public works, railways, canals, were brought to a stand; 
the shipwright and builder dismissed their men, the 
manufacturer closed his doors ; one sentiment pervaded Tooke on 
all classes — the anticipation of universal ruin and indi- 40 i. ’ 
vidual beggary.^ 

As usual in suclwcascs, when the madness of a party 
has induced general ruin, the authors of the catastrophe unh'eVl 
strove to lay the blame of it upon their opponents, and rtif-tcr, f.iui 
were only the more confirmed in their resolution 
persevere in their career, by the proof which had been 
alTordcd of its disjistrous effects. 'J'lie merchants of 
New York presented a petition to the President, praying 
him to retrace his step.s, relax the laws as to the pay- 
ment of the price of lands sold, and convoke Congress 
to consider what means could be devised to alleviate the 
public distress. They mot only with a stern refusal. The 
calamities which prevailed were ascribed entirely to the 
mania of speculation and overtrading ; the “ mercantile 
aristocracy ” were signalised as the authors of all the 
public misfortunes ; and the deposit banks were charged 
with “base treachery and perfidy unparalleled in the 
history of the world, all purely- vvith the I'ietv of pratify- 
ing Biddle and the Barings” ' At the same time, to 
evince his determination to persist in the career of his 
predecessor. Van Buren issued a circular to the dif- 
ferent collectors of the revenue in the United States, 
to receive nothing hut specie, or notes of banks still uss’;. 
paying in specie, in payment of revenue bonds or debts 

VOIi. VI. s , 
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due to the States. But it was easier to issue such a 
circular than give the means of complying with it ; ami 
the public revenue, entirely dependent on the custom- 
house duties and the sale of the public lands, almost 
entirely disappeared. Within si.x months alter the 
general suspension of cash payments, it was found that 
not more than //re per cent of the sums due on the 
public debts had been paid to the collectors; tin* (iov- 
ornment, without a revenue, were compelled to bring in a 
bill authorising them to appropriate .‘»,:td7,:21 t <lollars 
lying in the Trca.sury — which, under the existing law of 
23d June 1836, should have been distributed among 
the States — and give them Treasury bonds instead. 
Thus the first effect of General Jackson’s crusade against 
the banks was to spread universal bankruptcy through 
the States, and convert the surplus of 24,000,00 dollars 
in the public revenue of preceding years into a deficit of 
above dollars in ibis. So strong was the 

current of general ojhnion in consequence against the 
measures of (joveniment, that in the next election of the 
provincial legi.daturc of New Y'ork, instead of 94 Van 
JJuren men to 34 Opposition, there were 27 of the 
former to lol of the latter; and the .same change was 
observable in Pennsylvania, Georgia, Now .Jersey, and 
many other States.* 

So strong was the sense of the ruinous effect of the 
crusade against the banks, that the elections in the next 
year ran generally against the Government, insomuch 
that Van Buren’s re-election to the office of President 
became doubtful. So utterly was Government bereaved 
of money, that they were reduced to the necessity of 
issuing Treasury bills to the amount of 10,000,000 dollars 
more, which was justified to the public upon the humi- 
liating confession, that above 28,000,000 dollars was 
due to Government by State banks of deposit, and 
15,000,000 by private banks and individuals, and that it 
/»aii 13 recover no part of these sums; a state of things, it 
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is believed, unparalleled in any other age or country.* chap. 
Notwithstanding all this, and though they thein.sc‘lve.s 
were the greatest sufferers from their own measures, the 
(Jovcrnmeiit, trusting to a majority of ten in the House of 
Hepresentatives, still clung with invincible tenacity to 
the moasuios of ho.stility to tlic bank.s. grounded avow- 
edly on th<‘ir jealousy of the weight and inlluence which 
the banks, from their vast capital and liberal advances, ’ 
had acfpiired in the country, and udiich threatened tol ".’ ' ’ 
wrest the sceptre of government from the rcpubli<;ans.^ + 

The suspension of the crisis by the i.'-’sue of the long- 
dated bills accepted by the English houses, proved, as incrc««a 
already mentioned, only temporary. Such was the jii-Vand 
scarcity of specie, in consequence of its being locked up *’'* 
in the western banks, that the banks on the coast wore 
compelled to apply to England for assistance before they 
could resume cash payments ; and the Hank of England, 
with praiseworthy liberality, in April 1838, remitted the 
United States Bank £1,000,000 in specie. This enabled 
them to resume jvayments in specie, and recommence 
operations on a large scale, which soon restored credit, as 
all the other banks did the .‘^ame. Their efforts were imme- 
diately directed to arrest the fall in the price of cotton, the 
great article of common export, which had fallen, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the Government, to 4d. a pound, 

^ I submit to the cousi(lei*ation of Congress a sUtomeiit prepared by the 
Secretary to tho Treasury, by which it appears that the United StaUis, Nvith 
over 28,000,000 doiltirs in deposit with the States, and over 15,000,000 dollars 
due from individuals and btinks, are, from the ^.ituation in which these funds 
arc placed, in immediuto danger of being unable to dischai-ge with good faith 
and promptitude tho various pecuniary obligationa of the Governiucut'" — 
rrosidonCs Messago, April 5, 1638 ; Ann. 1838, 490. 

t “ The number of State banks and branches is now 820. Tho number of 
presidents, directors, and other officers, is not over-estimated at 8200. Tho 
number of Iiolders of bank stock may bo safely cstimntod at 320,000, and the 
number of debtors, czchisivo of stockholders, at 05,000. The capital of all tho 
banks is about 317,636,770 dollars, and the amount of their loans is 485,631,867 
dollars. If tho minor banks were to act in subservience to tho monarch of tho 
groat banking system, on whom tho inoxorablo laws of credit and of tindo 
confer tho power to crush or cait^ss them according to his uncontrollable 
will, who could withstand them U’ — Address of llepublican Members of 
Congress, July 6, 1838; Ann, Reg, 18.18, p. 481. 
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4U1,)I . V.; 
AiiU. fie,^ 
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on ibe 
I n;t< j1 
Slates. 


being not a thh'il of wlnit it had been three years before, 
and that although the last erop had been dclicicnl rather 
than tlio reverse. For this purpose they made nuinense 
advanecs on long-dated bills, drawn on and acia pted by 
houses in England to the holders of eotton, te prevent 
their stock being forced into the bbiglish market at these 
ruinoudy loNv prices.* The operation, vvliich v as indis- 
jiensalile to arrest the ruin of the eountrv, !'U<‘ceedod 
for a time, and prices of cotton rose considerably in 
the lii>t Jiall of ; but, unhapj'ily, the crash which 
ensued at tliat time in England utterly dc.stroyed tiie 
means of carrying it forward. The Hank of E.ngland 
itself, as v\ill iinmediately appear, nearly as liard pre.ssod 
as the l>anks of .\merica, was obligeil, in the autumn of 
Ibd!). rapidly atul rigidly to contract its advances; the 
houses which had acccptetl the long-dated bills became 
bankrupt ; and the con.sequcncc was, that the crash came 
on again in America, after this vain attempt to arrest it, 
with more severity than ever. The United States Bank 
stopped payment, finally and irrecoverably, on the 5th 
October ; all the other banks, in the southern States of 
the Union, suspended cash payments; and before the end 
of the year, nine-tenths of the whole commercial houses 
in America were bankrupt, and nearly the whole com- 
mercial wealth of the country was swept away.^ 

So far the de^ign of the democrats had been entirely 
successful ; the crusade against property had accom- 
plished all for which it was intended. The banks were 
ruined ; the “ commercial aristocracy,” the object of so 
much jealousy, was destroyed ; all eflcctual resistance to 
democratic rule in the legislature was at an end. The 
little uninformed sturdy voters in the western States had 

* PrtlOklS OP CoTTOK. 

Aiignat 3, IKn Aiigiut 3, im AuifUil 3. IS3U. 

Upland, 1 Id. to 1 ft. 2<1. Bid to 7 id. 74d. to 9d. 

Surat«, 9(J. to Is. 2d. 4d. to 5id. 4}d, to 64d, 

— Tookr On Prices, ii, 401. ; iii, 59. 
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now got the entire coniinaiid of the country. Immense 
was the cilect of this change upon the government ami 
j)olicy of America ; the revolution was as great ami irre- 
mediahle :is that of 17b!< ha<l heen in France -that of 
181)2 in tlreat Britain. But at what price was this 
victory gained At that of the national wealth, the 
national happiness, the national honour. Foreign com- 
merce w;is almost dcstroyctl ; that with Ihiglaml was 
reduced to little more than n jou rf It of its former amount.'' 
The endnirrassment in the interior, from the failure of the 
customs and the dimini, shed sales of the j)uhlic land.s, 
became so great that j)ayment of public debts wa.s im- 
possible, since no logi.sfator litid ever ventured, for general 
and national objects, to pronounce the words ilircci tn.i'n- 
(w/t. Thence the Hi;m'Di,\TioN of Statj; 1)i:ists, which, 
us will hereafter apj)ear, became general in the I’nited 
States, and has aflixed a lasting and inell'aceable stain 
on the national honour, and on the character of the people 
for common honesty. Thence, too, has arisen a grasping 
disposition on the part of the ruling multitude, who sought 
in foreign conquest an escape from the consequences of 
domestic mismanagement, which has brought them into 
constant broils vvith their neighbours in every direction, 
and made “ filibustering” abroad as common as repudia- 
tion of debts at home.t Such have been tlie direct and 

* ExrouTS OF CJreat Britain to the rNiiKO States from 1S35 to 1S4*J. 


1835, . 

. i:i0,.7r,8,45.0 

IS.'!.'), . 


1S36, , 

12.12{V)Ui 

1S4(), 

;-.,e83,u20 

1837, . 

4,895.225 

1841, . 

7.0!>,S842 

1838, . 

. 7,585,781 

\84'J, . 

8,.V-’8,S07 


— Part, .Pit parity 27 tb May 1840, aiul 2oth July 1843. 

f “ Our progresfl in pros]>erity has indeed Iwen the wonder of the world, 
but this prosperity bas done much to counteract the ennobling iniluenccs of 
free institutions. The ]H*culiar ciiTJumstancea of the country and of our tiuu> 
have poured in upon vis a torrent of wealth, and buiuan nature ba^ not been 
strong enough for the as-sault of such severe tempUvtion. rix>sperity bas 
becoino dearer than froodoni. Goveniinent is rognrdcil inoix> as a moans of 
onriebiug tlio country tlnui of securing private rights. Wo have become wed- 
ded to gain os our chief good. That under the pi-cdomimuice of this degrad- 
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immediate etieets of the ascendancy of numhevs over pro- 
perty. and tlie unchecked sway of the majoriiy in the 
Oovernment. 

Connected with the Cnited States by a trallic which 
Inad come to reach .^1*2,0(>0,000 a-ycar, it was impossible 
that Great Itritain sliould not feel in the hiuhi st deirrce 
the con seq lien CO.S of this lonu-contimied train of disasters, 
produced l>y tlie crusade of the democratic pariv ajiainst 
the banks in America. It produced edect.s, aeconlin^Iy. 
of lastiiur imj>ortnnce on tliis .side of the Atlantic, and 
wliich render an account of tho.se 'rransatlantii' proceod- 
inijs a necessary prelude to tlie narrative of tlie irreat 
social chanire.s ere lone; to commence in Enjiland. ibit 
independent of this cause of paramount importance and 
irresistible force, there were other causes tendiu" to the 
.same result in the British Islands, and which, acting 

ing passion, the higher vlrtucfi, the moral independence, tho Bimplicity of 
mannern. tho stem upriglitncss, the bclf-rovcrence, tho respect for man as man, 
which are the ornaaicnU and safegtianls of a ivpubUo, should wither and give 
place to Fclfi-^h calculation and indulgoiice, to show and extravagance, to 
anxicii't, ciiviou"', th^contented atriviugs, to wild adventxire, and to tho gam- 
hlin^' ‘-j'iril of will Hurpri.‘^o no one who has studied humau naturo- 

Thc iiiv,.,-xioii of 'iY'xa.B by our citizens is a mournful comment on our national 
luoiahry. Whether without some fiery trial, fM»me signal prostration of our 
j ro-jponty, cim ii-,e to the force and Kclf-dcnial of freemen, is a ({iiestion 
Hot cu-nily solvi d. 

Then- are otljcr alarming \icws. A .«|>int of lawlessness porvatles tho com 
irmriity. which, u not repressed, threateiin tho dissolution of our pnisent formn 
of society. K\cn in the oM Slates, inoh.H are taking the goveniment into their 
hainU. aiid a profl.gate newnpaj>er finds little difUcuUy in stirring up multi- 
tud '.-j to vioU nee. When we look at the parts of the country nearest to Texas, 
we see the arm <j[ the la%v pai-alyse^l hy the passions of the individual nien 
taking under Uieir own protection tho rights which it is the very olHce of govern- 
ment to secure. The citizen, wearing aruis a« means of defence, carries with 
him pcr|>etuai proofs of the weakness of tho authorities umler which ho lives. 
The substitution of self constituted tribunals for the regular couitjo of justice, 
and the infliction of immediate puni.shmcnt in tho moment of popular frenzy, 
are symptom.^ of a people half reclaimed from barbarism. 1 know not that 
any civili.sed country' on earth has exhibited during the last year a spectacle so 
atrocious as the burning of a coloured man, by a slow fire, in tho neighbour- 
hood of Bt Louis ! a,nd this infernal sacrifice was oifered not by a few fiends 
ficloctcd from the whole country^ but by a crowd gathered from a biiiglo spot.’* 
—Dr CiiANNiNo to Mr Clat, August 18, 1837. 
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upon tlic currency, the main-spring for good or for evil 
of the national fortunes, produced effects second only to 
those of the Itcform JJill in consequence and durability. 
Jt is time to resume the narrative of these all-important 
events. 

The first was the e.xccss of imports over e.vj)orts in 
(Ireat Diitain, in con.secpience of the continued pro.s])crily 
and line harvests of the three preceding years Jt ha,"! 
been already mentioned, that in con.seqiieiice of the un- 
commonly fine .sea.sons from 1832 to the importa- 

tion of grain hail entirely disappeared, and the nation 
liad become self-supporting, in addition to tliis. these 
years had been so prosperous from other causes already 
detailed, that a great balance of import.s over c.vports 
had come to take place. This balance had come, in the 
year 1837, to be no less than I 112 , 000 , 0 (io ; and it of 
course required to be paid wholly, or at least chieily, in 
gold or silver."' This stale of things is the inevitable 
result of a prosperous course of years, and its inevitable 
coQScqueucc a great domestic consumption, acting upou a 
currency dependent upou the retention of gold. There 

* Exports and Imports from 18r>7 to IS42. 


Yeara. 

ImporL". 
UfRcial Value, 

> PccLin-d Value. 

DjtTtrrence- 

1S37 

£54,737,301 

£42,009.245 

£12.0li0.05o 

1838 

01,2(18.3*20 

50,000.970 

11. *207,300 

j 1830 

02.001,000 

53.233, 5>0 

! 8,770.420 

i 1840 

(;7,43*2,!)«)4 

.51.400,430 

10,0'.k>,534 

1 1841 

1)4,37 7.9(i2 

51,034,023 

12,743.338 

1842 1 

1 05,201,729 

47,381.023 

17,823,700 


i 


— Porter's Pi'Oijrtna of the 3d edit. \\ 33G. 

It is tnio, Uio imports hero aro calculated accoixliug to the official, and the 
export nccordiug to tho docl.ired value. But that the official value of the 
imports wna not imitorially different from tho real, is proved by tlio fact that, 
from 1707 down to ISUh the offic’al value of exports cxcoedod their real 
value. In ISHh for the first time, the scale turned : tho official value of ex- 
ports in that year was 4*33. . '53 4,1 7(). the real value 435,208,321. So groat and 
decisive had since that time boon the effect of the contraction of the currency 
in lowering tho prices of manufactured goods, that in the official value of 
exports was £102,705,372, the real value only £51, 4 Oil, 4 30.— //•/(/. 
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must always, in such circumstances, be a great balance of 
imports over exports; and consequently, after tlio expiry 
of a few years of prosperity, a severe drain upon the 
metallic treasures of the country, and its invariable results, 
a contracted currency, fall of prices, and general distia'ss. 
The sequence is as necessary and unavoidable as the 
succession of night to day. 'I'hc reason is, that tlie 
amount of imports is ilctcrinincd by the consumption of 
the n'/ioh’ people : that of exjKn'ts, by the labour of a 
tHjn'U /"Iff of them only. When tlie people arc pros- 
perous. therefore, the imports must greatly cxeeetl tiie 
exports. 

The next eireuni>tanee which came to operate with 
decisive etlVct in increasing thi.s balance of imports o\er 
export>, and .'Welling the drain upon the metallic treasures 
of the countrv. was ilie great aud loug-conlimu d change 
which, in took j-lacc in the .m o.vo,(.s’ in the British 

Islands, .\ltundanl in every respect, the harvo.sts from 
Ibdtl to I s:!.") hud been pre-eminently so in whealen erojKS. 
It was hard to sav whether the treiiial warmth and .showers 
of spring, or the bright sim juid protracted <lry weather 
of autumn, had been most fa\oiirablo to the production 
of that noble cereal cro|t. But it wa.s very dilfereiit with 
the seasons from liS.'bi to l.s-ll. 'J'lie rains of the autumn 
of e.xco.s.'ivo in .Scotlaml and the north of Kngland, 

iirst wakened the people of (Ireat Britain from their 
fancied dream of peace and [tlenty. They were, in these 
latitudc.s, greater than had been known since the cold and 
calamitous season of 1810 ; and by a singular chance, the 
harvest in the south of Ihigland was seriously injured by 
excessive drought, at the very time when that in the 
north was almost destroyed by incessant rain.s. The con- 
sequences were soon apparent. Prices rapidly rose dur- 
ing the succeeding winter ; importation of wheat, which 
had almost entirely cca.sed, recommenced, and the average 
cost of a quarter, which in the preceding year had been 
393, 5d., rose to 48s, Od.^ 
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The liJirvcst of 1837, upon the whole, was not an un- 
fuvonrahlo one, though the wetness in Scotland and the 
north of I'iiigland, especially in s{)ring, conlin\ied, and the 
crop in these grain districts was seriously injured, inso- 
much that the average prices of the succeeding year ro-'C 
to .'i.Os. lod., and the importation steadily increased, 
lint the iic.\t year ( I was one, iti an agricultural point 
of view, of almost unmitigated disaster. On tlie Cth 
danuarv a violent snow-storm came on, followed hy a 
tract of frost of two nionth.s' duration, and, fur these 
Island.s. uncommon .severity, liven in the south of lintr- 
land the thcrm(U!ieter fell to .7’ helow zero of Fahren- 
heit : in , Scotland it was at — lo’ and — 12'.' Such 
extreme cohl, if followed hy corresponding warmth in 
summer, is hy no means inconsi>tent, as tlio example 
of F[ipcr Canada shows, with the raising of very fine 
cereal crops. liut that is hy no means the ease in the 
liriti.sh I.slaiuls ; no hurst of a Canadian .spring' succeeds 
the gloom of an arctic winter. (Jn the contrary, the 
more severe and protracted the u inter, the colder and 
more ungenial in general is the .'>pring. the more late and 
wet the harvest. So it proved in 1 1>38. The rains of the 
summer and autumn of that yc.ar were incessant, and not, 
a.s in the two preceding, conlincd to .Scotland and the 
north of Fnglund, hut universal over the llritish Islands. 
'J’ho consecpiences were di.sastrous in the extreme ; but 
what is very remarkable, more so to the manufocturing 
than the agricultural interests. The latter were compen- 
sated for a deficient harvest by an enhanced price ; but 
to the former it was a source of unmitigated calamitv. 
The connection between an unfavourable harvest, great 
importation of grain, and consequent export of the pre- 
cious metals, had become apparent to all, and most of 
jdl to the mercantile classes.^ Jlcn became sensitive and 
nervous as the rains continued with unmitigated severity 

* Tlio Author fre<iueiitly saw it at — y in February 1S3S, at Fossil House, 
near Glasgow. 
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CHAP. througU the Mhole of autumn ; and the merchants, com- 
HI — ing to the front of tlic lloj’al Excliango, and looking up 
to the watery sky, exclaimed, “ The Bank will break ! the 
Bank will break! 

In consequence of this incessant rain, prices of wheat 
lu.icrop rose to 78s. 4d. by the end of December, and reached 
8ls. Gd. in the flrst week of January 1839, being higher 
than it had been since 1810, and more than double M’hat 
it had been three years before. Notwithstanding an 
immense and unprecedented importation, which, under the 
sliding-scale, was immediately thrown into the market at 
the lowest duty then j)aid, jwices were sustained during the 
whole year ; for the cro]), on being thrashed out, proved 
M'orsc than had been anticipated, and the worst that had 
been known since IS 1(5. The delieiency, as -compared 
witli the preceding year, was fully a fourth, with .1835 a 
tiiird. The <|uantity of wheat Required for food and seed 
in Great Britain was about 1 5,000,0tiU quarters ; so 
that nearly 4,000,000 quarters required to be imported to 
supply the wants of tlie country, and at the present high 
prices they could not be got for less than £9,000,000 or 
The spring of 1839, as is always the case 
after a .severe winter, was extremely cold and backward, 
and the summer and autumn again deluged with rains, 
which rendered the harvest of that year nearly as dcfi- 


^ Took#*, iii 
iv. 3*.*). 


cient as that of 1 838 had been, 'i'hus, although, owing to 
the great rise of prices in the jn’cccding years, n much 
greater breadth of land had been sown with grain than 
formerly, there was still a delieiency of wheaten crops in 
the British Islands of at least 2,00o,0OU quarters, which 
required to be supplied by importation,^ 'J’he average 


* The Author Haw, on the 3lHt December 1838, in tho'CarRo of Falkirk, one 
of the fme.st agricultural districts of Scotland, men standing up to tlieir knecK 
in snow, mowing wheat with Hcythcs, which they effected by uhaving off tho 
ears as they stood erect above the snow. It began to rain heavily in the be- 
ginning of August in tliat year, and with tho exception of the period of frost, it 
laincd almost incessantly for seven months in Scotland. 
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price of 1839 was 7()s. 8d. ; betwecu the 5th August 
1838 to the 3d August 1840, the quantity of wheat im- ' — — 
ported into Groat Britain was 5,324,171 quarters ;* and 
the cost of tlie grain imported in 1838 and 1839 was 
about £10,000,000, nearly the whole of which was paid 
in gold. 

The crops of 1840 and 1841 were not so deficient as 
those of the two preceding years had been, but .still they Croj.s of 
were far from being of average amount, and the prices in ’ 
consequence continued high, and the importation large. 

The average price of 184u uas 63s. 6d., and of 1841 
6.3s. 4d. ; indicating an improvement from the two disas- 
trous years 1838 and 1839, but still by no means an 
average supply, or satisfactory state of things. The winter 
1840-41 was again very .severe, and the subsequent .spring 
backward, and incessant raiji fell in the autumn of both 
years. The quantity oC wheat imported between 1st 
August 1840 and 1st August 1841 was 1,925,241 
quarters; between the same period in 1841 and 1842. 
2,90(»,0<»0 quarters. The inspected market returns from 
1st September 1841 to 1st September 1842, showed only 
3,626,(100 quarters brought to market ; whereas the cor- 
responding year after 1st September 1842 showed 
5,000,000 brought to market. Thus the nation was 
on short supply to the e.xtcnt of a half in both years, 
and of that suj)ply, such as it was, a large proportion 
vume from foveiejn parts ! ^ Notwithstanding the high 7 , 13, 35, 
prices, tlie quantity of wheat imported yearly from Ire- 

> Qtiarterd. 

^ Viz.— From 5th August 1S3S to end of that year. . . 1.>‘J7,0SS 

In 1«30, *. . . 

In 1640, to 5th August, 7^1.171 

5,324,171 

— Tooke On Priccf, iv. 3. 

Tho quantity of rain which fell in every part of Great Britain, in those two 
year , was fully double tho usual amounts In tho county of Lanark, the ave- 
rage quantity is 36 inches a-yonr ; in 1038 it w'os OS inches ; in 1S3P, 00. TIic 
average in London and Edinburgh, and tho cast coast of the island gene- 
ral ly, is 21 inches. 
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ciup. land in three veal's, owing chiefly to the excessive rain, 
HI ! did not average 200,000 quarters. 

A most inadequate idea of the suflerings of thr people, 
Immense and consequent discontent, during the disastrous years 
tw country froiii 18.‘)7 to 1841,will he foriiicd, if the prices of grain, 
y“"“f and especially wheat alone, are taken into consideration, 
compared with what they had been in preceding years 
since the peace of J81.). The iininensc dilfcivncc in 
price of every article of produce, and in consequence in 
wages, produced by the Act of ] S H> restoring cash pay- 
ments, must be taken into consideration if a true view of 
the real suffering endured is to be taken. That Act liav- 
ing lowered prices and wages fully 5t) per cent, the rise 
of wheat to 80s. a quarter was in reality as great a rise 
as one to 1203. would have been in the latter years of 
the war. Wheat had douUed in price during three years, 
while wages, so far from having kept pace with that ad- 
vance, had, from the very same cause, receded nearly as 
much. Weavers, instead of 8d. a-day, were making only 
4id. ; ordinary labourers, instead of Is. Gd. a-day, only Is. 
The .shopkeepers and tradei .s were in an equally wretched 
condition : their stock of goods was every day falling in 
value if it remained on their hands ; their sales, if they 
made any, were daily at more reduced prices, (h'cat as 
the sutfering was among the agricultural labourers from tbc 

D O O 


^ The quantities of wheat imported from Ireland into Great Britain, in the 
LindcTmciitioned years, were as follows, clearly showing liow dependent the 
returu.s of cereal crops in that country are ou dry seasons : — 






Quantity — 
Quarters. 

Trices.* 

6. J>. 

From Aug. 

1,1834 to Aug. 1, 

1835, . 

. 625,567 . 

. 41 

5 

ft 

1835 

tt 

1836, . 

. 70.5,593 . 

. 42 

8 

ff 

1836 


1837, . 

. 457,435 . 

. 55 

0 

fi 

1837 

ft 

1838, . 

. 590,842 . 

. 57 

10 

if 

1838 

tt 

1839, . 

. 332,270 . 

. 71 

8 

it 

1839 

tt 

1840, . 

. 174,650 . 

. 68 

0 

it 

1840 

>y 

1841, . 

. 192,885 . 

. 63 

6 

it 

1841 

tt 

1842, . 

. 216,204 . 

. C3 

4 

it 

1842 

tt 

1843, . 

. - 310,344 . 

. 49 

4 

tt 

1843 

tt 

1844, . 

, 467,800 . 

. 53 

9 

ti 

—Tooke On PriceSf 

1844 
iv. 35. 

if 

1845, . 

. 729,802 . 

. 46 

7 
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lii^h nric - s, it was nmcli {rreatcr amont; tlic manufacturinjr : (JHAp. 
for tlic price of their produce, iuMtead of boinj' rai.sed, as - ‘ 

that of the famjcns was, h)' the long-coiitinucd scarcity, ***'*■’■ 
was every day ditnini.shed ; and thus, wliile the price of 
tlie neceisarie.s of life was nearly douhled, tljc wage.s by 
wliicli tl.oy were to purcliase tliem were nearly halved. 

This aro.se from the action of a large importation of 
grain, and other can.ses producing a great export of the 
preciou.s metals, on the amount of the currency in circula- 
tion, and the consequent price of every .species of produce 
unaffected by real scarcity, whicli was so strikingly illu.s- 
trated in these fearful years. 

The circulation of the Bank of England in *1835 bad 
been £18,500,000, its bullion £6,219,000, which rose in Effect* 
January 1836 to £7,076,000. The joint-stock bankcLl^pon 
circulation at the same period was £11,100,000, and in 
1836 £l 7,707,000 ; in all, about £30,500,000 ; and with ^ 
the Irish and Scotch banks about £3>'.000,ooo.* The first ijc!” 
indications of a drain upon the Bank’s cofler.s, and conse- 
quent monetary crisis, occurred in .April 18.36, when the 
joint-stock mauia was at its height, and credit was high in 
this country ; but the crusade of the I’rc.sident of the United 
States against the banks iu that country, already de- 
scribed, had produced an extraordinary demand for specie 
on the other side of the Atlantic. So great, however, 
was the stock of specie, owing to the entire cessation of 
the importation of foreign grain at that period in the 
British Islands, that this difficulty was soon surmounted ; 
and the copious shipments of gold to the United States 
at that period averted the catastrophe there for more than 
a year. But in the succeeding years it could no longer 
be averted. The President’s circular of 12th July 1836, 
requiring all purchases of public lands and payments to 
the Treasury to be made in specie, coupled with the defi- 
cient harvest of 1837, and the still more deficient one of 
1 838 iu these Islands, and the great balance of imports 
over exports in the trade of Great Britain, arising from 
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CHAP, the piro^lerity of the two "preceding years, iyh<Bp' conspired 

to prodace a drain upon the Bank's coffers which vent on 

steadily increasing, till it brought that establishment, and 
with it the whole commercial M'orld in Great Britain, to 
the very verge of insolvency. The stock of bullion in the 
Bank's coffers, which in the beginning of 1838 had been 
above £10,000,000, sunk in the middle of October 1839 
to £2,.j2:2,000 ; while its deposits, which in the former 
period had been £l l,2(i(),000, were reduced in the latter 
to £5,9.52.(>(H> ! The Bank escaped bankruptcy by a 
loan of £2,000,000 from twelve of the principal bankers 
of Paris, which was only granted after much hcsitc'ition, 
and inquiries in this country of a very humiliating descrip- 
tion. This crisis was the more remarkable that there 
was no intenud pressure at the time ; on the contrary, 
j , the money paid in by the country bankers was greater 
r.i, !)i. ’ than what was drawn out for domestic purposes. Tlie 
foreign drain did the whole. ^ 

The effect of this severe drain upon the metallic trea- 
Contraction sui'c of tlic Bank, of coui’sc, Avas to narrow the circulation 
rancy, of that establishment, which was reduced in the beginning 
anS^-^’ of b'^lO to £]b,3bG,000, being not more than two-thirds 
®f '^’bat it had been even after the terrible monetary 
crisis of December 1 825. So completely had the sup- 

* Averages of Three Months of Bank of England, from 1838 to 1840. 



Circulation. 

Doposits. 

I j 

1 Bullion. 

1 

1838. 

January 9, 

jei7,90o,ooo 

1 

1 £10,992,000 ' 

1 11,262,000 

£8,895,000 

April 3, 

18,.987,000 

10,126,000 

July 24, 

13,286,000 

1 10,424,000 

9,749,000 

October 16, 

19,359,000 

3,327,000 

9,437,000 

1839. 



January 9, 

18,201,000 

10,315,000 

9,336,000 

April 2, 

18,371,000 

8.998.000 

7.955.000 

7,07.3,000 

July 23, 

18,049,000 

• 3,785,000 

October 13, 

17,612,000 

6,734,000 

2,522,000 

1840. 



January 7, 

16,366,000 

5,962,000 

3,454,000 


— Tooke On FrieeSj iii. 7d. 
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pro8Sioii.ipf sp^'notto, vbich t)ok effect ifl 1829, cramped 09iP< 

the operations of tho Bank, and fettered it in the means - 

which it formerly enjoyed of relieving tho distresses of 
the country ! Of course, the effect of this contraction of 
issue by the Bank was to produce a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the issues of the country bankers, which fell in the 
year 1 838 no less tlian £2,000,000 ; producing a reduction 
of the paper circulation of England of above £4,000,000, 
at the very time when nearly the whole coin in the country 
was drained away to America and the grain-growing 
states,'®^ The effect of this, again, was a considerable 
rise in the rate of interest charged on discounts ; and no 
small sensation was excited on the Stock Exchange, on 
20th June 1839, by an announcement from the directors 
of the Bank of England, that the rate of interest charged 
on the discount of bills was raised to 5.1 per cent, being 
the first time it had passed the hitherto impassable line of 
5 per cent. Tho rate was on 1st August raised to 0 per 
cent from 3.*, per cent, which it had been a year before: 
at which advanced rate it continued for above a year. 

The inconvenience arising from this great advance in the • 
interest paid for money, considerable as it is, and seriously 
as it diminished the profits of trade, is but a small part 
of tho evils consequent upon such defensive measures, in- 
tended to effect a contraction of the currency. A fivr 
more serious and widespread evil is to be found in the 
sudden stoppage of credit and withdrawal of accommoda- 
tion altogether, to all but the first class of traders ; a 

Av£ragb of Notes op Bank of England and Country 
Banks in Circulation. 


Years. 

Bank of England. 

Country Banks. 

Total. 

1837 

£18,887,000 

£12,012,196 

£30,899,196 

1888 

19,480,000 

10,225,488 

29,713,486 

1839 

15,317,000 

12,259,467 

27,576,471 

1840 

15,797,000 

10,883,244 

26,630,244 

1841 

16,397,490 

10,261,450 

26,640,900 


— Tooke On Pnocp, iii. aud iv. pp. C7, 480, 491. 
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xSc^ii things which at onSe renderf a great proportion 

.' of the middle, and many of thh highest class, fnsolvent, 

brings numerous bankrupt stocks into the market, checks 
speculation, and induces a great fall in the price of all 
articles of commerce, ruinous to the trading, and in the 
highest degree distressing to the labouring class, the more 
iToflke iii it is accompanied, as it was at this time 

7 K, 8;t. ’ in the British Islands, u'ith a great increase, from scarcity, 
in tlio price of the necessaries of life.' 

^ , It is a curious proof how much more rapidly the truth 
(tenerai Ur- in rcgai'd to the oifects of political changes is discerned by 
Britain ana practical incM engaged in the real business of life, than by 
th^itport* philosophers absorbed in the weaving of theories, or states- 
icif'hmi'’™ intrusted with the direction of aifairs, that at the time 
when the legislature was clinging with invincible tenacity to 
a paper circulation which was to expand or contract accord- 
ing as gold llowcd into or out of the country, and economists 
liad pledged their credit on the marvellous assertion that 
tlie resumption of cash payments would not alter prices 
more than three per cent, and even that trifling alteration 
would be over in a few weeks,"’ the merchants, both in 
Great Britain and America, had come to regard with the 
utmost alarm the drain of gold from the Bank of England, 
occasioned by every serious deficiency in the grain crops of 
the former country. “ During the last few years,” says 
Mr Tookc, “ a striking change has taken place in the 
degree of attention given to the elFect of the seasons on 
the price of provisions. It is not now the farmer or the 
corn-dealer only who watches with painful anxiety the 

* Unquestionably/* said Mr Ricardo, a most fearful and destructive depre- 
ciation bad at one time taken place. But from that we had recovered, aud ho 
■ was happy to reflect that we had so far retraced our steps. Wo have nearly 
got home ; and he hoped his right honourable friend (Sir R. Peel) would 
enable us to reach it in safety. He could venture to state that in a very few 
weeks all alarm would he forgotten ; and at the end of the year wo should all bo 
surprised that any alarm at all had over prevailed at the prospect of a variation 
of three per cent in the value of the circulating medium. His particular reason 
for supporting the measure under consideration was this, by withdrawing paper 
so as to restore the note to its bullion value, an alteration of only three per 
cent — all that is required will be done." — ParL Deb,, 1819. 



statd W6ti(ho%at‘ ihe several critical periods in the cuap. 
growth of the different descriptions of produce, and from 
what he thus observes infers the probable range of prices 
and of his own fortune in the succeeding year ; such 
anxious observation has been scarcely less common in 
the oounting-hoim and on . the Slock Exchange than on 
the farm and in tbo corn-market. Every passing cloud, 
indeed, may at those periods be said to have had some 
effect on the price of public securities, and of shares in 
railways and other joint-stock companies, in consequence 
of the apprehensions entertained of the unfavourable in- 
fluence of high prices, and of large importations of com , , ^ ... 

on the rate of interest, and on banking accommodation.”^ i. 

So generally were these apprehensions entertained bn the 
same subject on the other side of the Atlantic, and so 
strong the feeling of the dependence of the entire com- 
mercial world over the globe on the money market of 
England, that the President of the United States, in a 
message to Congress, lamented that the money power of 
London had become irresistible, and that the merchants 
of America, despite the obvious advantage to the industry 
of their country which would arise from a failure of the 
crops in England, contemplated it with dismay, from a 
sense of the effect it would have on the operations of the 
Bank of England, and the state of credit over the world.* 

* ** The banks in the centre, to which the cun-ency flows, and where it is 
roquii’ed in payment of merchandise, hold the power of controlling those in 
the regions whence it comes, while the latter possess no means of restraining 
them, so that the value of individual property, and the prosperity of trade, 
through the whole interior of the country, are made to depend on the good or 
bad management of the banking institutions in the cities on the seaboai’d. 

From this state of dependence we cannot escape. The same laws of trade 
wdiich give to the banks in our principal towns power over the whole banking 
system of the United States, subject the former in their turn to the money 
power of Great Britain. This, it is not denied, was the cause of the suspen- 
siou of the New York banks in 1837, and their present embaiTossments have 
arisen from the same cause* London is the centre in which all the currents of 
trade uaite ; and it is rendered irresistible by the largo debts contracted there 
by our merchants, our banks, and our States. The introduction of a new bank 
into the most distant of our villages, places the business of that village within 
the influence of the money power of England. The time is not long past when 
a dcflcioncy of foreign crops was thought to afford a profitable market for the 
VOL. VI. T 
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Immense 
etYects of 
this drain 
of gold on 
both sides 
of the At- 
lantic. 


It is not surprising that the merchants, both of Great 
Britain and America, watched with trembling anxiety the 
rains of August and September 1839 in the British 
Islands ; for their consequences, under a currency in the 
heart of commercial circulation dependent on tlie reten- 
tion of gold, were immense on both sides of the Atlantic. 
By stopping suddenly the credit given to the American 
houses by the Loudon b.anks, it at once spread bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States, occasioned the sus- 
pension of the United States Bank and all the other 
banks of America in the October of that year, and dif- 
fused general ruin over the whole of the trading classes 
in the country. The effects in Great Britain were not 
less dilamitous, and from its being an old State, with com- 
plicated commercial relations, and without the boundless 
resources of the back settlements, they were there of much 
longer continuance, and recovered from with more diffi- 
culty. The bankruptcies, which had been very frequent 
ever since the abolition of small notes, and consequent 
limitation of bank accommodation in 182.9, became fear- 
fully numerous in 1839 and 1840 — nearly double of what 
they had been five years before.* They increased in 
weight as much as in number in those disastrous years ; 
for tlie houses engaged in the American trade, and which 
had accepted the bills in 1838, which for a year averted 
the ruinous effects of General ^Jackson’s crusade against 
the banks in the United States, were among the greatest 
and most wealthy that ever had existed in Great Britain. 

surpluH of our induBtry, but now we wait with feverUh anxiety the state of the 
Bnglish harvest, not so much from motives of commendable sympathy, but 
fearful hnt its anticipated failure should narrow the field of credit there** — Pre- 
sident Vav Buren's Message, Dec. 3, 3839; Ann. Ueg, 1839, pp. 453, 455 
(Public Documents). — What a picture of the cffectSi throughout the whole 
commercial world, of a currency in Great Britain dependent on the retention 
of gold, and so liable to be disturbed by every rain that falls I 
* Eawkruptcies in Great Britain. 


1834, . 

1101 

1838, ’ . 

978 

1835, 

1082 

1839, 

1293 

1836, 

929 

1840, 

1870 

1837, 

1668 

1841, 

1789 


— Ann, Reg, (Public Documents for three years). 
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The effects of the failure of these creat houses, and of chap. 
the universal contraction of credit from banks, were to ' 
the last decree calamitous in this country, and produced 
that universal fall of prices and widespread distress 
among the labouring poor, which could not fail to end 
in public convulsions or an entire change in the systcni 
of policy <if govcrnmeiit. 

The shock given to commercial credit over the world 
by the run upon the Bank of England in 1 and 1 Sd9, 
was felt nearly as severely in Belgium and France as in and Krant*. 
the United States or the commercial towns of England. 

In September 1838 the Bank of Belgium failed, which 
spread consternation and distrust over the whole of the 
Low Countries ; and at the same time the panic was so 
great in Paris that Lafitte’s bank with difficulty weathered 
the storm. The bankruptcies in France in those years 
told the same melancholy tale of widespread and con- 
suming distress which those of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica had done. The effect of these disasters, of course, 
was to extend the distrust and stagnation in Great Bri-I.J*^’.'"’’"'- 
tain, and augment the number of those thrown out of 
employment, as well as the profits or salaries of those 7r.K 
still engaged in business.^ 

These effects soon appeared in every imaginable way 
in the British Islands. Everywhere was told the same Distress in 
unvarying tale of bankruptcy, suffering, and want of em- 
ployment. It is true, the poor-law returns, owing to the 

♦ Expended on the Poor, and Persons relieved in 
England and Wales. 


Ygiin. 

Amount 

In-door. 

Out-door. Total. | 

1836 

£4,717,630 


I' i 

1837 

4,644,741 


... 

1838 

4,123,604 

... 

... 

1839 

4,421,712 


... 

1840 

! 4,576,965 

169, 232 


1841 

4,760,929 

192,106 

1,361,061 


—Porter's Progrta of the Nation, 94, 3d edit 
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bought everything cheaper, but what did this cheapnc.ss 
avail them when the wages of labour came down in a still 
greater proportion, when two millions of destitute paupers 
in Ireland were at every moment ready to inundate the 
labour market of England, and employment even on the 
lowest rates was often not to bo liad, from the discourage- 
ment to speculation of every kind which the continual 
fall of prices occasioned ? The only thing which rendered 
this fall tolerable to the working classes in towns and the 
manufacturing districts, was the extremely low price of 
the necessaries of life which the magnificent harvests from 
1832 to 1836 occasioned; but this reduced the agricul- 
tural classes to despair ; and the table of the House of 
Commons groaned, during these years, under petitions 
which set forth with truth, that under existing prices cul- 
tivation of any kind could be carried on only at a loss.* 
And when the bad seasons began in 1837, and five cold 
and wet autumns in succession raised the cost of food, 
even of the humblest kind, again to the war rates, which 
were then felt as famine prices, a still more general and 
acute sulfering was e-\j)erienced by the manufacturers ; 
for in proportion to the decline of their wages, from the 
contraction of the currency and consequent commercial 
distres.s, M as the rise in the cost of the necessaries of life 
from the badue.ss of the season. 

This unparalleled series of internal disasters produced 
a very important and lasting etfect upon the administra- 


* CoMrAiiATivE Fall of Food and of Waceh op Weaveiui and Combers^ and 
FUL bONEiVS IN WaKEFIKLD PRISON, IN THE UNDERMENTIONED TEARS. 



1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

18,30. 

1840. 

1842. 

Price of Wheat } 
per qr. . j 

W eavers, per > 
week, . j 

Combers’ wages, 
No. of Prisoners) 
in Wakefield > 
Prison, , j 

£5 13 7 

0 15 0 

1 1 0 

670 

£3 G 2 

0 16 0 

0 19 0 

499 

£3 7 11 

0 16 '0 

0 19 0 

2169 

^^4 3 

0 16 0 

10 0 

2620 

£3 6 4 

0 8 0 

0 9 0* 

S66S 

£2 5 0 

0 6 0 

0 60 

4430 


---Ann. Reg. 1842 ; Doubleday’s Life of Peel, il p. : 
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tion of tlio now Poor-Law Act, and, tlirougli the suflFering chap. 
witli which it was attended, ultimately upon the party 
in Great Britain intrmjited with power. That this Act 
corrected many abuses which, in the course of ages, had rar«ct oV 
crept into the administration of tiic English poor-laws, oT 
was certain ; and a reduction of two millions, which took Poo^Uw 
place in the two years immediately succeeding the pass- 
ing of the Act, inspired general hopes that a remedy had 
at last been discovered for the growing evils of pauperism.* 

But, though not apparent on the face of the Act, or openly 
avowed by its supporters, there is no doubt that the in- 
tention of its authors was to go a great deal farther, and 
to put an end altogether to parochial relief, unless in such 
cases of extreme destitution or incapacity for labour as 
induced the applicants for relief to go into the workhouse * 
rather than forego it. The “ workhouse test ” was the 
great discovery of the economists which was to distinguish 
real distress from that which was assumed, and bring 
down the burden of poor-rates at length to the lowest 
point consistent with the prevention of actual death by 
famine. This purpose, carefully concealed from the pub- 
lic, was not disguised in the private instructions of the 
commissioners to the boards of guardians.f With this 
view the regulation was made, that husband M’as to be 
separated from wife, parent from child ; that the inmates 
of ail workhouses should wear workhouse dresses ; and the 
fare was to be regulated in such a manner as to be the 
most economical which was consistent with the support of 

* Lord BrougbatUy with more, candour than discretion, avowed this secret 
feeling in the House of Lords in the debate on the bill ; for he said, ‘’If some- 
thing is not done to stop relief being given, your lordships* estates will bo 
swallowed. up, and I myself. Lord Brougham, will become a Westmoreland 
pauper.*’ — Docblkday s Li/e of /Vr/, ii. 23S>. 

•f* “Wo coi^ld not be understood as recommending the immediate abolition 
of the ISnglish poor>lnws ; wo are simply desirous of stating the conclusions to 
\^ich we have been led by the preeediug evidence, that all poor-laws are in 
their essence impolitio and uncalled for, and that consequently their jinal 
abolition qught to bo the ultimate object of any cket^ges that may Ik made; on ob- 
ject, however, that cannot be attained without being preceded by several 
years’ cartful preparation for iu E. Carlton Tuffnkll, P. F. Johnston, 
ConunissionenL’*— jPoe)*.Xaiii Commission's* Beports^ App. A., Part ii. 
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sternly denied to all persons who 
^ — declined to enter these gloomy abodes ; and to render 
them capable of containing the multitudes who might 
be expected to apply for admission, huge union work- 
> Double- ^*®"ses were erected in most places, called by (lie people 
day, ii. 180. “ bastilcs,” tlic vcry sight of which, it was trusted, would 
. deter any one from seeking admission.^ 

Although the Poor-Law Commissioners appointed by 
Dissatisfac- Government were so deeply imbued with the principles 

lion at the /*.i • i 

Act, anti its 01 the economists tliat a steady prosecution of the ultc- 
gationby'*' I'ior objccts of the bill might be anticipated from them, 
of*im*“ happily the immediate and local administration was 
intrusted to a different set of men, entitled “ Guardians 
of the Poor,” elected by the rate-payers, and still, for the 
most part, subject to the old influences. Hence there was 
a constant struggle going forward in every part of 
England between the Central Board and the local com- 
missioners, and according * 22-1110 former or the latter 
prevailed, the new act was administered w'ith more or 
less rigour, and dissatisfaction and complaint were more 
or less general. During the cheap years, and under the 
influence of the plentiful harvests of 1834 and 1835, 
these complaints were not very general; for the pros- 
perity without diminished tlic number of applicants for 
relief, and the cheapness of food rendered the guardians 
less niggardly in its distribution. But when the bad 
harvests of 1838 and 1839 came on, and starving 
crowds were at the gates of the w’orkhouses clamouring 
for admission, while wheat, whereon they were to be fed, 
was at 808., it became utterly impossible to carry out 
the instructions of the commissioners. At Nottingham 
the crowd of applicants was so great that no build- 
■ ing could hold a fifth part of them, and ^outdoor relief 
or a serious riot was the only alternative. In Lan- 
cashire similar scenes occurred; and in all the manu- 
facturing counties the pressure was so immense, that a 
general relaxation of the practice in regard to outdoor 
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relief took place. In the succcedirif^ year this rclaxa- chap. 
tion became universal, insomuch that out of 1,721,351 
paupers relieved, no loss than 1,456,313 were outdoor 
ones; and the proportion has remained very nearly the 
same, tliou^h the numbers have been very much reduced 
in subset [uent years. A striking ))roof how vain arc i 
instructions of government commissioners when opposed 
to the stream of general feeling, and of the manner in 
which, in a free community, dangerous laws introduced 
by inexperienced men arc quietly abrogated by the good •.wV" ‘ 
sense of those intrusted with their administration.' 

The administration of the poor-laws was a subject too 
seriously affecting the great body of English labourers, Debate on 
not to rouse the anxious attention both of Parliament 
and the public press. Accordingly, so soon as the 
general distress began in 1837, the matter was brought 
before Parliament by Mr Walter, in a very powerful 
speech, which acquired additional currejicy from the 
advocacy of the Times, of which journal he was a lead- 
ing proprietor, and the support of Mr I’iclden, who 
seconded the motion, and brought to the aid of the 
cause unflinching courage, warm philanthropy, and un- 
wearicd»industry. In the course of the debate, it ap- 
peared that the new act had been adopted in 12,132 out 
of 13,433 parishes or townships of which England con- 
sisted, and that, especially in several of the southern 
parts of the island, a great reduction of rates had taken 
place ; the rates in 408^ pai’ishes, including 2,722,349 
souls, having decreased from £2,189,000 to £1,187,000. 

On the other hand, it was proved, and indeed not de- 
nied, that very great oppression in individual cases had 
been committed, chiefly in refusing outdoor relief and 
the wholesale removal of the poor from the parish, when 
their application had been made to that on which they 
were legally chargeable. In one instance, 217 of these, 
unfortunate persons were seen packed in a single waggon ! 
Ministers made the utmost Opposition to aUy inquiry ; 
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xxx\Mi public feeling was so strong, owing to tin' growing 

-11 — experience of evil with the advent of calamitous times, 
that they were compelled to yield, and a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the working of the l*oor-Law 
Amendment xVet in every part of iMigland, which shortly 
commenced its herculean labours. The Itcport of the 
Commissioners was lodged before the end of the year, and 
bore in substance that the operation of the new poor-law' 
had boon on the whole satisfactory, though many cases of 
individual or local hardship had occurred. The point was 
very anxiously debated at the time ; but the subject has 
now lost much of its importance, in consequence of the 
compulsory practical repeal of the most obnoxious parts 
of the Act which took place during the severe distress of 
1838 and 1839, and the consequent restoration of the 
system of outdoor relief, which it had been the great 
object of the Act to abolish. Since that time the paupers 
89«, iiso. in England hare been generally from 800,000 to 900,000, 
of whom five-sixths were supported by outdoor relief.* 

It would have been well for the country if all the 
rl^onVand social evils which arose out of the long-continued 
Strikes; clistrcss whicli pervaded the working classes from 1837 
andait^u- to 1842, had been as susceptible of practical abolition as 
those connected with the working of the new Poor-Law 
Act. But this was very far indeed from being the case ; 
and out of the sufi’erings of that calamitous period arose 
three sets of evils, as widespread in their operation as 
they were ruinous in their effects, and under some of 
which the empire has ever since that period, with few 
intermissions, continually laboured. These were Trades- 
Unions, Strikes, and Chartism in Great Britain, and 
RibbSnism in Ireland ; maladies to the last degree in 
themselves calamitous, but still more serious as indicating 
a diseased and suffering state of the social body in which 
they arise. 

Combinatiops are the natural resource of the weak 
against the strong, of the poor against the rich, the 
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opprcsscil against the oppressors. As such tliey liare chap. 
been known in all countries and in ail ages, and Lave 
often rendered important, sometimes beneficial, services to 
society. Their natural tendency, however, and in fact the ori«h!of 
condition of their existence, is the bringing the great body 
of the Combined persons under the guidance, which soon 
becoine.s the imperious disposition, of a few ambitious 
leaders, who are generally as eminent from their talent 
as they are unscrupulous in their measures. Combina- 
tions among workmen, to prevent a reduction or effect a 
rise of their wages, had been known fiom a very early 
period in Great Britain, and many penal laws had been 
passed both in England and Scotland for their suppres- 
sion ; but it was not till the Act of 1819 had induced a 
general fall of prices, and consequently of wages, that they 
assumed a general and alarming character. In 1822 and 
1823, however, in consequence of the rapid fall of wages, 
they became general in both parts of the island, and 
were organised in an occult and skilful manner on the 
model of the “ secret societies,” then so prevalent in 
France and Italy ; and by the instigation of their leaders 
a great number of frightful crimes were committed, chiefly 
against* workmen who ventured to work at lower wages 
than the chiefs of the combination had fixed on, — ^such as 
assassination, fire-raising, throwing vitriol on the face, or 
the like, which filled society with consternation, and of 
which the better classes of the workmen themselves came, 
in their better moments, to be ashanmd.* 

It was at first hoped that the repeal of the Combination 
Laws, by lesalising strikes to raise or prevent the fall of incrcue of 

11 1. J ^ xl / • • .MrikMfrom 

wages, would put an cud to these atrocious crimes at iku to 
which humanity shudders ; and there is reason tef hope, 
from the experience of tlie last which have occuiTcd in 
Great Britain, that these expectations will be realised. 

• Between 1822 end 1S25, gt*cftt nuin1)erfl of combination crimes, such as 
murder, firc'raising, throwing vitriol in tho face or eyes, and the like, formed 
the subject of trial, and in many cases of conviction, in Glasgow, 
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CHAP. But in 1837 and 1838 this was very far from beinf? the 
llj; — ! case. On the contrary, strikes at that period, without 
i«37. ijavjijg logt anything of their violent and criminal charac- 
ter, had become more formidable, from the increased 
number engaged in them, and the acknowledged legality 
of their association. Conviction for crimes pcri)etratcd 
for the purposes of the strike M’as always ditticult, often 
impossible, even when numbers were witnesses of the 
crime, because they Mere perpetrated with the utmost pre- 
cautions against discovery ; and being in general directed 
against felioM -M'orkmen, the intimidation with which they 
Mere accompajiied M’as such, that even the sulfcrer.s under 
the violence could seldom be prevailed on to come for- 
M ard as u itnesscs ; and if they did, they endeavoured to 
escape future danger by declaring they could not identify 
the guilty parties. Add to this, that from the total want 
of police at that period in any place but the large towns, 
it was alike impossible in rural districts to give protection 
to the new hands, or obtain evidence against the perpe- 
trators of violence when committed on their defenceless 
victims. Thus nine-tenths of combination crimes were 
committed with impunity : and such was the terror gene- 
rally inspired by the extent of the associations, the 
number of the crimes they perpetrated, and the secresy 
with which they were committed, that prosecutions were 
rarely attempted ; and if begun, still more rarely success- 
> Personal public prcss, froiu motivcs of terror, 

knowledge, ccascd, except in very flagrant cases, to record their 
excesses. 

At length matters were brought to a crisis by the con- 
(ireat cot- duct of tlio Cotton-Spinncrs’ Association in the west of 
uera’rtrike Scotlatid in 18.37. A very serious strike had taken place 
of the calico-printers in that part of the country in 1834, 
attended with the usual amount of violence and intimida- 
tion ; but though some persons had been brought to trial 
for these offences, it was found impossible to convict them 
of more than the minor offences, and they escaped with 
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imprisonment only. Encouraged by this practical impu- chap, 
uity, the great Cotton-Spinners’ Association in Glasgow 
struck, to prevent a reduction of wages, in consequence of 
the commercial embarrassments arising from tljo crash in 
the United States in April 1837. Such was the extent 
of this association, which had its ramifications all over 
Scotland and the north of England, that during the last 
sixteen years £200,000 had passed througli its hands. 

When it struck in spring 1837, the whole works of that 
description in Scotland n’ere stopped, and above fifty 
thousand persons, including the families of the workers, 
were deprived of the means of subsistence. As the masters 
stood out firmly, the strike continued long, and at length 
the workmen and their families were reduced to the last 
degree of destitution and suffering. In this stage of the 
disease the usual aggravated symptoms appeared. In- 
timidation became general ; menacing crowds paraded 
through the streets, and thronged round the gates of the 
manufactories wjbere the new hands required to enter ; and 
at length, after numerous acts of violence, and throwing 
fire-balls into several of the manufactories, which were 
happily extinguished before they ignited the Wildings, 
a working man, one of the new hands, was shot in the back, 
and killed by one of •the assassins in the employment of 
the association, in open day, in one of the public streets of 
Glasgow. Informed of this outrage, and having obtained 
information as to the numbers and place of meeting of 
the committee, the sheriff of Lanarkshire proceeded with 
a body of twenty policemen, two nights after, and arrested 
the whole, sixteen in number, in a garret to which access 
was obtained by a trap-ladder in Gallowgate of that city. 

This was on a Saturday night, August 3. On the Monday Ang. s. 
following the strike was at an end, and all the mills in Glas- ' cowon . 
gow were going: so entirely are these calamitous associa-i>>«i^i838, 
tions the result bf terror inspired in the enslaved multitude ton, 13-20. 
by a few daring and unscrupulous leaders.’ 

Five of the persons apprehended were afterwards in- 
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dieted for illegal conspiracy and murder, and the evi- 
dence brought out at the trial unfolded in the clearest 
manner th^ thorough organisation, deep designs, and 
extreme danger of these trades-unions. It appeared, 
from the testimony of some of their own number, that 
when a strike had lasted a considerable time without 
producing the desired result of forcing the employers 
into submission, the workmen of the different factories 
engaged in it were summoned by the committee of the 
association to send delegates to a place of meeting to 
appoint a ‘‘secret select committee!' Two were sum- 
moned from each factory, and at Glasgow at that period 
theie were thirty -seven such establishments. The mean- 
ing and purpose of such a committee was perfectly under- 
stood by the whole association. It was to organise 
intimidation and violence, and, if necessary, assault, fire- 
raising, and murder. When the delegates assembled in 
the appointed place, each was directed to write on a slip 
of paper the persons whom he voted for to form the 
“ secret select,” which consisted in general of five per- 
sons, and give it folded up to the secretary. Having got 
the votes, the secretary immediately dissolved tfic meet- 
ing without announcing who had the majority, and thus 
the names were known only to hirasclf. In the evening 
he called on the persons who had the majority of votes, 
and informed them in private that they had been 
elected. When the “ secret select ” was thus appointed, it 
commenced its operations, but with the utmost precautions 
against detection. Its meetings were held sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, but always in secresy, 
and none of its proceedings were committed to writing. 
When it was deemed expedient, for the purposes of the 
association, that an assault or a murder should be com- 
mitted, an anonymous letter was sent to the person 
selected out of No. 61 , the name appropriated to the 
loose daring characters who were ready to undertake any 
service, however desperate, for the sake of gain. He 
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carad accordingly to the appointed place, and was ushered chap. 
into a dark room. Ho was there told by one of the 
members what he was to do, or who was to be assaulted 
or murdered, or in whose eyes vitriol was to be thrown, 
and when and where the crime was to be perpetrated. 

Upon his agreeing to undertake it, he was desired to put 
out his hands and iaJee whatever he could reach, which 
was a sum of money. Thus all concerned could safely 
swear that nothing was given on the occasion. The com- 
mittee charged itself with procuring the assassin the 
means of immediate emigration, wliich promise was in 
general faithfully performed. This done, he departed, 
and at the appointed time lay in wait for his victim. 

Thus was the crime planned, and the execution of it 
chosen — no one knew how, or by whom ; and without the 
committee or their agent ever once seeing each other, the 
most effectual means were taken to secure the perpetra- 
tion of the crime. The names of tlic secret select cora- 
raittco were known only to each otlier and the secretary i cotton 
of the association, with wliora, from the consciousness of 
iniquity, they were deemed safe ; and the mandates of 
this mysterious junto w’ere obeyed by tens of thousands 

.. 11 **^ 111 /* 1 mittee Ke- 

M'lth an unanimity, and their measures looked forward jxiw 
to with an anxiety, unknown to the subjects of the most iw."' ' ’ 
despotic sultan in the East.^ * 

* ** Every inoniiug we asked each other why nothing was done last night. 

What did you mean by nothing being done i — Why icas uo one murdtred by the 
committee,'' — Murdoch’s Evidence (a cotton-spinner) ; Swin’ton^s Report of 
Cotton-Spinners' Trials p. 80. 

‘‘ I remember the shooting of John Graham. I was a member of the select 
committee. Kean was the person who fired the shot. Ho was convicted, 
whipped, and banished. Orr made a claim on the committee, on the ground 
that he had been hired for £20, with Kean and Lafferty, to shoot Graham, 

Ho produced a witness wdio proved the hiring, enu/ the Committee awarded the 
sunu** — Murdoch's Evidence, xbid,^ p. 67. 

“ June 16, 1837. — Moved at the general meeting by William Johnston, and 
unanimously carried, that tho name of every nob tnew hand) at present work- 
ing, ard the district ho last worked in, should bo enrolled in a book, and at 
the end of tho strike, unless a change takes place, may be printed ; but, at all 
events, the names of all who remained nobs at tho end of tho strike shall -bo 
printed and sent to all the spinning districts in Scotland, England, and Iro* 
land ; and that they remain nobs for ever, and a persecuting committee be appointed 
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_1! mittee-men were brought to trial were singularly illus- 

1838. trative of the immense extent of the combination, and 

The trial, tlio Tcsolution of its members to attain their unlawful 

suits'.** ” ends by the most flagrant attempts to obstruct the course 
of justice. First, a printed placard was w’idoly posted 
in every manufacturing town of Great Britain :ind Ire- 
land, on the same day, denouncing the conduct of the 
sherifl* of Lanarkshire in apprehending the committee as 
tyrannical in the highest degree, and calling on all the 
combined trades to co-operate in defeating the measure. 
Ne.xt, that magistrate was assailed with anonymous let- 
ters three or four times a-week, from the time of the ap- 
prehension till the trial came on, five months after, from 
all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, threatening him 
with instant death if the accused persons were not imme- 

to persecute them to th ' uttermost," — Miautca of Cotton-Spinners* Association ; 
Swinton's BejiCftt of the Tn'ai. 

The oath taken l»y the cotton-spiimers who were fully initiated was in 
these terms : “ I, A. B., do voluutanly .'swear, in the awful presence of Almighty 
God, and before tho-c \\ itm that I will execute with zeal and alacrity, 
as far as in me lie.^, every ta>k and injunction which the majority of my breth- 
ren shall iiupo.^o up^m me in fuitherance of our common welfare — as the chas- 
tisemetit of nohs, the assassination of oppressors or tr/raunical masters, or the demo^ 
lition of shops that shall tc deemed tnrorri^tble. ; and also, that 1 will oheerfully 
contribute to the support of such of uiy brethren as shall lose their work 
in consc<^Iuencc of their cxertion.s against tyranny, or renounce it in resistance 
to a reduction of wages ; and 1 do farther swear that I will never divulge the 
above obligation, unlc.-?a I bhall liave been duly authorised and apt>ointcd to 
administer the Fame to persons becoming members of our fraternity.’* — Eri- 
deuce, Comhifuitions HomiuUlee, June 0, 18‘2.>. 

In regard to the trial, Sir Edward .Sugdeii, now Lord St Leonards, said, on 
FcVjruary Li, IBIiB : “ No cas^c had ever been investigated with more attention ; 
no advanUigc had been taken against the prisoners in any particular ; while 
the atrocity of the proceedings was greater tlmn that of which any singlo 
man could be guilty. A more atrocious case ho could not conceive, and it 
showed more clearly that there was no crime to which combination rising into 
conspiracy w'ould not lead.*’ — Pari. Deb,, Febmary 13, 1838. 

The system of hiring assas-sins to work out the purposes of a strike is not 
peculiar to Glasgow; — it is well known also in Manchester and Dublin. 
“ Money,” says Sir Charles Shaw, ** is often voted in Manchester to convey mem- 
bers who have committed legal offences out of the country, in obodionco to the 
commands of the ruling committee. The following are some of the entries : 
* That £13, 4s. bo allowed to for passage-money to America after hav- 
ing murdered ; * ‘ That £10 bo given to for outfit and pas- 
sage-money to America after the tnurder of — Sir Charles Shaw’s 

Replies to Loro Ashley’s Queries f 1834, p. 17. 
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diatcly liberated. The Crown witnesses, eleven in num- chap. 

ber, were so threatened that on their own petition they -i 

were committed to jail till the trial, and tlien sent out of 
the country at the public expense. At the trial, which 
lasted six days, the utmost ellbrts to disturb the course 
of justice were made. Fivc-and-twenty jurors were chal- 
lenged by the prisoners, not o»ie by the Crown. A crowd 
of two or three thousand unionists surrounded the court 
every evening when the trial was adjourned, which at 
length increased to such a degree that five thousand per- 
sons were assembled, and military assistance had to be 
sent for. Under these circumstances it was hardly to be 
expected that a verdict according to evidence could be 
obtained. The jury found the prisoners guilty of con- 
spiracy, and they w'ere sentenced to transportation, — but 
the murder not proven : a result which excited general 
dissatisfaction, as the evidence was thought to have war- 
ranted a general verdict of guilty. This was, two years 
after, followed by their being all liberated frqm conhne- 
ment by Lord Normanby, then Home Secretary, in pur- J 
suance of his wholesale system of pardoning criminals, set ie<ige. 
on foot in Ireland.^ 

It was now evident, however, that this result was on ^ 
the whole of a beneficial kind, and that the moral impres- BeneVici.-ii 
sion produced by the proceeding was enhanced by itsihutrw. 
having not been followed by the consequeiiccs which w’ere 
generally anticipated. The system was slaughtered by 
the evidence adduced at the trial, and that is sometimes 
much better than executing the criminals on the scaffold. 

Men saw that the trades-unionists used daggers, though 
they suffered none. The moral effect produced by this 
memorable trial was immense — greater, perhaps, than that 
of any other within the memory of man ; and it was only 
increased by the generally felt inadequacy of the punish- 
ment. There were no moving scenes on the scaffold to 
lessen the abhorrence at proud turpitude. It led immedi- 
ately to a committee on the Combination Laws in Par- 

VOL. VI. u 
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-J ! on the subject, and ended by r,ecoinmending nothing; the 

usual result when a great social evil not immediately affect- 
ing the interests of any party is under consideration. But 
the effect of the disclosures made at the trial, in rousing 
public indignation against the organised i^trocities of these 
trades-unions, has been great and lasting. Strikes, indeed, 
have continued, and been attended by open violence and 
intimidation, but no secret system of organised assassina- 
tion has been again attempted. There have been no more 
" secret select ” committees ; on the contrary, though the 
leaders of strikes often forget to obey their own precepts, 
they always now set out with deprecating any violation 
of the law. In the cotton-spinners’ trade, this strike 
led to the general adoption of the self-acting mules, which, 
by superseding almost cjjtircly the need of the male ope- 
rative, has ended these strikes In that particular branch of 
manufacture altogether. 

They have continued, however, in other trades, particu- 
Vin'ini- larly those of colliers and iron-miners ; and there is no 
thr»uVc[, subject that, from its magnitude and distressing conse- 
quences, more loudly calls for the intervention of Govern- 
giect. ment. Worse even than plague, pestilence, or famine, 
combinations among workmen are the greatest social evil 
which, in a manufacturing or mining community, afflicts 
society. These, bad as they often arc, affect only the 
bodies of men ; but strikes affect their minds. They 
utterly confound the ideas of right and wrong among im- 
mense numbers of the people, by arraying them in hostile 
bands against their fellow-men, induce a “ bellum plus- 
quam civile ” in the heart of peaceful society, and in their 
later stages lead them anxiously to expect the perpetra- 
tion of the most atrocious crimes for the attainment of 
what they consider their legitimate rights. They subject 
tens, sometimes hundreds of thousands of persons, innocent 
of any offence, and anxious only to earn a subsistence 
by honest industry for themselves and their families, to , 
f •'nni.noa nnrl real de.stitution. They 
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deprive them, often for long periods, of occupation, as 
fatal to their minds as the .loss of wages is to their bodies. 
They band them together in the beginning by the strong 
attraction of common hope, in the end by the hellish bond 
of committed wickedness. They subject the immense 
majority of quiet iiioifensive persons to the tyrannical 
rule of a small minority of violent and ambitious men, 
who form a secret power, wielding an authority greater 
than even the triumvirate of Augustus, or the Committee 
of Public Salvation of Robespierre. Their evils do not 
terminate with the closing of the strife, and the resump- 
tion of labour by the combined workmen ; they leave a 
long catalogue of ills behind them, and for years after 
the energies of the workmen are depressed by the debt 
which they cannot discharge, idle habits which they 
c<annot conquer, and crimes into nhich they have been 
involuntarily led.* 

* The following Table, conipiletl bv the .sheriff of Lanarkshire from official 
sources, was laid before the Commons Combination Coimnittec in 1838, and 
cxliibits a melancholy picture of tliC disastrous CiUisctpienccs of the mutations 
of the currency, and consequent condnnation and strikes in Glasgow, the 
great manufacturing emporium of the we»t of JScotland, for bixteeii veal's before 
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CHAP. Great as these evils are, and universally as tlicy arc 

felt in all the manufacturing and mining districts, after 

the pccurrence of every monetary crisis, und consequent 
Ckiu^ftin depression of wages, there are no causes of rain in society 
which excite so little permanent interest, or are so un- 
likely to be removed, either by the ‘enactments of the 
legislature, or the unflided efiTorts of private individuals. 
The reason is, that the evils do not affect the peculiar 
interests of any influential body in the State, and that 
their removal requires money, from wliich all shrink. 
Government, in general, gives itself very little concern 
with such social contest.^, because they are not directed 
again.'it itself, and do not, immediately at least, threaten 
the exchequer. They content themselves, therefore, with 
styling them “ local disorders,” the cognisance of which 
properly belongs to the magistrates on the spot, who are 
in general totally unprovided with any civil force ade- 
quate to arrest the evil. No religious party gives itself 
any concern about them, because they do not involve any 
difference of creed, and spring only from divisions in 
regard to temporal interests. The landed proprietors 
carefully eschew any discussion on the subject, for they 
have an instinctive conviction that it will terminate in the 
pronouncing that odious word “ assessment.” The work- 
ing classes cling to them as their palladium, their Mcujna 
Charta, and regard them as the only means within their 
power of making wages rise in proportion to the profits 
of trade and the requirements of their families. Even 
the masters employing the combined workmen arc far 
from being always’ averse to strikes ; on the contrary, they 
sometimes secretly encourage, generally largely profit by 
them. The cessation of production in any branch of 
trade, of course makes the value of the stock on hand 
more valuable, and it is often no small comfort to them, 
when a monetary crisis lias occurred, and prices are gene- 
rally falling, to see the value of their own article continu- 
ally rising, while at the same time they are relieved from 
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tho disagreeable necessity, during a period of disaster, of 
paying their workmen wages.* Tims all classes, from — ; — ^ 
different motives, concur either in secretly encouraging 
or regarding with supreme indifference these disastrous 
combinations ; and the moment one of them is over, all 
concerned hasten to banish thena from their thoughts, 
until, like the cholera, the disease returns, after a stated 
period, to renew its devastations in a society totally un- 
prepared to combat them. 

What tends greatly to increase this strange indifference 
to the greatest social evil which afflicts society, is the 
opinion generally entertained that strikes are ahmys otiofn- 
unfortunate to the workmen, and therefore that tlieir 
good sense or experience will lead to their discontinu- 
ance. There never was a greater mistake. In the great 
majority of instance.s strikes are successful ; and it is the 
knowledge of this fact which renders them of such fre- 
quent recurrence. It is true, the world in general hears 
nothing except of those which arc unfortunate, becau.'je it 
is for the interest of no one to publish those wliich are 
successful, and being soon over, they are as soon forgotten. 

But they are not forgotten by the workmen, who are en- 
couraged by their frequent successes to try their strength 
with their masters, in circumstances entirely different, 
when they are sure to be defeated. The reason is, that 
they are successful when it is for the interest of the mas- 
ter to retain the men in his service, and unsuccessful 
when it is for his interest to get quit of them, ^^’ith a 
rising market for the produce of their labour, no master 
will allow his workmen to remain idle as long as any 
profit remains to himself from their labour. With a fall- 
ing one, he is too happy of a pretext to get quit of pay- 
ing them their wages, for the produce of which existing 


* Duriug the great colliers* aud iron-miners* strike in 185i). in Scotland, one 
coalmaster cleared £20,000 by a mass of dross, which, before it began, was 
absolutely unsaleable, and another £25,000. And the price of coals, which 
during its continuance w'os 25s. a- ton, was only 12s. Cd. at its commencement. 
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prices will not jicld a profit. Thus strikes arc constantly 
successful when they take place with a rising niurkct, and 
as uniformly unsuccessful when they arc veniurcd uj)on 
with a falling ; and it is because the workmen cannot be 
brought to see the difference of these situations that tliey 
occur so often, and, under circumstances evidently hope- 
less, are adhered to with such pertinacity. For the same 
reason, they may be c.xpectcd to occur most frequently in 
a community in which, from the alternate c.xpansions 
and contractions of the currency, prices frequently, and 
for a long period together, rise and fall, and are in 
truth the sad bequest of that system of monetary policy 
to the labouring classes of the community. 

There is a very curious “’regulation general in all com- 
binations among colliers and iron-miners, singularly cha- 
racteristic of the levelling tendency of democratic institu- 
tions where they arc fully developed. This is the Darg, 
as it is technically called, or quantity of minerals xvhich, 
and no more, each xvorking man is allowed to put out. 
It is fixed at a very moderate amount — equal only to 
what indijfercnt workmen can accomplish in eight or ten 
hours’ labour. Tiie strongest and most active arc not 
permitted to do more, and hence the best workmen arc 
forcibly retained at the level of the inferior ones. Capable 
of earning 7s. Gd. a-day, they are constrained by the ma- 
jority to limit themselves to 4s. or 5s., as the general rate 
of wages may be. If a regulation of this tyrannical na- 
ture were to be proposed by the masters, they would make 
the empire ring with it from side to side : but being csta- 
jblished by themselves, it is submitted to without an open, 
though many a secret murmur ; and as the majority of all 
bodies of men are indolent or inefficient, it is generally 
established and quietly acquiesced in. It is an instance 
of the tyranny of the democracy of unslcilled over the 
aristocracy of shilled labour; and is the result of the 
same feeling which causes intellectual superiority, when 
not entirely subservient to the popular will, to be so 
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generally tlic object of jealousy in democratic commu- 
nities. 

There is one way, and one only, of preventing the ter- 
rible evils of these combinations, and that is, to be [)re- 
parod for them. The whole reliance of their leaders is on 
intimidation and violence, which, always disavowed in the 
outset, is alwjiys practised in the end. Make no attempt 
to coerce or prevent such strikes by legal measures. Allow 
them full liberty of action so far as they themselves are 
concerned, but pecurc to others, who are not inclined to 
go into their measures, the same rights which they assert 
for their own body. Nothing can effect this but a strong 
and previously established civil force. No great or ex- 
pensive establishment is required for this purpose ; 4)ut 
one is absolutely required of a certain magnitude, and con- 
stantly ready for action. Military, admirable as a reserve, 
arc not alone sufficient ; it is a powerful civil force, capable 
of being directed at will by Government to the menaced 
district, which is required. Fifteen hundred or two 
thousand men, regularl}' drilled, and ready to be called 
out like firemen when the occasion requires, would be ample 
for this purpose ; for, suddenly directed to the endangered 
district, they would, if supported by one or two regi- 
ments, amply suffice to prevent intimidation, and thereby 
cut short the strike which relics on such methods of gain- 
ing its points. The e.xpeuse would not e.\ceed £7.5,000 
or £100,000 a-year — not a fifth part of that which every 
one of these disastrous struggles costs the community, in- 
dependent altogether of the widespread suffering and 
fearful demoralisation which they invariably occasion.* 

* At tho moment iu wliich these liues are writtea (*28th May 185C', a strike 
of colliers and iron-minci*s in Lanarkshire, and the two adjoining counties of 
Linlithgow and Ayr, embracing 35,000 workmen, has continued above three 
months, kept 120,000 persons, including families, during all that time, in a state 
of penury and idleness, and cost Scotland at least £700,000 ! The strike of 
couiers in 1837, in Lanarkshire, cost the nation £400,000 ; that of the cotton^ 
spinnera, which led to tlio proceedings ineutioued iu the text, £230,000 in tho 
samo year 1 The strike of collicra in tho same county, in 1842, lasted four 
months, and cost tho nation at least £500,000 ; that of the same body, in 1848, 
nearly us much ; and on the last occasion, the men struck because offei'ed only 
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0^^ C^biQ»tions among workmen, bow great soeTer a social 

! erfl, do not necessarily lead to d^affection toward the 

Gov^ment ; on the^contrary, they often coexist with the 

Kim of strongest feelings of loyalty towards the sovereign. Be- 
hjg directed against the employers, not the constituted 
authorities, they may go on for some time without being 
merged in political discontent. But the transitiCn is easy 
from the one to the other, the more especially as they 
both spring from the same cause, viz. the experience of 
suffering or disappointment, owing to change of prices, 
among the working classes. Tlic machinery got up, and 
often so successfully worked, to effect a rise or prevent a 
reduction of wages, can by an easy transfer be directed 
agtlinst the Government ; there can be a “ secret select” 
to get quit of a sovereign, as well as to murder an obnox- 
ious master or terrify a refractory fellow-workman. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the same long-contiuued 
suffering whicli produced such formidable trades-unions in 
1837 and 18.38, should have led talso to a serious poli- 
tical combination. Hence the rise of CllAKTlsM, which, 
in these melunclioly years, spread its roofs widely among 
the manufacturing and mining districts, and came at 
length to embrace nearly the whole working classes in 
these employments in every part of the country. Suffer- 
ing was so general — it may be said universal — from the 
low rate of wages, the rigorous execution of the new poor- 
law, and the numerous in-solvencies among the employers, 
that the working classes were driven well-nigh to despera- 
tion, and led to lend a willing car to those artful dema- 

4s. a-day, and came in, after 7 months’ idleness, at 2a. 0<1. The great strike at 
Preston, in 1854, bi-sted 117 weeks, involved 15,000 persons in misery, and occa- 
sioned an enormous loss. No one, not practically acquainted with theso 
matters, can conceive the niiHory anti demoralisation theso long periods of 
idleness produce ; the nad bequest of a currency dependent on the reten* 
tion of gold, which, in the nature of things, cannot be always retained. When- 
ever the Author sees a serious drain of gold setting in on the Bunk of England, 
he anticipates, at no distant period, a protracted strike ; and ho has never, dur- 
ing thirty years, been wrong in his predictions on that matter. 
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gogues who represeoted it as entirely owing to the weight 
of taxes and the profligate expenditure of’ Goremment, 
and that the only remedy for it wa| to be found in the 
general emancipation of industry and reduction of bur- 
dens, by resting the entire direction of affairs in the 
hands of the people. They did not propose to detlirone 
the sorercign, or openly establish a commonwealtlj : it 
was “ a throne surrounded by republican institutions” 
which was the object of their desire. Their demands 
were reduced to six, styled the “ Six Points of the 
Charter,” which became the uatchword of the discontented 
in every part of the empire, and never ceased to agitate 
the country with more or less violence, till tlic hostility 
of the middle classes to those changes was clearly evinced 
during the general convulsion of 1848, and the cause of 
suffering and consequent discontent was removed by the 
huge banks of issue opened by Providence in California’ 
and Australia. 

These Six Points, which became so well known in 
English history, were — 1st, Universal Suffrage ; iZd, Vote Six |K>iut8 
by Ballot ; 3d, Paid Representatives in Parliament ; "wer, 
4th, Equal Electoral Districts ; .>th. The Abolition of a*f'',”"'p’. 
Property QualiScation ; 6th, Annual Parliaments. These ?“*»"*-'• 
principles were not new in social history ; they were no- 
thing but a brief summary of those which had desolated 
France and Spain, and from the first dawn of civilisa- 
tion had been more or less contended for wherever free- 
dom had spread its roots. But the universal suffering of 
the working classes rendered their reception much more 
easy and general at this time than they had ever be- 
fore been in English history. Suffering led to its 
natural result, general discontent. So general did this 
discontent become,, that an organisation of Chartists 
took place over the whole manufacturing cities of the 
empire, for the purpose of electing deputies, who were 
to represent the whole body in a national convention, 
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CHAP, which was to sit in London, and which would soon, 

_! it was hoped, come to supersede the legitiinale 1‘ailia- 

*.*'■*'’ inent. An enormous petition, professing to be signed by 
1,200,000 Chartists, and certainly bearing that number 
of names, was presented to the House of Commons by Mr 
Attwood, on 14th June 1839. But from the i)roof ob- 
tained, ten years afterwards, of the way in winch petitions 
dt-'seriptiou were got np, and false signatures 
fs'S’-Aiali them, to be hereafter detailed, it may be 

ii. ' 304 * 411 ! doubted whether the real signatures ever amounted to 
half the number.' 

^ Although the Chartists professed, and really desired, 
Rmi oiijeeu great political as well as social changes, yet the former 
chirtirt were considered by them only a step to the latter. The 
niovement was essentially social, and it was directed rather 
against the capitalists than the Government. As such it 
merits very particular attention, for it was the first indi- 
cation which appeared in this country of the Socialist 
AG iT.ATiox which, ten years after, overturned the Govern- 
ment of Louis J’liilippe, and worked such important 
effects on tlic monarchy of France. The object of the 
Chartists was, at bottom, to obtain a new distribution of 
the profits of manufacturing or mining industry. The 
movement did not extend to the agricultural districts, and 
the rural population remained from first to last almost 
entire strangers to it. Their real hostility was against 
the capitalist, whom they regarded as a middleman, inter- 
posed between them and the purchasers of the produce of 
their industry, and who succeeded in realising enormous 
profits at their expense. The profits of stock they re- 
garded as an unjust and improper deduction from the 
remuneration of industry, which should extend to the 
, whole price of its produce, under deduction of the cost of 

material.2 On these principles they kept studi- 
11.411. ously aloof from the movement which, from the exces- 
sively high price of provisions, had begun against the Corn 
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Laws, holding that any reduction in the price of the ne- chap. 
ccssaries of life would turn to the profit of the masters, 
by occasioning a proportional or even greater fall in the 
wages of labour. 

Tlie ( liartist agitation first became formidable in the 
latter months of 1838, wlicn the higli price of provisions, Ki-eaiid 
coupled with the low wages of labour, had rendered suf- tli.'Cbartibt 
fering of the severest kind almost universal among the 
manufacturing classes, and the strict execution of the 
new poor-law put the relief afforded from the public 
funds under restrictions to which they were not willing to 
submit. So extensive did the agitation then become, 
that Government held Mr Stephens, one of their leaders, 
to bail on a charge of sedition ; but this step, instead of 
checking the movement, only rendered it more violent 
and widespread. Meetings were held at the principal 
manufacturing towns, at which language the most violent 
was indulged in by the orators, among whom Messrs 
Oastlcr and Feargus O’Connor stood forth as conspicu- 
ous. Mr Attwood, on the 15th July, moved that the 
petition should be referred to a select committee, but the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 281 to 189. The 
agitation only became the greater on this event ; for the 
orators had now the just and popular topic to dwell upon, 
that the legislature had refused even to take their griev- 
ances into consideration. At a great meeting held on 
Kcrsal Moor, near Manchester, 200,000 persons are said , 
to have been assembled : and although the numbers were 
doubtless very much exaggerated, yet there was certainlv 
such an array as had not been seen in that vicinity since 4i'o, iii. 
the famous Peterloo assemblage in 1 8 1 7, already recounted.^ 

However much the leaders of a movement of this de- 
scription may wish to keep it free from popular violence, 
and thereby shun the risk of alienating the shopkeepers 
and middle classes, it has never been found practicable to 
continue for any length of time in this rational and mea- 
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\\x\h course. Sooner or later the aroused ]>assions of 

1' ■ J the multitude impel them into deeds of violence, and the 
cause itself is broiufht into general discredit from the atro- 
charii»t Cities to wliicli it lias been found to lead. This truth— 
UuHriiis:’'^ of wliieh examples are perpetually recurring aiul forgotten 
B^iroms- — strikingly exemplified on the present occasion. 

Vi The Chartist rioting of 1S33 was of the most alarming 

description. In April there was a serious riot in Devi/es, 
in oonset]uence of an intrusion of a tliousand Chartists, 
armed with bludgeons, into the marketplace of that town, 
to hold a public meeting. This was followed by a 
still more violent outbreak in llirmiiigham, on the 4th, 
July ij. and again in the middle of .1 iily. A crowd had there 

assembled on a piece of open ground called Holloway 

Head, in expectation of hearing Mr Attwood address 
them ; but in this they were disappointed, as he did not 
make his appearance. Several orators recommended them, 
upon this, to form in lino, and parade the streets in an 
orderly manner. Instead of doing so, they broke into 
small parties, which ere long united in the Bullring, the 
chief open place of the city, from whence they proceeded 
down Moor Street, and made an attack on the police- 
office there. Though a body of police were in the inner 
yard of the building, yet as there was no magistrate at 
hand to head them, and they were forbidden to act with- 
out orders, they did not move ; and the mob were per- 
mitted to break the whole windows of the building with- 
out resistance. Emboldened by this impunity, the crowd, 
now swelled to several thousand persons, proceeded back 
to the Bullring, where they commenced a violent attack 
upon houses and property of every description. No sort 
of weapon came amiss to the infuriated multitude : “Furor 
arnia ministrat,” Broken flag-staves, heavy bludgeons, 
old scythes, paling-stobs, iron rails torn up, were instantly 
put into requisition ; and with these, amidst loud yells, 
they commenced an attack upon the wealthiest and most, 
respectable houses in the Square. The whole furniture 
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and effects they contained were carried into the centre of chap. 
the Square, and there. set fire to, in a huge pile, amidst 
the cries and bowlings of demons. Not content with tlii.s, 
they carried back the burning materials to the houses, to 
commence a general conflagration, and two were soon in 
flames. liesides those consumed by fire, twenty houses 
or shops were utterly gutted and destroyed in little more 
than an hour, when the CJiartists Mere masters of the 
Square. At length a body of j)olice, followed by a party 
of three hundred of the Jtifles, and a troop of the 4th 
Dragoons under Colonel Chatterton, made tlicir appear- 
ance, and were received with loud cheers by the respect- 
able inhabitants. The Chartists immediately fled ; and , ^nn. Re?, 
several attempts to reassemble next day were defeated 
by the energetic conduct of Colonel Chatterton and the : 
military, as m'cII as the civic authorities, noM’ fully aroused in.iii. 
to a sense of their danger.* 

When this alarming outbreak came to be discussed in 
Parliament, the Duke of Wellington said in the House of D«i.r»tion 
Lords, that “ he had seen as much of war as most men ; of Welling- 
but he had never seen a town carried by assault, subjected 
to such violence, as Birmingham had been during an hourfj“J^,™j 
by its own inhabitants.” This statement, coming from 
the general who had seen what followed the assault of 
Badajos and St Sebastian, made a very great impression ; 
and the middle classes everywhere saw the necessity of 
rallying round the magistrates and civic authorities, if 
.they would avoid the fate of the Bullring. Chartist 
assemblages, accordingly, held at Clerkenwell near Lon- 
don, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Manchester, Stockport, and 
other places, were vigorously met by the now thoroughly 
alarmed authorities, and dispersed with more or less vio- 
lence. There is seldom any great difficulty in preseiwing , p„, j^eb. 
the public peace when the magistrates arc sure of being 
supported by the Government.® It is timidity in high 
places which leads to audacity in low. So general w’as the ii. 4fj, 41 k 
impression produced by this outbreak, and the reaction 
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ruAP. against Chartist violence by which it was followed, that 
tijc Attorney-general did not hesitate to say publicly 
that “ Chartism >Yas extinct, and would never again be 
revived.” 

The event soon proved, however, that this exalted 
MrJoim functionary was mistaken in his expectation, and that 
th^Xcw- political maladies, arising, like Chartism, out ol’ long-con- 
portnot. jjjjj widespread sutl'ering, are not to be extirpated 

by the mere failure of the external eruptions to wliich 
they Jiave given rise. Among the many improper j)crsons 
whom the zeal of their Liberal supporters had in many 
places forced upon the tiovernment, one of tlie mo.st im- 
proper was Mr .John Frost, a linendraper at Newport, 
who liad been made a jiistice of peace for the borough of 
Newport in entire ignorance of his real ch.aracter. When 
the Chartist agitation began, in the autumn of 1838, ho 
had made a very violent and dangerous speech in that 
town, for which he was immediately called to account, with 
great propriety, by Lord John Russell, as Home Secre- 
tary, and narrowly escaped being at once removed from 
the magistracy. This lenity afterwards jlroved to have 
been entirely thrown away : so far from being induced to 
halt in his career by the indulgence shown to his first 
transgression, Frost seems to liave only regarded it as 
a symptom of fear on the part of Government, which 
rendered it safe for him to advance in it. A plan was 
laid in profound sccrcsy between Frost himself, Williams, 
who Lept a beer-shop at Coal.brookdale, and Jones, a* 
watchmaker in Pontypool. Kach of these pereons was 
to command a division of insurgents, who were to unite 
at Flisca, at dead of night on 3d November, and inarch 
into Newport, when the military were to be surrounded 
and made prisoners, the bridge over the Usk broken down, 
j Ann and rockets sent up from the adjoining hills to rouse the 
1839, 314, ‘ ctountry.^ It was agreed with their confederates at I3ir- 
ii. 41*3.” ’ niingham, that the non-arrival of the mail within an hour 
and a half of its customary time should be co^i|ered as 
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a signal that the insurrection had succeeded at Newport, 
wliich was to he immediately followed by a general rising 
at llirmiiigham and in all the northern counties, and pro- 
clamation of the Charter as the law of the land. 

With whatever caution the secret of these arrangements 
had been preserved, it was impossible that the requisite 
orders could be given to ten or twelve thousand men to 
assemble in hostile array, without some intelligence on the 
subject reaching the magistrates of the district. Those 
of Ncw})ort did their duty on this occasion with a pru- 
dence and courage which may serve as a model to civic 
authorities on all similar occasions. They did the one 
thing needful on such occasions — they looked the danger 
boldly in the face, and made . preparations against it be- 
fore it came. The mayor, Mr Phillips, with the chief 
magistrates, took post in the principal inn, called the 
Westgate Hotel ; and as soon as it was ascertained that 
the Chartists were marching on the town, an application 
was made to a body of military in the neighbourhood, 
and thirty men under Lieut. Grey were obtained, and 
posted in the hotel. Meanwhile Fro%t arrived at the point 
of junction, and finding that the other divisions had not 
yet arrived, he set out with his own, 5000 strong, partially 
armed with muskets, and arrived in Newport. lie then 
made straight for the Westgate Hotel, and summoned the 
special constables at its door to surrender. This being 
refused, an attack was made upon them. The door was 
quickly forced open with crowbars and hatchets, and the 
tumultuous crowd burst, with loud cheers, into thp lobby. 
But meanwhile the magistnates and military in titd-Jloor 
above were not idle. Mr Phillips and Lieut. Grey each 
opened a shutter of the low window which looked upon 
the street, which was immediately followed by a shower 
of balls from the Chartists below, by which the foruier 
and .several other persons w’ere wounded. But never did 
the superiority of courage and discipline appear more 
clearly than on this occasion. The soldiers, admirably 
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ilircctcd, opened a continued and sustained firi‘ both upon 
the insurgents without and tliosc in the lobby within, and 
with sucli effect that, after a few rounds, during whicli 
twenty fell, the whole broke and lied. Frost liiinsclf was 
not seen on the theatre of conflict, but he was arrested in 
Newport that evening, as were Jones and Williams, who 
had arrived ten minutes too late at the point of rendez- 
vous. These tlircc }>crsous were afterwards indicted for 
high treason, and found guilty ; but their lives m ere spared, 
though with great difficulty, by the leniency of the Crown, 
in conse<|ueiu’e of a technical legal difficulty on which the 
judges Mere divided. Mr I’hillips, mIio recovered from 
his wound, Mas Mith great propriety knighted by the 
Queen for his gallantry on the occasion, livery right- 
thinking man must rejoice at the honour thus M'orthily 
bestoMod ; for M-luit said Napoleon! — “ There is one death 
more glorious than that of a soldier on the field of battle ; 
it is that of a magistrate on the threshold of the hall of 
justice in defence of the hiM'.”^* 

This decided defeat sui)pres.sed for a time any similar 
Chartist outbreaks, though it Mas far from putting an 
end to the profound feelings of discontent in which it 
originated, and which broke out, tlirec years after, in 
alarming strikes and combination riots amounting to in- 
surrection, both in England and Scotland. But mean- 
while another movement was commencing under wiser 
directions, and supported by greater wealth, which was 
not destined to be of such ephemeral duration, and which, 
springing up from small beginnings, ere long acquired 
such consistency and strength as enabled it to modify, in 
a most important respect, the 'commercial policy of the 
country. Ou the 18th September 1838, a public dinner 


* Frost was, after his transportation, restored to Great Britain by the gene- 
ral arane.*ity passed on occasion of the glorious peace with Russia in 1856* 
The first use ho made of his liberty, on his release, was to make a decided, 
though happily abortive, attempt to renew the Chartist agit(ttioQ in London ; 
a proceeding on his part which both demonstrated how righteous had 
been his previous sentence, and undeserved the lenity which led to its 
relaxation. 
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\va.s f^ivcii to Mr liowring, whose labours in behalf of an chap. 
unrestrained commercial intercourse among nations had 
long atti acted attention, at Manchester, which was at- 
tended )>/ only si.xty persons. Tliongh so few in number, 
tliey were united in conviction and resolute in spirit, and 
tliey at nnee formed themselves into a society for promot- 
ing the principle.s of Free Trade. They coinmenecd opera- 
tions in the most business-like way, and soon showed that 
they well knew how the foundations of a great national 
superstructure arc to be laid. They oj)cned subscrip- 
tion lists, when large sums were put down by the leading 
firms, obtained the sanction of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, and recommended the formation of similar 
societies in all the great manufacturing towns of the 
kingdom. With such success Avere their efforts attended, 
that, before February 183!), associations of the same 
sort were established in London, Birmingham, Glasgow, 

Leeds, Liverpool, and other great towns, Avhich soon be- 
came connected together, and formed a great association 
fir cstabli.shing the principles of Free Trade, especially in 
grain. Such Avas the origin of the Anti-Ciuj.v-L.aw 
Lkaouk, Avhich gradually drew to itself ncarlv all the,,, , 
commercial and manufacturing industry of the country, add. 
and worked such Avonders in the modifications of itsaof. 
future policy.^ 

The reason of this rapid progress, as of success in aU 
similar changes, is to be found in the fact that as the Anti- Caas«of 
Corn-Law League proposed to rectify the great existing evil $ tur^i- 
generally felt, so it originated in the experience of suffer- 
ing universally diffused. It sprang from the same source 
as the Chartist agitation among the operative masses. 

Both arose from the ruinous effects of the fall of prices 
produced by the contraction of the currency necessarily 
induced under the existing system by the bad seasons, 
and each was intended to throAV tlie effects of that fall off 
themselves and upon their neighbours. The Chartists 
proposed to do this by establishing a frame of goveru- 

von. VI. X 
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meat which, by giving tlieni, through the fon o of imm- 
■_‘_L — bci's, the command of the State, should cnal>lc them to 
abolish the entire class of employers and caj»italists, and 
to divide, on the Communist principle, the v hole profits 
of stock among those engaged in labour. The Anti-Corn- 
Law League proposed to extricate the masters out of the 
difficulty arising from the fall of prices by diminishing 
the price of food, without any regard to the efi’eot of such 
reduction upon those engaged in its production, and thus 
effecting a considerable diminution in the cost of the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles. Both parties felt the 
pressure, and ^ch, after the usual fashion of human na* 
ture, proposed to ease itself by throwing it upon its neigh- 
bour. And neither saw, what the event ere long proved, 
and what was clearly demonstrated in 1852 and 1853, 
that the existing evil was entirely artificial, and of human 
creation, and that without tearing society to pieces by 
rousing the antagonism of class against class, the whole 
existing evils might be remedied by the simple expedient 
of arresting the ffill of prices by the establishment of a 
currency not liable to be drawn away, and adequate to 
the increasing wants of the nation. 

^Ir Kichakd Coudkn was the leader of the movement 
Mrc<rbd«n in the country, Mr V'illiers, the member for Wolver- 
vfui^n, hampton, in the House of Commons. Both were men of 
p?leiding8 vigouv aud Capacity, and eminently fitted for the task 
ontbe uudcrtuken. Bosscssed of strong good-sense 
subject. powerful natural talents, Mr Cobden had none of the 

general views or systematic caution which arises from an 
enlarged acquaintance with human affairs, and the habit 
of reflecting on their varied and complicated interests. 
He saw one great evil before his face, which was the fall 
in the price of manufactured articles, and he saw only one 
remedy for it, which was to effect a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the cost of their production. This could only be 
done by cheapening the price of subsistence, and so re- 
ducing the wages of labour ; and to this object all his 
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ctForts accordiimly were directed, lie was sure of a will- chap, 

ing audi(;ncc wherever ho went ; cheap bread is a cry to ^ 

which tlic working classes, especially when really suffer- 
««g, arc never insensible. The ultimate effect of cheap 
wages is a remote consequence, to which comparatively 
few are alive. Cobden w'as a powerful political fanatic, 
lie pur.'^ucd l»i.s favourite siuylc idea of free trade in 
corn with the same sincerity and vigour with which Mr 
O’Connell at the same time was pursuing his chimera of 
the repeal of the Union, or with which he himself after- 
wards advocated the disbanding our troops, and selling 
our ships of the line, and crumpling up Russia like a sheet 
of paper in his hand. To produce a great public move- 
ment, a cry must be simple and single — complication or 
midtiplicity are alike fatal to any general e.vcitement. If 
the Chartists had had one point in their Charter instead 
of six, the fate of their movement might have been widely 
different from what it actually was. 

Connected with these great political agitations, and, 
though far less important in its consequences, not less Free 'kirk 
characteristic of the temper of the times, a movement "n'&rtkttd. 
took place at this time in Scotland, which has been at- 
tended with lasting effects upon the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of that country, and, on account 6f its singu- 
larity, merits a brief notice even in general history. It 
originated in the passion for independence, and chafing 
against control, which are in so remarkable a manner 
inherent in the Scotch character, and which have at dif- 
ferent periods produced the most important results in 
British history. In the fourteenth century it inflicted 
the most severe defeat upon the arras of England which 
they ever sustained, and prolonged for three centuries the 
national independence ; in the seventeenth century it gave 
victory to the English Parliament when its forces were 
yielding to the' increasing vigour of the Royalists ; and in 
the nineteenth it secured the triumph of the same party 
in working out the Reform Bill, and has returned the 
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Liberal party in power for twenty years, after the majo- 
rity of the constituencies in England and \\ ales had 
decided for the other side. Whether from their remote 
situation, or the secluded nature of their country, or the 
character of original descent, the Scotch are singularly 
tenacious of old ideas ; and the principles 6f the Solemn 
League and Covenant were as rife in their hills, and 
moors as when, two centuries before, they marched to the 
support of the sinking English Puritans at Marston 
Moor. 

Among a people of such a character, and so situated, 
it was not to be e.xpectcd that the many causes which had 
produced such a ferment in southern liritain should fail 
in occasioning a .serious convulsion. Hut follovving the 
direction of the national temjierament, which is eminently, 
and in a most remarkable manner, prone to theological 
disputes, the general fervour fastened not upon the State, 
but the Church, as the theatre for the exercise of it.s 
powers. Independence of all temporal authority in spi- 
ritual concerns became as general a passion as national 
independence had been in the days of Wallace and 
Hruce. Though it was tlie Church, not the State, which 
was split asunder, the movement was deu)ocratic, not re- 
ligious. It Was not a contest for doctrine, principle, or 
form of worship, but for the appointment of the clergy. 
The existing law had vested the right of nomination in 
the patrons of parishes, but a large portion of the Pres- 
byterians held it should be intrusted to a majority of 
the congregations in communion with the Church. The 
General Assembly of the Church, in conformity with early 
precedent, and yielding to the prevailing fervour of the 
times, had in ] 834 passed an Act, well known under the 
name of the Veto Act, which empowered presbyteries to 
refuse to sanction the ajipointment of ministers who were 
disapproved of by a majority of the heads of families in 
the respective congregations. As' this Act practically took 
the appointment out of the hands of the patrons, it was 
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inadc tlic subject of legal trial in the noted case of Audi- 
tcrardcr ; and the Court of Session and House of Peers 
successively decided in favour of the patron, thereby 
nullifying the ecclesiastical Veto Act of 1834. Upon > 15 ; s, 

this, Hr Chalmers brought forward a motion in the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Church, which, while it enjoined 
obedience to the decrees of the courts of law, so far as 
the civil rights of patrons are concerned, asserted in the 
most express terms the principle of Non-Intrusion, as 
it was called, or the right of the majority of parishioners 
to put a veto upon the appointment of any minister who 
was displeasing to them.* This resolution' was carried 
by a majority of 36, the numbers being 197 to 161. As 
the effect of this resolution was to put the Church, on re- 
ligious rights, directly at variance with the declared law 
of the land, it could not fail to lead to a schism. Lord 
Dalhousic said, “ I shall not again consent to sit in any 
Church which, gloss it as ycu may, has resolved doggedly, 
but virtually, to set at defiance tlie law of the land. Tlie 
knell is now' rung of the Establishment of the Church of 
Scotland.” It was followed, accordingly, by a secession 
of about two-thirds of the clergy of the Established 
Church fi’om their cures, and the establishment of a vast 
dissenting church in every part of the country, which ere ^ 
long came to number seven hundred congregations in its lose, 3o-.C’ 
bosom.* 

The effects of this great schism, as of most similar 
movements which originate in the wants and are sup- KCecu of 
ported by the feelings of a large portion of the people, 
have been partly beneficial, partly injurious. On the one 
hand, it has led to the establishment of a new or addi- 
tional church, supported entirety by voluntary contribu- 


* “ And whereas the principle of non intrusion is now coeval with the re- 
formed Kirk of Scotland, and forms an integral part of its constitution em- 
bodied in its standards, and declared in various Acta of Assembly, the General 
Assembly resolved that this principle cannot bo abandoned, and that no pre- 
sentee should bo forced upon any parish contrary to the will of the congrega- 
tion.*’ — Ur Chalmers’ Kceolution, May 22, 1839; Amu 1S39, p. 802. 
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tions, and which, like all similar voluntary establishments, 
in the first instance at least, has been supported with 
uncommon liberality on the part of the congregations, and 
adorned by a splendid array of oratorical ability on the 
part of the pastors. In a community where manufactur- 
ing and mining undertakings, on a very extended scale, 
have congregated the working classes in huge and ne- 
glected masses in particular localities, there can bo no 
doubt that this has proved in many cases a very great 
benefit ; and it may be doubted whether any old establish- 
ment, or anything but the fervour of an infant voluntary 
church, could have effected it. It has adorned our cities 
with splendid structures, and in many places brought to 
the destitute and debased portion of our people the light 
of Christian faith. On the other hand, it has induced 
many evils nearly as formidable — some, it is to be feared, 
still more lasting. It has brought to an unparalleled de- 
gree the bitterness of sectarian division into private life ; 
divided brotlier against sister, father against cliild ; turned 
charity itself, the bond of peace, into party channels ; 
starved down the great establishments which, witliout any 
distinction of creed, look only to the alleviation of human 
suffering ; rendered a poor-law universal and unavoidable 
from the absorption of a large portion of the funds of 
charity in the support of a new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment,'" differing from the former in no respect except in 
the parties in whom the choice of the minister is vested, 
and in its being supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions drawn chiefly from the working classes. But 


* The Fubfecriptioiis to the Glasgow Iiifinnary, which is open to the sick and 
infirm of all nation.s and creeds, arc now (1850) less than they were forty years 
ago, when the city had not a fourth of its present inhabitants, or a tenth of its 
present 'wealth. Nearly all the catholic (not Roman Catholic) charitablo 
establishments are labouring under similar difficulties, while the poor-rate, 
then unknown, or a mere trific, now amounts to 4:80,000 a*yoar, and was 
£120,000 in 1840. On the other hand, £180,000 has, within the lost six years, 
been expended in building Free kirks in that city, and its ministers arc as 
numerous, and have larger congregations, than the Established Church, and are 
nearly os coftifortable. i 
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whichever of these opposite sets of considerations may be chap, 
deemed to preponderate, there can be but one feeling, and 
that of unmixed admiration, for the many conscientious ’***• 
and courageous men who, actuated by a sense of duty for 
what they considered a point of conscience, abandoned 
the sweets of home, independence, and long-cherislied 
associations. * 


This question of the party in whom the appointment 
of the clergy should be vested, is one of general impor- RvfiMtioi. 
tance, and has distracted many ages ; and though it ap-Jnt!*"*”" 
peared first in Scotland in these times, which is pre-emi- 
nently a religious nation, yet it is of general interest, 
and will come to shake other countries besides the laud 


of the mountain and the flood. Leaving it to theolo- 
gians to determine whether the Divine grace is most likely 
to follow the “ apostolic succession” in which some of the 
^ Episcopalians believe, or the popular election for which 
the Presbyterians contend, it is the duty of the temporal 
historian to apply himself to the practical and momentous 
question. In what way are good and faithful pastors for 
the people most likely to be secured 1 And the same 
principle will probably be found to apply here which re- 
gulates mere worldly appointments. No lasting security 
is to be found for a proper selection but in sinf/leuess of' 
patronage, coupled with realitg of responsibility fbi' 
its exercise. There is no doubt that there was great 
truth in what the zealous Presbyterians alleged, that 
patronage in Scotland had run very much into a 
mode of providing sinecure retreats for decayed tutors 


in families, whose abilities, never very considerable. 


had been entirely worn out in teaching idle boys the 
rudiments of the dead langui^es. On the other hand, 


although, in the first fervour of innovation, much talent. 


especially of an oratorical kind, has been imported into the 
Free Kirk, yet the continuance of such disinterested feel- 
ings is not to be permanently relied on, and little security 
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is to be fouml for right appointments in the in.ijority of a 
promiscuous multitude of five or six liundred persons, in 
whom numbers have destroyed tlic sense of responsibility 
without conferring the power of diserimination. Many 
improper appointments may be laid to the door of the 
Cabinet, when no one often knows by whom appointments 
are really made ; but such complaints are seldom heard 
in regard to the filling up of judicial offices, which is 
known to be done by the Lord Chancellor, under the vigi- 
lant surveillance of the Bar. Perhaps when the first heats 
consequent on the Disruption have pas.sed away with the 
generation in which they arose, it will be found that the 
present system in the Kstabli^-hed Church of Scotland, 
by which a list of five or six persons is presented by the 
patron to the congregation, and they make choice of the 
one whom they prefer, ■and which permits objections to 
be made, on cause shown, in the church courts, is the one 
which presents the fairest chance of lasting success in a 
matter in which a choice of dillicultics is to be expected, 
and provision is to be made rather against the ultimate 
inroads of selfishness than for the present admission of 
zeal. 


When so many causes, some deeply affecting material 
interests, others keenly arousing political or religious fer- 
vour, were agitating the mother country, it was not to 
be expected that the colonies could escape convulsion. 
Least of all was this to be looked for in Canada, the 
lower province of which, nearly equally divided between 
persons professing the Uomish and Protestant faith, pre- 
sented a fair field for O’GonneH’s intrigues ; while the 
upper, exposed to the constant influx of several thousand 
discontented emigrants from Ireland, afforded a grow- 
ing nucleus of Radicalism utterly at variance with the 
general and devoted loyalty of its inhabitants. The pro- 
gress of the dissensions has already been detailed, which 
for several years had divided the House of Representa- 
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tivos aini the executive, the decision of whicli hud been ciui'. 
|)ost[)Oii(jd, not effected, by successive govcrnor-gencruls. 
lint at length matters came to a crisis, and a[)peal was 
made I»y both sides to the sword. The Canadian revo- 
lutionists contended that the Senate or Upper House, 
whicli had hitherto, Jiccording to the analogy of the Britisli 
constitution, been appointed by the Crown, should be 
elected by the people ; and that the executive should be 
rendered accountable to the House of Representatives. 

The first demand was naturally suggested by the’ analogy 
of America, where the Senate is so elected, tliough by a 
double election ; the latter was strictly in accordance with 
the British constitution. The demand, however, was 
made in such menacing terms, and it had been preceded 
by so long a course of passive resistance, in the form of 
withholding the supplies in the province, that it xvas re- 
sisted by (xovornment, and negatived by the House of 
Commons, after a long debate, by a majority of 269 to 
46. “ IjOoIv,” said Sir Robert Peel, who supported the 

Government on this occasion, “ at the position of Lower 
Canada, commanding the entrance of the mouth of the St , 
Ijawrencc, and then ask if a po 2 )ulation of half a million 
had a right to insist upon a measure which, in the heart 
of the British colonies in North America, 2 coiild estah- uif-iee. 
Usli a French republic.” ‘ 

The difference between the temper of the people in 
Lower and Upper Canada at once appeared upon the niffereut 
receipt of this iutclligcjicc. The hahitans of the lower Lower acd 
province were instantly in a ferment, and the leading 
demagogues made a skilful use of the agitation to fan the 
flame into a conflagration. Confidently relying on Mr 
O’Connell and the Irish Catholic members, who composed 
the chief part of the majority which retained Ministers in 
power, to avert any extreme measures, they vigorously 
proceeded to stimulate instant insurrection. Armed men 
assembled in great numbers to listen to the most violent 
and seditious harangues, in which the tyranny of the 
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xx>^ni rarliamcnt was vchemeiitly tienouncetl, and tlio 

'M example of the United States of America held up, amidst 
loud cheers, as an example to be imitated on a crisis 
similar to that which l»ad now occurred. Go\ernmcnt 
did not venture to prosecute the leaders of the movement ; 
they were well aware, in the temper of the province, they 
would immediately be acquitted. A great meeting was 
held at St Cliarles, in the county of Richelieu, where a 
column was erected surmounted by a Cap of Liberty, at 
the foot of which Papine.vu, the loader of the movement, 
was presented with a patriotic address by his admiring 
countrymen, who, marching in regular bands to the foot 
of the column, placed their hands on it, and solemnly 
devoted themselves to the service of their country. This 
imposing ceremony was followed by proco.ssions of the 
“ Sons of Liberty ” through the streets of Montreal, met 
by others styled the “ Loyalists,” which led to serious 
encounters, in which the former were generally worsted. 
On the other hand, so dilfercnt was the temper of the 
upper province, that its governor. Sir Francis Head, 
having dissolved its Assembly in the close of 183(5, the 
new hou.se returned was decidedly in favour of Govern- 
ment by a majority of 40 to 20. Instead of joining their 
brethren in Lower Canada in the chase of visionary im- 
provements in the contest for organic changes, they set 
themselves to work, like real men of business, to remedy 
experienced evils, and voted the large sum of £500,000 
379 “^ 4 ’io ' formation of roads and bridges, which, by open- 

Ann. iw. ing up its immense resources, laid the foundation of the 
251.’ ’ subsequent unexampled progress of that portion of the 

British dominions.^ 

Deprived in this manner of the prospect of support 
Clreat ef- from the majority, at least, in the upper province, it is 
Iadlo”fu.t probable that Papineau and the revolutionists of the 
OTsIdT” lower w ould have hesitated in coming to an actual appeal 
liuUi! arms, were it not that an accidental circumstance, aris- 
a fnrAitrn cause, introduced a divi.sion and dis- 
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content into the upj)cr province, whicli encouraged them citap. 
to proceed with their insurrectionary measures. This 
was the crusade against the banks in the United States, 
already explained, brought to a crisis by General Jack- 
son’.s desperate attempt to destroy paper credit in the 
spring of 1837. The effects of that course of mea- 
sures, so ruinous both to the United States and Great 
Britain, were felt with equal or even greater severity in 
the British provinces of North America. The general 
suspension of cash payments in New York, Philadelphia, 
and the principal commercial States of the Union, ren- 
dered a similar measure indispen-sable on the Canadian 
side of the frontier ; for else the whole cash in the banks 
of both provinces would be instantly drawn out to meet 
the necessities of the United States banks, themselves on 
the verge of insolveney from General Jackson’s de.sperate 
measures. So universally was this felt to be the case, and 
so generally was it understood that the difficulties of the 
Canadiati banks were owing to no faults or instability of 
their own, but to the pressure arising from foreign legis- 
lation, that the suspension of cash payments announced 
by the Quebec and some other banks met with general 
approbation and support. In vain the Governor, acting 
upon the maxims of the Home Government, adjured the 
banks in the most solemn terms to abide by their engage- 
ments, and not to suspend cash payments as long as they 
had a dollar in their coffers ; the necessity of the case, 
and the clear appreciation of the forcitjn nature of the 
difficulty, overpowered every other consideration ; and after 
a special session of parliament had been held in the 
upper province to consider the commercial difficulties 
which had occurred, a general suspension of cash pay- ^ Sir Franc j? 
raents took place. Like that in England in 1797 and 
1848, this measure relieved the banks without injuring 
public credit ; and when the foreign drain ceased, cash 
payments were resumed without any shock to the last- 241247. 
ing stability of those valuable establishments.^ But in 
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uuAi*. tho mean time the dorangemcut of comm rcc ami 
abridging of private credit were extreme ; and from 
the number of persons thus involved in difficulties, the 
revolutionary wedge was introduced into Upper Ca- 
nada, though fortunately without being able to pene- 
trate far. 

gy In Lower Canada things bore a much more unpromis- 
Appmci. ing aspect, and tho symptoms of an approaching convul- 
testin sion soon became painfully ap{)arcnt. Tho provincial 
i^nr.h, parliament assembled on the 1 8lh August ; but no sooner 
were the resolutions of the House of Commons of March 
preceding communicated to them than they presented a 
long address, complaining biUerly of the tyi’annical con- 
duct of tho Imperial Parliament, aiid announced their 
intention “ of suspending their deliberations until the 
consummation of tho reforms, and that of the Jjcgisla- 
tive Council above all, announced by and in the name 
of the imperial authorities.'’ Tlio (lovcrnor, Lord Gos- 
foid, described “ the voluntaiy and continued abandon- 
ment of thei)- functions by one branch of the legislature 
as a virtual annihilation of tlio constitution.” The par- 
liament M as of coui'sc prorogued, and both parties pre- 
pared to decide the question by force of arms. The 
military authorities did the utmost to render tho small 
force at their disposal as clfieicnt as possible. Two regi- 
ments were brought from Halifax, where, happily, disatlec- 
A I’i. cn. tion was unknown, to Lower Canada ; and a great meeting 
was held at Montreal of the Loyalists, u lien it was unani- 
mously resolved to raise several regiments of volunteers 
to support the Government, which were immediately filled 
up with bold and rc.solutc men, whoso gallant bearing 
might well have made the insurgents hesitate before they 
hazarded all on an appeal to arms. At the same time, 
•- 9 %o' Crancis Head, in the upper province, felt so confident 
fii' 24 ^ loyalty and steadiness of the inhabitants that 

24'9.’ " he not only sent all the regular troops out of tho pro- 

^ 1 Knf f.lio offer of tWO 
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regiments of militia, and one of volunteers, who offered chap. 
to do garrison duty in tlie absence of the Queen’s 
troops. 

Government in the lower province, though perfectly 
aware that an insurrection was approaching, for long de- commOTe*- 
layed taking any decided step to arrest it, from a desire, insnrrec- 
natural and generally laudable, to put their opponents noV.w. 
in the wrong, by letting them take the lead in the adop- 
tion of warlike mea.sures. At Icngtii, as it was ascer- 
tained that Papincau and his confederates had taken 
up their quartci*s in the villages of St Denis and St 
Charles, on the right bank of the river Richelieu, and that 
armed forces w’crc there a.«sembled, it was resolved to 
arrest them ; and wari ants to that effect were put into the 
liands of the civil officers, who were supported by mili- 
tary force. Colonel Gore, with five companies of regu- 
lars, a few mounted police, and a six-]>oundcr, moved on 
the night of the 22d November from Sorcl on St Denis, 
from which it M as si.xteen miles distant. After a fatiguing 
night-march of twelve hours over roads rendered almost 
impassable by heavy rain.*!, they arrived at daylight at 
the village, which they found strongly barricaded, and its 
entrance defended by 1.500 men posted in stone houses, 
from M’hich a severe and M’cll-dirccted lire Mas opened on 
the troops M’ho advancoil to the assault. The resistance 
was so determined, and the superiority of the insurgents 
so great, that after having exhausted all their ammunition 
in an ineffectual fire, the troops were obliged to return 
with the loss of six killed and ten M'ounded. To add to 
the mortification of the soldiers, the b.adncss of the roads 


rendered it necessary to abandon the field-piece during 
the retreat ; and Lieut. Weir, M'ho had fallen wounded 
into the hands of the insurgents, was barbarously mur- 


* All’). Urg-. 
l{i,W, 10. 


acred by them in cold blood.* 

On the same night on M'hich this ill-starred expedition 
took place against St Denis, Colonel Wethcrell, M-ith live 
companies of infantry, a party of mounted police, and 
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two gans, moved from Chambly upon St Charles. More 
fortunate than his gallant brother oflScer, Col. Wetherell 
met with decisive success. He did not reach St Charles?, 
owing to the badness of the roads and the destruction of 
the bridges, till noon on the 25th ; but when he arrived 
there the works were stormed in the most gallant style, 
in despite of an obstinate resistance from the insurgents. 
The village, with the e.xceptiou of one house, became a 
prey to the flames : the victors lost only three killed and 
eighteen wounded. Hearing of this success, the rebels 
precipitately abandoned their position at St Denis, which 
Col. Gore entered without opposition 0 !i the 4th Decem- 
ber. This success was followed by the complete disper- 
sion of the armed bands on the banks both of the 
Richelieu and the Yamaska, and the flight of their leaders 
into the United States. One of tltese, named Brown, 
made his escape early, and lost the confidence of his fol- 
lowers by his pusillanimous conduct; another, Wolfred 
Nelson, a bravo man, w'as captured by a party of volun- 
teers before he got over the border.’ 

These successes enabled Sir John Colborue, a veteran 
of Waterloo fame, to direct his chief disposable force into 
the country of the Two Mountains, where the strength of 
the insurgents lay, and where it was known they were 
strongly intrenched. His force, including several com- 
panies of gallant volunteers, amounted to 1300 men. 
The first point which presented itself for attack was 
the village of St Eustachc on the left bank of the 
Ottawa, which was strongly occupied by the insurgents. 
Alarmed by the approach of forces so considerable, a 
large part of them, including their commander, Girod, 
took to flight before the assault commenced. Four 
hundred, however, under Dr Chenier, threw themselves 
into a church and some adjoining buildings, where they 
made a most resolute stand. After a severe fire of two 
hours’ duration, their barricades were beat down by the 
British artillery, the church was set on fire, the houses 
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wrapt ia flames, and their brave defenders driven out 
at the point of the bayonet. An hundred of the in- 
surgents, including Chenier, were killed, and an hundred 
and twenty made prisoners. Girod, having been taken 
prisoner in the course of his flight, shot himself. On the 
following day Colborne advanced on St Benoit, where 
the chief body of the insurgents was understood to be 
posted ; but on entering it, the town was found to bo 
deserted except by two hundred insurgents, who laid 
down their arms, and w'cre dismissed to their homes. 
Unfortunately, such was the state of exasperation of the 
Loyalists in the British army at the state of proscription in 
which they had been long kept by their enemies, that they 
set fire to the village, which was in great part consumed 
before the flames could be extinguished by the soldiers of 
the Royals, 32 d, and 83 d, who had been engaged in this 
brilliant affair.^ 

“ Thus,” said Lord Gosford, with justifiable pride, in 
his despatches, “ have the measures adopted for putting 
down this reckless revolt been crowned with success. 
Wherever an armed body has shown itself, it has been 
completely dispersed ; the principal leaders and insti- 
gators have been killed, taken, or forced into exile ; 
there is no longer a head, or concert, or organisation 
among the deluded and betrayed hahitans ; all the news- 
paper organs of revolution in the province, the Vin- 
dicie, Minerve, and Lihcml, are no longer in existence, 
having ceased to appear in the commencement of the 
trouble ; and in the short space of a month, a rebellion 
which at first wore so threatening an aspect, has, with 
much less loss of life than could have been expected, been 
effectually put down.” It was not at first known what 
had become of Papiiicau, the leader of the insurrection, 
but it was ere long ascertaiugd that he had reached New 
York in safety, having made his escape in the very com- 
mencement of the conflict. His conduct in heading it 
was the more inexcusable that he was well aware of the 
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x^^vn which had accrued to Canada from the Eug- 

-- ■' ;— ■ lish connection, and had himself expressed them in the 
most emphatic terms.* It would be unaccountable, did 
wejiot recollect that he was a Catholic whp ut that time 
^*8 ejecting the Romish movement iu Ireland, and that 
^88 by the aid of the Romish members in' the House 
11-13. that the feeble and tottering Administration was retained 
in power.* 

While these important events vven; occurring iu Li wer 
Commence- Canada, the upper province was also, though in a much 
lection iu lesser degree, the theatre of convulsit) i ; and the t in- 
clna<L fidcucc of Sir Francis Head in the lojalty of the in’ a- 
Nov. «;/. was put to the severest test. Although the vast 

m.njority of that proviiiee were tinu iu their attach- 
ment to CJreat Britain, and devoted in their loyalty 
to their sovereign, }et tlierc were some malcontents, 
chiefly Irish, mIio, if unresisted, were iu a situation, for 
a time at least, to do very considcrahle mischief. It has 
been already mentioned that Sir Francis had sent all 
the regular troops out of the provij)cc, and even declined 
the aid of some battalions of volunteers, who tendered 
their services to guard a depot of six thousand arms at 
Toronto, its capital city. The result soon proved that 
this conduct, though bold, and in one view wise, was fool- 
hardy.! No sooner was the intelligence of the I'isiug in 

* “ Colupare,” kjw.s rupincau, ‘‘ our prescut liuppy Bitviation witli that of our 
fatlicrs. From the day on which the Iliilihh dominion hupervciUMl, the reign of 
law succeeded to that of violence. From that day the treasures, the navy, and 
the army of On^al lliitain are mustered to afford us an invincible protection ; 
from tliat day the better part of her laws became ours, while our religion, pro- 
perty, and the laws by which the}' arc governed, remain unaltered.’^ — P apin kau 
on the English Government, ; Ann. Heij, 1838, p. 49. 

Considering the iiiva-ion with which we are still threatened, I conceived 
it to b(i absolutely my duty, by any means in my power, to lay before the 
American people the incontrovertible fact, that by the removal of her Majesty’s 
troops, as also by the surrender of six thousand stand of arms to tbc civil 
authorities, the people of Upper Canada had virtually been granted an oppor- 
tunity of revolting, and consequently, that as the British constitution had 
been protected solely by ‘ the sovereign will of the people,’ it became, even by 
the greatest of all republican maxims, the only law of the land.” — Sir Fuancih 
Head's Explanatoiy Memorandum to Lord Olenelo ; Pari. Paper ^ 21st Mnv 
1838. 
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the lower province received in Toronto, than a proclaraa- chap. 
tion appeared, headed “ Provincial Convention,” and 
signed by “ W. L. Mackenzie,” the editor of a Radical^ 
newspa^r, sammoniDg the Convention to meet th|re on 
the 2l8t December. This was soon followed by a pror 
claraation, calling on the people at once to take up arms, 
and expel their tyrants.* Armed meetings were at the 
same time held in different parts of the province, in 
which the most violent and treasonable language was 
used ; but still tlic Governor, relying on the loyalty of the 
people, and thinking that the danger should be met by 
moral, not physical strength, took no visible steps to avert 
it. At length, on the night of the 3d December, Mac- 
kenzie, at the head of five hundred rebels, advanced to- 
wards Toronto, and on the way murdered Colonel Moodie, 
a distinguished Loyalist, u'ho was passing* Montgomerie’s 
Tavern, their headquarters, on horseback. “ Blood,” said 
Mackenzie, “ has now been spilled ; we arc in for it, and u, is. 
have nothing left but to advance.” ^ 

They advanced accordingly, and soon reached Toronto, 
where the Governor, according to his own admission, was A-ivance of 
“ in bed and asleep.” Housed by tiie intelligence of the dUV ’ 
rebels’ approach, he hastily rose, and hurried to the town- 
hall, where the arms were deposited, to prepare for a 
sudden defence. The first man he met was the lord 
chief-justice of the province, with a musket on his shoulder. 

He was soon followed by a crowd of brave men, half 
dressed, and many of them unarmed, who hurried on the 
first alarm to what they knew would be the point of 
attack. Sir F rancis hastily disposed these gallant men 

♦ ** Canadians ! do you lovo freedom — ^.do you wish for pcqietiial peace, 
and a govcniment founded upon tlio eternal heaven-born principle of the Lord 
Jesus Christ] Then buckle on your armour, and put down the villains who 
oppress and onslavo our country, in tlio name of that God who goes forth with 
the arms of His people, and whose Bible show's that it is w'ith the same human 
incR"8 whereby you put to doatli thieves and murderers, that you must put 
down, in the strength of the Almighty, those governments wliich, like bad 
individuals, tramplo on the law, and destroy its usefulness. W. L. Macko’zik.'* 

--Ann. lieg., 1830, pp. 12, 13. 
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CQAP. at l^e windo^rs of the town-hall and ftdjoinmg houses ; 

-I and scarcely had he done so, when the rebel column, 

headed by Mackenzie, approached. Seeing the windows 
occupied, however, by armed men, and being ignorant of 
their strength, the insurgents halted, .and did not venture 
on an immedijite attack. This hesitation, as is usually 
the case in such instances, proved fatal to the insurrec- 
tion. In the interval, despatches were sent to Colonel 
Allan M‘Nab (now Sir Allan M‘Nab, Bart.), who com- 
manded the militia, to claim their support, .and that 
intrepid man and his faithful followers made their appear- 
ance at daybreak. Three hundred armed men were soon 
assembled, which increased in the course of the day to 
> Sir F. five hundred ; and the “ fiery cross ” was despatched to 
LwHUen parishes .and townships, which soon roused the 

I'f’um' "hole of the inhabitants to .arms. Meanwhile Mackenzie 
m! followers committed every species of enormity ; 

13. ’ ’ with his own hands he robbed the m.ail, and set fire to 
Dr Horn’s housc.^ 

Finding that all attempts at an accommod.ation with 
Their cn- tlic Tebcls werc iingjitory, as they demanded, as an indis- 
om! 7 .'‘' pensable preliminary, that a convention should be assem- 
bled, Sir Francis proceeded to reduce them to submission 
by force of arms. On the 7th, Colonel M‘Nab marched 
out of Toronto, and attacked them in their position at 
Montgomerie’s Tavern, whither they had retired, after 
the failure of their attempt to surprise the capital. The 
insurgents, being strongly posted in the Tavern and 
.adjacent buildings, and all armed with rifles, made a 
stout resistance ; but the militia and volunteers, headed 
by M'Nab, pushed forward with a vigour worthy of 
veteran troops, carried all their defences, and drove them 
out at the point of the bayonet. A total rout ensued. 
Mackenzie, in the utmost agitation, ran oflf, and reached 
'Buffalo in New York in disguise ; while the flag of the 
rebels, bearing the words “ Bidwell and the glorious 
minority, 1837— a good beginning,” fell into the hands 
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of the tictors. Their triumph was complete r the iniur- chap. 
gents were all dispersed ; a great ntmiber of prisoners 
were taken, who were immediately released, and dismissed 
to their homes ; and but for the efforts of the American 
“ sympathisers ” to rekindle the flames of civil war, the “j 

upper province was entirely tranquillised. This great 1 Ann. 
success was achieved by the Loyalists without the loss of 
a single man.^ 

If the narrow escape which the Governor made from 
being surprised in the first outbreak of the insurrec- (ilorious 
tion, showed a want of due precaution in the beginning, tlic militia 
the conduct of the Canadians in the upper province j"r*rro”^ 
proved that he had not miscalculated in reckoning upon 
their loyalty and patriotism. No sooner was intelligence 
received, which it was with extraordinary rapidity, of 
Mackenzie’s attack upon Toronto, than the militia every- 
where flew to arms, and, setting out in the snow in tlic 
depth of a Canadian winter, marched with alacrity to 
the defence of the capital. From Niagara, Gore, Lake 
Simcoe, and many other places, brave men, armed and 
unarmed, rushed forward unsolicited to the theatre of 
conflict. The Scotch Highlanders from Glengarry evinced 
a spirit worthy of their descent ; they mustered at once 
nine hundred strong when the news arrived, and had 
marched one hundred miles through the snow, every man 
carrying his arms and provisions, before they were stopped 
by advices of the suppression of the insurrection. The 
whole upper province was in motion and in arms. The 
excitement was universal and indescribable. So great 
was the concourse of armed men wlio liastencd to the 
support of the government, that within three days ten 
thousand were assembled at Toronto and its vicinity, and 
Sir Francis was enabled to issue an order the day aftci' - 
Alackenzic’s defeat, announcing that there was no further 
occasion for the resort of the militia to Toronto, and 
directing that of Bathurst, Johnston, Ottawa, and them, 17. 
eastern districts, to the lower province.^ From this out- 
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hurst of patriotic feeling, it is evident that, < vcn if the 
rebels had succeeded in surprising and capturing tlic 
Governor and taking the arms, they would have been in 
the end defeated by the loyalty and public spirit of the 
province. 

The insurrection was now cllectually suppressed, so hvr 
as it depended on its own resources. But it had exten- 
sive ramifications on the other side of the frontier ; and 
the American “ sympathisers,” as they were called, mus- 
tered in great strength along the Niagara river. Hand- 
bills and proclamations were openly placarded in Buffalo, 
and all the towns of the United States adjoining Canada, 
in the name of the “ Provisional Government,” in which 
100 dollars in silver and 300 acres of the finest land in 
Canada were ofl’orcd to every one who might join the 
patriot forces; and it was stated that there would 
speedily be “ 10,<)0(t,O()O acres of laud fertile and fair at 
the disposal of the patriots, with the other vast resources 
of a country more extensive and rich in natural treasures 
than the United Kingdom or old France.” The head- 
quarters of these piratc.s were an island named Navy 
Island, in the Niagara river, about two miles above the 
Falls, and within the British territory. Of this island a 
body of l.luO Americans took possession on the 13th 
December, and they made it their chief depot of arms 
and provisions, and planted a gun on it, which began to 
cannonade the populous village of Chippewa on the 
British side, about (JOO yards distant. They drew their 
chief supplies from the American shore by means of a 
small steamer called the Caroline, which plied between 
the island and opposite shore, and enabled the troops 
assembled there to maintain their ground in the advanced 
position within the British territory which they had 
gained. Among other military stores, she had brought 
them a piece of artillery, which was employed in cannon- 
ading Chippewa.^ 

Having ascertained these facts, Col, M'Nab resolved 
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to destroy the piratical vessel engaged in tliis clandestine .chap. 
warfan'. On the 28tli December a party of militia was 
dcspateiicd from tiie 13riti.sh side to seize licr. They 
found the vc.ssel moored opposite Fort Schlosser on tlie liiiriiing of 
American side, and strongly guarded by bodies of armed 
men both on board and on .shore. Lieut. Drew led the 
boarding. party, which, after a short but de.sj>cratc con- 
flict, carried the vessel, which was immediately set on 
Are after the prisoners had been taken out, and suffered 
to drift down the rapids to the Falls. It was swept down 
accordingly, and, still in flames, wms precipitated over the 
terrific edge into the boiling cauldron beneath, where it lo ’ 
was immediately dashed to pieces.^ 

This bold act, which reflected equal honour on the . ^ 
judgment and courage of Col. M‘Nab, was decisive of theJ'-^ Fo- 
prcscut fate of the British North .American provinces. 

Though perfectly warranted by the law of nations, seeing 
the Caroline had been engaged in piratical warfare against }"!! 5*”*' 
Great Britain, it made a very great impre.ssion in the 
United State.s, and immediately became the .subject of 
the most unbounded c.vaggcration. It Mas .said that an 
unprovoked attack had been made on an unarmed vessel 
in a state of profound peace, and a helpless croM tl of 
M'omcu and children precipitated in flames over the 
cataract of Niagara, in the dead of night, by an armed 
British force. Immense was the sensation which this 
announcement produced, which was increased by a pic- 
ture of the burning vessel going over the Falls, which 
was circulated from one end of the Union to the other, 
and thrilled every heart with horror. By degrees, how- 
ever, the real state of the case made its way through the j.,n. 
clouds of falsehood with which it had been envii’oncd ; 
and the truth become manifest that the Caroline 'vas 
attacked because she was a pirate employed in peace in 
prosecuting private warfare, and only sent over the Falls 
after all the crew had been taken out.^ Seeing the Brit- UoV 
ish authorities thus determined, the President of the 
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I uited States issued a proclamation, udinittinjr the pirati- 
cal warforc of the sympathisers in Navy Island, and for- 
bidding its continuance ; and the American armed force 
in Navy Island, thus denounced by their o^\u govern- 
ment, and learning they were about to be attacked by 
a body of liritish militia, evacuated it on the l lth of 
J aiuiary."' 

In this proclamation the President of the United 
States admitted, what was notoriously tbo fact, that 
the insurgents had obtained arms, ammunition, and 
other supplies within the territory of the United States. 
He might have added, what was not less the fact, that 
they were taken from the arsenals of the United States 
in presence of its civil oHicers, who were cither unable 
or unwilling to prevent this covert and illegal warfare 
from going on. The governors of the frontier provinces 
issued proclamations against any interference, but did 
nothing till tiu expedition had failed. Then, and not till 
then, Van Ronsclacr, who commanded the sympathisers, 
was hold to bail, and the arms, guns, and ammunition 
which had been taken from the public arsenals were 


* V- Ik iva-, iiiformation li.'ivinglx'on received of a dangerous cxcitoineiit oii 
the iiortiicrn frontier of the United States, in conKcqnonco t)f the civil war 
b<*gun in Canada, and in.structionshuving been given to the officoi'H on that fron- 
tier, and applluatiou having been inatle to tlie govornmoiit of tlio adjoining 
Citates to prevent any unla\\ful interference of our citizens in the contest un- 
fortunately comnienced in the liritisU provinces, additional information hiw 
jurtt been received that, notwitbataiidiug the proclamation of tUo governors of 
the States of New York and Yermoiit, exhorting tbeir citizens to refrain from 
any unlawful acts within the territory of tbo United States, and notwithstand- 
ing the prc.seucc of the civil officers of tho United States, who by my directions 
liavc visited the scene of commotion witli a view of impressing tho citizens 
w ith a proiKir sense of their duty, tho excitement, instead of being appeased, 
is every day increasing in degree ; tliat arms and ammunition, and other sup- 
j)lio9, have been obtained by tho insurgents in tho United States ; that a mili- 
tary force, consisting, in part at least, of citizens of the United States, had been 
actually congregated at Navy Island, and were still in arms under a citizen of 
the United States, and that they were constantly receiving accessions and 
aid, —I, Martin Van Buren, President of tho United States, do hereby warn all 
such persons as shall compromise tho neutrality of this government by inter- 
fering in an unlawful manner with tho affairs of. tho neighbouring British pro- 
vinces, that they will render themselves liable to arrest and punislimcnt under 
tho laws of tho United States. M. Van Buren, January 6, 1830.” — Ann, 
lletj. 1838, p. 310 (Public Documents). 
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rci>lucc<l in them. Upon this the pirates chanf^ed the chap. 
Hccne <if their operations. They collected in force at 
JJetroit in Michigan, making demonstrations against the 
western end- of Lake Ontario, M’liile others menaced 
Kingston at the north-eastern end of the same lake. I’eb. 

Jioth parties, however, retired upon the apj)roach of a 
body of British militia despatched to meet them. A 
more serious conflict soon after ensued with a body of 
Americans, who, after collecting at Sandusky Bay in the 
State of Ohio, took possession of Point Pile Island in 
Lake Erie, within the British territory. The troops and 
artillery despatched to dislodge them, under General 
Maitland, marched twenty miles over the ice, and took 
up such a position as obliged the Americans to fight. A 
severe conflict ensued, in which the invaders were utterly 
routed, not, however, without some loss on the part of 
the British, wlio had two killed and thirty wounded. , 

This checked the incursions of the sympathisers, who did 

not again disturb the frontier till the insurrection a second u. ssi.bii). 

time broke out in the following winter.^ 

Immense was the sensation which the intelligence of 
tlic outbreak in Canada produced in Great Britain. In m^uks 
the first moments of alarm all the disposable forces which nient m this 
could bo collected, including a regiment of the Footjau^^""' 
Guards, were sent out ; and on this occasion the example 
was first afforded of a ship of the line carrying a battalion 
of the Guards, eight hundred strong, across the Atlantic. 
Parliament took the state of the colony into consideration 
on the Itith January, when Ministers introduced their 
remedial measures, which consisted in a suspension of the 
constitution of the colony, and the appointment of Lord 
Durham as Governor, with very ample powers for it.s 
future government and remodelling. Lord Gosford had 
resigned, and ertde home immediately after the rebellion 
was suppressed, leaving the interim direction of the pro- 
vince in the hands of the comraander-in-chief, Sir John 
Colborne, to whom in such critical circumstances it seemed 
proper to intrust it. Sir Francis Head also, having dif- 
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fcred witli Govcruinent on some points of domestic policy, 
resigned his situation as governor of the upper province, 
and M'as succeeded by Sir George Arthur. \'ery animated 
debates on the subject took place in both liouscs of 
Parliament, in the course of which the Puke of Woll- 
iugtou made use of the celebrated expression “ that a 
great nation cannot make a little war, ’ and severely con- 
demned Ministers for not having had a large military 
force in Canada when the rebellion, so long anticipated, 
broke out. Lord Durham declared that he accepted the 
onerous charge “ with ine.\pressible reluctance,” and that 
he felt “ he could accomplish it only by the cordial and 
energetic support of his noble friends, the members of 
Her Majesty’s Cabinet, by the co-operation of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and the generous forbearance of the 
noble lords opposite, to whom he had been always poli- 
tically opposed.” 1 

The session of the legislature in Upper Canada was 
prorogued on the Gth March ; but before it se}>aratcd, 
a very able report was presented by the committee 
of the Assembly to the Governor, highly important, 
as indicating the Avants of the sound and loyal por- 
tion of the population. This report recommended that 
all the liritish provinces in North America should be 
incorporated in a legislative union, “ which would put 
them on a level Avith the most powerful nations,” but tliat 
the local concerns should still be left as heretofore to the 
provincial parliaments ; that the Queen should incorpo- 
rate in her royal title the distinct claim of sovereignty 
over this portion of her dominions, and that their governor 
should be a nobleman of high rank, and bear the title of 
Viceroy ; that Montreal should be incorporated Avith the 
upper province, as the present division left them without 
an independent outlet to the ocean ; thSt representatives 
from the colonies of North America should have seats 
in the House of Commons, in the proportion of two 
for each of the two Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick respectively, and one each from Newfound- 
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land ainl Cape Breton — in all ten from tlie whole pro- chap. 

* * • ^VVYVIT 

vinces i)f North America. The report concludes with a. 1 

wcll-foiimled expression of satisfaction at the proof wliich 
recent events have afforded, how ardently the 600,000 
inhabitants of Canada, of Briti.sli orif^in, desire to continue 
subject to the British crown ; and complains loudly of 
the “ inellicicncy' imputed by a largo cla.ss of tiic mo.st in- 
telligent of their fellow-subjects to the. colonial deport- 
ment in Emjkind, owing to the frequent changes of the 
head of that department, and the incoherency of systems 
which such changes involve.” English statesmen may 
well ponder over the contents of this temperate and able 
state-paper, every proposition of which subsequent events 
have proved to-be well founded. Upon the adoption or 
rejection of these views, the retention of these magnificent 
colonies, as part of the dominions of Great Britain, is -V^i. 
entirely dependent.* 

Tlic Government measures in regard to Canada were 
carried in the House of Coinu.ons by a majority of 24G, s^oftbe 
the numbers being 262 to 16, and in the House of Lords when 
without a division ; and Lord Durham proceeded on his arr-ved? 
arduous mission. The voyage was long and unprop-i- 
tious, and he did not land at Quebec till 2.9th May. He 
found difficulties of the most appalling kind awaiting him. 

No less than 161 prisoners were iu custody awaiting their 
trial, although 326 had been liberated without any farther 
proceedings. Of these, seventy-two were charged as being 
the principal promoters of the insurrection. It was uni- 
versally known that no convictions could be obtained 
against any of these from juries in Lower Canada, as the 
majority were generally French ; and even where tliis was 
not the case, the English law, which required tinanimitv, 
precluded the hope of justice being ever administered by 
them in jiolitical cases. Aware of this obstacle, Sir John 
Colborne had delayed the trial of all the prisoners till the 
new Lord High Commissioner’s arrival. The difficulty 
would have been avoided had martial law been at once 
proclaimed when the rising began ; but unfortunately this 
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had not been done, from a desire to avoid proceeding to 
extreme measures ; and the conseciucncc wa.'^, that lliey 
could not now be tried except by the ordinary tribunals, 
without incurring the just reproach of accusing t[)em 
under an ex jml facto law. Such w as the first ditliculty 
which presented itself to Lord lJurham on his arrival ; a 
phalanx of prisoners awaiting their trial, a political ne- 
cessity of bringing them to justice, and an absolute impos- 
sibility of doing this by the only legal means M'hich the 
constitution left at his disposal. And of the reality of 
this last danger ample proof was aiVorded in the sctpicl ; 
for a J''rencliman named Cliartrand having been murdered 
in cold blood by a party of the Canadian rebels, they 
were acquitted by the jury in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence, and of a decided charge for conviction by the chief 
justice who presided at the trial, 'flic acijuitted murder- 
ers and perjured jury wore immediately feted throughout 
Lower Canada as the purest and most exalted patriots. 
^\’ith truth did Lord Durham say, in his despatch on the 
subject to Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, “ In 
the present state of the province, trial by jury exists only 
to defeat the ends of justice, and provoke the righteous 
scorn and indignation of the community.” ^ 

In this distressing dilemma, one of three courses alone 
presented itself to the consideration of Lord Durham. 
The first was to go on with the treason trials in the 
ordinary way, with the certainty of the prisoners be- 
ing all acquitted, and immediately paraded as flaming 
patriots through the province. The second was to try 
them under an ex pod facto law, either before courts- 
martial, or a tribunal specially constituted without a jury, 
subject to all the animadversions which such a course of 
proceeding would justly excite. The third was to pack 
the juries by whom they were to be tried, and fill them 
only with British subjects ; a course which would indeed 
secure their conviction, but would be open to the gravest 
reproaches, as a scandalous perversion of legal forms. It 
wna a fmirsft howcver. which miiiht easily have been 
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adoptee], as tlio powers vested iu the hlicriffs by whom tije chap. 
juric.s were Bumnioiicd were so extensive and ill-dciincd 
that sea rccly any check e.\istcd on tiieir malversations ; and 
it was (lie one whicli tlic pri.soncrs most dreaded, from a 
very natural apjnehension that Government would seek to 
countcr.ict the undue partiality of juries on the one side, 
by a similar stretch of partiality on the other. Tlie feel- 
ofjustice in the mind of the Lord lligli Coimni.sftioncr, 
however, revolted against such a perversion of tlie forms of 
justice, though it was pressed ujion liim as the only prac- 
ticable course by several of his leading couucillors ; and he 
jircferred acceding to a jictitiou jire-sentcd to him by the 
leading political prisoners on 25th June, in which they .Tune e:., 
olfered, in order to avoid a trial, and iu order to give, as far 
as in their power, trarnpiillity to the country, to place them- 
selves at his lordship’s (.li.-^cretion. In pursuance of this 
petition, an ordinance appeared on 26lh June, the anni- .June Js, 
versury of the Queen’s coronation, which declared that 
Wolfred Nelson, and seven other persons therein named, 
had acknowledged their participation in high treason, and 
had submitted themselves to her Majesty’s pleasure; that 
Papiueati, with fifteen others, had absconded; and enacted 
that it should be lawful for her Majesty to transport Nel- 
son and his seven associates to Bermuda during plea- 
sure, there to be subjected to such restraints as should be 
deemed fit ; and that if any persons of the above classes 
should be found at large without permission, they should 
suffer death as traitors. Two other classes, implicated in 
the murder of Lieutenant Weir and Joseph Cbartrand, 


were excepted from the general amnesty which, with the 
exceptions above mentioned, w'as proclaimed to all persons 
engaged in the late disturbances. The Gazette which 
contained this notification announced that the Governor lonjinance, 
and special council were actively cngagetl in tlie prepara- 
tion of ordinances relative to jury trial, bankrupt law, 
municipal institutions, general education, registry office.s. Public i)oc. 
and an equitable commutation of feudal services.^ 

Excellent as this ordinance was in most respects, there 
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was one particular in which, iu point of form, it was un- 
fortunately open to exception. It is a general principle! 
of law, that the jurisdiction of any judge or public oflicer 
docs not extend beyond the territory over v Inch he }>re- 
sidcs, and that any sentence he may pronounce can only 
be carried into execution within that territory. For this 
reason, when the sentence of transportation in lieu of 
death or corporal pains was introduced into (ireat Britain, 
a special statute was passed in the reign of <v|ucen Anne, 
autliorising judges to pronounce sucli .sentence, lea\ing it 
to the executive to carry it into excention. by ordering 
the removal of the convict beyond seas. No sucli statute 
had been passed in regard to the Canada.s, and therefore 
the power of its judges and governors ceased when the 
limits of their jurisdiction were passed. When Loid 
Durham, therefore, ]>ronouiiced. sentence of banishinent 
to the iHi'ihiidiis, and detention therein at the (^ueeii's 
pleasure, he obviously, in strict legal form, exceeded his 
powers. What he should have done, was to have sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment in Cdhaj/a, till the (Queen’s 
pleasure in regard to their ultimate dc.stination and dis- 
j!0.sal was taken, or simj)Iy banislied them from Canada, 
which was, in the stricte.st .sense, within liis powers. Hut 
the error wa.s one of form only, and was not only trivial, 
but it had proceeded from the very best niotivc.s. It 
.spared the lives of the criminals, which had been justly 
forfeited to the offended laws of their country, removed 
them from the theatre of their machinations and their 
danger, and avoided the scandal, otherwise unavoidable, 
of cither convicting the prisoners by means of a packed 
jury, or converting them into triumphant martyrs by the 
verdict of a perjured one. Nothing was easier than for the 
Government at home to have supplied what was wanting in 
legal form. All that was required was to have passed 
an Act, which could have been done in three days, con- 
firming the ordinance as a measure of state necessity, 
and authorising the detention of the criminals in licrmuda 
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or elsewhere, or conunuting tlieir sentences into simple chap. 
hiinishnient from the whole IJritish provinces of North 
America. The reasons for sustainin'' the ordinances were 
c.vplaincd by Lord Durham, in a despatch to Lord (ilcnclg 
on the .subject, in the clearest terms, and they are so con- 
vincing as must ever command the a.s.scnt of every unpre- 
judiced mind.* 

Tlie technical difliculty regarding the detention of the 
prisonens beyond the limits of Canada, does not seem o n.cuhy 
(o have occurred either to Lord Durham or any of his 
councillors, none of wliom were lawyers, and with whom 
the desire to get quit of the prisoners was very naturally •’“b i"*- 
j)aramount to every other consideration. But though 
this was a most pressing object with those who were 
sending the prisoners away, it was not equally urgent 
with those who were to receive them ; and accordingly, 

•Sir Stephen Chapman, the flovernor of Bermuda, felt 
not a little embarrassed as to the course which he should 
pursue when they arrived there, which thev did in the 
middle of July. After consultation with the law-officers 

... . Lir.l Dtir- 

of the Crown in that island, it w.as determined that there i.;™. -|*ib 
was no legal ground on which they could be kept in .vin. ia-i. 
detention; and to solve the difficulty, they were merely jj;.’ ” “ 
put on their parole not to leave the island.^ At the same 

* “ These measures have met with the entire approbation of Sir John Cob 
bonio and the heads of what is called the British party ; they declared they 
did not require any sanguinary punislimcnt, but they desired secitrift/ for Vie 
"futurey and tho certainty that the returning tranquillity of the province should 
not bo arrested by tho machinations of these ringleaders of the rebolUoUi 
either hero or in the United States, This I have effected for them to their 
contentment. 1 did nut think it right to transport these pci'sous to a convict 
colgny, for two reasons : first, because it was ntlixinga chanictcr of moml infamy 
on tboir acta which public opinion would not sanction ; and secondly, because 
I hold it would be impolitic to force on tho culouy itself persons who would 
bo looked upon in tho light of political marhrs, and thus acquire, perhaps, a 
degree of intluonco, wdiicli might be applied to evil uses in a community com- 
posed of such dangerous elements. On consultation, therefore, with Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir .‘harlcs l*aget, I determined on sending them to Bermuda, wliero they 
would bo placed under strict survcillauco. Thci'O is, however, little fear of 
their attempting to escape, as such on act would close at once, anil for over, 
tho door against their re-entering their native country." Loud Dcruam to 
Lord Qlenblo, 29th Juno 193S ; Pari. Papers. 
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time, urgent despatches were sent oft' to the (joveriunent 
at home, requesting instructions Iiow to act in the embar- 
rassing circumstances which liad arisen. 

Unfortunately, tlic nobleman at the head ol’ the colonial 
department of Great Jlritain at this time was by no 
means equal to the crisis which had arisen, l.ord Glenelg, 
formerly Mr Charles Grant, was a man of talents and 
amiable character, but he was destitute of all the great 
and commanding qualities of a statesman. IJorn of a 
family of .sincere but perhaps ultra-religious convictions, 
he saw everything, if the expression may be used, through 
a concientious inodium. lie made no allowance for the 
dillcrenco of men from r.ace, eirounistances, or political 
institutions, but applied the same undevialing rule of 
right and wrong to the half-civilised backwoodsman or 
the savage ('ailVe, which he would have done to the .sturdy 
I’re'byterian or the zealous I'.piscopalian. This principle 
is right in the main, for morality, individual or political, 
is of universal obligation ; but it requires in practice to 
be largely modificul in its application to dillcrent jdaces, 
and some of the greatest calamities recorded in history 
have arisen from its unbending enforcement. A melan- 
choly exanqile of this will occur in the sequel, in the case 
of the Caftic war. 

In addition to the peril arising to Lord Durham and 
the Canadas from the rigid and over-strict principles of 
the Colonial Minister, there was an additional danger of 
the most formidable kind, owing to the state of parties 
at the time when intelligence of the insurrection arrived 
in Great Britain. The Government, which, since its 
reconstruction under Lord Melbourne, had never been 
sure of a majority in the House of Peers, had only one 
of twenty or thirty, almost entirely composed of Irish 
Catholics, in the Commons. In these circumstanced, it 
was perilous in the extreme to take a decided line in 
regard to an insurrection which excited the sympathy of 
the Romish party, so strongly as that of the French 
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hahita7i.i of Lower Canada liad done. The Tories, exas- fiJiAP. 
jicratcd by the loss of office, and the retention of it by 
their ojiponents when they could only command so small 
a majority, eagerly laid hold of any slip in administration 
to drivt' Ministers into a minority, and comjicl them to 
rc.sign. Lord Ilrotigham, who had never forgiven lii.s 
former colleagues the reconstruction of the Cabinet, on 
Sir JC I’eel’s resignation, without his forming part of it. 
signalised himself hy the extreme bitterness Mith which 
he headed the onslaught. Lord Durham, in the hour of 
his need, was far from experiencing cither “ the cordial 
and sincere support of his noble friends in the Cabinet,” or 
the “ generous forbearance of the noble lords op])osite,''’ on 
which he had relied when he set out on his arduous mis- 
sion. The result was, that, after ]>rotractcd debates in 
both houses of I’arliament, which occupied the whole of 
summer, and fill up nearly five hundred pages of tlic 
I’arliamentary Debates, the ordinance was annulled by 
Act of I’arliamcnt, and a bill was passed declaring an 
indemnity for the consequence of their now declared illegal - 
acts. Tltc majority in the Commons on this subject was A-.n. 
so largo that the Opposition in that house did not venture j.ii!’ ’ 
on a division ; in the Lords it was 54 to 

“I cannot but say,” said Lord Melbourne, in communi- 
cating the resolution of Government to disavow the ordi- Lo.,i our- 
nance to the House of Peel’s, “ that it is with the deepest 
alarm and regret that I have taken this course. Nor is it 
without very great apprehension of the consequence that I 
have come to this determination.” The result soon proved 
that these anticipations were well founded, and that Go- 
vernment on this occasion had acted a timid and selfish, 
rather than a wise and magnanimous part. Lord Durham 
first received, th'ough American neicspapers, intelligence 
of th'' disavowal of the ordinance, and the proceedings of 
the House of Lords on the evenings of the 7th, 9th, and 
10th of August, when the subject was finally discussed. 

Feeling that his weight and usefulness as Governor-general 
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were at an eiul, by this decisive censure of his conduct in 
the most important particular, ho immediati ly took the 
resolution to resign, which he communicated iorlhwith to 
the Cabinet, accompanied uith a long explanatory memoir 
on his own conduct. II is resignation was accepted, and 
^Ir I’oulctt Thomson, afterwards liOrd Sydenham, was 
appointed his successor. It is impossible to doubt that 
in doing so Lord Durham acted a dignilied and ajipro- 
priate part: but it is impossible to bestow a similar meed 
of praise on a proclamation which he published on the 
occasion, in which he openly announced to the llcrmuda 
exiles, that as a general amnesty had been proclaimed by 
his authority under certain exceptions, and the exce[ttions 
had been disallow etl by (lovernment, there w as no impe- 
dimcvit to their immediate return to Canada, which 
accordingly took place, 'riiere could be no doubt that 
this view of the result of the timid policy of (Jovernment 
was well founded, though the policy of the cx-governor 
himself announcing it to hi.s rebellious subjects wa.s not 
equally a])parent.' 

Ibit althiiiigh Lonl Durham retired from his command, 
he left his mantle to his successor. During the brief 
period — little exceeding four months; — that he had held 
ofiicc, he had collecleil with extraordinary diligence and 
great ability a vast mass of valuable information regard- 
ing both the Canadas and the whole Drilish provinces of 
North America, which was digcstctl in a long report re- 
plete with the most important suggestions regarding those 
splendid portions of the British dominions. lie ascribes 
the chief evils in Lower Canada to the animosity of the 
British and French races, which no period of existence 


* “ The proclamation contained an entire nmncBty, qimlifie<l only by the ex- 
ceptions specified in the ordinance. The ordinance lilts been disallowed, and 
the proclamation is confirmed. Her Majesty having been advised to refuse 
lier a.ssent to the exceptions, tho omne.sty exists without qualification. No 
imj ediment, therefore, exists to the return of tho pc-iisons who have made tho 
most distinct admission of guilt, or have been excluded by mo from tho pro- 
vince on account of the danger to which it would bo exposed by their presence.” 
— Proclatnaiion, October 9, IR38 ; Ann, 1838, p. uoto. 
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under the same govcrnmeijt lias been able to cxtinfruisli. {’hap. 
This animosity at that period was carried so far, that 
tliey not only bad scarcely any social inti:rcourse, but 
each race had its separate steamboats, banks, and hotels. 

The J j!i,di.sh were ultra- Knirlish, the Frencli ultri^-l'iench, 
and ev( ry (piestion, whatever it aio.se from, ere lon^f ran 
into one or other of these (vxclii'ive channels. The re- 
jire.sent.itive .system, also, was little better than a .''oleiiin 
mockery, the rejiresentativcs bein;^ shorn of all real au- 
thority except in local and comjiaratively immaterial 
concern.s, and the forms of a responsible beinir combined 
M'itli the reality of an irrespoii.-il>le jrovernment. As a 
eonscijuence of this want of elfective pojmlar control, 
;,o)vernmcnt and its patronage and re.sources were farmed 
out for the benelit of a certain number of families or 
ruliiij' districts, and the jtreat bulk of the conimnuity 
excluded from all jiarticipation in them. Great abuses 
also e.visted in the administration of justice ; and beyond 
the walls of (Quebec, all re"ular conduct either of the 
law or of jniblic affairs was almost unknown. As a 
remedy for these evils, he siiirircsted a yreat variety of 
remedies, the principal of which nas the union of the two , j 
iirovinces in one united A.s.semblv, and a irreat extension i.ams in- 
of the power of the local loci.slature, so as to realise the nada, ni.ic. 
i'avourite colonial wish of real re'sponsible oovernment.' 

Scarcely had Lord Durham quitted the capital of ^ ^ 
Canada, which he did on the 1st November, when the Fresh 
ruinous effect of the timid policy of the British Govern- oiTo^tle 
ment in not supporting his ordinances became apparent. xovl'lC’ 
The Bermuda prisoners had all returned, and instead of 
evincing either the smallest contrition for the treasons of 
which they had been guilty, or the least gratitude for the 
extraordinary lenity with which they ’had been treated, 
they set themselves at work immediately to organise a 
fresh insurrection. It had been originally intended that 
it should have broken out on the .very night of his de- 
parture, but numerous arrests took place at Montreal on 

VOL. VI. z 
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CHAP, that evening, which prevented the explosion till the 3d, 
-1! — when the hah 'itans were once more in arms against the 
1B38. J 3 j.jj;jg]j Crown. The insurrection began with an attack 
of four hundred men on the house of Mr Ellice, a great 
proprietor in Lower Canada, who was made prisoner, and 
carried off as a hostage. On the same day, a body of 
armed men secreted themselves in the neiglibourhood of 
Laughnawaga, an Indian village, the inhabitants of which 
had recently been converted to Christianity. Information 
1 Keg. having been brought to the Indians, who were at church, 
•M^t itistantly raised the war-whoop, and falling on the 

yyi- rebels, who made scarce any resistance, took seventy pri- 
soners, and dispersed the whole party.* 

Sir John Colbornc, who 0!i the departure of Lord 
Actions Durham had resumed the interim command of the ])ro- 

witu the , . i 

insurgents, vincc, actcd With tlic vigouv aiid decision which in the 
*cLt‘.’"'^ outset of civil troubles is the general harbinger of suc- 
cess: and the military force at his disposal had been so 
considerably augmented, that he was enabled to carry 
on operations with promptitude. Having received in- 
telligence that between the 3d and Gth November four 
thousand insurgents had as.sembled at Na[)ierville in La 
Prairie, under the command of Wolfred Nelson, Dr Cote, 
and Eagnon, all three returned Bermuda prisoners, he 
directed Sir James Macdonncll and General Clitheron, 
with the Guards and a body of infantry, to move against 
them ; but owing to the badness of the roads they did 
not arrive there before the 1 0th, when they found the 
wiiolc body had dispersed. The leaders, before doing 
so, had issued a proclamation containing a declaration 
of independence, a republican form of government, the 
confiscation of the crown-lands and clergy reserves, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and of the feudal 
services, and the institution of a register for mort- 
gages, The insurgents, being in close union with the 
American sympathisci’s, detached a force to open a com- 
munication with them in the neighbourhood of Odell, on 
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the Richelieu. But this force on its march fell in with chap. 
a body of loyalist volunteers, by whom they were totally 
routed, with the loss of a field-piece and three hundred 
stand of arms. The same body of Loyalists, on the 9th, 
fell in with the insurgents, greatly superior in number, who 
w'cre retreating from Napierville. They threw themselves 
into the church of Odell, and aw'aited the attack of the 
rebels. They were not long of commencing the assault, 
which they deemed sure of success ; but such was the 
gallantry of the volunteers and the steadiness of their 
defence, that the assailants were repulsed with the loss of 
fifty killed and twice that number wounded. These suc- 
cesses so damped the spirits of the insurgents that the 
rebellion entirely ceased in Lower Canada, where it had 
been almost entirely suppressed by the energy and spirit 
of the loyalist volunteers, with very little assistance from 
the regular troops. On the other hand, it deserves to be 
recorded to the credit of, the insurgents, that although 
they were at first twelve thousand strong, and had Mr 
llllice and nearly an hundred Loyalists in their hands for 
several days, no deeds of cruelty were exercised towards 
them, and their captors even showed them the shortest i.’ou- 
way to rejoin their friends on the suppression of the zetto. 
insurrection.^ 

The rebellion w'ould never have extended on this occa- 
sion to Upper Canada had it not been for the eiforts of iviv'.t of 
the American sympathisers, who made the most vigorous cani™!" 
efforts to instigate and support it in that quarter. On 12 
the evening of November 12, a body of five hundred Arne- '''• 
ricans with several field-pieces crossed the St Law*rcnce 
at Prescott, and effected a landing on the British terri- 
tory. They were there quickly attacked by three armed 
steamers, and a small body of regulars and militia under 
the command of Captain Landon, R.N'., and Colonel 
Young. After a brief combat the invaders gave way, and 
retired to a stone building, from which they kept up so 
vigorous a fire, especially with their field-pieces, that the 
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>SxVi'i “0 artillery, were uiiaMo to rlislodj^o 

- y - them. They took positions, however, which prevented 
their escape, while the w’ar-steamers ell'eclually cut oil 
their communication with the American shore. .Mean- 
while despatches wore sent oil’ for succour, and ere loiif' 
four companies of the 83d, with two guns and a howitzer, 
arrived under t'olonel Dundas, which were soon follosved 
by a company of the .93d Highlanders. The investment 
ot the building was now made closer, and the artillery 
opened a fire at four hundred yards upon its outer walls. 
Before a practicable breach could be clfected, however, 
the enemy evacuated the position, and were taken pri- 
soners in endeavouring to clFcct their escape. The loss 
of the liritish in this warm affair was forty-five killed 
and wouiukd ; but they took three guns from the enemy, 
besides si.vteen wounded, and a hundred and fifty-nine 
, prisoners were taken and sent off to Kingston, to be 

tried before courts-martial ; of these no less than an hun- 
dred and thirty-one were natives of the I'nited States.’ 

Id/; some time checked the incursions 

of these lawle.ss marauders ; but the Americans were too 
much set Upon Canadian insurrection and sjioliation to 
abandon their designs without further efforts. On Ue- 
cember 4, at daybreak, afresh body of four hundred men 
lauded at Sandwich, at the western extremity of Ujipcr 
Canada, burned a steamboat, set lire to the barracks, in 
which two men perished, and inhumanly murdered Dr 
Hume, a military surgeon, who accidentally fell into their 
hands from mistaking them for a body of provincial militia. 
These atrocities so roused the indignation of the Canadi- 
ans, that when the militia under Colonel Prime came up 
and attacked the invaders, tw'cuty-six of their number 
w'as slain, and only twenty-five prisoners taken. The 
’‘en’ainder fled, with scarcely any resistance, across the 
332,’ ’ frontier, and this terminated the hostilities on the fron- 

tier of Upper Canada,^ 

But although the war on the field had terminated, that 
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OH tlic scaffold was to commence, and many bravo men chap. 

\v(!re to expiate liy their lives the immense fault <)f the ' ^ 

Jfritisli Government in annulliim the wise atid Imnuine 

^ . lO"* 

ordinam es of Lord I)urliam on occasion of the fir.-t in- suie tnai, 
siusection. The number of prisoners taken and awaiting 
their trial in the prisons both of .Montreal and Toronto 
was very great, and their disposal occasioned no small 
embarrassment to (rovernment. No lc.ss than 753 were 
confined in the jail of the former of these places. Of 
these 1G4 were discharged at once; and of the whole 
remainder only twelve were brought to trial, all of 
French birth or extraction. Of these, two were a<^ 
quitted by the court-martial before which they were 
arraigned, and the remainder were sentenced to death. 

Two only were executed. Cardinal and Duquette, the 
former a notary, the latter a tavern-keeper, who had 
been prominent instigators of the insurrection. The 
other convicts were sentenced to various periods of trans- 
portation or imprisonment. It must ever be considered 
as in the highest degree honourable to the llritish Gov- 
ernment, that two formidable insurrections, in so impor- 
tant a part of its dominions, were supprcs.scd- with so 
small a sacrifice of life — a striking contrast to the streams 
of noble blood which a century before had streamed on 
the scaffold in Scotland on occasion of the Highland 
rebellion, and warranting the hope that in process of, 
time this barbarous infliction, in political cases, will 
entirely disappear before the growing influence of hu- ii. 
inanity. ‘ 

A more delicate and perilous task awaited the Govern- 
ment in the disposal of the American prisoners taken at Kvooutiun 
Prescott, for there political and national passions of the Aineri- 
most violent kind interfered on both sides. On the one 
hand, the Canadian Loyalists insisted that the renewal of 
the insurrection and the invasion had been entirely owing 
to the mistaken and ill-dcsorvcd lenity which had been 
shown to the insurgents on occasion of the first outbreak. 
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and that thoro could he no security for llio British 
provinces till the law was allowed to taki* its course 
against these repeated and incorrigihle olh iider.s. On 
the other hand, the excitement in the United States on 
account of the Canadian sympathisers uas so strong, that 
there was the greatest danger that, if the punishment of 
death was inllictod on any considerable number of tlie 
invaders, it might become too strong for tlie ( iovernnient, 
and precipitate the two countries into a ruinous war, 
despite the .utmost efibrts of the rulers on both sides to 
prevent it. In tlie-'O dillicult circumstances, the conduct 
ol the executive on the British side was so firm as to 
command iV'pect, and at the same time so moderate as 
not to excite animosity. .V court-martial assembled at 
Kingston on the 21th November, before' which \'on 
Sclioultz, a I’ole, the commander of the Bre.scott inva- 
sion. and tliree of his as.sociates, .\bbey, tleorgc, and 
^\ oodnilf, were tried. condemned, and e.xcculcd. They met 
their tatc with unpretending fortitude, only complaining 
of the deception which had been practised upon them in 
regard to the nature of the enterprise on which they 
were to be engaged, and the amount of support they were 
likely to meet with. Their death was followed by that 
of five others, three of whom had been concerned in the 
piratical and barbarous inroad at Sandwich. This closed 
the melancholy list of capital convictions for these out- 
rages, though a great number of others were sentenced to 
various penalties of lesser degree.* The Government of 

• PEit-iO-ss COSVICTKI. OF TiiE,\.so» OK I'oi.irii.'Ai, IN UprEU C.VNADA, 

FROM 1st OCTOBEII 1837 TO Imt XoVembeb 1838. 


Pardoned on giving Bccurity, . , 140 

Sentenced to confineinunt in penitentiary, . J4 

Sentenced to banislmicnt, . . . Ig 

Sentenced to transportation to Van Diomen’s Land, 27 
Escaped from Fort Henr^', . . . 12 

ICrfcaped from Cape Diamond, . . 1 

Tried by court-martial, ♦ . . 1 

Tried from Toronto hospital, . , 1 

Sentenced to death, • . . 1 

•^Ann. Reg, 1838, p. 336. 
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tliolliiiied States interfered on liuinanc ffrounds, but made chap. 
no cifsi'.'i hi’lli on account of tlie.se c.vccution.s, thougli one 
of tlic ufl’ercrs was a colonel in their militia ; on the 
contrary, they always held out to the Jiriti.'h Cabinet that 
the piratical irruptions were done ajrainst their winhos 
and without their con.sent, and that, so far from favourin (T 1 Ann. Roif 

n poj ' 

the vi(‘ws of the .sympathiser.', they con.sidcred the union V 

of the Canadas to their State.s a.s likely to jirove j»re- a'/I 

judicial to their best intercst.s.' 

'I'here is no reason to doubt that this statement on the 
part of the American ( Jovernment was sincere ; but it is UL-ti.cuM.? 
not the le.ss true that the .system M hich it has often per- j'Jh? '' 
niitted its people to pursue, in this jiarticular, is in the 
hiijhcsL dcj^rce dangerous and unjust. It is no answer to 
the complaints of a neighbouring people that their terri- 
tory has been invaded, their subjects slauirblered, and 
their towns burned, by the pirates of an adjoining stale, 
to say that it was all done without the knowledge or con- 
.sent of their (lovcrnmcnt, that their artillery has been 
violently taken out of their arsenals by armed mobs, and 
that the national forces were inadequate to prevent their 
pillage, and the misappropriation of their resources to 
foreign aggression. No government is entitled in this 
manner to abdicate its functions, and shelter itself under 
alleged neutrality, so fivr as itself is concerned, when it 
permits its subjects to engage, without efficient check, in 
piratical incursions against its neighbours, often of the 
most dangerous character. If it pleads in extenuation 
that it is too weak to prevent such outrages, it affixes the 
darkest stigma upon the character of institutions which 
fail in discharging the first duty of government, that of 
preventing private warfare. The English historian need 
not fear incurring the imputation of undue national pre- 
judice in making these observations, for he must confess 
with a blush, that it vvas his own country which began this 
iniquitous sygtem, and that the American sympathisers 
only applied to the British dominions that species of 
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111 — regard to the Spanisli colonies of Soutli Aniei ica, and re- 
cently introduced, m itli such ruinous consecjuences, into the 
European dominions of old Spain. 

These decisive successes on tlie part of tlie Ihitish (Sov- 
• ire.it eminent chised both the gulf of rebellion in the two 

th' iltnvi Canadas, and the dangerous ho.stility on tlie American 
frontier. It was followed, however, by con.s<<pienccs the 
very reverse of what had been e.\]H'cled by bnth parties 
in that uidiapjyv contest. 'I'lie Loyalists antieip.ited the 
entire subjection of the colonies to British rule, now that 
their ojiponent'; h:id been so completely defeated. 'I'Ik' 
/o/A'/o/i.s and their revolutionary leaders dii'aded the 
establishment of a military government by the victors, 
which should abrogate their liberties, and e.xtingiiish both 
their nationality and peculiar laws. 'I'he result was en- 
tirely didorent from what cither party had prognosticated. 
Lord Durham’s report and recommendations were carried 
into full cll'oct by his successors, though he himself fell a 
victim to the timidity of (iovernment and the virulence 
of faction at home. In that valuable document he had 
signalised, a.s ne.xt to the division of races which embit- 
tered everything in Lower Canada, the e.xistcncc of a 
“ family compact, ” M’hich had caused all the patronage 
and benefits of Government to flow in a peculiar and re- 
stricted channel in the upper province. In his report 
he strongly urged the adoption of a more liberal and 
catholic policy, which should take away the latter ground 
of complaint, and the union of the two provinces in one 
legislature, which might *iiltimately remove the asperity 
of the former, lioth suggestions were adopted and carried 
into effect by his successor. Lord Sydenham. After a 
fal’i.^”’ considerable delay, but not longer than vvas required to 
■m*"''!)!' **'^^*^*’® details of so great an innovation, the new' 

Lord sy-’ constitutioii vvas proclaimed in Canada, a united legis- 
L*re,“^o. lature established, with a local government really, not 
merely in name, subjected to public control.* The consc- 
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quoiiccs of this change have been strange and unexpected, chap. 
Init on the whole cniinently beneficial both to the colonies 
and till' mother country. *’’^**- 

'J’he first elfect was a chaiiffc which the Loyalists were 
far from expecting, and which gave them, it inu.’st be eon- Ktictof 
fessed, a nio.'^t reasonable ground of complaint. When 
the two provinces were united in one house, it was found, 
contrary to what had been generally anticipated, that the 
Liberals and French party had a majority in the As.sem- 
bly. 'I'he con.setpience of course was, that the rule of the 
“family compact” in the upper province came to an end, 
and that the ministry were taken from the party which 
had the majority in the l(‘gislature. Though this was 
entirely in accordance with the jtrinciplcs of rei»res,entativc 
government, yet it excited at first the most violent heats 
and animosities in the Lritish party. They complained 
that 1‘apineau and the leaders of the insurrection had 
been elevated to power, and enjoyed all the .sweets of 
government, while they, who had imperilled their lives and 
fortunes to maintain the British supremacy and connec- 
tion, were excluded from all slfere in the administration 
of the country they had saved. There can be no ques- 
tion that there was both reason and justice in these com- 
plaints ;'and after the violent collision which had taken 
place, and the glorious spirit they had evinced, they were 
peculiarly natural in Colonel M'Nab and the Conservative 
leaders. Nevertheless it docs not appear that any other 
course could have been pursued by a government subject 
to the real control of a popular assembly ; and if experi- 
ence, the true test of wisdom iri a course of government, 
is referred to, the result seems to establish in the most 
triumphant manner the wisdom of the course which has 
been pursued. 

The rebellion, as might have been expected, threw a 
grievous damp for a season over the fortunes of Canada ; 
the imports from England, and emigrants from that 
country, exhibited a striking falling-oft’ in the years 1838 
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and 1839.* But from the time when the government 
appeared to be firmly established, and the h'i,MslaLnre of 
the two provinces was united in one Assembly, with a 
ministry subject to elfective public control, ihe Cbinadas 
took a start, not only beyond anything; recoidcd in their 
history, but perhaps unexampled, in the absmee of gold 
or silver mines, in the history of the world. During tin' 
ten years from 18-11 to 18 .j 1, the free pnpulaliim of 
the I’nited States increased .’>7 per cent, the slave 
27 per cent : and this certainly was a sulliciently large 
increase for a country nunihering, at the cominenci'inent 
of the period, nearly seventeen millions of inhabitants. 
But it was trilling in comparison of the growth of the two 
Canadas during tlu' same years, the population of which, 
eliielly in consequence ’of immigration from the British 
Islands, increased no less than .')!> per cent, while the in- 
crease of the upper province was 1 0 1 per cent, t In 1 8:! 1, 
the exports to Canada were .iIl,U 1 S.tiflU, her im))ort.s 
^l, Odd, (too ; while in 1854 her exjtorts and imports, 
taken together, were Jt 13,945,000, of which £4,(!22,000 
was composed of imports from Great Britain. So rapid 
and sustained a growth, in so short a period, is perhaps 
unexampled in the history of the world.J Not less re- 


* Eruigmuti to Canada in . ‘J7,45G 

» M iari7, . 

»* If 111*30, . 0,4 

— Parf lK,'3G-7-i;. 

f Free* population of the United Staten in 13^10, 

ft i> If 

Incn‘a'*e, .'»7.77 j)cr cmt. 
Slave population of the United Statoa in IH Ki. 


To iti) the world. 

73,417 

72.024 

;i:3,222 

14,5S2,102 

20,080,009 

2, 487, 838 


t> ’> II II 1850, 
Increase, 27.81 per cent, 
otal population of Canada in 1841, 

>1 1* n 1831, . , 

Increase, 30.84 per cent, 
opulation of Ui)pcr Canada in 1841, 

*' ion 


13,170,387 


1,150,130 
1. 8 12, 203 


403,337 

052.004 


—Prospeett of Cariada, 1854, pp. CO, 07. 

t **^0 nation or community, with the solitary exception of Victoria, ran 
boa.st of such extensive progrcH.s os Canada; hut there i.^ this important dif- 
ference in the two colonics, that the sudden rise of tlic Austrulian colony was 
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niark.ildc lias been the increa.se in the agricultural pro- 
duce of the province, which, in Upper Canada, has 
(jua(lru[)lc(l in ten years preceding Ifeol, while its .ship- 
j)ing lias doubled during the .same period ; and the con- 
sumption of Hritish manufactures since l when the 
gold discoveries came into play, is, on an average, U2, Cs. 
u-head for each inhabitant," being more than double of 

ili'-fovi;! - <1 Ill (’aiiJida iiHjM/itt'l to the tinioimt uf only 

lO, jumI t-xpoittoi in return j.rotliuu* und ninnufuctni (A In-r O'.vn '•o.i 
to tlu* a’ lount of I>ut in the \ulue of* fior (.xj.oit-» and im- 

ports w .. not than U'lddUrnCMHi. If we anah.^e tlie-.*' fjgoire-, it ^siU he 
t’onnd ti at the niotlifr ooiintry sn]tj-)i<'d t'ana.Ja \Mlh lier in.innf'actiiiv.': to the 
liinnunt of t' t,h JJ,00n, the United MatCT rent her f o MuO, foreiuoi eoun- 
Iriis JL'*Ji)!{.0C>7, and the adjoining Bnli-'li Xoith Anuait.in eohmie", ;t ' 1 
Kvory pt r.-jon in Canada conaiinied t»n an avt iMg'e the {'KhIikc of forei^gn euiin- 
triea to tlic amount of U.'h 1 t-s. l<*d., while in tin* adjuiniin' Slat**- tlio aveiMi:(* 
eon 'iuii|*tion reached ^inly fJ, 7“. per hea<h ‘The natuie of the h’an.idi.tn trade 
with fuici^'n eountiies m.iy ho jnde^id of hy tlie fullowin^ fail!:. The pro- 
duce (rf tlio lore.^t's of the eidony the va^t tiinher trade whitli wa.-s expectc<l 
was ot iImj v.iluc of t 5, non ; t.f ve'/Ltahle foi»d, piiiKip.diy corn and their, 
Tl ,lU'/d,OpM ; animal j>ro<luce, Cdl'J.U.;'! ; t’.-h, .t’wr».ooo : manufa* tuu". i.”*o ic*** ; 
vanou.s unu‘ieuUural produet>. T'Jhpilh ; >h:p-', .t'o'Jo I n 7. The tetril txpnii«^, 
if ihvided among tiio p"pulatnui, would gi\e an av».rage of -t‘J, Ti". tn i.MLh 
indivitluah or fh'<. more ilniii is tin.* ea^o in ilio United State-. The cntirii 
value of the Uritihli exporU of the Uniteei States \va« or aWut Xl 

per head of the population ; while the con.si|pjplion of British goods by the Cana- 
dians was at the mto of £*2, tJs. 7d. per head /* — Canadian Seus, Aug. 24, lS5t>. 

The progress of this astonishing trade has been os follows during the last 
seven ycara ; — 


Years. 

Imports. 

K\pe»rts. 

1 

; Ke venue. ' 

Kxpeml'iture. 

1847 

£3,9(56,570 

£2,203,054 

. £416,569 1 

£376,456 

1848 

2,«-2ft,.584 

2,302.830 

' 312.087 j 

389,992 

1849 

2,163,130 

2,1.93,673 

421,990 1 

370,613 

1850 

3,489,466 

2,457,^86 

578,822 1 

437,312 

1851 

4,404,409 

2,663,983 

692.206 ! 

i 521.643 

1852 

4,168,457 
! 6,571,527 

2,883,113 

723.724 

535,171 

1853 

4,.‘>23.«»60 

: 982,334 

1 611,667 


-Lorel Ei.uin’ 8 AVp(.rf, tiuobeo, Ibth iVcemlier li'54. 

1841. I>47. 

liiirihelA. ilujilieU. HuNhels. 

• Wheat crop, Upper (unavla, 3,:i2ld>l‘l 7v’‘n'>lh773 12.tli*2.S92 

„ Lower Uaniula, *f42.$3.5 2,172,149 3,C7e.St*8 

4,2<12,;i26 ,0,730, ‘>22 15,778,7(>0 

Value. PepaijiUon. 


British imports to Canada in 185 1, £2,4 7 5.(543 1.842,2f)5 or £1 . (>s. per head, 
„ to Uiiitod States, 1.874,211 23,24(>,ddl or 13s. „ 

Shipping built at Quebec in 1813, 13,78.5 tons; 1851, 41,5()5 tons. 


CHAP. 

xxxvn. 
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what it is in tlie United States, where it is (nily .tl, iIs. 
per head. 

Many causes have doubtle.ss contributed to produce 
this astonishing increase of material prosperity and in- 
habitants in Canada, during the ])criod which lias elapsed 
since the union of the provinces and the establishment of 
popular and responsible government in 1841 ; and it 
would be unrcsisonable to ascribe it entirely to any one of 
them. Among these, a prominent place must be assigned 
to the establishment of free trade in Great Britain in 
1840; the immense emigration from these islands in the 
five years immediately preceding 1858, a large part of 
which went to Canada, and contributed essentially to the 
growth of the province ; and the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, which, since 185“2, have added 50 
per cent to the value of its produce, — e.xports and im- 
ports.-' But giving full elfect to the inllucnce of the.se 
causes, which without doubt were the main-spring of 
Canadian pro.'peiity, it seems, at the same time, not un- 
reasonable to conclude that much also is to be ascribed 
to tlie establisbment, in fsil, of a form of go\ernmcnt 
cs.sentially democratic, and therefore .Miited to the circum- 
.stances of the country, and calculated to soften down, and 
at lengtli e,\tinuoii.sh, its unhappy rivalry of races. There 
i.s much truth in the observation of Lord I'dgin, whose 
liberal and eidightencd admini.stration has done .so much 
to heal the divisions, and permit the exj)an.sion of the 
material resources of the proviuce, that “ in a society 
singularly democratic in its structure, where diversities of 
race supplied special elements of confusion, and where, 
consequently, it was most imjmrtant that constituted 

* KmIUUANTS who AUHIVED AT (iCKIlKC, FIIOM 1817 TO 18r»4. 


1847, 

00,150 

1852, 

;}0,176 

1848, 

27,o;}a 

185;}, 

1854, 

;j6,»;oo 

1849, 

:i8,404 

54,112 

1850, 

;V2,2.02 



1851, 

41,076 

In eight ycai 

•H, :b;o,2;}h 


Besides a largo number who landed at New York, and found their way across 
the frontier into the Canadian provinces.— Lord Elgin’s Iteport, December 18, 
1854. 
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autliorily kIiouIcI be respected, tlie moral iufluence of chap. 

f'overniiient was enfeebled by the existence of perpetual 11-' ^ 

strife between the powers that ou^lit to have alforded 
each other mutual support. No state of affairs could be 
imagined less favourable to the extinction of national 
animosities, and to the firm establi.sliment of the gentle ‘b,”"),*'''- 
and benignant control of those liberal institutions which 
it 18 England s pride and privilege to bestow upon her ^ ««. 
cliildren.” ^ 

But in truth there is more in the case than even these 

114 . 

eloquent words convey ; and it may with safety be Adaptation 
affirmed, not only that a popular form of government is cy to new 
the one best adapted to rising colonial settlements, but 
that it is tlie one indispensable to their growth and pro- 
sperity. There is no example iif the history of mankind 
of a despotic government having formed real colonies, or 
of tliosc offshoots of civilisation ever attaining a robust 
growth but under practically republican institutions. The 
colonies of Greece ami Borne were as numerous and pros- 
perous in ancient times, as tho-^c of Groat Britain and 
Holland have been in modern ; but coloni-ation died away 
under the imperial sceptre; it lias never proceeded from 
the despotisms of the Bast ; and though France and Spain 
have made brilliant colonial they have never 

founded real colonies. The reason is. that the warfare of 
man in infant colonies is with the desert or the forest, not 
with the property or inllucnce of his neighbours, which 
is what in after times renders a strong and real govern- 
ment indispensable. The energy and independence which 
make him penetrate the woods, render him confident in 
himself and impalfetit of the control of others ; the sub- 
mission and contentment which arc essential to the peace 
of aged society, arc fatal to its commencement in those 
solitary regions. Self-government is the want of man in 
such circumstances, because isolation is Jiis destiny, and 
plenty his accompaniment. The government of others 
becomes necessary in later times, because he is surrounded 
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CHAP, by numbers, and tbe abundance of rude has been sue- 

ceeded by the privations of civilised life. ' 

It is the more evident that the popular government, 
Recent ' vrhicli has succeeded the rebellions and union of the pro- 
this prospc- winces in Canada, has been eminently favourable to the 
development of its energies and resources, that its pre- 
sent extraordinary prosperity is of recent growth, and has 
States. chiefly arisen its establishment. Twenty years ago 
the case was just the reverse ; and the backward condi- 
tion and neglected natural riches of Canada presented a 
strange and inovtifving contrast to the opposite condition 
of the adjoining provinces of the Uiuicd States, wh’cli 
attracted the notice of every traveller. “ The superiority 
■of the condition of our republican neighbours,” said Lord 
Durham in 183S, is perceivable throughout the whole 
extent of our North American territory. Even the 
ancient city of Montreal will not hear a comparison n ith 
DulValo, a creation of yesterday. There is but one rail- 
road in all Ilritish North America — that between Ijakc 
Cliamplain and the St Lawrence — and it is onhi JJjh’en. 

/oh(j. TIic people on the frontier arc poor and 
scattered, separated by vast forests, witliout towns or 
markets, and almost dc.stitutc of roads, living in mean 
houses, and witliout apparent means of improving their 
condition. On the American side, on the other liand, all 
is activity and bustle. The forest has been widely cleared ; 
every year numerous settlements are formed, and thou- 
sands of farms created out of the waste. Tlic country is 
intersected by common roads ; canals and railroads arc 
fini.shcd, or in course of formation. The observer is sur- 
prised at the number of harbours on tlic lakes, and the 
multitude of vessels they contain ; while bridges, artificial 
landing-places, and commodious wharves, arc formed in all 
directions as soon as required. Good liouscs, mills, inns, 
warehouses, village!?, towns, and even great cities, are 
almost seen to spring out of the desert. Every village 
lias its school-house and place of public worship ; every 
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town has many of both, with its township buildings, book* chap. 
stores, and probably one or two banks and newspapers ; 
and tho cities, with their fine churches, great liotels, great 
exchanges, court-liouses, and mnnicipal halls of stone and 
marble, so new and fresh as to mark the recent existence port; Ann. 
of the forest where they now stand, would be admired in 
any jiart of the world.” * 

What a contrast docs this grapliic description present 
to the present condition of the liritish provinces of North opiotite 
America! The picture drawn in 1838 by Lord Durliam 
• of tho American shore, miglit pass for a faitliful portrait 
of tlic Britisli at present. Individual enterprise has 
been fostered by public encouragement ; magnificent un- 
dertakings by Government have formed the arteries of 
prosperity through the State ; and the forest has, in an 
incredibly short space of time, under the influence of sucli 
stimulants, yielded its virgin riches to the efforts of labo- 
rious man. Where, twenty years ago, only one railway, 
fifteen miles long, existed, thirteen ntlllions of British 
ca{)ital have now been expended on railway communica- 
tion ; a vast system of internal lines renders commerce alike 
independent of the obstacles of nature and the hostility 
of man ; and a gigantic bridge, rivalling the greatest' 
works of antiquity, is about to attract all future genera- 
tions to the romantic shores of the St Lawrence. Nor 
have these generous aids from the Government and riches of 
the mother country been thrown away upon an ungrateful 
people. Political divisions have in a great measure ceased 
in that prosperous land ; even the rancour of religious 
hostility has been, comparatively speaking, appeased ; 
loyalty to the British throne, attachment to the British 
connection, have become universal. During the darkest 
periods of the Russiafi war, the Canadians stood faithfully 
by our side ; they subscribed generously to the Patriotic 
Fund, intended to alleviate the distresses with which it 
was accompanied ; they oflered battalions of volunteers 
to share our dangers, and the fall of Sebastopol was cele- 
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brated with greater enthusiasm in Quebec and Montreal 
than either in London or Dublin. These unequivocal 
proofs of undiminished loyalty in this noble • portion of 
the British people, encourages the pleasing hope that the 
bonds which unite them to the mother country n»ay bo 
long, very l ong of being severed ; that the advantages of 
real self-government may, in their case, be united with 
the chivalrous feelings of attachment to the throne ; that 
mutual benefit may perpetuate an union commenced 
from a sense of mutual dependence ; and that, when at 
length it comes, as come it will, from the greatness of the 
younger State, to be dissolved, it may not be violentlv 
severed, but insensibly wear away, like the sway of p.ar- 
cntal authority in an united family, and melt INTO A I'EU- 
I‘i;ti-ai. and iM)i>sui,rni.i; ai.i.ianck.* 

* It i' to I'u t(» luLl tliiit iho stati^uian wlioso wiMltun 

arvl liMinif--., ii,<notli:in th.it of tm\ otlor ^ii iikIin iihial in < xist'-ncf, 
iiumtUou*! i> to bt* a^uiibotl, im«l wlio^u ^ll;:j 4 ('^lion>» wcu* all cm* 

bo.i ic’il in tin' con titntioii and union of the wliicli lia\(* linally mvoii 

iHMce to (’nna'ln. fell a s.ctim to the .•libit'- lie had made on behalf of his 
Country. To reinai kable talent-', w hjch hi,-' n port on ('anada une(|uivocally 
deinon'tiates, Lord Diuham un ted tlie ncii. n.inimity and lofty sjuut w iiK'h 
foini an L.— entiai p.ut in the lier.uc eh.iracter. rnfortun.itely lie po-'.-iO -od 
al.-o tlie lo\e of -ipprohati.'ii and hen-'inveness to hlame whieli are tho ]tro- 
dommaiit featuie.s lu the female <li-po-itiuii. lie was imp.itieiit of eontradie- 
tion, and niitabl.’ wlicn th%\aite'l ; and those l.iilimj;'^, wliieh in onhuary life 
wotihl scarcely have been ..b-erv.*.!, proved fatal to him on the stormy emi- 
nence on which ho was ultinuit.ly place.!. llis moitilieation at tlu* disallow- 
ance of his oi ilinaiice.-^ was CAtieme, and it ])ie\e.I upon a cmi-t itiitmn natu- 
rally w’eak, to such a dep’ct* a'- to bni.*^ Jum to an untimely g^rave. lie was 
busily em/a^ed with hift oflieial duli«*s to the very la.st, ami the nif<ht before 
Ills departure he .Ircwv uj» an important proclamation relative to .s.piatters ou 
tho crown-land.s. Thoii.sands aecoinpaiiied him to the (piaj^ when ho (un- 
baiked, and every eye strained alter the ve^^•'el tho IncoUHtant— as it made 
it.s way dow'ii the river in the j;loom of a ( anadian Hiiow-.storm, lie landed at 
Plymouth, on December l.^t, withonf amj huiumr^, by the H])eeial orders of 
Government, who sent down a spi cial riiesseii^er to prohibit them ; but lio 
was amply indeinmfied by tho respect paid to him by tho jicople, and the 
tokens of respject and confidence ^iven him d|j^-lng his journey to London. 
Lady Durham, Karl Grey’s daughter, immediately resigned her situation in tlio 
Queen’s household ; but the ingratitude of his party made no dilferonco in tho 
political Rcntimcnts and conduct of her husband, wdio wa.s consistent to tho 
last. I3ut his race was run— his licart was broken ; and lie died on 2fith July 
1840, tho victim of ingratitudo from a party on whom ho had conferred 
the most essential services.— .4 nn. Ucfj. 1840 ; Chron. 173. Mautineau, ii. 
390, 391. 
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Canada was not the only portion of the British chap. 

•' * 1C1C3CVIL. 

dominions which was convulsed during the disastrous 

• years 1838’ and 1839. The West Indies also shared ***' 
in the. convalsion; and^ so great was the discontent 
there, thatjit wal prevented only by absolute impotence 
from breaking into open rebellion. The apprentice 
system, as had been predicted by all really acquainted 
with the circumstances, had entirely failed in practice, 
and produced, instead of quiet and contentment, a degree 
of irritation on all sides, which had now risen to such 
a height as rendered its abandonment indispensable. It 
could not possibly be otherwise. The negroes thought 
they had been really emancipated by the Imperial Legis- 
lature, and that the full fruition of their rights was only 
prevented by the selfish conduct of the planters and local ' 
parliaments ; hence continual contention and discord. 

The negroes could be made to work in many cases only 
by actual compulsion ; and such was their aversion to this 
supposed invasion of their rights, that more stripes were in- 
flicted by the police magistrates during the freedom of the 
apprentice system than had been done during the reality 
of slavery. Tlicse melancholy tidings speedily reached 
Great Britain, and revive^ the public agitation in all its 
intensity. Public meetings were held on all sides, in 
which the immediate and entire abolition of slavery was 
loudly demanded. Government gave proof of their belief 
in the reality of these evils ; for they introduced, in the 
early part of 1838, a bill “ to give full eftect to the 
intent and meaning of the Act for the abolition of 
slavery;” and its provisions show how little had hitherto 
■been gained for the cause of humanity by the emancipa- 
tion of which so much had been said. It declares “ that 
it shall no longer be lawful to place any female appren- 
tice on a treadmill, or on the chain of a penal gang 
ary parish, or to punish any female apprentice by’ whip- r279;^^n. 
ping or beating her person, or by cutting off her hair, for 3 «.' 
any offence by her committed.” ^ The bill contained also 
VOL. VI. 2 A 
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Btrifigent proTisioas probibiting corpom ptu^menteii 
— any male apprentice, except In prespce 4)f. a ma^strate 
specially summoned for the occasion. 

, Lord Brougham, who was the mouthpiece of the 

Lord anti-davery party, which had become violeirtly excited 
^rtp^*on the recital of these severities, gave a still more 
melancholy account of the increased horrors of the 
tode!*'*™ Middle passage and augmentation of the slave trade, 
in consequence of the nominal emancipation of the Eng- 
lish negroes, and the real stimulus given to the foreign 
slave colonics. On occasion of ))rcscnt'ng a petition for 
immediate emancipation, on 19tli January 183M, he 
said : '• The accursed trailic ilourishes under the very 
expedients adopted to crush it, and increases in consc- 
(luencc of the very measures adopted for its extinction. 
So far from our ciforts materially chocking it, I find that 
the bulk of this infernal commerce is undiminished. The 
premium of insurance at the llavannah on slave-ships is 
no more than 1 per cent to cover all risks. Of this 
4^- per cent is allowed for the usual sea risk, leaving 
only (S ])er cent to meet the chances of capture. In 
1835 eighty slave-ships sailed from the llavannah alone, 
and six of them brought back average of 3G0 slaves; 
so that 28,000 were brought to that port alone in the 
year. In December of the same year, between 4000 
and 5000 were safely landed at Rio. One of the ships 
carried 570, another no less than 700 slaves. Of all the 
criminals engaged in this accursed traffic, the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, and the Brazilians are the greatest — the 
three nations with whom our influence is the most com- 
manding, and our commerce the most intimate and 
profitable. 

“ Lamentable as this increase of the slave trade is, the 
(’oDtlllUcd. horrors attending its carrying out arc still more heart- 
rending. The cruiser intrusted with the duty of prevent- 
ing the traflic, carefully avoids approaching the creek or 
harbour where the slavers are lying. She stands out, 
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therefore, just so far as to command a riew of the poft ' ^HAP^ 
from the mast-head, being herself quite out of sight. 

The slaver, believing the coast to be clear, accomplishes ■ 

his crime and makes sail. Let us see how the unavoid- 
able miseries of the middle passage are exasperated by 
the contraband nature of the adventure — how the un- 
avoidable mischief is aggravated by the means taken to 
extirpate it. Every consideration is sacrificed to swift- 
ness of sailing in the construction of the slave-ships, 
wliich are built so narrow as to put their safety in peril, 
being made just broad enough on the beam to keep the 
sea. What is the consequence to the slaves ? Before 
the trade M’as put down in 18<)7, the slaves had the 
benefit of M'hat was termed “ the Slave-carrying Act,” 
which gave the unhappy victims the benefit of a certain 
space between the decks, in which they might breathe 
tlie tainted air more freely, and a certain supply of 
M'atcr. But now there is nothing of the kind, and the 
slave is in the condition in M’hich our debates found him 
half a century ago, when the venerable Clarkson awakened 
the M’orld to his sullorings. 

“ The scantiest portion of food which will support life 
is alone provided; and the wretched Africans are com- ConcfaiieJ. 
pressed and stowed away in every nook and cranny of the 
ship, as if they were dead goods concealed on board 
spniggling vessels. On being discovered, the slaver has 
to determine whether he will endeavour to regain his port 
or will push on across the Atlantic, reaching the Ame- 
rican shores with a part at least of his lading. No 
sooner docs the miscreant find that the cruiser is gaining 
upon him, than he bethinks him of lightening the ship, 
and casts overboard men, uomcn, and children. Does 
he first knock off their fetters ? No ! because these irons, 
by which they have been held together in couj)les for 
safety, are not screwed together and padlocked, so as to 
be removed in case of danger from tempest or fire, but 
they are riveted — welded together by the blacksmith in 
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CHAP, his foim never to be removed or loosened antil, after 

vvvyir > ® 

-1. the horrors of the middle passage, the children of misery 

shall be landed to bondi^e in the civilised world. The 
irons, too, serve the purpose of weights ; and if time be 
allowed, more weights are added, to the end that the 
wretches may be entangled, to prevent their swimming. 
Nor is this all. Instances have been recorded of other 
precautions for the same purpose. Water-casks have 
been filled with iuuuan beings, and one vessel threw 
xiyr'i-w*’' twelve overboard thus laden. In one chase, two slavc- 
ships endeavoured, but in vain, to make their escape, and 
BH.V'. ’ in the attempt they Hung five hundred human beings it. to 
the sea, of all ages and either se.\.” ^ 
j The Duke of Wellington and Lord Glcnclg acquitted 
Vioiem’ Lord Brougham of all c.xaggcration in this harrowing 
EnsUna! statement, which alFords a melancholy picture of the aggra- 
awuionot Yatiou of I’cal evils by rash and ill-judged efforts for their 
Aug"i.' removal. The true M'ay to put down the trade in slaves 
wjis to make it not worth while for any one to import 
them, and this could only be done by rendering the 
labour of the slaves already settled in tlic West Indies 
so productive that no additions to their number were 
required. Instead of this, the emancipation of the 
negroes, by rendering their labour less productive, in- 
creased the demand for slaves in the slave colonics of 
other states, and thus fearfully extended this infernal 
traffic. But though this was clearly pointed out at the 
time, yet there was no getting the public to be disabused 
on the subject. They persisted in holding that the labour 
of freemen was more productive than that of slaves, 
and that the slave trade would be at once abolished by 
the extinction of slavery in the British West India 
islands. So violent did the clamour become, and so un- 
equivocally was it manifested in the large constituencies, 
that the planters, u’ho had already sufifered severely from 
the refractory spirit of the slaves, and the difficulty of 
getting them to submit to continuous labour, took the 
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only coarse which in the circumstances remained open to cs&p. 
them ; and on the recommendation of Sir Lionel Smith, 
the governor of Jamaica, the parliament of that island 
abolished the apprentice system altogether, and declared 
all the negroes free on an early day. The provincial 
legislatures of all the other islands adopted the same 
course, and on the 1st August 18.‘J8 Slaveky entirely .m, 347 . 

CEASED IK THE liUlTISlI COLOKIES.l 

Sir Lionel Smith transmitted to Government the fol- ^ 
lowing account of the manner in which this great change Recejitron 
was received in Jamaica : “ It is impossible forme to do ci pat ion ’ii 
justice to the good order, decorum, and gratitude wdiich indils.*'* 
the whole of the labouring population manifested upon 
this happy occasion. Not even the irregularity of a 
drunken individual occurred. Though joy beamed in 
every countenance, it was throughout the island tem- 
pered with solemn thankfulne.ss to God ; and the churches 
and chapels were everywhere filled with these happy 
people, in humble offering of praise for the great blessing 
lie had conferred upon them.” The Lishop of Jamaica 
bore similar testimony : '• I had long known, ’ said he, 

“ the objects of this benevolent measure as the most * Sir Lioiul 
patient, enduring, and long-suffering upon earth, and not LordWcii- 
easily provoked ; but it w’as not until the actual promul- 
gation of this great and glorious measure of justice and 
mercy that I was enabled fully to appreciate this advance “g 
in Christian principles. The quiet manner in which the 
whole has passed off has added much to the general effect, 34^. 
and made a deep impression on men’s minds.” ^ 

It is a noble spectacle to see a great nation voluntarily 
repairing wrong by a great act of mercy ; and it is nifficuUies . 

, , , ° 1 1 / consequent 

doubly so Avhen that act was not clone at the expense on it. 
merely of others, but that a lasting and heavy burden 
had been undertaken by it to indemnify the immediate 
sufferers by the change. The immediate results of eman- 
cipation did not belie these flattering appearances ; and 
nearly two months after the change, Sir Lionel Smith 
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111 — established two important facts : first, that the ncjjtroes 
were willing, and even eager, to work for fair remunera- 
tion ; and that so far from their resorting to the woods, to 
Sept ‘.M idleness, as had been predicted, they submitletl 

•83S. to the most galling oppression rather than be driven from 
their homos.” Hut unhappily these flattering appear- 
ances were as shortlived as they were fallacious ; and 
negro emancipation remains a lasting proof, that great 
alterations in human aflairs are not to be made with the 
rapidity of changes of scene on the opera stage, and that 
to be enduring they must be as slow and imperceptible 
as the revolutions of nature. Before many months had 
cla])sed, it was found that, tliough willing to work occa- 
sionally when it suited their inclinations to do so, vet the 
negroes were averse to labour, and (h'mandcd 

such high wages fur what tlioy did perform, as rendered 
it more than doubtful wlietlier cultivation at such rates 
could be carried on to a profit, light or nine dollars 
.a-inontli fur working five days in the week, of nine 
hours each, besides hou.^c and garden-ground, came soon 
to be the wages generally demanded, and in many casc.s 
given. Tlic.se rates, however, wi'rc soon found to be 
higher than the price of sugar, reduced as it was by the 
heavy import-duty and contraction of the currency in 
Great Britain, could afford. Thence ensued combina- 
tions among labourers to raise their wages, which were 
strongly supported by the Baptist missionaries, who 
warmly sympathised with the feelings of their sable flocks, 
1 Mr Burge's and amoiig the planters to get them down, who wore as 

- 23 ,*i!J 3 H strongly urged on by stern necessity. Disorder and vio- 
smitvs"*’* Icnce succeeded as a matter of course, which both seriously 
Uespatciics, impeded the jirogrcss of rural labour, and engendered an 
ifc*^ iTi«' fueling bctw'cen employer and employed, occasion- 

:isf'.m. ’ iiig frequent eollisious, which all the efforts of the stipen- 
diary magistracy w'cre unable to prevent.^ 

Matters were brought to a crisis in Jamaica and the 
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Other i.^ lands by the promulgation of an Act passed in the chap. 
Imperial Parliament in 1 H38, laying down new regulations 
for the management of prisons in the colony, and empower- 
ing Ministers to dismiss certain persons from the offices Refm^o'ri-, 
they held in them. This Act excited an universal storm, 
and the Jamaica legislature having assembled on the 
30th October, their fii-st act was to pass a resolution that 
this Act was a violation of their rights as British subjects ; 
that it should not have the force of law ; and that till it 
was repealed they would desist from all their legislative 
functions, except such as might be indispensable for the 
public credit. This resolution was carried by 24 to 5. 

Upon tliis the Assembly was prorogued ; and as it again, 
on 8th November, adhered to the resolution, Sir Lionel Xov. s. 
Smith dissolved the angry assemblage. “ No House of 
Assembly,” said he, “can now be found which will acknow- 
ledge the authority of Queen, Lords, and Commons to 
enact laws for Jamaica, or that will be likely to pass 
just and prudent laws for a large portion of tlic negro 
population lately brought into freedom.” TIic new As- 
sembly met on December 18, but the first thing it did nee. i». 
was to pass a resolution adhering to the former one. 

Uj)on this it also was dissolved under circumstances of 
violence, which forcibly recalled the similar scenes in the 
Long Parliament. In a word, Jamaica, like Canada, was 
now on the border of insurrection ; and nothing but its 
obvious impotence against Great Britain, and the ex- 
trerae pecuniary embarrassments of the proprietors in 
the island in consequence of the contraction of the cur- 
rcncy at dioine, and the difficulty of getting the negroes 
to work on their estates, prevented a civil war, as in North si-sa. ’ 
America, from, breaking out.^ 

It is impossible to defend the extreme violence of the ^ 
language which, on some of these occasions, was used by Fatal 'rel 
the West India planters; which was the more reprehen- eniaocipa- 
siblo that they had in reality a good cause to defend, 
which required no intemperance of expression fbr its 
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support. Expevieuco has now dcmonstratiHl this in the 
most unequivocal manner. The measures of tlio Im- 
perial Parliament had brought ruin upon the West India 
planter, and the emancipation of tlie ncgrncs was the 
last drop which made the cup of misery ovci How. The 
insuperable ditliculty which in every age has rendered 
the AV'est India question so embarrassing is, that Euro- 
peans who will work for wages are destroyed by the heat 
of the climate, aud that the Africans, who do not suffer 
from it, will not work unless forced to do so. It is pro- 
bable that the wit of man to the end of the world will 
hardly discover an exit from this dilemma, but either by 
the abandonment of cultivation in the tropical regions, or 
by the retention of slavery, at least in a modified form, in 
them. But the English I'arliamcnt, impelled by the loud 
clamour of a vast numerical majority in the British 
Islands, thought they had discovered a short-hand May 
of solving the difliculty by instantly emancij)ating the 
negroe.s, and trusting to their alleged readiness to work as 
freemen at days’ wages for the continuance of cultivation 
in the West Indic.s. Tlic result is now fully ascertained.'* 
Though not aver.se to occasional labour at high wages, 
the African cannot be brought to submit to the steady 
continued effort rc<|uisite to carry on cultivation in the 
tropical regions. This is now sufficiently demonstrated 

* Exroia.s anb Shippin*; iuom liurrisii We.-^t Tsdik.s, and Kxfouts 
OF Bp.lfi.sif MANUFACrbltilS lO TliEM. 


Years. 

! 

Sugar. 

Uum. 

Coffee. 

Shipping. 

UrHlsh 

Manufuctures 

KxportcHl. 


Twt. 

Oall 

Eb. 

Tons. 

♦ 

1S28 . 

4,213,636 

.5,620,174 

29,987,078 

272,6800 

3,289,704 

1829 ! 

1 

4,152,614 

6,307,294 

26,911,785 

203,268 

3,612,085 

1836 i 

3,601,701 

4,8fi8,lfi« 

18,003,426 

2.37,!fe2 

3,786,453 

1837 

3,306,775 

4,4in,»49 

15,677,888 

226,428 

3,456,745 

1838 

3,620,670 

4,641,‘210 

17,538,0.65 

236,195 

3,393,441 

1839 

2,824,372 

4,021,8-20 

11,48.6,075 

196,715 

3,986,698 

1840 

2,214,764 

3,780,.')79 

12,707,039 

181,736 

3,574,970 

1841 

S 1 

2,151,217 

2,770,161 

9,927,689 

174,975 

2,504,004 


PoBTER’a Progrm of the Nation^ 3d edit., 360, 367, and 803, 804. 
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by cxjioriencc ; the amount of a«ricuUural produce raificd chap. 
in the W'est Indies had .smik to /c.ss thtm a half of what 
it liad !)ccu in 1S2.S, within tliree years after final ctnan- 
cipation ; and the c.xport of Britisli manufactures to them, 
the nil asnrc of their material comfort.s, had diniinislied in 
an alarming proportion. Nothing was awanting to com- 
jjletc their ruin but the removal of protecting duties, and 
the admission of foreign slave-grown sugar on terras ap- 
proaching to equality ; and this was ere long conceded to 
th^ loud demand of the same party which had insisted 
for immediate emancipation. The cifects of this latter 
measure, and the lamentable imjiulse it has given to the 
foreign slave-trade in its worst and mo.st atrocious form, 
will form an interesting and instructive topic in a future 
chapter. 

This violent collision between the British Goveniment j.,,, 
and the West Indian colonie.s has acquired greater cele- rOFIlKin of 

Ill 1 *11*1 .Miui- 

bntv than M'oula liavc otlierwi^c belonged to it, from its try. 
having induced a coidlict of parties which rendered neces- 
sarv a resignation of .Ministers, and occasional the first 
serious .shock to the IVhig jmwer, thought to be perma- 
nently .secured by the Iteforin Bill. Since the accession 
of Queen Victoria, Ministers had never been able to 
command a majority of more than ’l'> or 30 on any vital 
question ; but being cordially supported by the Sovereign, 
and aware that the balance of jiarties had now become 
such that a larger majority could not for a very long 
period be expected by cither, they still retained office. 

Sir R. Peel, who with equal talent and judgment led the 
Opposition, was nisely desirous not to precipitate matters, 
and supported Ministers on all occasions when any motion 
perilous to the monarchy or existing institutions was 
brought fc^’ward. Thus the Government had gone on 
since the accession of the Queen, existing, as it were, on 
the sufferance of its opponents, but still retaining such a 
majority in tho Lower House as rendered it unadvisable 
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for their adversaries in the mean time to dispossess them 
of power. 

Ministers, liowever, felt much irritated at the pertina- 
cious resistance of the Assembly in Jamaica to their mea- 
sures relative to the West Indies; and even if they had 
been otherwise disposed, the urban constituencies were so 
violently excited on the subject, that it was probably im- 
possible to delay any longer some very stringent measure 
of coercion. Mr Labouchere, accordingly, on 9th April 
1839, brouglit forward the Government measure on the 
subject, which was nothing less than a suspension of the 
constitution of the island for five years, and vesting the 
government of it, in the mean time, in the Governor and 
Council, and three commissioners to bo sent from England, 
to assist in the consideration of tlic topics to which their 
early consideration would bo directed, particularly the 
improvement of the negroes, prison discipline, and tlie' 
establishment of poor-laws. This bill was opposed by 
the whole strength of the Opposition ; and the vote on it 
produced a crisis which all but overturned the Adminis- 
tration.^ 

On the part of Government, it was argued by Mr 
Labouchere, Sir George Grey, and Lord John Russell : 
“ Previous to the act of emancipation, the state of prison 
discipline was of little importance, as all punishments 
were inflicted on the slaves by the domestic authority of 
the master, who was unwilling to lose the benefit of his 
services by sending him to jail. This state of things, 
however, ceased when slavery came to an end ; and in 
addition to that, the existing prison regulations terminated 
when the apprenticeship ceased, which rendered a new 
prison bill a matter of necessity. Nevertheless, it is a 
measure which was in vain sought to be enforced by five 
successive applications to the colonial Assembly. In 
fact, from the passing of the celebrated resolutions of 1 822 
down to the present moment, not a single measure has 
been adopted in furtherance of these objects for the relief 
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of tlie slaves, that has not been forced upon the House of chap. 
Assembly by the Imperial Parliament, with the exception 
of the Emancipation Bill of 1833, purchased by the 
noble sacrifice of this country. Three distinct occasions 
had arisen since that period, on which our interference 
had been found necessary ; — M'hen we extended the dura- 
tion of that Act for a year ; when we carried the Appren- 
ticeship Amendment Bill ; when we passed the Prison 
•Bill ; and the present difference is only part of the con- 
troversy that had been so long in existence between the 
two legislatures with regard to the treatment of the 
negro population. 

“After five years’ experience of the fruitlessness of all re- 
eommeudationa to the House of Assembly, Ministers had Condudbi. 
felt bound, in accordance with the spirit of the resolution 
of last session of Parliament, to ask for power to dismiss 
improper persons from offices which they had abused in 
the prisons, — a power absolutely necessary to the due dis- * 
charge of the responsibility with which Government was 
intrusted. The act was not sought to be forced on the 
colony ; on the contrary, its adoption was recommended 
only in the most conciliatory manner. All the custom- 
ary formalities were studiously observed in bringing it 
forward ; but when submitted, it was met at once with a 
decided negative. In addition to this, the violent and 
vituperative language of the J amaica Assembly formed no 
inconsiderable argument for such a temporary suspension 
of its functions as might give them time to recover their 
temper, and enable them to discharge with propriety their 
legislative functions. If something of this sort was not 
done, the authority of Great Britain over its colonics 
would be speedily lost, and every little island that owed 
its existence to the protection afforded by the Imperial 
Government, would not scruple to set its power at de- ss-loo. 
fiance.” i 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Sir R. Peel, 

Lord Stanley, and Mr Gladstone : “ Without pretend- 
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ing to justify the violent language used by the Jamaica 
Assembly in May, yet it is doubtbil whether the bill now 
under consideration is either justified by its antecedents, or 
recommended by its probable consequences. In a country 
which had been accustomed always to impose its own 
ta.vations, it is in contemplation to vest in a governor 
and council, and three commissioners appointed by tlic 
Crown, authority to levy taxes to the amount of .^500,000 
a-year ; and that too at the very time when Lord Dur-* 
ham, in his report on Canada, has recommended tlicm to 
make the executive officers of that colony responsible, not 
to the Crown or the home Government, but to the colonial 
Assembly. Is it likely that we shall advance the cause 
of negro emancipation throughout the world, and espe- 
cially in the United States, by thus proclaiming that it 
is inconsistent with responsible government, and that the 
first thing which must be done after its adoption is to 
destroy the political rights of the State by which it has 
been adopted \ Many considerations urge us to consider 
maturely whether no other alternative exists, in the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, tlian the entire abolition of tlie 
Jamaica constitution. The insolent language of the 
Assembly cannot be justly pleaded in justification of such 
an extreme measure ; for what popular government could 
bo maintained for an hour if that ground were held justi- 
fiable ? The Jamaica Assembly had no slight grounds of 
provocation. When it was proposed last year to remit 
the remaining term of apprenticeship. Ministers very pro- 
perly met the demand with a refusal, alleging with truth 
that the national faith was pledged to its continuance for 
the entire term of seven years. Yet, in the very next 
year, Sir Lionel Smith, on the part of Government, urged 
on the Jamaica Assembly that they ought to terminate 
the apprenticeship themselves. Finding then the execu- 
tive government combined with the influence of numbers 
at home, no option was left to them but to do what the 
Government at home had refused to sanction, and abo- 
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lish tlic apprenticeship. This is the real cause of differ- chap. 

cncc between the two legislatures, and on this account ^ 

the colonial Assembly is entitled to some little indul- 
gcnce. 

“ ‘There are,’ said Mr Canning in 1 824, ‘ three possible 
inodes in which the Parliament might deal with the conli’uded. 
people of Jamaica. By the application of direct force 
we might crush them with a finger ; M'e might harass them 
with penal regulations restraining tlicir navigation ; or we 
might pursue the slow and steady course of^uthoritative 
admonition. I am for trying first that which I have last 
mentioned ; I hope we shall never be driven to the 
second. And with respect to the first, I trust that no 
feeling of wounded pride, no motive of (juestionable ex- 
pedience — nothing short of real and demonstrable neces- 
sity, shall induce me to moot the awful question of the 
transcendental power of Parliament over every depen- 
dency of the British Crown. That transcendental power 
is an arcanum of the empire, which ought to be kept 
back within the penetralia of the constitution. It exists, 
but it should be veiled. It should not be produced in 
cases of petty refractoriness, nor indeed on any occasion 
short of the utmost extremity of the State.’ Adopting 
the sentiments of this great statesman, are we prepared 
to assert that the occasion which has now occurred is one 
in which the necessity appears of bringing the transcen- 
dental power from the penetralia of the temple De- 
voutly is it to be wished that the House may be made 
to perceive the probable consequences of the double 
precedent now about to be set, and the general un- 
easiness which will prevail. The violent step now under 
consideration is proposed to be applied to half the whole 
white population in the British colonies in the West • 

Indies and South America. The whole pu|^lic revenue 
of these dependencies is £540,000; that of Jamaica 
alone is £300,000.^ The value of our imports into io*l^io6. ’ 
these colonies in 1838 was (official) £5,806,000 ; that 
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of Jamaica alone, £3,000,000. The exports from our 
South American and West Indian colonies were laid 
at £9,932,000. Such is the importance of the colonies 
into which it is now proposed to throw -the firebrand of 
discord, by at once stripping the most important of them 
of their whole rights as British citizens ! ” 

The debate u'as protracted through several nights, and 
counsel were heard at great length against the bill. The 
division took j)lacc at five in the morning of Gth May, 
and although Ministers Avere supported by the whole of 
the Irish Catholic and Scotch Liberal members, which 
made up their usual majority, they had on this occasion 
only one of five, the numbers being 294 to 289. So 
small a majority upon a vital question necessarily drew 
after it a resignation by Ministers ; for, deducting the 
members of the Cabinet who had a seat in the House, 
they were actually in a minority. It was a matter of no 
surprise, therefore, when Lord John Russell announced on 
the 7th May that Ministers had tendered their resigna- 
tion, which had been accepted by her Majesty. The 
reasons assigned by him for this step were, that the vote 
which had passed must weaken the authority of the Crown 
in the colonies, by giving support to the contumacy of 
.Jamaica, encourage others of them to follow the bad ex- 
ample of its Assembly, and render impossible the measures 
which they had in contemplation for the settlement of the 
affairs of Upper and Lower Canada.^ 

Although these reasons, thus publicly assigned, appeared 
abundantly sufficient to justify the step which had been 
taken, yet they were not the real ones. Other and more 
pressing remained behind, which, perhaps with more can- 
dour than prudence, were on a subsequent night stated 
by Lord Melbourne in the House of Jjords. “ I should 
be exceediijgly sorry if the accusation could be justly 
made against me of abandoning my post in circumstances 
of difficulty or danger. When I was removed from office 
in 1835, 1 stated, in reply to various addresses presented 
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to me, that disunions among its supporters had broken up 
the Administration, and that nothing but the most com- 
plete co-operation of all who in any degree thought 
with us could re-establish ua in power, or maintain us 
there for any length of time, if re-established then. The 
union I advised has subsisted for a considerable length 
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of time, but at length it has been broken up ; and consi- 
dering that there was so much discord among my sup- 
porters as to render it impossible for me to conduct the 
Government efficiently, and for the good of tlie country, 

I resigned my office. A great cliange has lately taken 
place in tlie constitution, which has excited considerable 
alarm in the minds of many who had great experience and 
knowledge in public affairs. One of the ablest and most 
experienced statesmen in Europe gave it as his opinion, 
with respect to these changes, ‘ They may do very well in 
times of peace, when there is no financial difficulty ; but 
should we be involved in war, and feel the pressure of pecu- 
niary difficulties, you will see how your new constitution 
will work.’ Unless there be a due regard to the dictates 
of coramou sense in the country, tliat difficulty will be 
hard to meet. I will not attempt to decide wliich of the 
parties which divide the country is the better fitted to 
govern it ; but I will quote a remark of William III., 
a man of most prudent, simple, and sagacious mind. ‘ I 
do not know,’ said he to Bishop Burnet, ‘ whether 
a monarchy or a republic be the better form of govern- 
ment ; much may be said on either side ; but I can tell’^,^,^b.]g*’’' 
you that which is the Morst — a monarchy ivhich has 
not the poiver to put in cjfect the measures necessary jor 
the good of the people! ” ^ 

As a matter of course, the Queen, upon the resignation 
of Lord Melbourne, sent for the Duke of Wellington, the sirR Peei 
last premier of the party Avhich had now displaced its andronns’ 
adversaries ; and ho recommended to her Majesty to send gramme of 
for Sir 11. Peel, upon the ground that, situated as the 
constitution now was, the leader of the Govci'nment should 
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111 — ‘ Mas sent for, and on entering the royal cabinet ho was 
informed by her Majesty, who acted throughout the whole 
transaction in the most candid and ]ionourabI<^ manner, 
'■ that she had parted with her late Ministers with great 
regret, as they liad given her entire satisfaction.’' \'i('ld- 
iiig, however, to the conditions of a constitutional monar- 
chy, she tendered to him the formation of a Cabinet, which 
he accepted, at the same time stating the diflicultios which 
May 7. any new Ministry rvould have to encounter. He accord- 
ingly conferred with his immediate friends, and ne.xtday 
laid before her Majo.sty a list of persons whom he designed 
to form part of the new Cabinet, embracing the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Ellen- 
borough. Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, and Mr Goulbum. The Duke of Wellington 
desired a scat in the Cabinet and the lead in the Hoyse 
of Lords, without office ; but the Queen wished that he 
should hold some important situation, to W’hich wish his 
Grace would doubtless have at once acceded. Some pro- 
gross had been made in filling uj) the principal offices, 
ParM)«b' negotiation was abruptly brouglit to a close by 

Ann K-’ * difficulty about certain ladies in her Majesty’s housc- 
i8;iy, ijo. hold, which ended in reinstating the Whig Government 
in power.^ 

So little had the new' I’rcmier anticipated any diffi- 
ihaieuhr cuHy on this subject, that at the first conference with licr 
Majesty be did not even mention it to her ; and it was 
only on turning to the Red Hook, after conferring with 
t\ic proposed colleagues, he found that the two 

ladies holding the highest situations in the Queen’s house- 
Uay bold were the wife of Lord Norraauby and the sister of 
Lord Morpeth, the noblemen most opposed to him in 
politics. Dpon this he stated that he hoped these 
exalted ladies would resign, but that if they did not, ho 
must propose their removal, in the necessity of which his 
colleagues acquiesced. When the subject, however, was 
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hrouglit Ueforo licr Majesty on the following mornin" t>lie 
stated tliat she would consent to no change in the ladies 
of her liousehold, erroneously conceiving that what Sir 
llohert intended was the change of alJ the ladies of her 
household. Sir Robert, however, remained firm, coiiceiv- 
ing, as h(^ afterwards stated in the House, tliat taking into 
view the diflicultics of his position, ha\ing to contend with 
a hostile majority in the IIou.se of Commons, and very 
great embarrassment in Ireland and the colonies, he 
could lint carry on the government with advantage to 
tiic country, unless cordially supported, or at lea.«t not 
thwarted, by those who enjoyed licr Majesty’s confidence. 
‘The (Queen’s advisers, consisting of the late Cabinet, con- 
ceived that this was an unwonted and unjustifiable en- 
croachment on the control, which naturally belonged to 
her, of the ladies of her own household, and accordingly, 
after written communications to this effect, drawn on the 
Queen’s side by Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, had been in- 
terchanged, the negotiation broke oil’. Lord Melbourne 
was sent for, and the whole Whig Ministry were rein- 
stated in power, in the situations they had respectively 
held before their resignations.^ " 

• *• r»rcKiM;iiAM r.vLACF, Mnjf — Tlio (^ueen having cou^i«!c•ro^l the 

proposal inado to her yesterday by bir H. l*cel, to remove the Ladies df her 
IkHlchambor, cannot consent to adopt a coui'se whieli she conceives to be con- 
trary to usiige, and wliieh is repugnant to her tVehnes." 

To tills coniinunication Sir IL Peel, the same forenoon, relumed tbe followinc: 
answer : “ Sir 11. Peel presents hi.s humble duty to your Majesty, and h.vs had 
the honour of receiving \ our Majesty’s note of tl»i> morning. Sir R Peel tru.>ts 
that your Majesty will permit him to state to your Majesty his impression with 
respect to the circumstances which have led to the tcrminaimn of his attempt 
to form an Administration for the conduct of your Majesty’s service. 

“ In the interview with which your Majesty honoured Sir H, Peel yesterday 
morning, after he Imd submittotl to .your Majesty the names of those he pro- 
posed to recommend to your Majesty fi»r the pnncij\al executive appointments, 
ho incntionetl to your Miyosty his earnest wi>h to be enabled, by your Majesty’s 
sanction^ so to constitute your Majesty’s housciiold that your Majesty’.'^ coufi- 
dcutial servants might have the advantage of a public demonstration of }our 
Majesty's full support and confidence ; and at the same timc..so far a* j>05^iblo 
consistently with such doinousti*ntion, each individual appointment in the 
household bhould ho entirely acceptable to your Miyesty’s personal feelings, 
fbi your Majesty’s expressing adesiiv that the Karl of Liverpool slioulvi hold an 
office in the household, Sir U. Peel immediately reiiuested your Majesty's per- 
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OTAR From the failure of the attempt to construct a M inistry 
t-J! — .* upon Conservative principles on a matter apparently so 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, it is evident that 
obwrro- Sir R. Peel was by no means sanguine as to the success of 
R his mission, nor annoyed at the failure of the attempt to 
brora^Md fi*lfil it* He himself said shortly afterwards in Parlia- 
*wcUi“gton[ that “ his difficulties were not Canada, they were 
on th« iub- not J amaica ; his difficulties were Ireland ” Lord M cl- 

ject. 

bourne observed in the House of Peers ; “ I frankly declare 
that I resume office uno(|uivocally, and solely for this rea- 
son, tliat I will not abandoji my Sovereign in a situation 
of difficulty and distress, and esj)ecially when a demand 
is made upon her Majesty with which I think she ought 
not to comply — a demand inconsistent with her personal 
honour, and which, if acquiesced in, wovdd render her 
reign liable to all the cliangcs and variations of poli- 
tical parties, and render her domestic life one constant 
scene of unhappiness and discomfort.” And the Duke 
of Wellington said : “ It is essential that the Minister 
sliould possess the entire confidence of her Majesty, and 
with that view sliould exercise the usual control [icrmittcd 


mi.-5-lon at once tocoitfcr on Lni J Livorjio..] tlic ofiico of Lord Steward, or any 
other ofTice whi<*h In; inijht prefer. Sir U. then rihserved that he Mhuiild 
have every wi^h to apply a similar principle to the chief a[>poiiitriicntH which 
are Idled by the ludie.s of your Majesty's liou^chold ; upon wliieli your 
Majesty w'as ploa-ed to remark, ‘ that you imi'-t rcMain the whole of thoo 
appoiiitmonts, and that it was your Majesty jdeasure that the whole should 
continue a.s at pn-'Ont without any cliangO.’ Tlie Duke of Wellington, in the 
interview^ to which your Maje^-ty suh-jcquently admitted him, uinlersl"od also 
that thi'> w'as your Majesty’s determination, and concurred with Sir R. Peel 
in opinion, that coiiHidering tlie great diflicullics of the present erisis, and Iho 
expi.diency of making ^‘very effort, in the instance, to conduct the public 
business of the eountrj' with the aid of the present Parliament, it wus essential 
to the .SUCCO.SS of tlic mih^ion with which your Majesty had honoured Sir It 
Peel, that ho sliouhl have hik.Ii public proof of your Majesty's entire hujiport 
and confidence, which w<fuld be afforded by the permission to make some 
changes on your Majesty’s houseliold, which your Majesty resolved on louin- 
taining entirely without change. Having had the ojiportunity, through your 
Majesty's gracious consideration, of reflecting upon this point, lio humbly sub- 
mits to your Majesty tliat he is reluctantly compelled, by a hcuso of public 
duty, and of the interest of your Majesty’s service, to adhere to the opinion 
w'hicli he ventured to express to your Majesty.”— Jkb. xlvii. VS5 ; and 
jinn, Uefj. 1830, pp. 121, 122. 
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to the Minister bjr the Sorereign in tbe constroction of <mr. 
the household. There is the greatest possible difference 
between the household of the Queen-consort and the^ 
household of die Queen-regnant ; that of the former, 
who is not a political personage, being comparatively 
little importance.” ^ 

The first trying question whicU awaited the Ministry 
after their resumption of office, was the election of SL of 
Speaker, in consequence of the resignation of Mr A her- ar.d M;r<iXi<l 
cromby, who had held it for four years, on the ground i'”' 
of ill licaltli. Two candidates, both unexceptionable in 
point of qualification, were proposed — Mr Shaw Lefevre 
by the Ministry, Mr Goulburn by the Opposition. The 
former was carried by a majority of 18, wliich might be 
considered as a fair test, at that period, of the compara- 
tive strength of juirties in the House of Commons. Gov- 
ernment, however, were not so fortunate in their next mea- 
sure, which was a second .lamaica Hill. It was strongly 
opposed in the Commons by .Sir H. l*ccl, and only carried 
by a majority of 10. In the Lords it nas reduced to 
the shape for wliich Sir H. Peel liad contended in the 
Lower House. As so amended, allowed time to the 
Jamaica Assembly to re-enact tl;c usual laws, without 
which the busine.ss of the island could not proceed, and 
invested the Governor and Council with power to ro-enact 
these law’s in the event of the Assembly se[)arating without 
renewing them. In this form the bill passed the House 
of Lords, and was accepted by the .lamaica Assembly ; — 

" a measure,” said Lord J. Uusscll, “ in its present state, . ^ , 
not nearly so eflcctive as 1 could w ish, and only better Do, 
than none.” - 
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CIIAPTElt XXXVllI. 

EXGLAN'D #“ROM THE KESTOKATION OF THE WHIG MINISTRY 
IN MAY TO THEIR FALL IN AUtiUST 1841. 

It is now time to resuinc the story of the personal 
CHAP, life of the Sovereign, Avhich, ainiilst the multiplied trans- 
it ‘actions — social, colonial, and parliamentary — of this 

period, has been hitherto overlooked, but now came to 
Queen's cxcrcisc uii important influence on public affairs, fiver 
after'her^ since lici' acccssioii to the throne, the youthful Queen had 
accessiuii. Pecu tlic objcct of iiitciisc intci'cst and affection to her 
subjects, and this increased in Avarinth as the period of 
her expected corona^on approached, A graceful and 
accomplished horsewoman, the young Sovereign delighted 
in appearing before her admiring people, by whom she 
was always greeted with enthusiasm. No apprehensions 
of personal danger from the insane or disaffected for a 
moment deterred her from showing herself in this manner, 
though the event proved that such fears would have been 
too well founded. “ Let my people see me,” was her 
constant answer to those who suggested the possibility of 
such risk. This intrepid conduct met with its deserved 
reward ; the Queen’s popularity increased every day. 
The spectacle of a youthful and beautiful Queen appear- 
ing on horseback amidst her subjects, with no other guards 
but their loyalty and affection, was one which could not 
fail of speaking to the heart of a nation, in which the 
chivalrous feelings Avere still so strongly rooted as they 
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M'crc in the English people. One melancholy event, chap. 
terminating in a mournful end, alone interrupted this ‘ 
cordial feeling ; but its influence was of short duration ; 
and even while it lasted — wliile the people lamented that 
their Sovereign should have been misled by erroneous 
information — yet they respected the motives by which she , 
had been actuated, and saw in it only a [>roof of her j,*’’; A"”.- 
earnest desire to uphold the purity of a court to which -jf, Chton* 
her sway had lent so much lustre.* 

The coronation took place on the 2^111 .June 1838 , „ 

and though shorn of much of the quaint feudal splendour, ntrcw«r.a- 
which had now become antiquated, it was conducted on Jur.e .’fj, 
a scale of very great magnificence. So general was the 
interest excited by its approach, that it was calculated that, 
on tho day when it took place, four hundred thousand 
strangers were added to the million and a half which 
already formed the population of the metropolis. The 
great change introduced was the substitution of a j)roces- 
siou through the streets for the M’onted banquet in West- 
iniustcr Hall ; a change suited to the altered temper of 
the times, and ubundautly justified by the rc.«ult ; for 
iustcad of a limited assembly of nobles, the whole inhabi- 
tants of London were admitted to witness the ceremony. 

“The earth,” says the contemporary annalist, “was alive 
with men, the habitations in the line of march cast forth 
their occupants to the balconies and the house-tops. 

The windows were lifted out of their frames, and the 
asylum of private life, that sanctuary which our coiiutry- 
racu guard with such traditional jealousy, was on this 
occasion made accessible to the gaze of the entire world. 

The morning was dark and lowering, but the clouds 
rolled 'away with the firing of the guns from the Tower; 
and before the procession set oiit, the sun was shining 
with uncommon brilliancy. The procession moved from 
Buckingham Palace, up Constitution Hill, along Picca- 
dilly, down St J ames’s Street, and thence along Pall Mall 
ami Parliament Street to Westminster Abbey. Tho 
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Teoerable pile was splendidly decorated in tbe interior 
for t&e occasion, and all the venerable usages, redolent 
of remote antiquity, religiously observed. 'JPbe Queen’s 
personal appearance and animated countenance were the 
admiration of every beholder. Among tbe numerous 
foreigners of distinction present, none attracted so mucli 
notice as Marshal Soult, who was sent as special ambas- 
sador from Franco to do honour to licr ^lajcsty. Thun- 
ders of applause shook Guildhall, Avhen, at a splendid 
entertainment given by the Corporation of London to the 
illustrious stranger, he stood up beside his ancient anta- 
gonist in arms, the Duke of Wellington, to return thai ks 
when tlair healths wore jointly drank. The economical 
part of the nation was gratified by the lessened cost of the 
ceremony ; for the entire expense Mas only £7(1,000, 
M-hercas that of George IV. had cost £243,000. .V 
general illumination closed the festivities, the lights of 
which Mere not extinguished when the fays of the sun on 
the folloM'ing morning shone on the metropolis.^ 

A still more important event in the history of the 
Queen, Mhich has been attended M’ith the happiest con- 
sequences. took place in the folloMing year. Great 
an.xicty had for some time prevailed in the country on 
the subject of her .Majesty’s marriage, both on account 
of her oM'ii deserved poi)ularity, and from a .sense of the 
importance, in the troulded times which M'cre evidently 
approaching, of a direct succession to the throne. As 
the Marriage Act confined her Majesty’s choice to foreign 
families, several young princes, attracted by the splendid 
prize, flocked to 1‘higland, and shared in the magnifi- 
cent hospitalities of Windsor ; but for long the Qucen’.s 
choice seemed undecided. Several surmises, hoMcver, 
at length w’crc heard of a preference shown for a young 
Prince of prepossessing figure and elegant manners ; 
and universal satisfaction Mas diffused by the confirma- 
tion they received from her Majesty communicating to 
the Privy Council, assembled at Buckingham Palace on 
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November 23, 1839, her intention of allying herself with cbap. 
rBIKCBALBBBT OP SaXB-CoDUBO AND GOTHA. Thls'^ES!^ 
announcement, which, by her Majesty’s gracious permis- 
sion, was immediately made public, was speedily followed ieS,^ 
by the insertion, by royal command, of the Prince’s name 
witli the rest of the royal family ; and he was naturalised 
by a bill introduced into the House of Peers on 20tliJ»». 20 . 
January 1840, which passed rapidly by a suspension of 
the standing orders. Ministers proposed £j0,000 as 
the annuity to the Prince, which u'as, on the motion of 
the Duke of Wellington, somewhat ungraciously reduced 
to £30,000. Mr Hume proposed to reduce it still fur- Pej,. m, 
ther to £21,000, but this was negatived by a large 
majority in the Commons. The marriage took place on y,®'.* 
the 10th February 1840, with all the pomp and solem- ewny 
nitv usual on such occasions ; aud the public satisfaction 
was wound up to the highest pitch by the birth of the 
Princess-lloyal, which took place on Nov. 21, 1840.^ 

Tims did the family of Saxe-Coburg ascend the throne ^ 
of Jhigland— a memorable event in Jlritish annals, when Rc?cc::oii 
it is recollected that, since the Conquest in lOo'b, only r»u-pJciou? 
live changes of the reigning family had taken place- 
the Normans, the Plantagcnets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, 
and the Hanoverians. The nation had good reason to 
congratulate itself thatou this occasion the sceptre passed 
to a new family, not by the rude grasp of conquest, or 
amidst the agonies of civil war, but by tbc free choice of 
a young Princess, the undoubted Sovereign of the realm, 
who, in singleness of heart, bestowed her hand on the 
deserved object of her youthful predilection. Cousin- 
german by blood, the Queen and the Prince were nearly 
of the same age, aud had been acquainted in their early 
years ; but it M’as not till they met, in the bloom of youth, 
in the princely halls of W’indsor, that their acquaintance 
assumed a more serious and tender form. The Prince 
possessed all the qualities fitted to attract the attention 
of his royal cousin. Gifted by nature with an elegant 
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and commanding figure, ho possessed at the same time a 
countenance in wliich an expression, naturalh' mild and 
benevolent, was mingled with a certain shade of icllcctioii, 
and even melancholy. His character, since he was placed 
in the delicate and diflicult situation of I’rince-consort, 
but not regnant, has corresponded with what might have 
been anticipated from this physiognomy. Carefully 
abstaining from any interference with party-politics, or 
any intermingling, at least in a visible way, with affairs 
of state, he has devoted abilities of no ordinary kind, 
and a disposition in the highest degree benevolent and 
philanthropic, to the encouragement of art and enter- 
prise, and the alleviation in every possible way of human 
suffering. His influence with the Queen, whose remark- 
able talents and patriotic spirit are fitted in a peculiar 
manner to appreciate these (jualities, must be great, but 
it has never appeared in a dangerous or iiividious form ; 
and the name of Prince Albert has, since his marriage 
with his royal consort, been associated only with projects 
of patriotism and works of bcneliconce. 

If (ireat Hritain has been fortunate in the personal 
character of the Prince whom Queen \’ictoria selected to 
be her nival consort, the nation has not been less so in 
the j)rincipie.s of the family from which he was descended. 
The family of .Sa.xc-Coburg had been amongst the first 
converts to, and steadiest supporters of, the Reformation. 
In the castle of Saxc-Coburg Luther .sought and found 
refuge, when endangered in the first rise of the new faith ; 
the apartments in which he dwelt, the bedstead on which 
he rested, the pulpit from which he prcuQied, are pre- 
served with pious care ; and in the portfolio of the youth- 
ful Prince who was destined to place a dynasty on the 
throne of England, were to be found sketches of the 
venerable pile in which were preserved the relics which 
had given such distinction to his race. Immense, at this 
juncture, was the importance of this confirmed Protedant- 
ism in the royal consort of Queen Victoria. From the 
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combined influence of the Reform liill and tlie cfiual chap. 
halance of j)arties in the House of Commons, it had x.x xMii . 
to pass I hat the small majority which cast the halance in 
favour of the present Administration was entirely com- 
posed of Irish (’atholics, and by their defection it inijrht 
at any moment be overturned. I’o counterbalance so 
formidable an influence in such a quarter, nothing could 
be so fortunate as the knowledge of couflrmcd Protestant 
principles in the family which now ascended the throne. 

When Ministers could reckon only on so small a majo- ^ 
rity in the House of Commons, and were in a minority in r.*gi*uti»e 
the Lords, it was scarcely to be expected that any mea- the periofl. 
sures of real importance or beneficial tendency could be 
introduced into Parliament. Yet such 'vas the force of 
public opinion, that, despite the weakness of the execu- 
tive, some important measures were during this period in 
a manner forced upon the (iovernment by the country. 

The finst of these was a bill for the relaxation of the 
ancient severity of our criminal law. Kven after the un- 
Moaried and benevolent eH'orts of Sir Samuel Koniilly and 
Sir .lames Mackintosh to remove this stain from our sta- 
tute-book, much remained yet to be done ; and j)ublic 
opinion, outstripping in this instance, as in many others, 
the march of legislation, loudly demamlcd the abrogation 
of the penalty of death in a much greater number of 
instances. Air 1‘Avart, and a considerable party both in 
and out of the House of Commons, even went a stop far- 
ther, and strenuously contended for the entire abolition 
of the punishment of death, even in cases of cold-blooded 
murder. To this extreme change, liowevcr, fortunately 
little countenance was given. The Criminal Law Com- 
missioners, to whom the matter li.ad been referred, recom- 
mended, in their report in 1837, the abolition of the 
penalty of death in twenty-one out of the thirty-one cases 
in which it was still retained. This proposal was adopted 
in a bill brought in by Lord John Russell, wliich passed 
the House of Commons against an amendment moved by 
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Mr Ewart for the entire abolition of capital pniiishnu'iits 
by a majority of only one — so stron^^ly roolcil was the 
desire for an alleviation of the criminal law in ihc public 
mind. It passed, the Lords without a divisiun. Tliis 
was a great and salutary change, and it was followed up 
by the Criminal Law Commissioners, who before 1613 
had presented eight reports, wliich were consolidated in 
an act entitled “ The Act of Crimes and Punishments,” 
Since that time— that is, during a period now of eleven 
years — the punishment of death has never been inflicted in 
Great Jiritain but in cases of cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder, 1 

This has been a great aiid blessed change ; and if it 
had been followed up by efficient measures to increase 
and render more stringent the secondary punishments 
which were to conic in place of death, it would have been 
a subject of unmixed thankfulness and congratulation, 
l-’nfortuiiately, however, this has by no means been the 
ca.se ; and from the entire neglect with which, for the 
next liflccn years, the subject of transportation has been 
treated, a new set of evils has ari.scn, which, if of a less 
tragic, has prov('d of a more widespread character than 
the .sanguinary punishments of former time.s. Tlie rea.soii 
of this is obvious. The forced labour of convicts is a very 
great advantage to infant colonies, and is always at first 
gladly received by them ; but after a time the nece8.sity 
for their assistance is le.s.s strongly felt ; and if care is not 
taken to uwpnonl the nnintierH of free settlers in as i/reat 
a proji(>rf(oii as that if the penal convicts, they will conic 
in time to be felt as a very great evil. This change was 
experienced in the strongest manner in the liritish penal 
colonics. From tire lasting and widespread distress 
which, with the exception of three years, pervaded the 
British empire from 1838 to 18.30, the multitude of con- 
victs sentenced to transportation became so large that 
they greatly exceeded the requirements of the free settlers. 
New South Wales being at once the most distant colony 
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of (Jroat Biitain, find therefore the most e.\i)cii.sivc to chap. 

readi hy her cmij^rants, and the exclusive receptacle for ‘-ll- ‘ 

its convicts, hccamo ere long overcharged with the latter 
description of inhabitants. 

Loud murmurs on the subject were in consequence 
heard in Sydney, upon which (jovernment, to elude the I’l 
difliculty, sent (hem oil to Vnn J)Umens Land, a colony was 
still farther away, to which no free emigrants could go 
for less than £25 a-head, while to the American shores 
the transit cost only £5. As a natural conscqacnce, Van 
Diemen’s Land became choked up with convicts : from 
three to four thousand were in the end sent there every 
year, being more than the annual free emigrants. The evil 
consequence of this disproportion, which was soon generally 
known, diftused an universal j)anic in all the colonies, 
from which petitions for the entire abolition of transpor- 
tation flowed in on all sides. To the>c demand.s Govern- 


ment, not properly understanding the subject, in an evil 
hour yielded ; and the system of tran.sportation, the best 
which human wisdom ever vet dcvi.>!ed, both for the 
mother country, the colonic.^, and the criminals, has been, 
it is to be lioped only for a time, abandoned. The story 
of this disastrous change will form an important tojiic in 
the sequel of this History. 

It was fortunate for Great Britain that at the time 
when this unfortunate change, the result of ignorance importpt 
and inattention on the part of the central Government, .'.'t Ivuu- 
was preparing in regard to transportation, more rational ^’IralnTcoi 
views came to pervade both the legislature and the country 
on the subject of colonisation generally. On 27iii June 
IS3.0, resolutions on the subject were l)rought forward by 
Mr Ward,* which are of value as embodying, for the first 


* ** Husv)lvtHl - I. Thut i\w oooupaiion aiul cultivation of waste in the 
liritiHli colonies*, by moans of emigration, tends to iinprovo the ooiuiition ut 
all the iiuliistrioiis chusses in tho Lnitod Kingdom, by diminishing tho ooinpc- 
litio!' for omploymont ut homo, in oonscipionoo of tlio romoval of supor- 
abniidniit mimbors creating now markets, aiul increasing the demand for 
shipping and ummifacturcs. 

11. That tlio prosperity of colonics, and tlic progress of colonisation, 
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xxlriii proceedings of the legislature, the true prin- 

‘-I ■ cipleS of colonial administration, which had been so often 

misunderstood or perverted by the selfishness or cupidity 
of those possessing influence or authority at homo. They 
consisted in disposing of colonial lands, not to a few 
favoured individuals in huge lots, to whom they might 
prove a source of great and growing fortune, but in 
moderate quantities to such as might really undertake 
their cultivation, and at .such reasonable prices as, with- 
out discouraging enterprise, might insure an attempt at 
least to produce veitubursoment by their produce. The 
ruinous effects of the opposite systcTu had been felt hu’.h 
in Caiiiida and Northern Australia, where immense traet.s 
of fertile land were retained in a state of nature from hav- 
ing been impnulently alienated to a few favoured indivi- 
duals ; and the beneficial elfects of the sy.stcm now 
rceominoiided had heou evinced in the new colony of 
Southern Australia in the most remaikahlc manner. The 
resolutions were witlulrawn by Mr AVard, as it was too 
late to legislate on the subject in that session of IhuTia- 
incnt ; but Mr Labouchere, on the part of Government, 
announced tlicir adoption of the princi[)le.s embodied in 

inaiuly on tlio inaiiiicr in wliit'h a of private property in the 

wa‘>’tc lands of a colony may In* uc«punMl ; and that amidst the ^rcat variety 
of methods of dispo^ln^r of waste lantis which liave b(‘eii pui>uc»l hy the 
British G'jvei nmeiit; tin; mo-st ellectuul, beyond all ci^inpari.son, is tl»e plan of 
a Hide, ut a fi.Ked, unifonn, and snlUeient price, for ready money, without any 
other restriction or condition ; and the employment of the whole, or a laiyo 
fixc-1 proportion of the pnrcha.''C-money, in atlording a pa.s.sa^'o to the colony 
co.st free to yoniij:^ pcrsoii.s of l^oth sexes of the labouring cla.'^s, in an equal 
proportion of the bexes. 

III. J hat in order to derive the greatest possible public advantage from 
this method of coloni‘<ing, it is CH.scntial that the pcrmanctico of the system 
should be secured by the Legislature, and that its administration sbould bo 
intiAibted to a distinct subordinate branch of the colonial department, autho- 
rhsed to .sell colonial lands in this country ; to anticipate the sales of lands by 
rai.siiig loans for emigration on the security of future laud-siilcs; and gene- 
rally to superintend the arrangements by which the comfort and wellbeing of 
the emigrants may be secured. 

IV. Rcfeolved, That this method of colonising has lioen applied by the 
Legislature to the new colony of South Australia with very remarkable and 
gratifying results; and that it is expedient that Purliamcnt should extend the 
South Australian system to all other colonics wdiich are suited to its opera- 
tions. iJeh. xlviii. 907; Jinn. 1830, p. 22.0. 
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the rcsoloMons, .^hich bad already been applied in the nev c«ap. 

colony of Southern Australia ; and they baye formed the 

l)asi» of colonial administration ever since that time. It 
is only to be regretted that, combined with these just 
views of colonies and emigration, there nras not introduced 
a wise and extensive system of transportation, which 
might not only have relieved the mother country of that 
prodigious accumulation of incorrigible offenders which 
h.as since been felt as .so serious an evil, but, by providing 
a steady supply of forced labour for the formation of 
roads, bridges, and harbours in tlie colonics, have left 
individual free enterprise to devote itself to the cultiva- 
tion of the separate properties, and thus rendered the 
increase of crime in the Ibitish Islands an additional i-’y.-.Mi. ’ 
source of prosperity and happiness to the whole empire.^ 

Some very curious and important facts bearing on ^ ^ 
the great questions of emigration and colonisation were imi,ortiu.t 
brought out in the course of this debate. It was stated w ti. 
by Mr Ward, that in the hist forty-two year.s the Aiueri- Imi'coi'.i-*' 
can Government had realised by the sale of waste lands in 
the different States of the Union no less than .1-1 7.00U,00U ' 

sterling, and yet these i>tatc.s, so far from having been 
retarded in their growth by so large a price being c.\acted 
for the purchase of lands, had made unprecedented pro- 
gress in population, wealth, and industry. As a contrast 
to this, our own North American colonics, where vast 
tracts of land had been alienated to a few individuals 
incapable of improving them, remained comparatively 
waste and desolate, and not only made no progres.s, but 
brought in no revenue to lay the foundation of a better 
state of things. In the United States of America, no 
less than 140,000,000 of acres belonging to the State 
had been surveyed and mapped at an expense of no less 
than £500,000; and for the information of intended 
pifchascrs, a general land-office was established at Wash- lojs; am. 
ington, and forty subordinate ones in dincrcnt parts ot 
the Union.® The sum paid into the treasury since the 
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.'system was introduced amounted to 84, 000, ( '00 dollars, 
by means of, which the national debt had been paid oil'; 
and the annual sums paid into the treasury from this 
source, which in 1795 had been only 48; KJ dollars, 
had risen progressively, till in 18:1G they amounted to 
24,000,000 dollars. 

On the other hand, the adoption of the oppoote .system 
in most of the Ibitish colonies had been attended with 
the most disastrous results. In the case of the Swan 
River in ^^’estcrn Au.stralia. no le.ss than .')00,(H)0 acres 
wore grantoil to .Mr reel, who took out .i:50,000 to cul- 
tivate it; and the Governor got 100,000 acres ; but these 
huge grants remained desolate, for the labourers taken 
out, not being attached to the soil by the bonds of pro- 
perty, all dispersed, and the colony went to ruin. In 
New South Wales, since the system of selling land had 
been introduced in 1S32, though the price asked was the 
very inadequate one of 5s. an acre, no less than £240.091 
had been realised in four years, which vvas a security for 
£1,000,000 of an emigration fund. In Canada, the 
system of large grants had been the mo,st serious of all 
bars to improvement, and was the great can.se of the 
acknowledged inferiority at that period of tho.'iC 

province.s to the L’niloil .Stales. In rpj)cr Canada, out 
of 1 r.iO'ii.’.OOo acres .siiioeyed, oidy 1 ..'1.97,001) remained 
nnapproiiriated ; in l.ouer Canada, only 9(1.3 out 
of (‘>,1 O'.) ,000 ; and in Nova Scotia, only 25(i,000 out of 
0 , 0 ( 10 , 000 . In IVinec I'^dward’s Island l,lo)i,ooo acres 
had been alienated in one day, in blocks of from 2o,ooo 
to 150,000 acres each. Of all this immcn.se territory 
the greater part remained waste and uncultivated ; not 
one-tenth of the alienated latid had been rendered profit- 
able, while the opposite shores of America were teeming 
with towns, villages, and inhabitants. On the other 
hand, since the opposite .system had been wisely adopted 
in 1831, by Lord Ilowick, in South Australia, the most 
gratifying results had taken place. No less than 124,738 
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afics Ita l been alienated from 1831 to 1839, for a price chap. 

* XXW’lIf 

of 1 1* 1 199 ; and the inhabitants who already had gone — ’ 

ont in five years were no less than ln,(>no souls, at a 
cost of \^18 a-head. Sir W. Molosworth at the same 
time ini ntioned the important fact, that the rapid pro- 
gress of Australia was owing, not to the Government having 
|)rovi(lc(l the settlers with gratuitous lands, hut “ having 
fiirnisht'd the comhinahle labour, which f/avc a due to 
the hi/ means of ronviel slaves transported at the 
cost of the country, while the Government liad further 
created an excellent market in the form of convict, civil, 
and military establishments for the manufactures of tim ' 
country. They had granted away 7,000,<)oo acres, and 
transported in all 110,000 persons, of whom from 30,000 ’ 

to 40,000 were now in private service.” ^ 

These valuable observations indicate the principles on 
which the new colonial administration of Great Britain New colo- 
has been founded, which, beyond all doubt, arc in them- of Enew. 
selves just, and for introducing which the Whig Govern- 
ment, and in particular Lord Howick (now Earl Grey), 
who first reduced it to practice in 1831, deserve tlic 
highest credit. These principles are : 1. To alienate the 
crown lands only in moderate quantities to individuals, 
and at such prices as render the purchase of large tracts 
impo-ssihle by any one person ; 2. Out of the price 
obtained for these lands to form a fund for the gratuitous 
removal of emigrants to aid in their cultivation ; 3. To 
give to the local legislature of the colonics such extensive 
powers as to render them, to all practical ends, self- 
governed. The latter object, which has now, though after 
a considerable lapse of time, been attained, by granting 
constitutions on the most liberal principles to all the 
colonies, was absolutely indispensable after the Reform 
Bill passed, and alone has held the colonial empire 
together since that momentous epoch. As the destruction 
of the nomination boroughs, by’ which the colonics had 
been formerly represented without the admission of any 
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direct representation into the imperial Icgislatiiro, cxposcnl 
the colonies without any shield to the rule of adveiso 
interests in the heart of the empire, they must soi»u luivc 
broken oil' from British connection had they not licen ren- 
dered practically soU'-iioverncd, and thus retained in their 
alleuiance by the firm and emlurinu bond of mutual interest. 

The year 1 S31) is remarkable as bciii" the lir.st in 
which a body of emigrants landed from the Mritisli 
shores to establish a .cetllement in Nkw Zkai.and. In 
October of that year the " Tory " sailed from tlic Clyde 
with some hundred emigrants on board, bound for that 
distant and then almost unknown land. It was known 
to be intersected by lofty mountains, which gave promise 
of mineral riches, abounding in grassy tales, watered by 
pure and perennial streams, and blessed by a genial 
climate, equally removed from the snows of tlic arctic or 
the heats of the torrid zone. But it was known also to 
be inhabited by a race of savages who had acquired an 
unenviable celelnity all over the world as cannibals, and 
to who.se real daiig<‘rs imagination for long had added 
visionary terrors. It reipiircd no small courage in a 
small body of men to make more than half the circuit of 
the globe to .settle in this distant and phantom-pcojdcd 
realm; but the s]>irit of adventure indigenous in the 
-\nglo-.Sa,\on race, and whicli then existed in peculiar 
vigour in the Britisli Islands, was etpud to the undcrtfik- 
ing; and tlic hardy emigrants, amidst the tears and 
prayers of their relations and friends, took their depar- 
ture from the banks of the Clyde.* 

Amidst tlie whirl of party politics and the struggle for 
political power, this event excited little attention in 
“ London. But it was otherwise in the provinces, where 
its importance was more clearly appreciated; and at a 
public dinner given in Glasgow to the emigrants previous 
to their departure, a gentleman present thus addressed 
the assembly ; “ Let us no longer strain after the imprac- 
ticable attempt to disarm the commercial jealousy of 
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l^irojK'aii states, but, boUlly looking our situation in tbc chap. 
face, direct our main cflbrts to the strengthening, con- 
.solidatiiiLT, and increasing our colonial empire. There 
arc to bo found the bone of our bone, and fle.sh of our 
llesli ; there the true descendants of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; there the pcojde who, alrcadj imbued with our 
tastes, our habits, our artificial wants, must be chained 
for centuries to agricultural or pastoral employments, 
and can only obtain from the mother country the 
immense amount of manufacturing produce which their 
wealth and numbers must require. There is no one 
circumstance in the present condition of Great Britain — 
not even those which are justly considered as pregnant 
with danger and alarm — that may not be converted into 
a source of blessing, if a decided and manly course is 
taken by the nation and its Government in regard to its 
colonial interests. Indeed, so clearly does this appear, 
that one is almost tempted to believe that the manifold 
political and social evils of our present condition are the 
scourges intended by Providence to bring us back, by 
necessity and a sense of our own interests, to those great 
national duties from which we have so long and un- 
accountably swerved. Arc we oppressed with a numer- 
ous and redundant population, and justly apprehensive 
that a mass of human beings, already consisting of 
twenty-five millions, and increasing at the rate of a 
thousand a-day, will ere long be unable to find employ- 
ment within the narrow space of these islands 1 Let us 
turn to the colonies, and there wo shall find boundless 
regions capable of maintaining ten times our present 
population in contentment and affluence, and which 
require only the surplus arms and mouths of the parent 
State to be converted into gigantic empires, which mav, 
before a century has elapsed, overshadow the greatness 
even of European renown. 

“Are we justly fearful that the increasing juanufac- 
turing skill and growing commercial jealousy of the 

VOL. VI. 2 c 
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xxxvni states may gradually shut us out fnuii llm 

— — European market, ami that our millions of manufadun rs 
j . ’ may find their sources of foreign subsistence fail at a 

c’untimua. time when all home employments arc filled ui) ' hcl us 
turn to the colonies, and there mo shall see i inpires of 
gigantic strength rapidly rising to maturity, in which 
manufacturing establishments cannot for a \crv hmg 
period take root, and in which the taste for Ihiiisli 
manufactures and the habits of Mritish comfort are 
indelibly imjdanted in the British race. Arc we over- 
burdened with the weight and the multitude of our 
paupers, and trembling under the effect of tho deep- 
rooted discontent produced in the attempt to with- 
draw public support from the starving but able-bodied 
labourers ? Let us find the means of transporting tlicsc 
robust labourers to our colonial settlements, and we shall 
confer as great a blessing upon them as wc shall give 
relief to the parent State. Are we disquieted by the 
rapid progrc.ss of corruption in our great towns, and the 
enormous mass ot female profligacy which now' infests 
those great marts of pleasure and opulence f Let us look 
to the colonies, and thei’c wc shall find states in which 
the great cul e.xperii necd is the undue jircpondcraiiee of 
the male sex ; and all that is wanting to right the prin- 
ciple of increase is the transfer of part of the female 
population which now encumbers the Jirilish Isles, Arc 
the means to transport these numerous and indigent 
classes to those distant regions awiinting \ and has indi- 
vidual emigration hitherto been liable to the reproach 
that it removes the better class of citizens, wlio could do 
for themselves, and leaves the jioorest a burden on tho 
community 1 The iiritisli navy lies between ; and means 
exist of transporting, at a trifling cost to the jjarent 
State, all that can be required of our working jiopulation 
from that part of the empire which they overburden, to 
that whej^ they would prove a blessing. 

“ Powerful as these considerations arc, draw-n from 
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private interest or public advantage, there arc yet "reatcr chap. 
tliin^^s tlian these ; there are hi<;her duties with which 
mail is intrusted than those connected witli kindred or 
country : and if their due di.-char^'c is to be ascertain- ContinuA'J. 
ed by statistical details, it is tho.se which mca'^ure the 
irrowth of moral and religious improvement rather 
than tho.se which measure the increase of commerce and 
opulence. What said the .Mo-st Iliirh, in that Auspi- 
cious moment when the eagle fii>t sported in the return- 
ing sunbeam, when the dove brought back tlie olive- 
branch to a guilty and expiring world, and the ‘ robe of 
beams was woven in the sky which first spoke peace to 
man 1 ’ ‘ God shall incrca.se Japhef, and he shall dwell 
in the tents of Shem ; and Canaan .shall be his servant.’ 

God hf(H multiplied Japhet, and well and nobly has he 
jierformcd his destiny. After conquering in the Roman 
legions the ancient world, after humanising the barbarism 
of antiquity by the power of the Roman sway and the 
influence of tlic Roman law, the ‘audax Japeti genus’ 
has transmitted to modern times the far more glorious 
inheritance of European fieedom. After having con- 
quered in the Rriti.sh navy the empire of the sea.'', it 
ha.s e.xtended to the utmost verge of the cai'th the influ- 
ence of humanised manners, and bequeathed to future 
ages the far more glorious inheritance of British coloni- 
.sation. But mark the difterence in the action of the 
descendants of Japhet^ — the Ihiropean race — upon the 
fortunes of mankind, from the influence of that religion 
to which the Roman empire was only the mighty pioneer. 

The Roman legions com]ucrcd only by the sword ; fire 
and bloodshed attended their steps. It was said by our 
own ancestors on the hills of Caledonia, that they gave 
peace only by establishing a solitude : * Ubi solitudincm 
fecerunt pacem adpellant.’ 

“The British colonists now set out with the olive- 
branch, not the sword, in their hands — with the cross, not Conciuaei. 
the eagle, on their banners ; they bring not war and 
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xxxvni ^^* 1 ' peace ami civilisation, around tlioir ban- 

1101*3, aud the track of their chariot-wheels is followed, not 

133 *^ 

’ by the sighs of a captive, but the blessings of a liberated 
wotld. ‘He shall dwell,’ says the prophecy, ‘in the 
tents of Shorn.’ Till these times that prophecy has not 
been accomplished. The descendants of Shem — the 
Arabic race — still held the fairest portions of the earth, 
and the inarch of civilisation, like the path of the sun, 
has hitherto been from cast to west. From the plains of 
Shinar to the isles of Circecc, from the isles of Greece to 
the hills of Rome, from the hills of lioinc to the shores 
of Rritaiu. from the shores of liritain to the wilds of 
America, the march of civilisation has been steadily in 
one direction, and it has never reverted to the land of 
its birth. Is, then, this progress of civilisation destined 
to be perpetual J Is the tide of civilisation to roll oidy 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and is the sun of 
knowledge to set at last in the waves of the Pacilic ? 
No, the mighty day of four thousand years is drawing to 
its close ; the sun of humanity has performed its destined 
course ; but long ere its setting beams arc e.xtinguished in 
the West, its ascending rays have glittered on the isles of 
the Eastern seas. We stand on the verge of the great 
revolution of Time; the descendants of Japliet arc about 
to dwell in the tents of .Shem ; civilisation is returning to 
the land of its birth ; and another day aud another race 
arc beginning to shed their inllucncc upon the human 
species. Already the IJritish arms in India have given 
herald of its approach, and spread into the heart of Asia 
AWn^, terrors of the English name and the justice of the 
un!)^^'oi- I'ow wc see the race of Japhet 

lected E»- setting out to people the isles of the Eastern seas, and 
472!’ the seeds of another Europe and a second England sown 
in the regions of the sun." ^ 

Less momentous in its ultimate consequences than this 
all-important subject of colonial emigration, but far more 
interesting at the time to the inhabitants of the dominant 
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islands, tlio tonic of Po.ht-Oppicb Hkfoum at this period chap. 

awakened a larj'o portion of public attention. Mr Row- ' 

land Hill was the principal author of the great change 
which was cro long adopted by Government, and i>c Port-laice 
found a zealous coadjutor in Parliament in Mr Wallace 'nrHiii'f 
of Kelly, the member for Greenock. Ilis plan consisted p*"- 
in at once reducing the postage of all letters, which at 
that period were variously charged, for inland distance, 
from 2d. to Is. 2d., to Id. for every distance. The pro- 
bable increase in the number of letters transmitted from 
this great reduction would, he contended, ere long com- 
pensate to the exchequer the consequences of the reduc- 
tion of rates ; and even if it should prove otherwise, the 
facilities given to mercantile communication, and the vast 
advantages of a groat increa.se in friendly and domestic 
intercourse, were well vvorth purchasing at the co.st of an 
inconsiderable diminution of revenue. It was truly said, 
that if Government were to lay ^ tax of sixpence on 
every person .yteakimj to their children, the injustice of 
the ta.x would be so universally felt that it Mould not 
stand twenty-four hours ; yet M-hat ditl'cronce is there 
when parents are prohibited from M jiting to their chil- 
dren, or children to their parents, unless they pay that 
tax in the shape of postage ? That the postage of letters 
is too high, is decisively proved by the fact that, betMcen 
the years 1815 and 1835, the Post-office revenue, instead 
of increasing, had remained stationary ; whereas, from the 
mere augmentation of population, it should have increased 
X507,500. There was much force in these considerations ; 
and such M’as the enthusiasm which they excited among 
the mercantile classes, and the pressure they exerted upon 
the legislature, that, after much opposition, the scheme 
was at length adopted by Government, by a bill introduced 
into the Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
July 5, 1839, wdiich became law on 17th August 
after. The majority for its adoption was no less than 2sk ’ 
102.^ A fourpenny rate was at lirst adopted for a few 
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ciiAi*. Mooks ; but the roiluccil rate of a penny lor each liall- 
x.xxviii. . , . I 1 ■ , . 

ounce came into operation on the loth Januai '. Ib iO. 

iMo. Seventeen years have now elapse*! since tiiis i^reat 
iifsuitsuf chan<'c Nvas adojitcil. ami exiicricncc has ainph tested its 

iVeniea- ‘ . ... , , , 

Mitc. results. In one point ot view they have bi'cn satis- 
factory, in another the reverse, ity a return pre.sented 
to the House of C'oininons in IS-IO, it appeare*! that the 
number of letters had (juadrnpled since tiie introduction 
of the new system in lb40.'‘ So far there is e\erv rea- 
son for coinrratuiation ; for so ureat an increase in inter- 
nal communication could not have taken place without a 
vast mhlition to luiman happines.s, and no..smull strenotli- 
eniiiji of doine.stic love, the strongest safeguard of liiimau 
virtue. Hut if the effects of this change upon the re- 
venue are considered, and the ultimate results to the 
general taxation of the empire, a very different conclu- 
sion must bo formed. The net revenue from the Post- 
office of the I nitod Kingdom before the change was 
£l, 648,000; and in 1850, after ten years’ opcration,t it 
was only iTdd.oOe — it having sunk the year after the 
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— Pouter’s Prourcss of the Nation^ p. 714, 3d edit. 
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iiiLrodticlion of the cliauL'e to .C-H 0,000, since which chap. 

• XVXVIII 

there h;is been a progressive advance. The.se figures J ' 

appear in .sonic degree to jn.stifj the expectations held 
out as 10 the increase in the nuinher of letters posted 
eoniiiig at length to comjien.sate the reduction in the rate.s 
of pu.st.ige ; hilt t!i<-y prove to he altogether illusory, 
ami to 1 -ad to a directly oppo.sitc concln.'-ion. when a fact, 
carefully conceahal by the Liberal.-^, but whicii lia.s since 
In'cn c'.tracted from Lord .John lius.sel], in a debate on 
the navy e.stiniato.s, i.s taken into coiisiiloration. This i.*;, 
that when the penny postage wa.s introduced, the whole 
expense of the packet service, which formerly had been 
borne by the Post-office, amounting to £784,000 a-ycar, 
was iliroton upon the ncmj. If this large sum were re- 
placed as a charge on the Post-office, which it should be 
to make the compari.son fair, it would more than absorb 
the whole present surplus revenue derived from that 
cstablhshinent ; so that, literally speaking, it is not now 
so/j'-snppotiiin/. The reason is, that the e.xpense of the 
establishment, even vvithout the packet service, lia.s been 
so much increased by the change: before 1850 it had 
doubled, having risen from .Co’70,000 to £1.320,000, 
while the gross rcceijits had declined from .£2,500.000 to 
.£2,105,000. The failure of the scheme, in a linancial 
point of view, ajipears still more clearly when it is recol- 
lected that the foreign and colonial postage, especially to 
America and the colonics, is still charged at the old 
heavy rate.s, though, to keep up the illusion, it forms part 
of the liritish penny-postage returns ; and that a consi- 
derable addition has since the change been made to this , „ 

~ ^ Porter s 

branch of revenue, by making the Post-office the vehicle, rrocressof 
winch it was not before, tor the cheap conveyance ofru, rij. 
book.s and parcels.' 

The truth is, that the penny postage has broken down, ^ 
so far as raising any surplus received from this source is Cau»«of 
concerned, from a very obvious cause, and which, in recent M.tourc. 
times, has occasioned the ruin of many other branches of"'”’'®”"®’ 
revenue, and is one main cause of the disappearance of 
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CHAP, the sinkinff-fuml, uml constant tinancial emharrassnunt 
WXVIII • . ^ 

in which the country has since been involved. This is, 

that the reduction, liowovcr e.xpcdicnt and proper to a cer- 
tain extent, was carried much too far. It is tlic jfrcato.st 
possible mistake to assert, as is so often done by the 
cheapening party, that you can never lower duties too 
much, and that the only secure foundation for a largo 
revenue is an evanescent taxation. Under such a system 
* it will very soon disappear altogether. Had a 3d. or 
2d. postage for all letters been introduced, it would have 
been hailed as a great boon by the nation, and would 
soon have ielded a surplus revenue, in the first case, of 
in the last of ,i^S00,b0O a-year ; whereas, 
under the penny system, it in reality does not pay its 
own e.xpcnse, if the packet-service e.\pense.s, the cost of 
which was formerly paid by the 1‘ost-oflicc, arc brought 
to it.'t debit. The effects of this great mistake have 
been very serious, and are now, it is to be feared, irre- 
mediable. Coupled with the general failure of the 
revenue in other departments at this period from the 
monetary crisis, the great deficit of i.'l,oU0,000 a-ycar 
from the I’ost-oHice occasioned such a chasm in the 
revenue that a great efibrt to replace it became indis- 
pensable ; and recourse was necessarily had to what Sir 
R. Peel had shortly before justly called “ the dire scourge 
of direct taxation.” This rash and excessive change in 
the Post-office is thus to be regarded as the parent of the 
income-tax, now imposed as a lasting burden on a small 
portion of the nation ; and a part of the general system, 
since so extensively carried out, of taking the weight of 
direct taxation entirely off the shoulders of the dominant 
multitude, and laying it on a few hundred thousands of 
the community. 

Another matter seriously occu[)icd the attention of the 
House of Commons and Parliament in this year, arising 
out of the perhaps imprudent exercise of that unknown 
and ill-defined power, the privilege of Parliament. The 
origin of the dispute was this : In the vear 1836. Lord 
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Cliicf-.Jiisiicc I )cimiun declared from the bench that the chap. 
.'lutliority of the llon.se of Commons could not justify the 
))uhlicati<tn of a libel, while the house maintained that 
wiiut was printed and pnbli.shcd imdcr tiic direction or stoekdik-i 
by the authority of the liouse could not be quostioned in 
any court of law, not even the highest. A committee of 
the House of Commons, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, reported to this effect on 30th May 18^7, and 
the house resolved in the same terms, declaring any at- 
tempt to question this a violation of the privileges of 
Parliament.’* [Meanwhile Messrs Hansard, tlie parlia- 
mentary printers and publishcr.s, had published in the par- 
liamentary proceedings certain reports on prison.?, in one 
of which a book, published by Messrs J. and J. Stock- 
dale, found in a prison, was severely animadverted upon. 

Upon thi.s Stockdale prosecuted the Hansards for libel, 
who in their turn jtleaded the authority and privilege of 
Parliament. Lonl Denman overruled the defcncc.+ The 
Hansards declined to plead to the court as incompetent, 
and the re.sult was that judgment went by default, , 
and the damages were assessed at .I'dou by the jury in 
the sheriff court.^ Stockdale pressed for instant cxceu- Ann. 
tion, and the Sherills of London, Messrs M'illiam Lvans is-l’i. 
and John Whcelton, having in vain petitioned for delay, 


♦ The resolutions of tlio House of Comiuons wore as follows - 
“ 1. That tlio ]>owor of publi.-'hing sueli of iti> ro}'ort>, procectiiiig?, and votes 
as it shall deem necessary and conducive to the inihUe iutcre^t.*< is an csscntul 
jnciilont to the constitutional freedom of Vurliamont, mere especially of this 
hou.M* as the represcutalivo portion of it, 

** II. That by the law ami piivilegcs of rarliamcnt this house has the sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon the existence and extent of its privi- 
leges, and that the institution or prosccutiou of any action, suit, or other pro- 
ceedings, for the purpose of bringing them into discussion or decision befoi*o 
any court elsewhere than a rarliamcnt, is a high breach of such privilege, and 
rendem all parties concerned therein amenable to its just displeasure, ami to 
the punishment consequent thereon.** — Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, May ,'U), 1837 ; Pari. Ikh. xlv, 981, and xlix. 1101. 

+ Lord Deiiiuau said, “ 1 entirely disagree from the law* laid down by the 
learned counsel for the defendants. My dii’oction to you, Mibject to a question 
hereafter, is, that the fact of the House of Commons having directed Messrs 
Hansard to p\iblish all their parli.amcntary reports is no justiHcatiou for them, 
or for any bookseller who publislios a parliamentary roi^ort containing a libel 
against any man.** — -Iww. Ucg. 1810, p. 17. 
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xxx’vm coinpcllod to assess and levy tlic damages, wliith 

— ■ was done by an execution in the Hansards’ prciuises, on 

12th November. 

The SheriiFs, anxious to gain time in the hope that some 
e escaping the dilemma in which tlicy were placed 

riffs might be discovered, delayed, after the execution, paying 
privilege, the money to the Messrs Stockdale, Upon this the 
Jao. 17. Court of Queen’s Jlench granted a rule calling on the 
Sheriffs to .show cause why they did not pay the money 
to the .Me.ssrs Stockilalo, ami at the same time the 
House of Coninions ordered them to the bar of the house 
to answer for breach of privilege in not paying back the 
money to the Messrs Hansard. Tlie Shorilfs tlien could 
not avoid either cominitment by the Court of Queen’s 
Uench for disobedienee of its orders, or by the House of 
Comimiiis fur breach of privilege. They preferred, like 
intrepid men. doing the duty to which they were sworn 
as executors of the law ; and having ajtj'eared in their 
Jau. JO. scarlet robc.s of oflicc at the bar of the house, and declined 
.saying anything in defence of their performance of their 
duty as ollicers of the Court of (,>ueen’.s Hench, they were, 
on the motion of J.,ord .John ku.s.'-ell, committed for con- 
tempt of court. When taken, under a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, a few day.s after, to the Court of (,Jueen’.s Bench, 
they were loudly cheered in the (h)urt, the whole bar 
standing ; and while they remained in custody', they were 
visited by a large and not the least resjtoetablc portion of 
both houses of Parliament. The sensation in the country 
was very great, and the j)rc.ss generally applauded the 
courageous conduct of the olTicer.s who a.s.scrted the supre- 
macy of law' against what w'a.s almost universally coii- 
linToifi!*'’’ sidered an unconstitutional stretch of the House of Com- 
Tomi They remained in custody till April 1.5, when 

discharged, by order of the liousc, in consc- 
‘jo,4o,S7.’ qucnce of a bill having become law adjusting this delicate 
and painful matter in future.^ * 

* Mr Shcrifr Whcclton liad been previously disclmrgcd on account of ill- 
licaltb. — Ann. 1C40, p. 46. 
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In this distressing collision between the 

and the highest court of law in the kingdom, it would ' 

appear that the House of Commons was right in the 
main pohit for which they contended, and wrong in the BcSmUod* 
mode of attaining it which they adopted. As freedom '* * 
of debate is indispensable to a legislative assembly, so the 
same immunity must be extended to all its reports and 
proceedings ; and if the house itself enjoys that privilege, 
it is impossible to hold that their publication can be made 
the foundation of punishment or damages ; for of what 
value in a free community is free discussion in the legis- 
lature, if its publication is prevented to the country ? On 
tills account, without questioning the decision of the 
Queen’s Hcnch in jioint of law, it may well be doubted 
whether it had cither justice, reason, or expedience for its 
support. In the object for which they contended, there- 
fore, the House of Conunons was clearly in the right, 
and it was an object essential to the utility and due dis- 
charge of its functions by a legislative and deliberative 
assembly. Hut, on the other hand, they .^cem to have 
been equally wrong in the mode in which they attempted 
to enforce it, especially against the SheriH's. The Court 
of Queen’s Hcnch having determined that the privilege of 
Harliamcnt was no defence against the publication of a 
libel, neither the plainlilf, in an action founded on such 
publication, nor the Sherill's who carried the judgment 
for damages into execution, were the lit objects of the 
censure or punishment of the House of Commons. 

In particular, to proceed against the Sherilfs, who 
merely did their duty as executors of the law they were Ooutinued. 
sworn to obey, and for disobedience of which they were 
liable to commitment, was a stretch of power clearly con- 
ti’ary to justice, and which, it is to be hoped, will never 
be repeated. If any party was liable, it was Lord Den- 
man and the judges of the Queen’s Hcnch. who pronounced 
the judgment which the Sherilfs only executed as oflicers 
of the law. The remedy, without trenching on private 
right, was in their own hands, and consisted in yielding 
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xxxvm decision of the law in the mean lime, aiul 

passinji act wiiich should render svieh iu\asion of llio 
iKio. privilege of rarliamoiit impossihlc in fiitnro. Tliis ac- 
cordinglv W'as done bv an act brought in by l-ord .lolin 
Russell, whicli received tlie royal assent on 1 Ith April 
Apii' u, 1840, whereby all actions founded on nrocet a line's in 
rarliainent printed by order of either House of Parlia- 
ment, were protected from prosecution. This bill i)Ut 
the matter on fts right footing, which, it is to bo hoped, 
will never again bo disturbed. And without imputing 
arty improjier or tyrannical motives to the majority in 
the House of Commons which supported Ministers in 
these proeecdings, it may without hesitation be affirmed 
that their end w as right, but their means were wrong, and 
that Mr Hvans and Mr W'heelton, who, in such trying 
circumstances, asserted the supre macy of the law, deserve 
a place in the glorious pantheon of Rritish patriots. 

Ireland, during the years ls;P) and 1840, remained 
f'amc state, as to agrarian outrage, in which it had 
lury, ai d SO loDg beoii, altlioiigli, fioiu tlic alliaiicc wliicli had now 
been contracted between the Romish leaders and the 
Government, it was no longer directed to j)olitical olijeets. 
The former Iicgan with a»i ominous event ; for on the 
1st January Ib-lO, Lord Norhury was mortally wounded 
by the ball of an assas.siii, nitliin sight almo.st of his own 
home, and not more than a few hundred yards from the 
eburebyard df Durrow, where thirty or forty persons were 
attending a funeral, who, as usual, made uo attempt cither 
to arrest or pursue the criminal. 'J’hc carl lingered till 
the in extreme agony, when he expired, leaving hehiml 
him the regrets of every one who knew him, for a more 
kind-hearted benevolent man, both in private life and 
as a landlord, never existed. This tragic incident pro- 
duced, as well it might, a great sensation throughout 
United Kingdom, and led to motions for prodne- 
’ ’ tion of papers relative to Irish crime, ^ and aniTnatcd 
debates in both Houses of Parliament on the subject, 
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wliidi tln’cw {^rcat light on the social state of that ill- 
starred <')iintry. ' 

l'’rom the facts eliciUal in tliese debates, it appeared 
that agrarian outrages had considerably increased in the 
course <if the years 183G and l,s37.'" In 1836 and 
1837,110 less than 51!> rewards for murders were pub- 
lished, but only nineteen were claimed. In 1836 the 
whole police of Ireland were put under the direction of 
the central office in Dublin ; and the effects of this 
improred system appeared in a great increase in the num- 
ber of convictions, both for serious crimes and minor 
offences ; but the returns exhibited an awful picture of 
the extent to which violence and bloodshed had come to 
pervade the rural districts of the country. In 1825, the 
committals for serious crimes in all Ireland were 15,51.5 ;t 
in 1838 they had riscu to 25,443, though the inhabit- 
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According to the returns of the C'lerk of tho Poaco and Cnowu, the Police re- 
turns fur tlic ycixm 1 ainl 1837 wore 1 4, SO I ami 1 .1.7-3 rospootivcly, which was 
an obvious mistake, from tho police, who in these years made the returns, then 
for the liinjt time introduced, not uiidei'standing the EnglUh system. Lord Mor- 
peth, in tl»c debato on Iri.sh crime in the House of Commons {Purl. T>iK xlvii. 
32‘2, 7th March 18301, tpioled thedork of tho Peaces returns as tho true ones. 
Tiio dilieronce, which sorely perplexed the members of both houses who spoke 
on the subject, is cttsily explained without supposing inaccuracy in either re- 
turn, and is quite apparent to any one praetienlly ac(|uainted with the .Mibjcct. 
It arises from tho different cI<mm o/ of$a included in tho returns, whether tlioy 
include any of the summary convictions or not Tho Trisli police, in 1837 aiul 
ISfS, excluded many of the committals reported by the Clerks of the Peace 
from their returns, from regarding them os police cases, though reported by the 
Clerks of tho Peace os grave offences tried at the assizes, which was erroneous^ 
contrary to tho practice in England and Scotland, and avoided in subsequent 
years. 
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xxxviii period, liad not increased more 

'J-L — ■ than a fifth. The convictions for minor oifenccs Imd 
increased in a similar proportion, and at the close of the 
period still more rapidly ; in the last eighteen months 
prior to December 1838, they were no less than 86,000 ! ^ 
But the most melancholy iact was one brought forward 
by Mr Stanley, that in the year 1838, in eleven counties of 
Ireland, exclusive of Tipperary, there were 277 committals 
for murder, and only three convictions ! Among so many 
deplorable and melancholy facts, it was consolatory to 
find that there Avere some gleams of reviving prosperity, 
indicating what might be anticipated if a suitable system 
of government were permanently established in the coun- 
1 Ann. Ueg. try. Tlic propoitioii of convictions to committals had 
47' Vi; ’ steadily increased of late years, and came to be abput 71 
!'‘r^L‘'sof per cent of the whole — being nearly the same jiroportion 
t'wV''iCr’ Mngland ; and the price of land had risen in most 


xxwi. 

\ v\i\. 
--.w. 


countio.s from twenty to twenty-three, and even twenty- 
live years' purchase — being nearly as high as in England 


or Scotland.' 


But though the rural districts were thus disturbed and 
Aiiunneof .staiucd witli blood, the violence of the pcoide was not 

thelrovetn- , 

mint with directed against the uovernment, and this constituted an 
essential difl'erenco beUveen the agitation at this time and 


what it had been on jirevious occasions. The l^rccursuv 
Asaoridtion, which had been set on foot by Mr O'Connell 


on the proclaiming down of the Catholic Association by 
the liOrd-Licutenant, had now, since the alliance of Eord 
.Melbourne’s Administration and the Roman Catholics, 
come to be entirely devoted to the support of Covern- 
ment, and was, in fact, their main-stay against the increas- 
ing hostility of the Engli.sh county members. On March 
6, 1839, Mr O’Connell .said, at a meeting of the Prccur- 


* SrMMxiiY Convictions. 

July to December 1837, . . . 74,3.36 

January to June ls5.38, . . . 74,53.0 

June to December 1838, . . . 86,615 

— Ann. lieg. 1830, p. 42, 
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sor Association in Dublin : “ What am I here for 1 To chap, 

call ujyon all Ireland to rally round the Minintry ; to t ' 

call for my 2,000,000 of Precursors ; to call on the 
inhabitants of all the counties, towns, boroughs, cities, 
and villages in Ireland, to meet at once, and second me 
in my undertaking. Do not speak of that Irishman that 
docs not become a Precursor. Let Sunday week be the 
day, .and on that day let every parish meet and adopt 
petitions on the subject. We uant no packed juries, no 
dishonest judges ; ue wantonly c(piality : refuse us this, 
and then, in the day of your weaknc.ss, dare to go to war 
with the most insignificant of the powers in Eurojie.” 

And at a meeting held in the Theatre- Jloyal, Dublin, on 
April 11, with the Duke of Leinster in the chair, and all 
tlic Wliig nobility in attendance, he said : '• The shout 
that tliis day emanates from the T’hcatrc will be heard 
iifSt tritephens’, and it will cheer the heart of the Queen 
in St James’s. Let her Majesty be menaced by the 
ferocious dc.'^pots of the northern desert ; let Franco, a 
country in which the king and the people seem aiH'cted 
with a periodical insanity, break her fetters again ; but 
let her be governed as slic has been by Normanby, and 
as she Mould bo by Lord Forte.'^cuo. and if any hos- 
tile step dared to tread upon the Queen's dominions, tlje 
foe to the throne shall cither surrender or be dashed into e.’. 
the sea.” ' 

The great circumstance which had rendered the govern- 
ment of Lord Normanby so popular vvith the populace in i.ordXor- 
Ircland, was the wholesale liberation of criminals, which, in ^^hole^ale 
spite of all the complaints on the subject in the British Par- 
liaraeut, had continued throughout all his .administration. 

The subject was brought under the notice of the House 
of Lords by Lord Brougham, in an eloquent speech, in 
which, amidst some of his habitual exaggeration, there was, 
it is to be feared, too much truth. He thus describetl the 
manner in which these jail-deliveries were conducted : 

“ Ills Excellency came to a certain town, and was imme- 
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rvtftni attended by the popalaco to tlie jail. He entered 

'theiApri^on, a certain proportion of the prisoners wore 
p|)^ed befiHre him, and those who were recommended bjr 
the jairer, often on the spot^ wero liberated without farther 
inquiry. At Clonmell, lately, fifty-seven prisoners were 
drawn up in the yard, and received their pardon, while 
two hundred remained within the walls, who were not so 
exliibited ; so that everything depended on the Jailer, and 
the man who liad been oftenest in jail would find most 
favour ill his eyes. The wild bird would flap his wings 
against the cage, wliile that which had been hatched in 
slavery 'would never assail the wires with a feather of liis 
pinions. Every where there was exhibited the same want 
of caution. In the suuuucr of 1S3(;, two hundred and 
forty prisoners were discharged by the Lord-Lieutenant by 
verbal orders, during a progress through part of Ireland. 
It is absolutely necessary to bring the matter before 
Parliament ; for not only has it been sanctioned by a 
narrow majority of the House of Commons, but it has 
been approved by a letter written, the day after the last 
dissolution of Parliament, by Lord .John Russell, then 
Home Secretary. If no step be taken, and that promptly, 
to express an opinion upon the true method in which the 
prerogative of the Crown is to be exercised in these high 
and paramount duties, you will again sec many an instance 
of that which Ireland has so lately exhibited — of mercy, 
‘ Pati. Deb. now uo loiigcr a solemn duty, but transformed into an 
mi; A^n. empty pageant ; a pageant ivliicli exhibits justice and 
mercy in altered places — mercy blessed while justice 
Hw’sw’ "’ceps.” Lord Brougham’s resolution, condemning Lord 
4(a,469. Normanby’s administration in this particular, was carried 
by a majority of 34 — the numbers being 86 to .52.^ 

It is humiliating to find that, in the midst of all these 
multiplied evils — social, economical, and administrative — 
under which Ireland laboured, the only remedy which 
the Government had to propose was tlie extension of the 
municipal franchise to every occupant of a subject worth 
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fire pouiids a-^'ear ; and the only remedy of the Conser- chap. 
vatives to raise it to tea pounds, at which it was finally 
fixed! Poor-laws to a certain extent had been already ^ 
introduced — ia 1837 ; but there was no attempt to b«8^ok» 
establish railways or manufactures, to extend industry iu^"^of 
any way in a country where the wages of labour were 
sixpence a-day, or to promote emigration in one where 
above two millions were in a state of pauperism ! To bleed proposed, 
the plethoric patient was obviously the only remedy 
when he was labouring under apoplectic symptoms ; but 
whenever anything of the kind Avas proposed in the 
House' of Commons, the matter was adjourned till next 
session, or the House was counted out. The emigration 
during the years of intense sulfering — from lis38 to 
1842 — was inconceivably small, when it is recollected 
what it has since become. In 1838 it was only 33,222 
from the whole empire I Much of this unfortunate blind- 
ness is no doubt to be a.scribed to the unfortunate dogma 
of the political economists, then so generally received, 
that emigration was worse than useless, because it only 
made those who remained at home increase the faster. 

“ Our present radical evil,” said Lord Jeffrey, “ is the 
excess of our productive powers, the want of demand for 
our manufactures and industry, or, in other words, the 
excess of our population. And for this, I afraid, 
there is no radical cure but sfarvinij out the surplus, 
horrible as it is. Emujration can do t'oj/ij>araf/re/y bura-s uf* 
iiothlufj.”^ If is a curious commentary on these opin-u. 
ions, which for a quarter of a century entirely governed 
the country, that in' ten years prior to ISod, no less than 
2,080,000 emigrants left Ireland alone, and that in con- 
sequence the workhouses were deserted, and the wages 
of labour, for the first time in the memory of man, in sionen- ««- 
the Emerald Isle, rose to a level with, those in Great JT'’'' "' 
lirit‘',in.‘* 

Hut much also of the extraordinary blindness of all 
parties to the real cause of the misery of Ireland is to be 

VOI,. VI. 2 D 
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as(»ribed to the' drca^twt^ of its haviag become, from 
— ^ an unforeseen consequence of the Reform Bill, the great 
. battle-field for the parties which contended for the mastery 
wwA* in the country. Ministers having come to depend oft a 
from majority of 15 to 20 in the Horise of Commons, coni- 
posed entirely of Irish Roman Catholic members, it 
became vital to the one party to secure their support — 
to the other to diminish their numbers. Hence the 
battle of parties was fought in Ireland ; and the main 
thing attended to in any measures relating to tfiut 
country wa.s,. not the good of its inhabitants, or the 
alleviation of its suflcriiig, but the adoption of measures 
whicli might gratify the Romish priesthood, and secure 
or extend their inllucncc in the elections. The project 
to take £100,000 a-ycar from the Protestant Church, 
and to give every starving peasant worth £5 a-ycar a 
municipal vote, had not the slightest tendency to remove 
the real causes of Irish distress, but a very great one to 
secure the support of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and their nominees in the House of Commons. Thus 
Ireland was worse than neglected — it was misunderstood; 
and though its concerns were continually brought before 
the legislature, they were so in relation to projects 
which, by endangering a fierce party-strife, and occasion- 
ing a pj^lougcd struggle between the two houses of 
Parliament, rendered the nation every day more insen- 
sible to the only measures which could by possibility 
administer to it any relief. 

But pressing as the state of Ireland M’as, it and all 
Depi'omUe Other Considerations yielded to a still* more urgent mat- 
Lan(^. * ter, and that was the state of tlie Finance.s. Under the 
combined effect of five bad seasons in succession, and 
the contraction of the currency, which, under the existing 
system, was the inevitable result of the import of grain 
and export of gold which they occasioned, the revenue 
had declined to such a degree that aU the efforts to 
cfiTect retrenchment in every department made by the 
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Goyernmen^afid tb^y were great and many — ^had been 

unable to prev^t a great and growing deficit. The 

national in^me, which in 1836 had been*£48,591,000, ’***' 
had sunk in 1840 to £47,567,000; while the national 
expenditure, in spite of every effort at economy, had in- 
creased from £48,093,196 in the former, to £49,169,000 
in the latter. In thjg state of matters, the desperate 
plunge in quest of popularity made by the Government 
in adopting the penny- postage brought matters to a 
crisis; for it at once cut £1,780,000 off tl>e revenue — viz., 
£1,000,000 in direct and 'admitted loss of income from 
the Post-office, and £780,000 additional charge imposed 
on the navy after the change, for the packet senicc. 

The result was, in 1841, a deficit of above £^,100,000 ; 
a state of things, in a period of Continental peace, so ’ . 
disastrous, that it struck universal consternation into the 
country.* Sir R. Peel, who had the best access to cor- 
rect reports of income, stated the amount of the deficits, 
when he came into office in the end of 184‘1, for the five 
preceding years, at the enormous sum of £10,000,000 
sterling, t This state of things was the more alarming 
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that it was cvidont that the limits of imliri'ct taxation 
had boon reached; for the Chancellor of the lixchniner 
had, in May* 1810, imposed per cent additional on 
Customs and Excise, and 10 percent on asst^sed taxes, 
and the result had been in the highest degree illustrative 
of the real state of the country, and causes of the embar- 
rassments of the Treasury. For^thc estimated increase 
on the Customs and Excise was £1,895,000; whereas the 
actual increase was only £206,000— being, instead of 5 
per cent, but little more than one half per cent ; whereas 
the increase on the assessed taxes was £311,357, being 
1 1 [ per cent — con.siderably more than bad been expected. 
It was evident, therefore, that the limits of indirect 
taxation, for the time at least, had been reached, and 
that nothing loinuined, in Sir Robert Eoel’s words, but 
the “ dire scourge of direct taxation.” * *• 

Tills state of tilings was the more alarming, that while 
the chief sources of revenue were thus visihly failing, or 
had reached their extreme limit, the jiuhlic necessities, 
owing to the stale of the national affairs in many parts 
of the world, loudly called for a great increase in tln^ 
national annamonts by sea and land.. Affairs were so 
imminent in the J.ovant that -a collision between the 
English and Frencli fleets in that quarter might be 
hourly expected, (.’anada had recently before been in 
open rebellion; the West Indies were only hindered by 


weakness from following its example; a great and costlv 

* Produce of Cu>tomH and Pxcido, 1630, wan . £37,01 

r.'stiinatod produce of increase of 5 per cent, . 1 , 890,575 

• £39,807,081 

Actual produce, .... 38,118,2*21 

Real increase, . j£20C,715 

Being, not 5 per cent, but little more than ^ per cent. 

A.ssef».scd taxes, 1840, .... £2,758,590 

Produce of the fcame, 1841, . . . 3,069,947 


£311,357 

Being llj per cent — not 10 per cent, as expected. 

Ann. Hcg. 1840, 136; Docbleday, ii. 344. 
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war, fraii"lifc with imminent clan-'cr, liad been wa-red in ciiaj* 

Aliyiaiiistan ; hostilities was ftoing on on a great scale ' 

will) tluj (Chinese empire; and at home an insurrection 
from the Chartists had recently taken place, and was 
again tlircatened. On ;ill sides the Government was 
assailed with applications for ships, men, and money; 
yet where to find them, with a growing deficit in the 
revenue, which had come now to exceed two millions 
a-year, and in a country where the limits of indirect 
taxation bad evidently been reached, seemed an impos- 
sibility. 

The country distinctly perceived their perilous circum- 
stances, and they generally ascribed them to the imbe* 
cility and want of business habits in the Government, opinion oo 
which was almost entirely composed of the Whig nobi- 
lity. The opinion, in consequence, had become general 
in all ranks, excepting their own immediate dependants, 
that an entire change of government had become neces- 
sary to face the public necessities, that the administra- 
tion of public afiairs by a few Whig families was out of 
date, and that a large infusion of the commercial interests 
of the country into the Cabinet had become indispensable. 

The opinion, in particular, was all but univci'sal, that they 
were especially deficient in knowledge of finances, and 
that to that the deplorable state of the Exchequer was 
to be ascribed. There can be no doubt that there was 
much injustice in these judgments. The Whig Ministry 
was by no means responsible for the disastrous state of 
the finances — at least, not in a greater degree than their 
opponents had been. They had carried retrenchment 
and reduction of the national armaments by sea and 
land to the most extreme point, and increased neither 
till the public necessities rendered it absolutely indis- 
pensable. They had given in, it is true, to the desperate 
idunge of the penny postage ; but in so doing the House 
of Commons had cordially supported them, and the mag- 
nitude of the general distress probably at that period 
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CHAP, rendered some allcviatius measure indispensable. The 

’true cause of tbc peuury of the Exchequer, as of the 

suffering of the nation, was the establishment of a 
monetary system entirely dependent on the retention of 
gold, which, in seasons of scarcity, it was ^impossible to 
retain ; but that, though by far the greatest mistake of 
the age, and the parent of boundless disasters, was not 
in a peculiar manner the fault of the Government, but 
was shared with them by the greater part of the House 
of Commons and a decided majority of the Conservative 
Opposition. 

The alarming state of the country after the riots at 
Newport, and the incessant demands 
army ia for additional troops to Canada, the West Indies, and 
India, from the important events of which they had be- 
come the theatre, led the Government to propose a slight 
increase of 5(»0U men to the military force of tlm country, 
by raising the strength of each regiment of infantry from 
739 to 800 men. Small as this addition was, and evi- 
dent as wa.s the necessity under which it was proposed, 
it was strongly opposed by Mr Hume and the Hadical 
party. The effect of this vote was to raise the military 
force of the country, including India, to 109,818, of 
whom 27,<H)0 were charged on the revenues of the latter 
country, leaving 82,000 to be provided for by Great 
.March rt, Britain. This force was, in 1840, increased to 121,112 

15V40 

men, of whom 28,213 w'ere employed in India, and 
charged on- its finances, leaving 92,899 for wliosc main- 
. tenance the country at home was to provide. Mr Hume 
j strongly objected to this increase, and moved that it 

iii)0;Ann. sliould bc roduccd to 81,319 men ; but the larger num- 
‘5ith ber was carried by a majority of 92, the numbers being 
100 to 8.1 

Small as this force was for a country involved in a dcs- 
perate conflict in India and China, and threatened with an 
thTl!”” immediate rupture with France, which had 300,000 dis- 
posable men under arms, the state of the navy at the same 
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period was still more alarming. Lord Colchester brought chaP. 
this important subject under the notice of the house on 6th 
February 1840, and, referring to the Admiralty reports 
just published, he stated that our whole force on the home 
station consisted of thrce'guard-ships, manned by a third of 
their complement^and therefore incapable of puttiifg to sea ; 
one frigate of 36 guns, and some schooners. There were 
two sail of the line at Lisbon, twelve in the Mediterra- 
nean, and one or two in other quarters of the globe — in all 
only twenty. On the other hand, the official reports 
proved that the Russians had 28 sail of the line, 18 
frigates, and 39 smaller vessels, carrying in ail 3672 
guns and 30,087 men, in the lialtic, and 13 sail o£ the 
line, 11 frigates, and 17 smaller vessels in the Black Sea, 
carrying 1956 guns and 14,300 men. France at the 
same period had 34,000 seamen in the royal service,- 
being only 1000 leas than the number in this country, 
and 40 sail of the line ready for sea, of wliich 20 were 
afloat and fully manned, besides 12 frigates, 20 steamers, 
and 90 smaller vessels. Thus France, which had no 
colonial dependency except Algiers, had as large a naval 
force as Great Britain, whose fleets were necessarily 
scattered over the globe, in defence of her immense 
colonial possessions. Lord Miuto, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, admitted, in his place in Parliament, 

“ that we had not ships enough in commission to cope 
with the whole Russian Jl’eet, if that fleet were also in 
commission, and prepared to take the ^eas against us ; 
but it was not necessary that we should be in such a situa- 
tion at this moment.” What rendered this state of things 
peculiarly alarming was, that the naval establishment, in 
every one particular, was less at this time than it had 
been in 1 792, when the population w as not a half, nor its 
resources a fourth, of what they had since become, while 
our colonial dependencies, requiring defence in every 
quarter of the globe, had more than doubled since the 
former period ; and so far from being at peace, we were 
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xxxvFfi ^ serious war with the greatest power in Asia, 

— ■ and on. the verge of one with the greatest in Europe. It 
has been truly said, that on looking back to the extraordi- 
nary infatuation of these times, and the enormous perils 
with which it was attended, we feel as if reflecting on the 
^o^®*^cnts of a somnambulist on the edge of a precipice, 
1314 . whom a single false step might at any moment have pre- 
cipitated into the abj'ss.*^*' 

gg Serious as those considerations were, and pregnant, to 
uicSou'^ I'll® prophetic eye, with disaster in future times, they were. 
Corn’ll**'* tliose days of pacific occupation and severe distress, 
less generally interesting than such topics as promised, 
however remotely, relief to the universal suffering. Of 
these agitations, the cry for the abolition of the Corn Laws 
had now become the loudest and most threatening, both 
from the quarters in which it was heard and the priva- 
tions in which it originated. It is very evident now to 
what cause the extreme vehemence of the outcry on this 
subject had been owing. It arose from the extraordinary 

* Compauative State of the Xavv, Popii.ATioy, KwonrH, asp iMroRii? 
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and heretofore unprecedented combination of extremely chap. 
high prices of provisions of all sorts, in consequence of four 
bad seasons having succeeded each other without inter- 
mission, with ruinously low wages of labour in conse- 
quence of the contraction of the currency, and stoppage 
of credit originating with a monetary system dependent 
on the retention of gold, in the drain of the precious 
metals occasioned by the consequent import of foreign 
grain. It may safely be affirmed that this extraordinary 
combination produced an amount of distress which never 
before had been witnessed in British, or even in modern 
history ; and it was decisively proved by the extraordi- 
nary fact already mentioned, that one-seventh of the entire 
population of the two islands had become paupers. It 
fell with much more severity on the urban and manufac- 
turing than the rural and agricultural population •, for to 
the former the high price of necessaries was in some 
degree compensated by the high "price of agricultural 
produce, but to the latter it was aggi'avatcd by the low 
price of manufactures. The people in towns saw this, 
and writhed under its severity ; but they were ignorant 
of the cause to wliich it was owing, and lent a willing car 
to the agitators, who ascribed it all, not to the monetary 
system, but to the monopoly of grain, which was enriching 
the landlords and farmers in the midst of the general ruin. 

The suffering being universal among the working classes 
in the towns and manufacturing districts, and the remedy 
proposed for it in the free importation of foreign grain 
such as Avas on a level with every capacity, it obtained 
universal credit among these classes, and being skilfully 
improved by Cobden, Bright, and the whole orators of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, became so powerful as to portend 
important changes in the commercial policy of the nation 
at no distant period. 

Encouraged by these favourable appearances, Mr Vil- 
liers, oil 7th February 1839, brought forwai"d amotion 
to take evidence on the operation of the Corn Laws. But 
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CHAP, the attempt M'as premature : the landed influence of tlic 

* ■ great Whig magnates who formed the Cabinet was not 

sufliciontly weakened to admit of such a concession to the 
Mr viiiiers' coiuinercial interests, and the motion was resisted by the 
the repeal Ministers. Such as it was, however, the result of the 
LiiwsiubT motion evinced the indecision of Government on the sub- 
ject, and w’as hailed by the Anti-Corn-Law League as 
the harbinger, of coming triuinph». Lord John Russell 
had declared to his constituents at Stroud that the Corn 
Laws were indefensible on principle, and that the time 
had come for a change ; but in answer to Mr Villiers in 
the House, he said, “ The impression on my mind is, that it 
is my duty to oppose the motion to hear evidence at the bar. 
I have not as yet found sufficient precedents to ind.uce ine 
to adopt such a course. At the same time, as there will 
be a great deal of discussion relating to facts, when a 
mode is proposed by which these facts can be ascertained 
which is conformable to precedent, and not inconvenient 
to the house, I shall be willing, though not ready to 
propose it myself, to support such an inquiry.” The whole 
Cabinet, with the exception of Mr Poulett' Thomson, 
including Lord John llussell, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Howick, and Mr Spring Rice, voted against inquiry. The 
motion was negatived by a majority of 181 ; the numbers 
being 361 tO 172.- So strongly intrenched were the Corn 
Laws in the legislature on the very eve of their fall. In 
the House of Peers a similar motion was negatived with- 
’ out a division. Lord Melbourne declaring that “ the 

691. repeal of the Corn Laws would be the most insane pro- 

position that ever entered into the human head” ^ 
gg The Anti-Corn-Law delegates were rather encouraged 
Increased than the rcvcrso by this result, and the general excite- 
tKbjeo” ment bn the subject w'as much increased by what had 
passed in Parliament, and the evident division in the 
Cabinet on the subject. “There was no cause for despon- 
dence ; they were the representatives of three millions of 
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people ; they were the evidence that the great towns had chap. 

banded themselves together ; and their alliance would be - ' 

a Hanseatic League against their feudal Corn-Law plun- 
derers. . The castles which crowned the rocks along the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe, had once been the 
stronghold of feudal oppression, bht thoy had been dis- 
mantled bj a league, and they now only adorned the 
landscape as picturesque memorials of the past, while the 
people below had lost all fear of plunder, and tHled their ^ 
vineyards in peace.” ^ The delegates left, but only to 
meet again in Manchester, when fresh modes of agitation 
were devised, whereby it was to be carried into every 
village and hamlet of the realm. The “ Anti-Corn-Law 
Rhymes ” made their appearance at this period, and by 
expressing exactly the feeling of the urban multitude on the 
subject, soon acquired great popularity, arid powerfully 
contributed to advance the cause. There was much ability 
in many of the publications issued, and thorough know- 
ledge of the means of moving the multitude in the prac- 
tical leaders by whom they were directed ; but the great 
cause of the rapid progress and ultimate success of the 
movement was the coincidence of high prices of provi- 
sions, the result- of five bad seasons in succession, with low 
prices of manufiicturing produce, the result of the conse- 
quent contraction of the currency — a state of things so 
anomalous _ and distressing to the inhabitants of towns 
that it rendered them ready to embrace with ardour any 
project which held out the prospect even of bringing it to 
a termination. 

It is the ordinary effect of such periods of general and 
long-continued distress, to engender a feeling of irritation 
at those in authority, which often leads to attempts at 
assassination. The great and affluent 'can in reality do 
nothing so well calculated to assuage the public distress, 
so far as their means go, as engaging in festivities which 
occasion an expenditure of money, for it is the want of 
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CHAP, such expenditure which occasion.s tlic worst jiart of the 

‘_1I distress. It is grating to the feelings, however, to sec 

one class revelling in luxurj while another is pining in 
indigence, and reflection on the beneficial efl’eets of the 
expenditure comes only to those who imincdiaiely expe- 
rience its benefits. The Queen’s popularity froin this 
cause, and from no error on the part of her Majesty, 
sensibly declined in the melancholy years 1839 and 1840 ; 
and the sore feeling in the last of these years appeared in 
attempts at assassination, which, though unconnected with 
any political association, and the acts of isolated indivi- 
duals, were suggested by the general soreness and inita- 
tion which pervaded the public mind. The first of these 
was the act of a wrong-headed youth named Oxford, who, 
on 10th June 1840, fired two loaded pistols at the Queen 
as she was ascending Constitution Hill in the Park, in 
her phaeton. Happily neither shot took effect ; the 
criminal was immediately seized ; and by the mistaken 
lenity of the authorities, instead of being hanged, he was 
considered a lunatic, ai^l sentenced to confinement in an 
asylum for life. He himself afterwards said, if he had 
been hanged, there would have been no more firing at 
the Queen ; but instead of meeting with his deserts, he 
became a hero with the fine ladies of London, “ even 
members of Parliament applying for locks of his hair.” 
The consequence was, that several other half-crazy youths, 
desirous of notoriety, sought it by further attempts, or 
feigned attempts, to assassinate her Majesty, until the 
abominable practice was stopped by an Act passed in 
1841, which declared any such attempts punishable, in 
addition to transportation, by three private whippings 
in jail. This was a disagreeable result of a longing for 
l 840 ,° 245 f notoriety, and accordingly it put an effectual stop to these 
' disgraceful acts.^ Yet how alarming soever, while they 
continued they were attended with this good effect, that 
on every occasion on which they occurred they drew forth 
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expressions of the lojulty of the people and the personal oiiap. 

courage and humanity of the Sovereign. ' 

The sc.ssion of 1841, which was opened by the Queen 
in person on 26th January, took place amidst tlie general Kvtreme 
conviction that the Whig Ministry could not got through ofMiuUtcrs. 
it. The balance of parties had been so even during the 
preceding session of Pai'liameut, that it had been barren 
of legislative results. Nothing of real importance was 
cither proposed or thought of, and Government seemed 
to cling to office rather from, the instinctive desire of 
Britons not to be beatfcn, or a chivalrods feeling of de- 
votion towards the Sovereign, than from any real sense 
that they had strength enough to discharge the duties of 
Government. The penny postage had given universal 
satisfaction, as every remission of taxation (jcnerally felt 
never fails to do ; but it had made an alarming chasm of 
.£1,700,000 a-yeav in the revenue, and brought up the 
deficit to £2,500,000, which Government apparently had 
not the means of replacing. Indirect taxes on articles of 
luxury consumed had been found by experience to have 
reached its limit ; any iucreasojjad ceased to be produc- 
tive. If attempted, it would at once raise such a storm 
among the urban consumers as would prove fatal to 
any administration. Direct taxation still remained, but 
it had been pronounced by Sir K. Peel to be a “ dire 
scourge,” -and it was more than doubtful whether hi.s 
whole party, three hundred, strong, would not at once 
resist any attempt to introduce it. An universal feeling in 
consequence had come to pervade the commuuity, that 
an entire change pf Administration had become indis- 
pensable ; the Tories openly exulted at the prospect 
of a speedy accession to power, and even their cautions , 
leader did not hesitate to affirm oii several occasions, that 
a united party, led by three hundred independent racm- u. W! 
hers of Parliament, could not long remain excluded from fsTi, 
office.^ 
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■xxxvui weakness of Ministers that they were 

-■ obliged to temporise with various measures which they 

had very recently denounced in the most unmeasured 
formal Melbourne had declared in Parliament 

for Ireland, that the project of repealing the Union was little better 
“ *■ than high treason, and the idea of repealing the Corn 
Laws absolute insanity ; but with both measures Minis- 
ters, to avoid ruin, were obliged to teniporise. To con- 
ciliate O’Conriell and the Irish Catholic members, who 
composed the majority which retained them in power, 
they brought forward a bill for tlJte registration of voters 
in Ireland, the purport of which was, under the name of 
a mere regulation, to introduce a new Reform Bill, greatly 
extending the constituency, by making a rating at fve 
pounds to the poor-rate confer the parliamentary suf- 
frage. This was in effect a new Reform ' Bill reducing 
the suffmge one half, and as such it threatened the most 
dangerous consequences, especially in a country agitated 
by the cry for repeal of the Union. Accordingly it u'as 
resisted by Sir R. Peel with the whole strength of the 
Conservative party'. Tljp result was, that it was carried 
in the Commons only by a majority of fve, the numbers 
being 29.9 to 294. This small majority was justly con- 
sidered as fatal to the bill ; and the final fate of the 
measure proved that it was scarcely less so to the Ad- 
ministration. In committee. Ministers were obliged to 
agree to an amendment proposed by Lord Howick which 
raised the qualification to £8, “ a change which,” Sir R. 
Peel observed, “ disentitled them to the confidence of the 
oi" tke country.” In effect. Ministers lost credit 
essentially by the conduct pursued in regard to this bill 
ivu'i 07 *>‘ parties — with the one side of the house by 

1223. ’ bringing it in, with the other for substantially abandon- 

ing it when injtroduced.^ 

It was now evident to all the world that the Whig 
Ministry were doomed, and that it was only a’ question 
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of time when tlieir tenure of office should come to an end. chap. 
As a last resource, Lord J ohn Russell gave notice that 
on ‘the Gist May. he would move for a committee of the 
whole house to consider the acts of Parliarafent relating The whig 
to the importation of grain — the very thing which,. in the luyfit, 
preceding eession, he had opposed, and which Lord Mel- 
bourne had declared to be the greatest insanity which 
could enter into the hunian head. The discussion of this 


motion, however, and the development of the -grounds on 
which it was now to be supported by Government, was 
prevented by the tuim w'hich Parliament took beforg tlie 
day originally fixed for its discussion came on. The 
state of the finances had become so pressing, from the 
serious chasm occasioned by the penny postage and 
the decline of several branches of the revenue from the 


general distress, that it was indispensable, at all hazards, 
to^ make an attempt to fill it up. Yet was this no 
easy matter; for how ready soever, all parties might 
bo to repeal taxes, it w'as more than doubtful whether 
any of them would consent to lay them on again. At 
the same time, any increase to' the direct taxes was 
sure to be to the last degree unpopular, and resisted with 
the utmost obstinacy, especially by the. Conservative 
party. Pressed by so many difficulties, the Government 
endeavoured to steer a middle course, which, as usual in 
such cases, displeased all parties and conciliated none. The- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in opening the budget, ad- 
mitted that the deficit for the ensuing year would amount 
to .£2,421,000 ; and this deficit he proposed to make up 
by reverting- to the principles of the former Whig budget 
which had been so unceremoniously disposed of in 1831. 
His proposal was to rape the duty on colonial timber 
from 10s. to 20s. a load, and reduce that on Baltic tim- 
ber from 55s. a load to 50s. ; and to leave the duty on 
colonial sugar at its present amount of 24s. a cwt., but to 
lower the duty on foreign sugar from 63s. to 36s. From 
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xxxviii sources, owing to the increased consumplion, he cal- 

— ^ 'ciliated on an increase of revenue to the extent of 

£1,300,000. The balance of the deficicnc}' was to be 
made up b^ a fixed duty of 8*’. a quarter on foreign 
wheat; rye, 5s.-; barlej, 4s. Gd. ; and oats, os. (id. — 
while the deficiency of £1,800,000 in the last year was 
to be provided for by the issue of c.xchequcr bills to 
extent of £800,000, and appropriating, on the rc- 
of Government, £750,000 invested in the 
so. 93, 97.’ public securities in the name of the trustees of savings’ 
banks.^ 

It may well be conceived what a sensation the an- 
which is nouncement of this budget, so eminently favourable to 

lost on a « . , . . . , . , , 

division. loreign and injurious to domestic industry, produced in 
fs?!.’"’ the House and the country. The interests thus threatened 
were too strong, and had too long been protected by 
the legislature, to yield without a violent struggle. ,It 
began, accordingly, the moment the budget was an- 
nounced, and soon convulsed the country from end to 
end. The West India merchants and proprietors met 
in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow ; the Canadian 
timber mcrchapts, in Bristol and Liverpool ; the landed 
interest, in their several county towns. Universally 
the budget ivas condemned in the most unmeasured 
terms ; and such was the clamour raised that before 
the vote was taken it was evident that Ministers would 
be in a minority. Yet was the result even more de- 
cisive than had been anticipated ; for on a division on 
proposed reduction of the duties on sugar, which was 
m"' lof' debate had lasted eight nights, they 

115.’ ’ were left in a minority of 36, the numbers being 317 to 

281.2 

The arguments on this all-important question, being 
the same as those of which a summary will be given in 
the great debate on Free Trade in a subsequent chapter, 
need not be here recapitulated. But some observations 
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which fell from the Conservative leaders, who both then cjiap. 

and after\\ ards took so important a part in that (jnestion, 

deserve to be recorded. Sir Jl. I’cel said : “ Even 
though no questions of timber or corn had been nii.\ed sir R.i'eirj 
with that of sugar, I would have voted against the intro- "L- 
duetiou of slave-grown sugar into the 1'hjgli.sh market, 
not uj)on the abstract ground that conscience would 
forbid all commerce in the produce of slave labour, but 
upon a consideration of the social and moral condition of 
the West India people under the experiment now in 
progress. If the personal interests of the planters alone 
were taken into consideration, the house might possibly 
expect them to sacrifice those interests -to the public 
advantage. But much higher interests were at stake in 
the moral and social condition of the people in that part 
of the empire where wo had recently made the most 
hazardous, and, I rejoice to admit, the most successful 
experiment in the annals of the world. But it is impos- 
sible to foretell u'hat may be the consequences of that 
step, if we take the new step of introducing sugar made 
by slave labour into the market of this country. A 
sufficient quantity of sugar for home consumption may 
be obtained from the East and West Indies and the 
Mauritius, without resorting to the slave colonies. New' 
articles of remittance should.be encouraged from India, 
for its inhabitants have suffered" severely from the unre- 
stricted admission of English manufactures. . . . After 
such fearful examples, I am unable to perceive the para- 
mount obligations of those free-trade doctrines which ' 
now demand a preference, to the slave labour of Cuba 
and Brazil over the free industry of the East Indies. 

The great experiment of the extinction of slavery should 
be fully and fairly tried; but this can never bo done 
unless we give the free labour of our own colonies the 
exclusive preference over the slave establishments of 
other states. 

von. VI. 2 E 
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“ Tlic principle of Free Trade announced on the other 
side is, that, 'without reference to any otlier considera- 
tions, we should go to the cheapest market. If that is 
to be acted upon as a universal rule, without reference 
to time and circumstances, I can only say / cannot 
concur in if. Without contesting the principle in refe- 
rence to countries — if it were possible to conceive such — 
in which no previous relations existed, in a country of 
su(jii complicated relations as this, of such extensive 
empire and immense trade, the rigid application of such 
a principle would involve vs in inextricable confusion. 
Consistently with this principle, we should go to the 
cheapest market for corn and timber, and every other 
commodity. How is this reconcilable with the duty of 
8s. a quarter, still proposed to be levied on imported 
wheat, and 20s. a load on imported foreign timber ? 
The propriety of the change on the timber duties cannot 
be judged of till the details arc furnished from Canada. 
The principles 1 now maintain are those of Mr Iluskis- 
son, and on which I and my colleagues, when in office, 
have always proceeded.''^ 

“ Notwithstanding the forcible combination which has 
been formed against the Corn La'W'S — notwithstanding 
the declarations, .that cither the total repeal or the 
substitution of a fixed duty for the present scale is the 
inevitable result of the agitation which is now going 
forward — I do not hesitate to adhere to the opinion 
which I expressed last year, and .now again declare, 
that my preference is decidedly in favour of a gradu- 
ated scale to any fixed duty. I prefer the principle 

* Mr Huhkisfion Raid in 1828 : “ An honourable gentleman had spoken in 
favour of a fixed duty on grain ; abstractly that might look well in theory; but 
when wo regard the circumstances of the country and the wants of the people, 
we must «ee the impossibility of adopting such a principle. If a high perma- 
nent duty were imposed, then in seasons of scarcity the poor would bo exposed 
to sufferings, the infliction of which no claim to protection on the part of the 
corn-growers would ever justify. I said in 1815, and I say Again, that nothing 
can be more dangerous than a reliance of this country on foreign nations for 
food."' — Pari, Deb, xlviii. 635. 
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of <a graduated sliding duty to a fixed one. I do not chap. 

*' » VYWFir 

pledge myself to any rigid details ; I reserve to myself '-i——' 
the opp(u-tunitj of considering them, • I bind myself to 
the principle of a graduated scale in preference to a 
fixed one, but not to any details. The. noble lord will 
propose the adoption of a fixed duty : I will offer my 
opposition to it on the ground tliat it cannot be per- 
manent; it must be abandoned under the pressure of 
general distress in seasons of scarcity. 

“ Government talk of a great commercial crisis; they 
are themselves mainly responsible for it. They have Concluded, 
come down to the house year after year complaining of 
a deficiency, and now they boast themselves the martyrs 
of Free Trade, and apply to me for a budget, I am by 
no means surprised at the confidence of your opponents 
to do what you have shown you yourselves cannot do. 

During the period when the Administration of which I 
formed a part had held office, they had reduced the 
public debt by £20,000,000, and tlie annual charge upon 
that debt by above .£1,000,000, and yet they left a clear 
surplus of income above expenditure of £1,600,000 
when they went out of office in 1830. AVliat has come 
of that surplus now ? It has turned, on your own show- 
ing, into a deficit of £2,400,000. And this has hap- 
pened when we were impeded by all the difficulties of 
an unreformed Parliament, and you have had all the 
advantages of a reformed one — when 3'ou have had your 
own way for eleven years, during which you have enjoyed 
all the advantages of cheap government. This evil 
has occurred, not from any particular cause, but from 
general mismanagement — frolu the circumstance of Minis- 
ters clinging to office when they no longer enjoyed the 
confidence of this house or the country, and were 
unable to carry through the measures which they deem 
essential to the' public . good of the country. It is 
not for the interest of representative government and 
constitutional monarchy that such a system should con- 
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Dol licsil:itc to assist tlic slavc-owHcrs by transnortinff chap. 

tlicir produce to otlier countric.s, or refining it. Is not" 

the prete nce of conscience, under these circuni.stancc.s, a 
gross hypocrisy 'i Tlie true, the only way to externunate 
the slave-trade is, to increase the vigilance and activity of 
our own cruisers, and the stringeney of our treatie.? with 
foreign governments, to effect its abolition. Were we to 
assert, as the 0[)position now do, that free, labour cannot 
compete with slave .labour, we should bo supplying the 
advocates of slavery with the best of all arguments against 
their complying with our demand for the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and falsifying all that we liad said as to the 
advantages of freedom. 

“ The proposed budget retains duties on foreign pro- 
duce solely for the purposes of revenue. We do not Coutiuued* 
vish to see the principles of Free Trade suddenly and uni- 
versally applied, to the derangement of established inte- 
rests, and the ruin of great numbers of individuals ; we 
desire only to go on as quickly as circumstances will 
admit. All must admit that it is for the interest of Groat 
Britain to extend our foreign exports ; but how is this to 
be done if, by prohibiting duties, we virtually exclude 
theirs in return ? It will not do to urge a more liberal 
commercial policy on foreign nations, telling them that 
competition is the light aiy:! life of trade, wliile we keep 
up our own restrictive system at home. 1 1 is our doing 
so which has so long deterred other nations from adopting 
a more liberal commercial policy. This is, in particular, 
the case with Germany, France, Belgium, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Mc.xico, and the United States. Foreign countries 
listen with polite incredulity to our representations, and 
point from our theories, pressed- upon them, to our prac- 
tice embraced by ourselves. It is difficult to sec what 
reply can be made, under our present restrictive system, 
to ‘’uch answers. 

“ Protection, in the sense in which it is now used by 
those who oppose the plan of Government, is a tax levied 
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ciiAi*. upon the industry and skill of tlic mass of tlic cominunit y, 
to enable a few to remain indolent and unskilful. Siu-h 
^*50 ’ protection is not only erroneous in princii)le, but utterly 
Contiuueii. useless to those for whose particular bonelit it is main- 
tained. Show mo a trade that is free, by which 1 mean 
open to fair competition, and I will show you a trade 
carried on M’ith intellifjoncc, enterprise, ami succe. s. Show 
me a trade that is highly protected, and I will show you 
a set of men, supine, unimproving, and probablj labour- 
ing under perpetual embarrassment. J5ut the evil does 
not stop here. Not only does this excessive protection 
paralyse the veiw interest.s it is intended to iinigorate, 
but it operates most injuriously upon the country in re- 
lation to our commercial intercourse uith foreign nations. 
For protection is a game which two can ])lay at. Jt is 
impossible that a great country like Fngland should go 
on protecting, as it is called, its various interests, and 
that other nations .should not follow our example. They 
have all accordingly done or are doing so. The Com- 
mercial Union of Northern Germany, which is in reality 
a protective union, has just renewed itself by treaty from 
•1842. Russia and Sweden arc doing the same. France, 
which ought to be the great market for our commodities, 
being so populou-s and so near us, has a tariff which e.\- 
cludes the greater ])ortion of our manufactures. The 
United States and Mexico have the same. When we 
preach to these foreign nations the absurdity of such 
practices, they reply : It is all very well ; but wo observe 
that England has grown w’ealthy and great by these 
means, and it is only now, when other nations arc follow- 
ing her example, that she has discovered that this sys- 
tem is an absurd one : when we shall have attained the 
same pitch of commercial prosperity which England has 
reached, it will then be time enough to abandon a system 
Avhich perhaps then may no longer be necessary.- It is 
in vain to tell them that England has grown groat and 
prosperous, not in consequence of the protective system. 
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but in spite of it. Till we prove hy our practice tliat we chap. 

are serious in our doctrines, neither France nor J’clgium, 

nor any other country, will relax their prohibitory law.s. 

“ Symptoms of the most dangerous kind are already 
vi.siblc in our trade, the consequences of the protective ConUnued. 
sy.stcm, which may well arrest the attention of the na- 
tion. Fvery year a smaller portion of those manufac- 
tures consists of articles in the making of which much 
labour and skill are employed. Every year a greater 
l)ruportiuu of our exports consists of articles of an de- 
'incidurij nulare, which arc not destined for inw'ard con- 
sumption, but arc to .serve as materials to the foreign 
manufacturers. For instance, the exportation of cotton 
goods docs not increase in the same proportion as the 
e.xportation of cotton yarn. Our artisans and capital- 
ists are leaving the country. Every year the protective 
system is rising up against us, raising in other parts of 
the world manufacturing competitors, and every year 
liritish skill and capital arc transferring themselves 
abroad, to render the competition of foreign countries 
more and more formidable. AVc are thus ourselves 
assisting to exclude our own commerce from' the mar- 
kets of other countries. If this system is persevered 
in, we shall at last come to that spendthrift industry 
wdiich is to consist in exporting machinery as well as the 
elements of manufactures ; -and when our exports consist 
of capital, skill, machinery,.. and materials, we shall no 
doubt see hovv it happens that wm arc no longer able 
to compete with other nations in the markets of the 
w'orld. 

“ These, then, arc the principles on which we stand ; our 
plan is simple, plain, and intelligible. The whole history Co! cimkj. 
of parliamentary legislation for a number of years past 
has been nething but the destruction of monopolies. The 
Test and Corporation Acts, the Protestant monopoly in 
Parliament, the borough mongers’ monopoly, have succes- 
sively fallen. The monopolies of corporators, and that 
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of the East India Company, liavc also gone down. VVe 
arc now pursuing monopoly into its last strongliold — sve 
arc assailing the monopoly of trade. Our opponents 
have not spoken out equally c.vplicitly : they lias'o not 
told us wliat they propose to do ; but I will venture to 
say that before these discussions arc brought to a close 
they will bo obliged to speak out. It is due to them- 
selves, to us, and to the country, that their opinions on 
these important matters should no longer be -shrouded 
in mysterious silence, or concealed by cv'asivc declara- 
tions. We have a right to call upon them, not to give 
us a neu’ budget, for that we do not want, and would not 
accept if oll’ercd us ; but to tell us, ay or no. whether 
they will adopt the principles on which w'c have founded 
our budget, and of which the country has uTuupiivocally 
expressed its approlurtion. lUit 1 will venture to pre- 
dict, that although they may resist those measures to- 
night for the sake of obtaining a majority in the division, 
yet if they should come into oliiee, these arc the mca- 
surc.s which a just regard for the finances and commerco 
of the country wiH nnnpd them theuh'tcl irs to jiroposc 
to cvn-i/.” ’ 

Memorable in many rc.spccts as the harbinger of the 
fall of the great party which for eleven ycar.s, with the 
intcrmi.ssion of a fcAv months, had governed the country, 
this debate is still more remarkable as the first unquali- 
fied declaration of the princijjiM of Free Trade ; and never, 
certainly, were they more ably and manfully stated than 
by Lord Palmerston on this occasion. Equally remark- 
able was the prophecy, so soon destined to be fulfilled, 
that if Sir R. Peel and his party themselves came into 
power, they would be compelled themselves to embrace 
and adopt these principles. Nor is the debate less worthy 
of attention as exhibiting the rhetorical skill of these two 
great masters of the art of oratory. On the one hand. 
Sir 11. Peel, carefully avoiding committing himself to any 
general principles, excepting the maintenance of the slid- 
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in" scale and tlic protective duties on sugar, was seeking chap. 
to run the debate into a censure of the plans proposed 
by IMinislers, and sarcastic remarks on the deficit in which 
they had landed the nation ; on the other hand, Lord 
I’alnicrston carefully eschewed these unfavourable topic.?, 
and intrenched himself in the principles of Free Trade, 
which hi.i practised eye already told him would ere long 
obtain the ascendancy in the country. 

blvcry one saw that the decisive majority of .30 against 
i\Iini.stcrs on this vital (picstion had numbered the days of 
the rjovornment, and it u as gonerall v e.vpected that they vote of 
would announce their resignations nc.vt evening in Par- coulideLce. 
liament. Contrary to c.xpcctation, howeA%, this was not'**'"®'*’ 
done; on the contrary. Lord John liussell contented 
himself with announcin" that on the Monday following 
ho should move the annual sugar duties, and on the 4th 
June biing forward the question of the Corn Laws. It 
was now evident that Government meant to evade the 
question of the budget, and, anticipating a deficit on the 
corn duties, would dissolve with a view to raising the cry 
of cheap broad. The skilful leader of -the Opposition 
took his measures, accordingly. Wlien the question of 
the sugar-tax came on, he seconded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s motion that tlie existing duties should be 
continued for a year, and gave notice of a motion of 
Avant of confidence in Ministers, to eomc on on the 31st 
May.* It came on accordingly, and, after a debate of 
four nights, was carried against Ministers by a majority of 
ONE. It is remarkable how many decisive votes, both in 
France and England, have been carried by the same 
slender majority.^ The vote which ushered in the French 
Revolution in 1789, that which introduced the Reform 1241 . 
Bill in England in 1831, and that which finally dis- 

* Tliat her Majesty’s Ministers do not sufficiently possess the couMcuco 
of th House of Commons to enable them to carry through the home measures 
which they deem of essential importance to the public welfare, and that their 
continuance in office under such circumstniiccs is at variance with tho spirit 
of the constitution.”— i *0/7. Deb* Iviii. 1211. 
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01 oue. 

Upon this Ministers very properly agreed to evade all 
Dissolution further discussion on the Corn Laws, to take a vote of 
ment. ' supply for a few months, .and then to appeal at once to 
June 29. nation, which was finally to determine between them and 
their antagonists.* This proposal was immediately agre.ed 
to by the Opposition.- The remaining business of the 
session, which was chiefly of a formal nature, was rapidly 
hurried over, all measures of importance being dropped 
on both sides. The house quickly emptied, every one 
'hurrying to the country to canvass his constituents ; and 
on the 2.‘3d JiuTo, Parliament was prorogued b} the Queen 
1 Pari. ivb. ill person. On the -ii)!!! of the same month it was dis- 

Iviii, )*J74 ^ 

loiij. ’ solved by royal proclamation, and writs for a new Par- 
liament issued, rctiuiiable on the 19th August.’ 

Immense was the excitement which followed in the 

Ot), 

irampnse couiiti'y upou tliis aupcal from the Sovereign to the 
intiie people. Every one saw that the fate of the Ministry 

country, 'would dcpcnd upoii the result of the contest, and this, 

more than the measures to be pursued by Govern- 
ment, or any abstract questions of jcommcrcial or so- 
cial policy, was the issue upon which the rival parties 
went to the nation. It is true, the Conservatives, 
or “ Protectionists,” as they now began to be called, 
loudly declaimed, on the hustings and in the press, on the 
injury to native industry, both at home and in the 
colonies, which would ensue from the proposed reduction 
in the duties on foreign corn, sugar, and timber, and 
opposed to the cry of “ cheap bread,” w’hich was loudly 
sounded on the other side, the cry of “ low wages,” held 
out as the inevitable consequence of any considerable re- 
duction ill the price of corn. Free Trade was the staple 
of the Whigs on this occasion ; they stigmatised their op- 
ponents everywhere as monopolists ; and whatever may 
be the real merits of that- question, or its ultimate cficcts, 
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to them bolon"s the credit of h€ivin;i first and most man- chap. 

fully asserted it. But though they wi.soly, and with just ' 

foresight, endeavoured to run the contest into one of Free 
Trade or Protection, the people could not be brought to 
regard it generally in that light. They persisted in re- 
garding it as a question of men, not measures ; not- 
whether the Liberal movement was or was not to be car-* 
ried on^ but whether Sir II. Peel or Lord Melbourne w’ere 
to direct it. The majority of the nation were against 
them on that question. They w'ere alarmed at the dis- 
tress which had so long pervaded the country, and the . 
serious deficit which had of late years appeared in the 
finances ; they doubted the ability of the Whig Minis- 
try to fill it up, from a conviction that they were not men 
of business habits or acquirements ; and they distrusted 
the sincerity of the recent declarations of the Cabinet in 
favour of Free Trade, when the Premier hud so lately pro- 
nounced the repeal • of the Corn Laws the most insane 
project that ever entered the human head, and Lord 
John Russell had declared it to be absurd, mischievous, 
and impracticable. These were the views which divided 
and broke down the Liberal majority in the boroughs. 

Ill the counties the case Avas different. The contest was 
more taken up as one between Ioav and high prices, paid 
and unpaid rents; and the agrictiltural interest stood, 
shoulder to shoulder in a contest in which they considered 
their means of existence and that of their families was at ;■! 471,472. 
stake. 

The elections began as soon as the writs reached the 
several returning-officers ; and the result soon showed how ncsnit of 
great a change the four last disastrous years had wrought tioiis du- 
in the public mind, espebially in the larger boroughs and f;',v!,u/oT 
manufacturing districts. Loudon, as usual, Avas the first 
in Avhich elections took place ; and the issue of the con- 
test ivas ominous of the general return, and of the fate of 
the Adraiuistration. Four Conservative candidates there 
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appeared to contest the representation with the four 
Liberals, including Ijord John llusscll, wlio had lield it 
ever since the Keform Hill passed ; and the result M’as 
that two of them were returned, a Conservative {Mr 
^lasterman) being at the head of the poll, and Lord .lohn 
at its foot. In the counties, a large nuijorit}’ generally 
appeared for the Conservatives : in tlic Ihiglisli counties 
tlie majority was so great, that, excepting in a few [daces 
where the hereditary inlluence of a few old M hig families 
was not to bo ovoroome,_it may be said to have been over- 
whelming. Even Lord IMor[)eth was defeatoil in the 
^Mest Riding of Yorkshire by a majority of 1 lui), by an 
opponent whom at the last election he had worsted by a 
similar majority, although he made a speech on Jiis over- 
throw so eloquent and full of generous feeling, that every 
one who heard it declared he never M’ould be in a mino- 
rity again.* Lord Ilowick was worsted in Northumber- 
land, Mr O’Connell in Dublin, for which city two Con- 
servatives were returned. Even in Westminster, the 
stronghold of the Liberal party in the metropolis. Sir Dc 
Lacy Evans, a stanch Radical, was compelled to yield to 
Captain Rous, a decided Tory. The result .of the contest 
was more hivourable to the Conservatives than their most 
sanguine sup[)ortcrs had anticipated, for it showed a 
majority in the whole United Kingdom of 7G in favour of 
Sir R. Reel. In England the Conservative majoritj was 
104 ; which was reduced to 7G by a Liberal majority of 
• 0 in Scotland, and 1 1) in Ireland 1 ' A striking proof how 
much greater and more lasting had been the change 


Numbers at Elections of 1837 and 1841 for the WEt>T Eidino. 


Election 1S37. 

Lord Morpeth, . . 12,570 
Sir G. Stricklaiid, . 11,892 

Hon. S. Wortlcy, . 11,489 


Election 1841. 

Hon. S. Wortlcy, . . 13,1G5 

Mr Dennison, . . . 12,780 

Lord Morpeth, ... 1 2,080 

Lord Milton, . . . 12,031 


This ghango was the more rcmarkablo, that the West Riding was one of tlio 
greatest manufacturing districts in England. — Ann. Reg, 1841, p. 146. 
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worked ill the two latter countries by the Reform Bill 
than the former. 

I’arliament met on the 1.0th August, and Mr Shaw 
Lefovre was elected Speaker without a division. The 
trial of strength, to which the country looked with such 
an.\icty, came on upon the amendment to the Address, 
which will moved by i\Ir Stuart Wortlcy, which was; “That 
the hou.<o most respectfully cxpre.ss their regret at the 
recent increase of exiicnditure, its determination to pro- 
vide for tliat increase, and its earnest dcsii'c to promote 

* Till-: RBruitxs wr.uE as hjlujms : — 


DIVIDED INTO fOrNlRDX 



Liberals. 

Conservati\es 

Lib ml Conservative 

Mitjunty. Majority. 

Eughind and Wales, 

11)3 

30.5 

lOi 

Scotland, .... 

31 

22 

9 ' 

Ireland, .... 

62 

43 

10 , 


292 . 

368 

28 ' 104 

[ DIVIDED* INTO CITIES AND COUNTIES. 

• 

Libennls. 

Conserv{tli\es. 

Liberal Conservative 

3i.ajonty. Majonty. 

English Counties, . 

23 

136 

113 

„ Universities, 

... 

4 ' 

4 

„ Cities and ( 
Borongh.s, j 

176 

163 

13 

Scotch Counties, 

10 

20 

10 

,, Burghs, . , 

Irish Countie.s, . . 

21 

o 

)'■> j 

39 

25 

14 * ... 

„ University, 


2 

i 2 

„ Boroughs, . . 

2.3 

16 

7 1 


202 

368 

53 j 129 

j ruoi’iT 

AND LOSS rUOM THE PORMKR RETURN. 


I Conservative Gain. Liberal Gain. 


English Cities and Boroughs, 
„ Counties, . 

Scotcli Burglis, 

,, Counties, . 

Irish Cities and Boroughs, . 
,, Counties, 


38 

23 



5 

4 


3 

1 

1 


78 


33 


Ilej. 1341, p. 147. 
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represent to her Majesty the necessity that her Ministers 

should enjoy the confidence of the country, which the 
sent Administration did not possess.” The debate lasted 
four nights, and turned chielly on the weakness of the 
Government, their manifold tergiversations, and the want 
of any settled principle in their administration, both 
foreign and domestic. Sir 11, Peel, whose speech was 
loudly cheered, declared his determination to adopt a 
system entirely oppo.site. “ If I c.xcrcisc power," said ho, 
“ it sliall he upon my conception, perhaps impcrJect, per- 
haps mistaken, but my sincere conception, of public duty. 
That power I will not hold unless 1 can hold it conscien- 
tiously, in cousisLcncc with the maintenance of my opin- 
ions; and that power 1 will relinquish the moment I 
am satisfied that I am not supported in the maintenance 
of them by the confidence of this house and the peojdc of 
this country.” “ I am convinced that if this country,” said 
Lord John llusscll in reply, “is governed by enlarged and 
liberal counsels, that its power and might will spread and 
increase, and its influence become greater and greater, and 
that Liberal principles will prevail, and eivilisation will be 
spread to all parts of the globe, and you will bless millions 
by your acts and mankind by your union.” Ministers were 
supported by O’Connell and the whole strengtli of the 
Irish Catholic member.s, as well as the Liberal majority 
in Scotland. lJut such was their unpopularity in Eng- 
land, that upon a division which took place on the fourth 
night of the debate, they were left in a minority of 
91, the numbers being :)(j0 to 269 in a house of 629, 
the largest upon record. The majority in the House of 
Lords was 72, the numbers being 168 to 96. After 
this decisive expression of the opinion of both houses, 
u-an^eb. onc coursc remained^ to Ministers ; and accordingly, in 
47 B,^ 483 ; answer to the Address, the Queen said, “ Ever anxious to 
nui lei' advice of my Parliament, I will take imnie- 

iy(i. ’ ’ diate measures for the formation of a new Administration.” ‘ 

And on 30th August, Lord Melbourne announced in the 
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Lords, and Lord John Russell in the Commons, that 
Ministers only held office till their successors were ap- 
pointed, and both houses immediately after adjourned. 
The rcsi'.oiation of Ministers was of course accepted, 
and the (iuecn sent for Sir R. Peel to form a new Ad- 
ministration. 

Thus fell the Government of the Whigs, and fell never 
again to rise. The Liberal or movement party have been 
in power, indeed, for the greater part of the subsequent 
period, and to all appearance they are destined for a long 
period to hold the" reins. Rut the Liberal is very differ- 
ent from the old Wliig party — mucli more ojqiosed to it 
than ever the Tory had been. These two rival parties, 
which so long divided the empire, were, after the termi- 
nation of the contest with the Stuarts, and till the advent 
of the 1‘h'cnch Revolution, divided on no great questions 
of social or national policy; they were merely opposite 
competitors for power. Rut the case is very different 
with the Liberals, who, since the fall of tlie Whigs, 
have succeeded them in the administration of affairs. 
The proof of this is decisive ; it' is to be found in their 
legislative acts. They have been obliged to substitute 
favour to the Roman Catholics for the stern hostility of 
the Revolution ; Free Trade for the protective system, 
which for a century and a half had regulated their policy ; 
and unrestricted admission pf foreign shipping for the 
Navigation Laws, the bequest of Cromwell, and whiclr 
they had so long held forth as the palladium of the 
empire. They have been compelled to exchange con- 
cession to the great towns for the aristocratic rule of the 
great families. Nor have they, in doing so, yielded 
merely to that change ef policy which every party, even 
the most consistent, must adopt from the changes of times 
and circumstances. The alteration has been so great, 
and has affected so deeply their private interests, that it 
has evidently been the result, not of change of views, but 
of necessity ; for they have been compelled to abandon 
the Corn Laws, which in the long-run, when the effect of 
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tlic gold discoveries has ceased, will halve their incoinos, 
and accept, without any reduction, of the twelve millions 
of direct taxation exclusively affecting the land, the succes- 
sion-tax, which in a few generations will double tln ir debts. 

It was commonly said at the time that thi^ fall was 
entirely owing to the incapacity and vacillation of the 
Cabinet which then directed the affairs of the nation, 
and the want of business habits, wliicli arose fnun their 
high birth and connections. Ilut a very little considera- 
tion must be sufflciciit to convince every one that this was 
by no means the cause of the catastrophe. Tlie Wdiig 
Cabinet, when it was overturned, contained many able 
and eloquent men, and they had sustained themselves with 
credit and talent against the most formidable Opposition, 
both in point of numbers and capacity, of whicli mention 
is made in parliamentary annals. True, their measures 
were vacillating, often contradictory, and sometimes little 
consistent with the -dignity of a party really ruling the 
State ; but the reason of that was that they did not really 
rule the State. After the election of 1 835, their majority 
was so small, seldom exceeding, on a vital question, fifteen 
or twenty in the House of Commons, that they could never 
be sure of carrying anything ; and like a shij) contending at 
sea against an adverse wind, they were obliged to trim their 
sails, sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another, "in 
order to secure any,cvcn tlie smallest, progress in head-way. 
The deficit in the revenue which weighed so heavily upon 
them, and was the immediate cause of their fall, arose in- 
deed from the monetaiy system, for which they had been 
tlie first to contend, but which had been latterly cordially 
accepted by their opponents, and sanctioned by an unani- 
mous vote of the House of Commons. The real cause of 
their overthrow is to bo found in the constitution of Par- 
liament which they themselves had forced upon the Sove- 
reign, and the .fatal mistake committed by Earl Grey in 
supposing that the boroughs, returning three-fifths of the 
entire representation of the United Kingdom, would fall 
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under tlio dominion of the territorial magnates in their chap. 

vicinity, because the nomination boroughs had hitherto ’ 

done so. The result of the elections in 1841, when 220 
borough members in the United Kingdom w ere on the ■ 
Liberal side, and only 181 on the Conservative, while in 
the counties 181 were on the Conservative, and only 72 . 

on the Liberal, proves how completely he was mistaken 
in his anticipations, and how utterly erroneous was his 
opinion that the change was aristocratic in its tendency. 

The result proves that the Whigs put themselves into 
schedule A as completely by the Reform Bill, as they 
fondly flattered themselves they had put their opponents. 

But this is not all. I^ot only has the glory departed 
from the old Whig families from the elFects of the change The supre- 
thoy introduced into the constitution, but, what is still SS^iand 
more extraordinary, and certainly was not intended, the rtroylld 
ruling power has departed from the realm of England. suit 

Strange as this result is, and little as it was anticipated 
from a change which the great majority of the English . 
so vehemently supported, there is nothing more certain 
than that it has taken place. Ever since Sir R. Peel’s 
dissolution in 1835, a decided majority in the House of 
Commons has been obtained from the Scotch and Irish 
members, and them alone. If the power had been vested 
in the English alone, a Conservative Ministry would 
have been in power, and a Conservative policy pursued 
by the Government, from that day to this. Even in the 
election of 1841,- when the Conservatives for a period 
obtained the majority, it was by the aid of a majority 
of 53 in Ireland and Scotland that the Liberals were 
enabled to make head at all against the majority of 129 
against them in England ; and since that time the majo- 
rity of the Liberals has been entirely composed of Irish 
and Scotch members ; and that of the 21 which over- 
threw Lord Derby’s Administration in' 1852, was entirely 
drawn from the representatives of these two nations. 

Nothing .but this extraneous power, joined to that of the 

VOL. VI. 2 p ■ 
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English manufiicturing towns, has forced upon the Eng- 
lish aristocracy the income-tax, the repeal ol the Corn 
Laws, and the succession-tax, now felt by them as so sore 
a burden. And thus, by the cflcct of its own act, has 
the mighty re.alni of England, which boasted of having 
conquered Ireland by tlie force of its arms, and won 
Scotland by the seductions of its power, fallen practically 
under the government of these two comparatively weak 
and powerless neighbours ! Time will show whether 
their rule will be as steady, consistent, and glorious as 
that of the English aristocracy, which Earl Groy de- 
stroyed, had been. 

This extraordinary result of ^ movement which origin- 
ated in, and w'as supported* mainly by, the Liberals of 
England, is to be ascribed in Ireland without doubt to 
the ascendancy of the Catholic priesthood, which, exer- 
cising an absolute sway over their flocks and their repre- 
sentatives, lias uniformly arrayed them in opposition to 
the English aristocracy, justly regarded as its most for- 
midable enemy. In Scotland it has been owing to a 
different cause. It has arisen from the love of independ- 
ence and aspiring tendency which arc inherent features 
in the national character, which led to the long and ob- 
stinate wars that were waged with England, and which, 
since the auspicious union of the two kingdoms, has sent 
forth its sons in quest of fortune into every quarter of 
the globe, and has so often raised them to power and 
afilucncc in distant realms. This aspiring and persevering 
disposition is closely connected with, and is in fact the 
main element in, the desire for self-government ; and 
hence the Scotch burghs, twcnty-tln-ec in number, have, 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, produced by powerful local influence, returned 
the Liberal members who have, with the Irish Catholics, 
kept the Liberal ministers in power. Whether this as- 
piring and democratic tendency will in Scotland, as it 
has done in so many other countries, give way to the 
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return to Conservatism, which is the result of extended chap. 
information, or the weariness and distrust which arc too - ~ 

often tlie bitter lessons of experience, or the love of gain, 
which is not less inherent in the Scottish character, re- 
mains yet to be proved. J5ut in the mean time it may 
with certainty be affirmed that these peculiarities in the 
Scottish cliaractcr have produced important effects upon 
the fortunes of the empire in recent times, and given to 
its inhabitants an unobserved importance beyond what 
could have been anticipated from their numbers, wealth, 
or apparent influence in the realm. 
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CIIArTER XXXIX. 

INDIA FROM TIIK TERMINATION OF THE MAIIRATTA AVAR 
IN ISin;, TO THE FAEL OF I’.llURTrORE IN 

If there is ifny instinct more strongly than .another 
iinjilantcd in the universal heart of man, it is that which 
leads him to repel foreign aggression and dread external 
subjugation. Other national feelings arc jiartial in their 
operation or temporary in their elfects ; the lust of con- 
quest or other violent passion is extinguished by success; 
the fervour of democracy wears itself out in a few years; 
the love of personal freedom is seen only among some 
particular races of men, and, even where it is most strong, 
cannot be relied on as likely to endure for any great length 
of time. But the love of country, the desire for its in- 
dependence, arc universal among men. These passions 
burn with even greater strength- in the earlier than in the 
latest stages of society; they actuate alike the savage 
and the sage; they are coeval with the first dawn of 
civilisation ; and when they become weakened, it may 
with certainty be concluded that the career of the country 
is drawing to a close. No memory is ever so fondly 
cherished among men as that of the patriot who has 
died in defence of his natiAm land — none so execrated 
as he who has leagued with the stranger against it. 

It is not without reason that nature has implanted 
this universal feeling among men, for the preservation 
of national independence is beyond all doubt the first of 
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public blessings. So general is selfishness in mankind, chap. 
that conquest is hardly ever undertaken but for the pur- 
poses of l apacity — power seldom acquired without being 
immcdiat(;ly turned to effect spoliation. In rude ages Reason of 
this is done by military power and the ruthless grasp ofl!irf“"S^‘ 
war ; in later times, it is more commonly effected under 
the pacific guise of legislative change, lint in either ease 
the result is the same ; the property and industry of the 
conquerc<l state are sacrificed to tlie selfish ambition of 
the conquering, and tlie interest of the subject territory 
is forgotten in the ceasclc.ss aggrandisement of the ruling. 

So generally has e.xpericnce proved this to be the case, 
that foreign subjugation and internal ruin are generally 
considered as synotiymous ; and the very word conquest 
indicates in its derivation the lamentation with which the 
transference of power to foreign hands has been attended. 

The only exceptions to this rule arc in those cases com- 
])aratively rare — such as that of Jlorac in ancient, or 
Russia in modern times — when the advancing empire 
permanently incorporates the conquered territory uith its 
original dominions, and the inhabitants of the latter are 
in some degree protected from the oppression of their 
conquerors by becoming part of their lasting possession. 

Yet even there the advantages consequent on conquest 
scarcely ever compensate its evils ; the main-spring of 
general progress is weakened when the power of separate 
direction is taken away ; the peace and order which the 
aegis of a powerful empire confers are found to be dearly 
purchased by its attendant burdens ; and the nation 
which swells the train or supplies the army of a mighty 
conqueror often in secret mourns its chains, and prays 
for the defeat of the very standards to which its own 
fortunes seem to be indissolubly attached. 

The British Empire in India appears at first sight 
to form an exception to this general rule. The plains of 
Hindostan have, from, the very earliest times, been deso- 
lated by the arms, and held up as the reward of conquest ; 
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CHAP, more even than the Italian, their inhabitants have had to 
— * — 1 lament the fatal gift of beauty. The- riches of the south 
have never ceased to attract the cupidity of the north to 
Apparent thc Tcgions of tlio suH. Tlio Himalaya snows have been 
this rule in found a feeble barrier to its resistless fury. Devastated 
jn?i!a.' by successive irruptions of the Tartars and other invaders, 
the meek and pacific inhabitants of Ilindostan have 
drained to the very dregs the cup of humiliation and 
raiserv from the conquerors of the north. So complete 
has been their prostration, so great the multitude of 
savage warriors who in successive irruptions have poured 
into their plains, that their descendants have become 
mixed in vast numbers with those of thc vanquished 
people ; and the present inability of India to make head 
against foreign invasion is mainly owing to the diver- 
sity of races, religions, and tongues with which it is 
crowded, and the impossibility of uniting such a hetero- 
geneous mass in any durable league for the maintenance 
of their common independence. To a people so situated, 
the conquest of the Englisli seemed, contrary to the 
usual case, an unmixed blessing, and the steady rule of a 
powerful Christian and civilised government a happy 
change after the savage inroads of Mogul conquerors, or 
the devastating strife of independent chiefs. 

^ In many respects thc exchange of European for Asiatic 
Allvantages govcmment has undoubtedly been an advantage to the 
sill gov-”®' people of India. IIow great soever were the abilities, 
crnnicnt. Splendid thc achievements, how great even the pass- 
ing benefits of their Asiatic conquerors, they never were 
able to establish a powerful government or found a last- 
ing dynasty. With thc death of thc mighty conqueror 
who had founded the empire, the huge fabric soon became 
weakened and felf to pieces : thc seductions of the 
seraglio, the corruptions of the throne, proved fatal to 
the rude energy of the north, and out of the ruins of the 
empire arose a, multitude of independent rajahs, who con- 
tended for its spoils, and, leaving to the meek sultan the 
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phantom of royalty, secured to themselrcs its substan- chap.' 

I j ^ XXXIX 

tial advantages. To an empire so situated there can be 
no doubt that the conquest of the entire country by the 
English opened, in the first instance, immense advan- 
tages. It removed in a great degree, over the whole of 
its vast extent, the evils of internal war, stopped the 
devastation of one rajah’s territories by anotlier, closed 
the eternal pillage of the ryots by the intermediate 
officers of the govermnent, and established the inappre- 
ciable advantages of internal peace and unrestricted inte- 
rior communication. So great arc these advantages, so 
real these blessings, that they have overcome, in a large 
part of the people, one of the strongest of human desires 
— that of national independence — and caused their incor- 
poration with the British dominions to be hailed, in the 
first instance at least, with joy by the greater part of the 
sable inhabitants of llindostan. 

But all this notwithstanding, a considerable portion of ^ 
the people would willingly exchange the deathlike stillness Evils of the 
of British protection for the stormy animation of their go"®™- 
native governments. The former is a peaceful arena, in ha®"* sub"^' 
which, hy them, nothing but -the humblest prizes are to be 
gained ; the latter a warlike theatre, in which principali- 
ties and power are the rewards of the victorious soldier. 

It is not in human nature that the last should not be 
prefeiTed by those by whom its prizes may be drawn, 
whatever it may be by those by whom its burdens are to 
be borne. Although, accordingly, the inhabitants of the 
British dominions are in general in a state of tranquillity, 
and how the neck to a foreign yoke, which they deem the 
decree of fate, yet they are in reality very far indeed 
from being contented with their lot. They will doubt- 
less endeavour to achieve their hidcpendeuce as soon as 
a favourable opportunity occurs for doing so ; and the 
first great defeat on the plains of Hindostan will be the 
signal for a general insurrection of the native powers 
against the British rule. 
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xxvix possession of all tlic situations of clii^nity and 

' emoluincnt. They form a numerous body, amounting 
1806 . 15,000,000 souls, but still more important from the 

elevated class in society to which many of them formerly 
belonged. With the exception of that pan of them 
which is enrolled in the army, the great majority of this 
class is in a state of sullen dii^content, and rca<ly to take 
advantage of the* first opportunity which mav occur to 
dispossess the English, and place themselves in all the 
situations which they at present hold. None but Euro- 
peans can hold a higher situation than that of lieutenant 
in the army, or a verv subordinate collector or other func- 
tionary in the civil service.* We have only to ask our- 
selves what would be our feelings if the whole .situations 
of dignity and importance in the Hriti.sh Islands were 
monopolised by thirty or forty thousand intruders from 
Hindostan, who carried back the wealth made on the 
banks of the Thames to be spent on those of the Ganges, 
to be able to appreciate the feeling of the people of India 
in the corresponding circumstances in which they are 
actually placed. 

It is another circumstance of no small moment in con- 
sidering the position of the British in India, and the 

* Quclij sont k*8 plu.s Imuts offerU a rntnbition doa hautca cloaaca 1 
Dana liU'in(?e un grade de Huulmdar-Major, qui c^ejuivaut ti |>eu- pres cel ui 
dadjudant sous-offwier cn Fmnrc ; tlauK ra<irniinHti*ation, quelfjncH places 
dlmis^sicra ct de courriers. Quan<l aou.s radininistration do liOrd William Ikm- 
tinck la Coiir dc.-j Directeurs avail cii I’ldec de donner un ' W'ritcrsliip/ c^oat-k* 
dire, une place dans le hcrvice civil, an filK dii ct?lebro Ibtiii-Mobun-iloy, qui 
avail ret;u \iue vdticalion Kurop<5eiinc, ct ctait ccrtaiueinoul tuquiricur cu iutoU 
ligence a tm grand nonibrc do ocs ciiiployt^M, colic propoHition Houlova uiio 
telle tempete parmi Ics li^ncficiaircs qu’il lallut y rcnonccr. Toutes Ics car* 
rieres, tons Ics emplois bononiblcH, leur eUnt ainsi il s'ciiBuii que lea 

fortunes aisces ct Ics classes inoycnncs disparaissent succcasivcinent Bans bo 
remplaccr, jusquk co quo dans un temps donutS il n’cxistcra plus qu’uno 
£galite dft vns^re, qui nivcllern ciriquanto millions d’individus. J’inclua cello 
foia les Etata vassaux, qui viendront bo dissoudro dans lo mCme crouset. 
UAngleterre, commo lo vampire fubuleux, aura tout absorb6 ; il no reatera 
aucune sommil^ pour s’^levcr au-dessus des masses, parmi lesquolloa on ne 
complcra plus que Tartisan, le cultivateur, le manojuvre, ct lo gendarme : rien 
qu’un pcuple de serfs, jouissant d’une liber 16 nominalo annul6e par lo bosoin, 
et n’ayant d’autre alternative quo do travailler pour le profit exclusif de sea 
maitres.’'— Wabuen, UIndc AnglaUe^ iii. 252 , 253 . 
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chances tlicj have of easily maintaining their ascendancy chap. 
iti it, that hitherto at least few of the commercial advan- 
tages which might reasonably have been expected from 
a union with Great Jiritain have been experienced by injury to 
the inhal'itants of llindostan.* The export trade of 
Great Ibitain to India, indeed, has been very consider- 
able of late years, and now amounts to above XD, 000, 000 
a-ycar ; but this has by no means been attended liy a , 
corresponding increase of Indian exports to Great Bri- 
tain. On the contrary, the exports of India to England 
had been either stationary or declining for a number of 
years back jirior to the great change in the Tariff by Sir 
R. Peel in 1842. The rca.son is, that in our intercourse 
with India wo have thought only of the interests of our 
own merchants and manufacturers, not of those of our dis- 
tant and Eastern possessions. We boasted , 

of the extraordinary fact that the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Glasgow can undersell those of llindostan in 
the manufacture of cotton goods from the raw material 
grown on the banks of the Ganges ; but we forgot at 
what price to the artisans of India this advantage has 
been gained to those of this country. Every bale of cot- 
ton goods sent out from Great Britain to India deprives 
several manufacturers in llindostan of bread. British 
manufactures arc admitted into India at a merely nominal 
duty ; but Indian manufactures coming to this country 
were, till very recently, for the most part burdened with the 


♦ ** For many years great commercial injustice was done by England to 
British India. Higli, indeed prtdiibitory duties, wci*c laid on its sugar, mm, 
cofTce, &C., to favour similar products grown in tlio West Indies. Still worse, 
wo compelled the Hindoos to receive cotton and other manufactures fi\>n\ 
England at merely nominal duties (‘24 per cent) ; while at the very same 
time 50 per cent was demanded hero on any attempt to introduce the cotton 
goods of India.*’ — Commons* Paper y No. 227, April IS46. TliO same principle 
was adopted with regard to silk and oilier articles. The result ^^-as the de- 
struction of the finer class of cotton, silk, and other manufactures, without 
adopting the plea of Strafford in Ireland diuing the reign of Charles I. — namely, 
the founding of the linou trade os a substitute for that of woollen, which was to 
be extinguished in order to appease the English h audio om weaver.” — M, 
Martin’s British India, p. 643. 
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CHAP, usual heavy import-duties, .^vllicll even at jn'CScnt arc 2!) or 
3() per cent, and before Sir U. [’eel’s reduction of tarilfs, 
were in many cases 150, and even 200 per tvnt.’' It i.s 
not surprising that in such circumstances, with irn'iiroaiti/ 
aU ou one xiOe, the industry of India should not have 
reaped the advantages whicli might Jiavc been e.\pccted 
from its connection with (Ireat Hritain. If Calcutta had 
, been tlio seat of government, and l-lnghiiul tlic distant 
conquered possession, it is probable tlic relative scale of 
duties would have been reversed, and we should have had 
little cause to congratulate ourselves on our commercial 
intercourse M’ith the Mast. The proportion which our 
e.xport trade to India bears to the amount of its population 
is only to 150,0(K),000 people — little more 

j, , than jifteenpence a-head; while to Canada the proportion 

, is XI, 15s. a-head ; to the West Indies, £l, 18s. a-head; 
America, 17s. a-liead ; and to Australia, on an aver- 
ludia, 543. age of years before the extraordinary start of the gold 
diggings, not less than £7 or £8.^ t 
The great cause of this extreme poverty of the inhabit- 
ants of India, is to be found in the heat of the climate, 

* ** Pour |»rot«'ger le fennier qui cuiii^re au (.’anada. le bl(5 do I’lndc bc voit 
frappt’ d’une dioit de 3u pour 100. l'<uir Hatij*faire a Tavarico ot gor^iper les 
colons id deri Antille.s Ic cafe, lo colon, la luine. Ic lock, la (i^ainc do 
lin. la mic, la cochenille de (’ulcutta, de Miidnus, ct do Uoiiibay, doivent payer 
100, 200. 30o pour lOti. C’r.'si-a-dire, pendant qu’on oblij^c rindieii a nourrir 
i'indu'strie Aut^Iaii-c, f/n refu-so U>ut tbdjouthe il la Hieiuio. C'oftt nn habile 
ouvr.er, un piti^ nt u;;ncultour, uu ti''tit‘rtti»d cun«on»Uic, auipicd ou iulordii lo 
tiTivai'., et «pii u'ayant pan d’autrcB rcHhuurcoH, kc voit condaUin6 k luourir do 
fairn.”- Wakuen, iii. 03, bt. 

i The true principle ou tbc bubjcct wan adopted by the K-ikI India Company 
on 11 lb May UU2, on the motion of Sir (’harlcrt lurbes, aided by the able 
and indefatigable friend of the colonien, Mr Montgomery Martin--viz., “That, 
in the opinion of this I’ourt, the territories under the government of the East 
India Company otight to be treated as integral portions of the British empire; 
and that as a revision of the British tariff is taking place, this Court, in fulfil- 
ment of its duty to their fellow-subjects in India, do again petition both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for a complete reciprocity of trade between 
India and England, which, if fully and fairly established, will confer mutual 
and extensive benefits on both countries, and inatoriully contribute to the 
security and permanence of the British power and influence in the Eaatera 
hemisphere.” — See Asiatic Journal, May 1842. 

These principles were in great part carried into practice by Sir It. Peel in his 
tariff of 1842, by which the duties on Indian goods of all sCrts were lowered 
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and tlie importance, in many places, of worH of irraja- 
tion to keep in existence agricultural industry. Unlike 
the tenipi.rate regions of the globe, which are copiously 
watered by the perennial rains of heaven, the soil of 
India is lor five inontlis in tlie year deluged by frightful 
floods, and for the other seven parched up by excessive 
drought. In these circuinstances irrigation, or the arti- 
ficial supply of water by means of tanks during the dry 
season, is in most places an indispensable condition both 
of animal and vegetable life ; it is to the territory of India 
what tlie floods of the Nile are to that of Ugypt. liut 
for it the whole soil turns in a single season into a wil- 
derness, The immense floods which overspread the earth 
during the rainy season furnish water in Sundance for 
Uie artifleial supply of the land and the inhabitants dur- 
ing the dry period ; but the tauks and canals, by which 
aloiie it can ,be preserved or distributed over the country, 
not only require a considerable expenditure of capital in 
the first instance, but a constant application of labour 
to keep them up. But for this they would turn into 
blowing sand during the dry season, or bo washed away 

most materially — with what effect on the iudubtiy of British India may be 
judged of by the following tabic : — 


Years. 


IMPORTS TO 


Merchantl!«e 


Trc.’i'urc, 


IM»HX KTINiKTS 


Mcrchan<lii«. Treasure 


Bvroan 
TO Barraift. 


18,14-35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

1837- 38 

1838- 31) 
183l»-40 

1840- 41 

1841- 4'i 
1843-43 

1843- 44 

1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 
lb4))-50 
1850-51 
1861-53 
1853-53 


Rupees. 

4 36.11.065 
4.7S.18.47.’i 
5.53.65) 5K)2 
5.03.24.711 
5.24 Otl.726 
6.83.12 368 
8,41.50.405 
7.75.85.563 
7.60.36.025) 
8.81.79.374 
1U.75.40.6.W 
3.08.74.75)4 
a89.66 645 
8.53.76.150 
8.34.48.042 
10.23.38.886 
11.65 87.888 
12.34.51 302 
10.07.08.616 


l Rupt*f.s. 

: i.80.3u.2:« 
’ 2.U.69.6:>1 
I 2,03.01.672 
I 2.64.01.013 
; 3 01.03.15)5 
li)4.52 642 
1.78.62.5:13 
1.84.13.:C>3 
;i.44 32 916 
4.79.46 781 
3.75.24.71S 
2 49.59.6:16 
2.93.99.224 

1.97.33 914 

4.39.40.033 


3.33168.074 
3 81.18,088 
6.05.30.500 
6.$3^3.7r« 


1 1 'UJK« 

! 34 

1 11.10.64.9.>5 
! 13.24.01. 832 
j 11.24 27 8>il 
11.77.47.6.93 
' I0 5il6 37 466 
! 13 45 55..S42 
1.3.1.8.52 176 
I! 13.55.18.246 
17.23 31,772 
' 16.1*9.02.124 
17.02 86.734 
) 15.35 54..375 
< 1,3.31.2.3.970 
; 16 0,8 85.018 
17.31.22.95).3 
18.16.41.496 
19.87.92.5:17 
20.46.46 330 


j Rupi'^s. 

i 19.47 407 

1 lu ,"1.093 

’ 2<1 3J)..340 

1 ’MM .563 

{ 34.79 O.VS 

' 47.05.2,11 

! 34.64 S.>9 

51.:>0.757 
21..57.5)6tl 
74 tv0.76:l 
l.lO.(vS.4(*2 
81.60.284 
711..38.69e? 
1.42.t)0..3S0 
2.5:197.425 
97.13.441 
54 12 85)1 
9l.lK>.v8S9 
1.05 52.299 


'' Rnp<s?v, 

, ,3.05.69 730 
3 97.:>3.U.3» 

' 4 . 91 . . 54 . 71^2 

. 4 ;t 5 , 28.221 
. 4 . 5 Lai. 5 i *3 

5 96 . 99.519 
I; 7 . 05 , 4 :J.,H 81 
7 12 07.484 
I, 5 . 82 . 05 ). 65.8 
7 . 7601.283 
. 7 . 24 . 06.197 

; 6 6 S 8 J». 4 :t 3 

j, 6 . 5 # 1,16 W *5 
; 5 . 68 ..\S .267 

;; 6 J 9 . 15 *. 5 :« 
H 7 . 02 . 64.706 
ij 8.10 40.164 
7 . 13.88 884 
7 .. 37 . 78.348 
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over mountain-paths a thousand miles in length. The 
siege of Sebastopol tells us what is the result of such a 
disparity in the means of obtaining the supplies of war. 

It is only within these few years, however, that such 
beneficent public works, creative of wealth, essential to 
existence, have been constructed by the modern rulers of 
the country. Wherever you sec vestiges of a magnificent 
canal, a splendid aqueduct, a life-teeming tank, you may 
be sure you are gazing on the work of some Hindoo 
or Mahommedan sovereign, or some of^their succes^rs. . 
Almost all of these beneficent public works li|A faUeo 
into decay before the career of British conquest^, and. 
with them disappeared nearly the whole population which 
had been nourished by their fertilising streams. They 
have not absolutely perished, but migrated in sorrow and 
poverty to some of the great towns or other districts 
where nature has been more bountiful. The Company, 
however, had, even before Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, which began a new era in these respects,- done some- 
thing for internal improvement. Between 1817 and 
1843 , they had e.xpcuded £ 500,000 to the w'est of the 
Jumna, and £200,000 to the east of that river, in works 
of irrigation. But these works were trifling compared 
to the necessities of the country. The extent to which 
the evil has gone, from the long-continued neglect on 
the part of the British Government to carry into exe- 
cution tlie great public works which arc essential to 
industry and cultivation, would be deemed incredible, if 
not proved by incontestible evidence. Lord Ellenbqrough 
recently said in his place in Parliament, that in the course^ 
of one of his official jourtieys from Calcutta to Delhi, his 
progress was delayed by having to cross in ferry-boats 
fifty-six rivers, the bridges of which had been broken 
down, without any prospect of their being repaired. In 
the year 1827, no fewer than eleven hundred tanks burst 
in the district of North Arcot alone, and consequently the 
means of cultivating the country w'ere wholly lost, although 
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it had been for a quarter of a century under British pro- 
tection. The rich alluvial plains of the Doab, once fer- 
tilised by the canals of the Mogul emperors, have in 
great part become a wilderness. Clumps of mango-trees, 
planted around the former deserted abodes, alone indi- 
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XXXIX. 

1806 . 


cate, at distant intervals, as the solitary ash-trees around 
what was once a garden in the Highland valley, where 
the abode of happy and industrious man had been. The 
magnificent fabric of irrigation formerly established, and 
which rendered, the country a perfect garden, went to 
^u|r in,||ie days of the laet Mogul princes, and has not 
as yet been restored by the Company : the banks are * 
dried iip, the mounds broken down or destroyed ; and a 
few hollows^filled with brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
beasts or serpents, alone indicate where the fertilising 


streams had formerly flowed. At the distance of a few 


miles from Delhi the country is entirely deserted ; you 


meet only ruined temples, fallen pillars, and the mounds 
which tell where habitations bad been ; and if you ask 


the Mussulman whence this devastation has come, and 
whither the power of his fathers has fled, he replies with 
a sigh, that all efforts arc vain against the decree of ’ 


fate.^ 


In justice to the British Government, it must be 
added that this neglect of the public works, upon which Difficulties 
the .prosperity of Asiatic communities is entirely depend- isL (io\ern- 
ent, has been owing to the most potent of all causes— “udl^ubT . 
namely, necessity. It is well known in the East that *’* *“*'“' 
public assistance is indispensable to general prosperity, 
and that money expended on useful undertakings yields 
sixty, and even a hundred fold. A policy purely selfisfe 
would have made such outlay for its own sake. The 
real reason was, that, in consequence of the peculiar 
position of the British power in India, every farthing 
that could be spared or saved required to be reserved 
for warlil^e operations. Conquest to it was not the 
result of ambition, it is the price of existence. In a 
VOL. VI. 2 a 
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CHAP, country peopled by 150,000,000 souls, and wliich is to 
! — be really kept in subjection by less than 50,000 liritish 
^**'*''‘ soldiers, 8000 miles from their own country, it may 
readily bo understood that the power of Government 
must rest upon opinion. It is by the prestige of irre- 
sistible force that not only is additional strength to be 
gained, but that already acquired is to be preserved. To- 
wards the maintenance of this moral influence one thing 
is indispensably necessary, and that is tinbroh n success. 
Situated as the Company is, it can never be for its inte- 
^ rest to engage in foreign wars, for that is to incur certain 
expense and probable risk for remote and contingent 
advantage. But from the obviously precarious nature of 
its position, and the great distance of the centre of its 
resources, it is constantly exposed to attack ; and when 
assailed, it has no cbancc of salvation but in immediate, 
and decisive victory. Protracted warfare is perilous, 
early defeat would be fatal to it. The misfor^es of 
Colonel Monson’s division in 1804 exposed it to danger ; 
the Affghanistan disaster in 1842 brought it to the verge 
of ruin. Thus it is indispensable that it should be at all 
times in a state of full military preparation, not only to 
repel aggression, but quickly to destroy the assailant; and 
intermission for a single year in this state of costly watch- 
fulness might at any time expose it to destruction. It is a 
clear proof of what was the real cause of the long-continued 
indifference of the Company’s government to public im- 
provements, that from the time that the British power was 
thoroughly established in India, and its authority was 
paramount from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, the 
former niggardly system in regard to public grants was 
abandoned, and in the latter years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
administration, from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 annually 
has been devoted to the construction of great public works, 
which will surpass, when completed, the fabled days of 
Mogul magnificence. 

One serious and widespread cause of injury, in a 
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part of British India, has I)een the Zemindar .v/s(em; chap. 

and its ])artial failure affords a signal instance of the 1 

danger of attempting to extend the institutions which 
have proved most succe.ssful in one part of the world to Refuiu of 
another differentlj situated, and inhabited by a different 
race of men. When Lord Cornwallis first introduced this 
system into these conquered province.s, nothing, according 
to European ide^s, could afford a fairer pro.si>ect of success, 
for it proposed to fix at a moderate rate the perpetual 
settlement of the ryots’ quit-rent; and in the collectSrsof 
districts, styled the zemindars, it was hoped, would he 
laid the foundation of a feudal aristocracy which, without 
oppressing the people, the usual source of Asiatic grandeur, 
might be bound to the Government by the strong bond of 
mutual* interest. But the result has in some measure 
disappointed these expectations ; and the only effect of 
the system has been, in many cases, to ruin the zemindars, 
and impoYerish the people, f'he reason is, that the quit- 
rent, thdngh light in comparison of that which had been 
previously imposed and nominally required, was often 
much more than, under existing circumstances, could be 
actually and regularly paid. The Mogul princes required 
three-fifths of the produce, but the weakness of their 
government precluded them from levying it : the British 
required only two-fifths, but the collectors were compelled 
to pay it entire, and payment of all arrears was enforced 
with rigid exactitude. Many of these zemindars could 
not pay their reut to the treasury, or if they did so, it 
was only by extorting it with merciless rigour from the 
unhappy* cultivators. Thus the result of this system, 
so well conceived in principle, so plausible in appear- 
ance, has often been, in practice, to ruin the permanent 
collectors, who, it was hoped, would form a middle class 
attached to the Government, and depress the cultiva- 
tors, from whose labours not only the chief part of the 
national wealth, but two-thirds of the national revenue, 
was derived. Yet is there another side of the question ; 
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CHAP, and results oh a great scale demonstrate that, in spite 
■ — 11 of tbo many evils to the zemindars which this system 
has introduced, it has, upon the whole, been beneficial 
• to the ryots. Periodical famines, which, before tlic 
perpetual settlement, were the scourge of the province 
of Pengal, have been unknown since its introduction ; 
and while the other provinces of India, in general, 
exhibit a deficit, tliat of Pcngal, oul^, of a land-rent 
of .£l 4,000.000, e.\hil)its a surplus of £2,S00,000.* 
And’sorely as the ill ellcct.s of the system have been ex- 
perienced, it has never been deemed possible to alter it ; 

‘ w«mn, to ^^0 SO would bc to do away with what was justly 
Mon?'om ' ®ut as its cliicf recommendation — namely, its perma- 
try Mar- cliaractcr — and expose (lovernmont to cndle.ss appli- 

tm’s India, . . % , » *1 i i • 

cations for remission, botli Irom tlie zemuKlars and their 
impoverished subjects.^ 

The zemindar system is not universally established in 
Tiie Village India. Ill the iiortlicru provinces the old Vlllufje spstinn 
sutem. preserved — a system so thoroughly adapted to the 

circumstances and wants of the country, and so associ- 
atcd.with the habits of its inhabitants, that it lias existed 
from the earliest times, survived all the changes of dynasty 
or conquest, and formed the nucleus round which society 
has perpetually been re-formed, when all but destroyed by 
the successive inroads of northern conquerors. Accord- 
ing to it, each village forms a little community, governed 
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1)}' elders chosen on tlie most democratic principles, and chap. 
with its adjacent territory composes a little world within 
itself, independent, if left alone, of any external ap[)lianccs. 

The land-tax which it pays to Government is received 
by its collectors from the elected rulers of tlie village, and 
they apportion out the burden with the most scrupulous 
care and perfect fairness among tlie different inhabitant.s. 

In this little community the professions arc all liercditary. 

The tailors, the shoemakers, the bakers, the soldiers, 
succeed to their fathers’ avocations : no one cither thinks 
of leaving his, or can do so. So deeply rooted is this 
system over all India, as indeed generally in the East, 
that it survives all the convulsions of time. In vain 
does the storm of war roll over the little society; in 
vain does the torch of the Mogul or the Affghan con- 
sume their dwellings ; in vain arc they dispersed and 
driven into the abodes of the jackal or the tiger. When 
the tempest ceases, the little community again rises from 
its ashes, the scattered flock return to their former dwell- 
ings, “rebuild with haste their fallen walls, and exult to 
see the smoke ascend from their native village. ’ 

It is not to be supposed, from this long catalogue of j, 
omissions, that the English government in India has Oenerai 
been a source of unmixed evil to the inhabitants of the prodoM 
country. It has been in many respects a decided bene- 
fit, as is, decisively proved by the fact, that the produce 
of the whole country is estimated by the most competent 
statisticians to be now 70 per cent more than it was a , 
quarter of a century ago.^ This proves that, although Sykel 
numerous and serious calamities have resulted from the 
country being subjected to the dominion of a power so far 
distant, and in many respects so different from that of 
India, yet, viewed in its entire effects, it has proved a 
benefit, and that the substitution of the steady adminis- 
tration of a Christian and civilised, instead of the fitful 
oppression of a Mogul or Mahoramedan ruling power, 
has, upon the whole, been advantageous. And this 
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important fact encourages the hope that, if tie British 
dominion in India endures long enough to jtermit the 
great improvements undertaken during Lord Dalliousie’s 
administration to produce their natural elFccts, the public 
revenue, as well as the industrial resources of the country, 
^will be more than doubled. If the public woiks which 
are indispensable to the development of private industry, 
and which in the Ihist must be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, arc once executed, no limit can be assigned to the 
impulse which, under an administration that forcibly 
retains the peninsula in peace, may be given to its popu- 
lation. riches, and revenue. 

Towards this object, however, tliorc is one indispensable 
requisite, and that is, that the commercial policy of Lng- 
. land towards India should be settled on a footing of 
RK.VL KcciriiuciTV. The way to do this is obvious: admit 
Indian produce of every description into the British 
Islands on the same terms as Britisli j)roducc is admit- 
.tcd into llindostan. Seek no advantage in commercial 
intercourse with our Indian empire that you arc not will- 
ing to concede to it in return. Act as you would wish 
it to do if Calcutta was the seat of government, and 
Great Britain the subject and distant province. Dill’ercnt 
opinions may be entertained on the point, how far the 
natives of India can with safety be admitted to any con- 
siderable part of the offices of tru.st and emolument which 
are at pfesent engrossed by the English : it may bo un- 
happily true, that they are disqualified by nature and 
habit from exercising any of the rights of freemen ; but' 
that they are eminently laborious, and fitted to take advan- 
tage of every opening which can be afforded to their indus- 
try, is universally admitted. What a boundless field for 
Indian enterprise would be afforded by the immense wealth 
and vast manufacturing acquirements of Great Britain, if 
the produce of Hindostan was admitted on the just terms of 
entire reciprocity, and that vast region were really treated 
as a distant province of the empire 1 Under such a system, 
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coupled witli a parental administration in regard to grants chap. 
to publii; works, such as have honourably distinguished 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, it is not unreasonable to 
expect tliat in twenty years our exports to India may 
amount to .£30,000,000 a-year ; still, not more than 4s. 
a-hcad for the entire population. Nor would such just 
and generous conduct to an unrepresented, though vast 
empire, be less expedient and beneficial to the imme- 
diate commercial interests of the ruling State ; for to- 
wai’ds a great sale of our manufactures in India one 
thing is indispensable, and that is, the means of pur- 
chasing them to its inhabitants ; and how is that to be 
conferred, unless an adequate market is afforded to their 
own industry ? 

In one particular of vital importance to the maim- 
faoturing interests of Great Britain, its neglect of theNejiMtof 
agricultural interests of India has been unaccountable, c.','iwn-”pr*. 
and may in the cud prove calamitous. India is a great 
cotton-growing country ; I:lngland is a great cotton-con- 
suming country, but from defect of climate cannot grow 
an ounce of it. Is it possible to conceive a combination 
of circumstances in which entire freedom of trade miglit be 
introduced with more effect, and produce more beneficial 
results to the British empire on both sides of the ocean ? 

On the one side, a boundless market for an important 
article of agricultural produce ; on the other, certainty of 
supply of the essential article of a great manufacture, from 
within the empire itself. Yet, strange to say, this obvious 
and reciprocal advantage has been entirely overlooked, 
and England has been content to be dependent on Ame- 
rica, a jealous and sometimes hostile State, for the supply 
of this vital material for its manufacturing industry ! The 
secret of this strange anomaly is to be fouud in the inter- 
ested and selfish policy of the British Government, which, 
pressed by important manufacturing interests at home, 
has sacrificed the present welfare of its Indian posses- 
sions, and the future independence of the whole empire, to 
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CHAP, the desire of getting the raw material of the cotton fabrics 
— I — 1 at the cheapest possible rates. Nature has not conferred 
upon the Indian peninsula the immense advantages of 
which she has been so prodigal to the basin of the Mis- 
sissippi. No vast network of navigable streams, such ns 
pour into the great artery of that noble river, brings the 
means of transporting cotton by water to every man’s door. 
To supply this defect, and enable the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of India to compete with those of America, it was 
indispensable, by means of railroads and canals, to confer 
those advantages upon them which nature had denied 
them, or by protecting duties to compensate for the 
want of the natural modes of transport enjoyed by 
America. The first cost money, aiid therefore was not 
to bo thought of ; the second was deemed objectionable 
by our manufacturers at home, wlm looked only to pur- 
chasing their raw material in the cheapest market, albeit 
that of an enemy, lienee tlic neglect of a branch of 

cultivation in India in which the English markets, had 

* * 

they been permitted to reap the benefit, would have 
doubled the agricultural riches of the country, and the 
continued dependence of the most important branch of 
our manufactures at home upon a jealous foreign State, 
by whom it may at any moment be cut, and ruin 
brought upon hundreds of thousands of our ihdustrious 
workmen. 

^ There is one peculiarity of Indian society which is very 
impoaibi- important, and singularly augments the difficulty of meet- 
ing by extraordinary taxation any serious extra expense 
in the public administration. This is the impossibility 
of making any material addition to the indirect taxes. 
Strange to say, the people who submit without a murmur 
to the payment of two, or even three-fifths of their rude 
produce to Government, could not by any effort bo brought 
to acquiesce in any considerable addition to the tax on 
salt, opium, or any article of consumption. The reason 
is, that they are accustomed to the first, which from the 
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earliest Ji^es has formed the main source of revenue in chap. 
all the Oriental states ; but they are not accustomed to 
the la.st, which has sprung up with the wide diffu.sion of 
comfort ill the middle class, from the stability of govern- 
ment and comparative freedom of Etirope. Indirect 
ta.xation i.s, comparatively speaking, unknown in the East, 
except iti regard to salt and opium, the chief articles 
of consumption beyond the ncce.ssaries of life, not }>e- 
causc the sultans lack inclination to e.vact it, but 
because llieir subjects liavc not the means of paying it. 

They regard indirect ta.xation as an unjustifiable and in- 
supportable invasion upon their rights, and it is well 
understood that any considerable addition to the tax on 
salt or opium would produce a rebellion which might 
endanger the government. In ftxct, it would be not more 
impolitic to attempt, than impossible to carry into exe- 
cution, any such innovation ; for such is the poverty of 
the people, and the limited extent of their artificial 
wants, that they could not purchase articles, the price . 
of which was enhanced in any sensible degree by taxa- 
tion — so that the ta.v would defeat itself. But this cir- 
cumstance constitutes a most serious difficulty in Indian 
govemmedt, which in European is comparatively un- 
known, and goes far to explain the stationary condition 
of the Indian revenue, notwithstanding the vast addition 
to the territories of the Company during the last forty 
years. ‘ 

The revenue of India has increased with the vast in- 
crease of its territorial acquisitions of late years, but by 
no means in the proportion that might have been ex-^*^' 
pected from their magnitude, and still less in proportion 
to the necessary expenses which have been attendant on 
their acquisition. The not revenue at present is about 
£26-000,000 a-ycar, but the expenditure is £28,00(b000, 
leaving a deficit of £2,000,000. Twenty years ago, the 
income was only £20,800,000 ; but the e.xpenditure was 
little more than £18,750,000, showing a surplus of above 
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CHAP. £1,000,000.* This is a very rcmarkablo circumstance, 

11 and but for the explanatiou of its causes, already given, 

1806 . -^oulft appear incredible-.t There is every reasem to hope 
that, if peace is preserved in India, and the great works 
set on foot by Lord Dalhousie arc carried into coinplgtc 
execution, the surplus will again be restored, and the 
Government be enabled to undertake those still greater 
improvements which are alone required to dcveloj) fully 
the immense industrial and agricultural resources of the 
country. 

It is not surprising that so much difficulty has been 
experienced in making the revenue of India keep pace 


Mean Revenue and Expenditure of India. 




Revenue. 

ExiMndUtm. 

1832, 1S33. 1834, 

£20,337,000 

£19,761,000 

1840, 1S41, 1842, 


21,239,000 

23,288,000 

lSo«5, 1^,9 4, 1 

• 

24,789,000 

26,343,000 

Public Debt op 

India, 1834 to 1853. 


1834, 

£35.403,483 

■ 1344, 

£37,639.329 

1835, 

33.984,654 

1845, 

88,627,964 

1836, 

20,«i;2,299 

1846, 

3»,»f2,734 

1^37, , . 

30,40»;.246 

1847, 

41,798,087 

1838, 

30,210.893 

5 1848, 

43,036.263 

1830, 

30.-'‘n,I62 

1819, 

44,204,080 

1840, 

30.70.3,778 

1 1850, 

46,968,064 


32,0.>1,0R3 

1 1851, 

47,999,827 

1012, 

34,378.2‘'9 

18.52, 

48,014,244 

181.3, 

36, 32 J,81,0 

' 1853, 

49,043,626 

Martin’s Ih-UUk In>l\a^ p. 341; and Pari. /><?//., May 1856. 
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Expenditure of India in the Year 1852, 

Jicrfipfs. 


: Pjrpenditure, 

Land-tax, 

£15,365,000 

! Interest of debt, 

£2,603,00 

Stamps on land and 


I JiividcudH, 

060,000 

spirits, 

. 1,185,000 

! Half pay, &c. in England, 2,697,000 

Opinin monopoly, 

5.088,000 

i Army, . 

9,803, 000 

C’u^tenna, 

1,430,000 

1 Judiciiil establishments, 2,223,000 

St.'irnps, 

491,000 

Collection of taxes, 

2,010,000 

lloiisc'tax, . 

118,000 

Civil establishments. 

1,928,000 

Post-office, . 

200,000 

Costs of opium produc- 

Mint, . 

1.50,000 

tion, 

1,370,000 

Tobacco, 

63,000 

Salt'tiix, 

350,000 

Tribute, 

571,000 

Marino taxes, . 

376,000 

Miscellaneous, 

1,522,000 

Post-office, 

213,000 



Custom-house costs, 

189,000 



Mint do. do., 

60,000 



Stamps, . 

82,000 



Public works, . 

4,223,000 


Total gross, £28,6 1 0,000 

•Martin’s British Indian p. 541. 


£27,977,000 
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with the extension of its territory, and t^^ 
increase of its necessary expenditure ; for suclV 
the elfec is of the jealous conunercial policy of tl\ 
(lOvemiiicnt, that so far from the manufacturing h. 
of tho country having increased under its administ'i 
— at Ica-'t as indicated by the returns of exports \ 
imports- -it has signally declined. In 1805, the Compah^. 
possessed only 38,000,000 subjects in the territory directly 
subject to their government, and the exports of these were 
under 25,000,000 of rupees; in 1835 their subjects were 
above 100,000,000, but their entire exports were only 
22,500,000 rupees.* The details of this extraordinary 
defalcation are still more instructive, for if the exports 
of cotton goods, shawls, and silk in 1825 are compared 
with those of 1835, there is a decline of 11,000,000 
rupees (£1,400,000) ; and even taking into view the great 
increase of the export of opium to China, which was no 
less than 20,000,000 rupcq? (£2,500,000) in the period 
of comparison, there was a decline of the total exports 
of no loss than 3,000,000 rupees, or £45o,0O0.t In 
a word, the steam-engine of England has well-nigh de- 
stroyed the looms of India ; and when we boast of the 
great growth of our export of manufactures to Ilindostan, 
we forget the price at which that advantage has been 

1805 . 183 . 5 . 

lliipecs. Rupees, Population. 

* Native nido produce exported, 13,047,983 18,001,047 38,000,000 

Manufactured do., 11, 849,070 4,502,302 100,000,000 

24,897,053 22,564,009 

The opium and indigo raised by English colonists, and with English capital, 
nro in both cases excluded from the statement, which is meant to show the pro- 
gress of native iudustiy. — Montoomeby Martin's British /ndi'a, 541. 

182 .^- 1826 . 18 .*«. 1836 . 

Uu|vee«. Rupees. 

+ Colton goods exported, . . 967,685 82,131 


$hawls, 

do.. 

218,840 

7S,698 

ludigOk 

do., 

24,270,499 

19.443,909 

Silk, 

do., 

, . 15,070,509 

1 1,034,047 



il,V27,i39 

$0,036,785 



or £Sfi00,000 

or £3,800,000 


M^TDistra- 

tion. 


— Montqomeuy Martin’s British India, 



HISIORT OP BUROPB. 

1)BAP. purchased in the ruin of our distant and unrepresented 
^ Asiatic subjects. 

iw ipjjg greater part of the revenue of the British Govern- 
items'of ment in India is derived from the land-tax, levied in 
the whole province of Bengal under the zemindar system ; 
in the northern provinces, and all the recent acquisitions, 
according to tlie old village system. There is a third sys- 
tem, called the Ryotu’ar, established in a large part of the 
presidency of Madras, comprising nearly a third of the 
Indian dominions. U uder this system, a maximum is fixed 
for the rent of land, which is paid directly by the ryot 
or cultivator to the Government, he retaining all the 
surplus for his own advantage. Of course, everything 
here depends on the moderation with which the rent is 
originally fixed ; for, once imposed, it is in general rigor- 
ously exacted by the collectors, and often proves, in 
seasons of excessive drought, so oppressive as to land the 
cultivators in total ruin. Tl),e territorial revenues of the 
India Company liave not increased so much as might 
have been expected, from the great additions which con- 
quest and incorporation have made to their dominions; 
they have only risen from £13,431,000, on an average of 
three years ending in 1834, to £15,280,000 on a similar 
average ending in 1842, and to £21,347,000 in 1855. 
Considering that during this time the tciTitorial surface 
of the British dominions has been augmented by 300,000 
square miles, and its population by above 50,000,000 
Hmisii souls, this increase must be regarded as small, and indi- 
essential defect still pervading our Indian 
administration.* 

The next considerable source of revenue which the 
MoDoHiM Company enjoys is derived from monopolies, especially of 
opium and salt; the latter an odious and unjust mode of 
levying an income, but alleged to be the only resource 
reveiue. ^8 the laud-tax has been everywhere raised to the 
highest level which the people can bear, and their habits 
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render the imposition of indirect taxes impossible/^ It chap. 
is not of British introduction ; the same necessity had ' 
led to its establishment under the native powers. It 
is a very productive impost: in 1840 it produced 
£1,450,000 in the province of Bengal alone ; but this 
advantage is dearly purchased by the extreme privations 
to which the high price of tliis article, wliich is one of 
necessity, reduces the poorer class of cultivators. The 
profit derived from the monopoly of opium is still more 
considerable; it had become, before the Chinese war 
broke out, no less than £2,000,000 sterling, being 50 
per cent on £4,000,000, the exported value of that pre- 
cious drug sent to Canton alone. t These form the 

chief items of Indian revenue ; for the custom-house 
duties are very inconsiderable, owing partly to the im- 
• possibility of rendering such taxes productive in India, 
partly to the interested legislation of Great Britain, 
which in^sted on admitting British manufactures at a 
merely nominal duty of 2 or 3 per cent into all the 
British possessions in the East. 

The British empire in India is essentially a military 
power : it was won by the sword, and must be kept by 
the sword. The military establishment, therefore, is a 
matter of vital importance to its existence ; and the 

* On tloit aux Anglais la conscquenco foivoe tin inalheureux arrangement- 
par hupieile la majeure partie dcs terres a <5te alTennde h ^lerpdtuito au-de8soii3 
dc sa valeur, et par suite de latjuelle TEtat voit tarir la source la plus legitime 
tics recettes nationales. II ost impt*ssible, disont-ils, tie supplt^er a ce deficit 
par aucuu inipot indirect ; car, e’est un fait singtilier, le^* fermiers se laisseront 
emprisonner, ruiner; Ics iMiysans se laisseront dcpouiller de leur dernier sac de 
grain, r^duire ii la famine sans murmurer, tandis tpi'on lie r<?clamei'a d’eux 
.que la rente de la teri'c, pareeque cette 1*611 te so trouvo dans leura idt^ce recues 
de temps iminiimorial, Mais si le Gouvenieiuent essa 5 \ait d'eUiblir uii iuipot 
indirect nouveau, il t^prouverait iinm6diatemcnt unc nSsisbince anneo. Le 
premier pas dans cette voic conduirait la destruction.” — Warren, iii. 84, 85. 

t The progress of the opium trade to China has been very remarkable since 
its first introduction in 1817. 


V'altis of Opium Value of Opium 

exported. exported. 

1817 , . ... ^737,775 1826, . . . £2,445,629 

1819, . . . 1,098,250 1827, . . • 2,810,870 
1820, . . '. 1,116,000 1880, . . 4,000,000 
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greatest clangers it lias ever encountcrccl have arisen from 
the hasty and ill-considered adoption by its government 
of the economical maxims ■which, during tlic peace, 
were so much in vogue in Great Britain. It has under- 
gone great changes at dilfercnt times: and tlie I'ortunc of 
war, as will immediately appear, underwent a similar 
mutation. In 182(1, immediately after the termination 
of the first Burmese war, it was stated by T.ord Har- 
dinge in Barliament (q, amount* to .‘102,70<» men, of 
whom 45,(M)0 were British, and 258,000 natives.'^ Tins 
immense force, however, underwent a great diminution, 
and in 1837 it consisted only of 18(5,000 men, of whom 
30,000 were Europeans. This reduction, which con- 
tinued for some years, occasioned a considerable diminution 
of expenditure, and enabled the Government, as already 
noticed, to accumulate a reserve treasure, before the- 
commencement of the Affghanistan and Chinese w^rs, 

* The exact numbers, without deducting the sick and non-effectiVe, were ; — 


English (King's) troops, . . • 21,934 

English (Company V) troops, . • • 3,600 

English Artillery (Company’s), . . 15,782 

Engineers, ..... 4,575 


Total English, . 45,891 

Native irregular horse, . . . 26,0.94 

Infantry, ..... 230,842 


302,827 

—Sir II. Hardinge’s Statements^ Mar. 18, 1838 ; Pari Dc5. 

In 1854 the Land Forces, Native and European, stood thus : — 


j 

European * 
Oflicera. 

Kuroi>«an 
Rank and File. 

Native 
Ofneera and 
Hank and File. 

Total. 

Queen’s, 

s.ofi 

25,930 


26,828 

Company, Eng. 

588 

14,061 

... 

14,649 

Do. Natives, 

3,644 

1 

3,122 

233,699 

240,465 


! C,128 

43,113 

233,699 

281,940 

Subsidiary, . 

86 

36 

30,882 

31,104 

Police, 

35 i 


24,015 

24,050 

1 

6,249 

43,149 

288,596 

« 

336,994 


— Commons* Return, 17th April 1855. 
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of .210,0(10,000 ; but it brought the empire to the 
very verge of destruction, both by the internal discontent 
which it occasioned and the external disasters which it 
induced. To carry on those gigantic conflicts, the 
army wa.s again raised to 2(57,000 men, of whom no 
less than 47,000 were native liritish, either royal troops 
or in the service of the (Company * But though the 
English soldiers w'crc admirable, the new battalions of 
sepoys wore far from being equally efficient. Brought 
into action, and exposed to the most serious hardships 
and dangers, without having acquired the steadiness or 
confidence in their officers of old soldiers, they were far 
from sustaining their ancient reputation in the wars 
which ensued ; and their frequent failures brought the 
empire into the most serious dangers, and added another 
to the innumerable proofs which history affords, that of 
aU economy, in a military State, the most costly is that 
which diminishes the ranks of its old soldiers.! It has 

* Miutart Force of India, Native and EcRorBAN, from 1817 to 1851. 


Yean. 

Native. 

Europ. 

Total 

1 

Veaw. 

Native. 

Eupop. 

( 

1 ToUl. 

I 

1817 

195,434 

31,056 

226,190 

1835 

152,938 

30,822 

183,760 

1818* 

211,079 

82,161 

243,240 . 

1836 

153,306 

32.783 

186,039 

1819 

216,878 

29,494 

245,272 

1837 

154,02.<) 

32,502 

186.531 

1820 

228,620 

28,645 

257,295 

1838 

153,780 

31.5-26 

185,306 

1821 

228,068 

28,914 

256,982 . 

1839 

176,008 

31,132 

207,140 

1822 

218,175 

29,065 

245,240 

1840 

199,839 

35,604 

235,403 

1823 

206,709 

30,933 

237,732 

1841 

212,616 

33,406 

251,022 

1824 

212,842 

30,585 

243,427 

1842 

212,624 

42,113 

254,737 

1825 

246,125 

30,423 

276,545 

1843 

220,967 i 

46,726 

267,673 

1828 

260,273 i 

30,872 

291,145 ' 

1844 ' 

216,580 

46,240 

262,820 

1827 

240,942 j 

32,673 

240.942 '! 

1845 i 

240,310 ' 

46,111 

286,411 

1828 

224,471 i 

34,567 

259,028 |j 

1846 : 

240,733 ; 

44,014 

j 284,747 

1829 

207,662 

35,786 

243,448 !| 

1847 ‘ 

247,743 ! 

44,323 

1 291,796 

1830 

187,167 

36,409 

223,476 1 

1848 i 

1 220,891 

44.270 

1 265,161 

1831 

161,987 

85,01 1 

196,998 ! 

1849 

: 229,1 3Q 

47,893 

1 277,023 

1832 

158,201 

84,767 

192,698 1 

1850 

; 228,44$ 

49,280 

277,728 

1833 

156,331 

33,785 

190,116 1 

1851 

! 240,121 

49,40$ 

289,529 

1834 

155,554 

1 1 

32,310 

187,816 i| 

il 

I 

1 

1 1 

i 1 

1 



— IMontoomeuy Martin’s India, xii. App. 


+ The war expenses in India alone, independent of China, amounted in 1S42 
to £14,000,000 sterling,— Warren, iii. 195. 
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CHAP, now come to be generally underetood that the strength of 

1 our army in India mainly depends upon the proportion 

of Europeans who are employed in it ; and he tween the 
Queen’s troops and those in the service of the Company 
they now amount to nearly 50,000— about a fifth of the 
native troops. 

Great as the military establishment of India is, it is by 
MiUuiy no moans disproportioned to its necessities or resources. A 
nmt of force of 280,000 men, of whom 4 9,000 are English soldiers, 
ixcoLTe. cannot be considered as e.\ccssive for a country of such 
vast e.vtent, inhabited by 160,000,000 people, many of 
them of a warlike character, and all accustom^ to internal 
feuds and warfare. In fact, it is nothing to -the pro- 
portion of armed men to the whole population in the 
military monarchies of Europe ; for it is only 1 soldier 
to every 500 inhabitants ; whereas in France the propor- 
tion is 1 to 70, in Austria 1 to 72, in Russia 1 to 60, in 
Prussia 1 to 56. -In most of the old civilised countries 
of Europe, the proportion of the soldiers to the inha- 
bitants is nearly ten times that witich obtains in India. 
The gan'ison in and around I’aris, in a period of the most 
profound peace, exceeds the whole European troops in 
India. When it is recollected that India.was won .by the 
sword, and niu.st be retained by it, its military establish- 
ment, so far from being regarded as excessive, must be 
considered as very moderate, or rather surprisingly small, 
1 Martin Certainly not a third of what it was when the whole 
S38. ’ country was in the hands of jarring and independent 

native powers.^ 

It is recorded by Arrian, that, after his conquest of Per- 
Sepoy sia, Alexander the Great formed corps of united Asiatic 
troops. European troops, which were invariably blended in 

the proportion of two of the former to one of the latter. 
After the battles of Delhi and Laswaree, Lord Lake 
wrote to the Directors of the East India Company that 
success could not be relied on in Indian warfare if the 
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proportion of liritisli to native troops was less than 1 to 6.^ 
liOrtl Clive said tliat “ the empire of India would rest 
with the power which could bring into the field the 
greatest nund)or of Vlnvopean troops.” The opinions 
of these great Asiatic coiirpierors deserve all atten- 
tion, and should never be absent from the thoughts 
of those to whom, directly or indirectly, the direction 
of our Indian empire is intrusted. Whether it is 
from difference of constitutional energy, or the debili- 
tating effect of a warm climate, or the .'^ucce.ssive oppres- 
sion of hordes of Tartar conquerors, from which, owing 
to their greater distance from Central Asia, the states of 
Europe have been exempt, it is now' perfectly ascertained 
that the native soldiers of India, whether Hindoos or 
Mussulmans, arc far from being equal to the Europeans, 
and that, unless supported by an adequate number of 
British troops, and led by Briti.sh officers, no reliance can 
be placed on their steadiness in the day of battle. Occa- 
sionally they fight most gallantly, and instances have 
even occurred whore they have confronted dangers from 
which Briti.sh recoiled. But these arc the exceptions, not 
the rule. Generally speaking, they will not bear a com- 
parison with English soldiers, and, unless well supported, 
are almost sure to melt away under the first severe fire. 
This is a painful admission to make, for the native 
troops have many most valuable qualities, and without 

* “ I cannot avoid haying, in the ino<t conlidontial manner, that in the 
event of a foreign foe coining into this country, witliout a vtnj ffvfat rnkfitlon 
of men tn Eurttpenns^ the conscviuenoes ^^ill be fatal, as there ought always to 
bo at feast one Europam hattahvn to f-nr native o7tcs. This I think necessary. 
I have seen a grctit detd of those people lately, and am quite convinced that 
v'ithont h'infs irooj'S irnf little is to be ixi’iciftl. In ^hort, the infantry of this 
nriny, as well us tlie cavalry, should bo remodelled, ' — Sertt Loud 

Lake to I.oud Wem.esi.i'.y, September 1‘2, 1803 dhe day after the Motory of 
Dolhil ; W'em.EsEEy’s Despateltes, iii. 31*2. ‘* If they do not in Kuginnd think 

it necessary to semi llriti.'?!! troops in the proportion of one to thvfe sepou utji- 
ments — which is. in fact, one to six in actual numbers, from the superior ttrength 
of the iijitive battalions— they «*///, a qooti chance if losimj Ituiia if aFi*cnch 
force onco gets a footing there." — Loud Lake to Loui^ Wellesi.cy, October 
30, 1803 (tho (lay after the buttle of Agra), ibuL iii. 300. 
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CHAP, their aid our Indian empire could not be maintained for 
!-l an hour. But it is better to be a\rare of the truth than 
to have it burst unawares ; and by being sensible what 
they can do, and W'hat not, disappointment is less likely 
to ensue, and the disaster consequent on misapprehension 
more likely to be avoided. The Indian army is very ex- 
pensive, for the {)ay and allowances of the troops, both 
native and European, are on the most liberal scale ; and 
the heat of the climate is such that much which in Europe 
would savour of luxury is there a matter of absolute 
necessity. It has been so, for the same reason? from the 
earliest ages, and wilt be so to the end of time. Punkahs 
to keep the air cool, regimental libraries to divert the 
soldiers, large barracks, comfortable bedding, and cold 
baths, are provided in most of the stations for the Euro- 
pean soldiers. The enlistment of the sepoy is for fifteen 
years; no bounty is paid, and conscription is unknown, the 
service being so popular that there arc commonly seve- 
ral candidates for each vacant situation. These accommo- 
dations, so different from the utter penury of their native 
dwellings, insure the popularity of the army as a i)rofession, 
but they immensely increase the e.xpcusc with udiich it is 
‘ Thom nttended, and greatly encumber military operations ; for 
toil'- niit- the proportion of camp-followers to fi'ihting Jiien is seldom 
C 7 !*: Mar- lc.S3 than tlircc to one — so that for an army of .30,000 
v!?.'*'’’’ soldiers provision must be made, for feeding or moving, 
for 12o,0uo mouths.^ 

^ The system which should be pursued in a distant mili- 
Tme policy tavy empire such as that of India is abundantly plain. 

It is that which gave and so long retained in the hands 
fnd1a*iy Ib® Ilomaus the empire of the ?vorld. It must be 
Govern-'*'* founded on military strength ; the prestige of victory, the 
ment. moral influence of irresistible strength, must play around its 
bayonets. The British Government there must always be 
considered as reposing in presence of a hostile population, 
which will take advantage of the first serious reverse to 
avenge upon it the loss of its independence. Any consider- 
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able reduction of militarj force, and, above all, large dis- OHar. 
handing of old soldiers, must* be considered as in the 
highest degree dangerous. But, on the other hand, the 
maintenance of such a large military establishment is very 
expensive ; it will soon bo felt as burdensome, and, if not 
compensated by other advantages, it may become impossible 
to keep it up. The only way in which it is possible to 
combine these different objects is to maiptain a powerful 
standing army, such as may at any moment be adequate 
to any emergency, but to accompany this with liberal 
grants for the encouragement of industry and the im- 
provement of the country, and the most entirely just and 
even indulgent system of commercial intercourse. It is 
at all times an easy matter in India to procure a supply 
of soldiers to any amount by voluntary enlistment, for 
the pay of a common soldier is more than double that of 
a common labourer ; the real difficulty is to find funds to 
pay the large establishment which is requisite to pre- 
serve the command of the country. This is only to be 
done by liberal grants of public money to restore the 
aqueous communications of its fields, and the most en- 
larged and indulgent commercial policy, such as may give 
the inhabitants, at once the means of paying the imposts, 
and secure their attachment to the Government which 
imposes them. Lord Dalhousie’s administration afforded 
a brilliant example of the first. Sir R. reel’s tariff of 
1842 was the commencement of the second. 

The Judicial Establishment of India is on a large 
scale, and undoubtedly is a very great improvement on 
the courts of the native princes. Justice is administered ment oi 
in cases of small value in the native courts, from the deci- 
sions of which there is an appeal to a higher court, either 
native or European, at the option of the appellant. The 
native and European arc put on the same level in these 
courts ; but there is an appeal from them both to superior 
courts, of which that of the Suddu-Adawlut at Calcutta 
is the highest, from which, in cases above £1000, there 
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is an appeal to the Queen in council. The proportion of 
reversals to adherences, though considerably greater than 
is usual in European courts,* is not more than might be 
expected, considering that the law to be applied is a 
strange medley of Hindoo, JMahoramedan, and British 
institutions. It speaks volumes as to the integrity of 
British administration, and the confidence of the natives 
in it.^ 

One circumstance is very remarkable in India, and 
without a proper understanding of the causes to which it 
is owing, it would appear altogether inconceivable. This 
is the miserable condition and rapid decline of the p)’o- 
teefeJ which is invarialtle, ami erelong becomes so 

excessive that they become incajmblc of supporting them- 
selves, and, as a matter of ueci'ssity, are absorbed by the 
all-conquering power. The oiler of the protection of the 
British Government presents almost irresistible tempta- 
tions to an Indian potentate. Tlie basis of it is the conclu- 
sion of an alliance otlcnsive aiid defensive, which secures 
to the weaker .State the guarantee of the stronger, and is 
accompanied only, in the first instance, by the requisi- 
tion of supplies and pay for two or three battalions sta- 
tioned as a subsidiary force in the capital pf the protected 
State. .So far nothing can appear more advantageous, 
and the smaller States are too happy in general to secure 
the fogis of a power capable alike of shielding them from 


* Suits decided in Native Couut.h, Aiteai.s, aM) riuH’ORTiON (g 
llEVEUaAES, FROM 1843 TO 1849. 


A vcra^'c Suits ■ 
* Tenr-^. *icci<lod l>y Nbi-! 

live Judgtsu. , 


184;} ' .39,181 

1844 ; 40,213 

1845 I 40,579 

1816 I 41,77.5 

1847 ! 4;i,l69 

1843 I 41, .840 

1849 44,933 


— M. Martin, p. 534. 


Appcrils — 1 Appo.ils-— 

to Enrripcan ^ to Nutivo 

.Judges. ' .Judges. 


4. . 50.3 3,08.3 

4,397 i 2,902 

3,980 . 2,809 

3. . 001 ! 2,392 

.3,608 I 2,.559 

3,977 ! 2,916 

3,802 I 3,670 


I 

, Proportion of 
Iteversjils. ' Hevi-rsula to 
I Hu Its. 


Per cent. 

2,301 I .v; 

2,020 1 'i 

1,805 4i 

1,676 4 

1,073 

],7:!6 4 

2,402 4i 
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insult aud protecting them from injury. But all tliis not- chap. 

withstanding, independence is the first of national as of in- 1 

dividual blessings ; and so it is soon found, alike by nations 
and private persons who have lost it. Ere long the evils of 
dependence, the bitterness of protection, are experienced. 

All persons, whether in power or subject to authority, 
come to be convinced by a little experience that the state 
of weakness and thraldom in which the gorernment is 
placed cannot long continue, aud that things arc only 
arranged for a time. A feeling of insecurity, a convic- 
tion of brevity of existence, comes to pervade all classes ; 
and when once this idea has taken possession of a nation, 
unbounded calamities await them all. The tax-collectors 
exact the last farthing from the cultivators, from a con- 
viction that every season may be their last ; the Govern- 
ment are ccpially rigorous with the collectors, from tlie effects 
of the same belief. Expenditure ou public works or private 
undertakings there is little or none — lioarding, on the 
contrary, generally prevails ; for every one is looking for 
the advent of the period, too certainly approaching, when 
the protecting Government will at once take possession of 
the State, and an entire new set of functionaries nil! be 
established. Under the effects of this belief, cultivation 
and production rapidly decline ; this only renders the 
condition of those who still carry it on more distressing, 
for they can look for no indulgence from the collectors. 

A t length matters come to such a point that the revenue 
in great part fails ; the troops, as the only means of 
keeping them quiet, are quartered upon the inhabitants ; 
and in the end, with the cordial approbation of all classes, 
the protected State is incorporated with its protector, and 
under a reduced rent, and greater regularity of admi- ^ 
nistratiou, the people hope at least that they have entered i. jjc, i:l’. 
upon a better order of things.^ 

There is no country in which the want of an extensive 
paper circulation is more strongly felt than in India, for 
there is none in which the capacity of the people for 
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industry is more fettered by the want of adequate capital 
to carry it on. Previous to its conquest by the English, 
such was the distracted state of India that wealth was 
generally hoarded instead of being spent ; and it was the 
propensity to do this which caused the drain of the pre- 
cious metals to the East which has been observed from 
the earliest period of commercial history. Since it has 
fallen under British dominion, the annual abstraction of 
capital to this country has caused India to be constantly 
destitute of the wealth requisite to put in motion its 
industry, especially in a country where a great outlay for 
the purposes of internal communication or irrigation is 
essential to its first efforts. To a country so situated, 
an extensive paper circulation, founded on a secure basis, 
would be the first of blessings ; what the want of it has 
proved, may be judged of by what in America its presence 
has occasioned. Yet, strange to say, there are very few 
banks in India, and such as exist liavc been established 
within a very recent period."’ They arc only twelve in 
number, and their notes in circulation amount only to the 

* Baxk.s IX India, with thk Date of their EjiTARUsHMi.NT, their Cafitai., 
AND XofLi IN ClRd'EATlON, AM) lIlLU I'NDI'.R DISCOUNT. 


Bank)). 

Date of j 

Capital paid 

Notes in 

Bills under 

luent. 

up. 

C'lrculutbrt. 

Discount. 

1 

■ 'j 


... 


1. Bank of Bengal, 

lb09 

4:1,070,000 

£1,714,771 

£12.5,251 

2. Bank of Madnw, 

1843 

300,000 

123,719 

59,871 

3. Bank of Bombay, 

1846 

522,500 

571,089 

19.5,836 

4. Oriental Bank, 

18.51 

1,215,000 

199,279 

2,918,309 

5. Agra do., 

6. N. W. do., 

1833 

700,000 

1844 

220,000 



7. London and ) 
Eastern do., j 

1854 

2.50,000 

325,000 


8. Commercial do , 

1845 

456,000 



9. Delhi do., 

1844 

180,000 



10, Simla do., 

11. Dacca do., 

1844 

184G 

63,860 

... 

... 

12. Mercantile do., 

1846 

328,826 1 

777,156 

109]547 



£6,306,176 

£3,711,314 

£3,408,904 


—Montgomery Martin ! Annendix. xii. 
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trifling sum of £3,700,000, being not 3d. a-hcad to each chap. 
inhabitant ; whereas in Great Britain the proportion is 
£1, Ss., and in the United States of America £], 18s. ’*‘*^*' 

Nothing more is required to explain the stationary con- 
dition of industry in great part of India, or the extreme 
difficulty experienced of making the revenue keep pace 
with the necessities of the Government. 

This consideration is of vital importance, not merely to 
the inhabitants of India, but to the monetary interests of (neartoin 
the Britisli empire. Since the heavy import-duties on 
Indian produce have been lowered by Sir R. Peel’s tariff, |anV/rom^ 
Great Britain has experienced the usual fate of a rich and 
prosperous in connection with a comparatively poor and 
uncultivated country — that of being able to consume more 
than the State from flinch it imports the objects of con- 
sumptiotj. The result of this is, that an extended com- 
mercial intercourse between the two soon runs into a Jmge 
balance of imports over exports, which requires to be ad- 
justed by a great export of gold and silver to the poor 
agricultural State. I'/iat its inhabitants are always glad 
to take to any amount ; but articles of manufficture are 
only taken off to a considerable extent flhen comfort has 
been long enjoyed, and artificial wants acquired among 
them. Tliis effect has already taken place to such an 
extent, since the commercial intercourse with India has 
become so considerable, that the balance paid by Great 
Britain in specie has come (1835) to exceed £5,000,000 
annually, and in 1836 amounted to £7,000,000 ; a 
severe drain upon her metallic resources at any time, 
but which, in the event of its coinciding with a foreign 
war, or bad harvest in Great Britain, may at once induce 
a monetary crisis of the severest kind. In point of 
fact, it largely contributed, with the necessities of the 
war in the Levant, to the severe drain upon the Batik in 
the end of 1855 and first four months of 1856, flhich 
reduced its stock of bullion to£9,875,000, and would have 
rendered a suspension of cash payments unavoidable, but 
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for the supplies from Australia and the termination of 
the war. A large extension of the paper circulation of 
India, therefore, is loudlj required, not merely to carry 
through its great and growing public works, and sustain 
the industry of its inhabitants, but to lessen the perpetual 
danger, under our present commercial and monetary sys- 
tems, of a serious crisis in the mother country.'"' 

To narrate the successive steps by which this great 
empire has been formed since the period when Lord 
Wellesley sheathed the sword of conquest and retired 
from India in 180G, after having added so much to the 
fame and the dominions of the English in it, would 
require a separate work not less voluminous and de- 
tailed than the present, and few historical compositions 
will be able to boast of a wider or a nobler field of narra- 
tive and description. A brief analysis of this sjilcndid 
subject can alone be here attenijited, which may jierhaps,- 
from the interest of the matter involved, tempt other 
readers to adventure upon it, and lead, in the hands of 
another, to a work second to none in modern Europe in 
interest and importance. 

Lord Wellesleys administration was based on that 
clear perception of the perils which at that {leriod envi- 

* Colonel Syke.8, wliO'-c intimate acquaintance with Imlian aflairs Is well 
known, harj unfoMoil the extent of thin (hint^iu* in a very intcre.-^tinj' paper 
j)uhli')hed in the SOfUsticaf Jcnn nal. The resultfi of hi"> retiearche.s, which were 
\('ry nuiueroiiH and eiahor.ite, are thus giviui : — 


Vi'irs 

t-i of 



Exof'-.s uf Ex- 

Em il 

eufliii;.'’ 
b';tli Apui. 

India, 111' lud- 
iiig liuliinii. 

, Expoits. 

1 rnpurt of 
Jiuluoi,. 

■ ports, * 1 * (Ini't 

1 111}.; llullnm. 

ill t<i\our ot 
liiilni. 1 


£10,300,000 

£17,312,000 

£2,425,000 

£1,5S7,000 

i 

£1,651,000 1 

' 1850-51 

11,559,000 

i 18,164,000 

1 .3,270,000 

3,335,000 1 

99,000 ! 

i J 85 1-52 

. 12/240,000 

i 19,879,000 

4,133,000 

.3,506,000 i 

790,000 1 

‘ 1852-53 

’ 10,071,000 

' 20,46.5,000 

5,776,000 

4,618,000 

1,301,000 I 

1853-54 

11,122,000 

! 

1 19,29.5,000 

, :i, 389, 000 

, 4,784,000 1 

' i 

93 1,000 1 


'£55,292,000 

i 

yi.i.HS.OOO 

18,993,000 

£20,8.30,000 

i:4,7 13,000 1 


— StatisticalJonrnafy June 1856, p. 12G. 
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rotied our Indian empire, and that resolution in facing chap. 

them, wliich form the characteristics of a great statesman. 1 

It was attended, accordingly, with the success whicli it 
deserved, but that very success proved fatal to its author. 

The East India Directors at home M’crc far from being as Rocond ad- 
tliorouglily impressed as thcir,able and intrepid viceroy T'nu 
with the necessity of “ conquest to existence,” as real to '****^' 
the British in India as it had been to Napoleon in 
Europe. They deemed, on the contrary, tlie career of 
conquest just concluded as not only cxtrcmel}" expensive 
in the outset, but eminently daj)gcrous in the end, and 
therefore the instructions given to the new Governor- 
general were of the most positive kind to conciliate 
rather than overawe, and, above all things, reduce the 
public expenditure within the limits of the income. Lord 
Cornwallis, who was now advanced in years, was com- 
pelled to yield to these urgent representations, and set 
himself in good earnest to carry them into execution. 

In pursuance of this system, Scindia and llolkar were 
gratified, not merely by the surrender of part of 
dearly - j)urchascd comjuests, but by the renunciation , 
of the alliance with the liaipoot and other states Avhich J"’; Ami. 

O L ^ I ^ 

had taken part against the ambitious Malirattas in the sr- Ws. ’ 
late cri.sis.^ 


This discreditable treaty proved to the last degree pre- 
judicial to British interests in India. Scindia had per- 
mitted the English Residency to be attacked and plun- 
dcred by a body of I’indarrees, and had himself detained {hTudisti 
the Resident, Mr J enkins ; but no reparation was demanded j™' 
for this outrage. The territories of llolkar had been 
solemnly promised as the reward of conquest to the allied 
states, but they were all restored to the defeated chief. 

Not content with this, the English gave up the strong 
fortress of Gwalior and territory of Gohud, which they had 
promised to include in the protected state.s. to Scindia ; 

“ an act,” as the Govcrnoi'-gcneral u roto to the Directors, 

“ entirely yratuitous on our part.” The rajahs and 
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lesser powers on the other side of the Jumna, who had 
been in alliance with England during the war, M’crc all 
abandoned, notwithstanding the strongest remoiistvanccs 
on the part of Lord Lake, M'ho contended that the bare 
“ taking such a proposition into consideration would be 
considered as a prelude tojheir being sacrificed to obtain- 
ing a peace with the Mahrattas.” In a word, the Mah- 
rattas, at the conclusion of a war to them eminently dis- 
astrous, obtained all the advantages which could have 
been expected from a scries of successful campaigns ; and 
the English, as the result of their brilliant victories, were 
content to submit to a peace to them ignominious, and ex- 
tremely prejudicial to their moral influence in the East. 
Such a result, by no means uncommon in British history, was 
not the result of incapacity in our diplomatists, as compared 
to our generals ; it was owing to a much more general 
cause, and that is, the reluctance of a government essenti- 
ally mercantile in its principles aiid structure to submit to 
the pecuniary sacrifices requisite to bring even a success- 
ful war to a lasting glorious termination.^ 

Although Lord Cornwallis had conducted the leading 
articles of this treaty, he did not live to complete it. He 
expired at Ghazipoor, near Benares, on 5th October ] 805, 
*^111 the .sixty-sixth year of his age. Sir George Barlow, 
the senior member of Council, succeeded to the practical 
duties of government, and continued the system of con- 
cession so strongly impressed upon his predecessor by the 
Directors and Board of Control. Ilolkar and Scindia 
made no attempt to disguise their astonishment at the 
concessions thus voluntarily made to them by their victo- 
rious enemy ; and Lord Lake, who was the diplomatic 
agent who conducted the negotiation, was so dissatisfied 
at the turn which it had taken, and the utter disregard 
shown to his remonstrances, that he resigned his diploma- 
tic powers, and returned home, leaving a name which will 
ever stand forth with brilliancy in Indian annals. He 
did not long survive his restoration to his native country, 
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but died ill bjngland on 21st February 1808, at the age chai*. 
of sixty-four. The Mahratta peace was signed on July 
6, 1 800. During Lord Wellesley’s admini-stration, the 
revenues of the English Government were raised from 
£8,0.0.9,000 to £1.0,40:1,000, and although the expendi- Britlulin- 
turc, at tlie close of the war^ exceeded the income by 
about £2,000,000, yet this was a temporary deficit, only 
occasioned by the magnitude of the war charges ; and Sir :((!', 
George Barlow held out the prospect of a permanent sur- 
plus of £2,000,000 when the forces were reduced to their 432. 
peace establishment.^ 

Before peace had lasted any considerable time, events 
occurred which forcibly reminded the English Government Mutiny at 
of the precarious tenure by which their dominion in India juVi^, 
was held. Sir George Barlow’s provisional government 
terminated in July 1807, but before its expiry an out- 
break of the most dangerous character had occurred at 
Vellore. The origin of this most dangerous mutiny was 
a most absurd and injudiciou., attempt made by Sir John 
Cradock and the military authorities at Madras, without 
the knowledge of Lord William Bentinck, the governor of 
that presidency, to force the sepoys to wear turbans in 
the form of a hat, and their chins shaved, without the dis- 
tinguishing mark of caste, n hen on parade. With such 
rigour was this senseless regulation enforced, that nine 
hundred lashes were inflicted on two grenadiers who re- 
fused to obey it. The greatest discontent was excited by 
these proceedings ; but so deeply was the conviction of 
the passive character of the Hindoos rooted, that it excited 
very little attention, until it led to a most formidable 
mutiny at Vellore on 10th July. The European part 
of the garrison, which was not a tenth part of the natives, 
was there attacked' by the natives so suddenly, and with 
such fury, that Colonel Fancourt and one hundred and 
twelve Europeans perished in the first onset before any 
succour could bo obtained. No sooner did the disastrous 
tidings reach Colonel Gillespie, who lay at Arcot, about 
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sixtocu miles distant, than he instantly sounded to horse, 
and, proceeding at a rapid pace to the insurgent for- 
tress, and having blown open the gate with Ids gnus, 
forced his way in at the sword’s point. Tlicn wa^ seen liow 
vain are all attempts on the part of the Hindoos, when led 
by their native ollicers, to I'csist iMiropean energy and 
daring. After a sliort contlict tlic mutineers were routed ; 
the bloodv sabres of the Hnglisli dragoons pm>ued them 
through all the streets; and tliree luindred and lifty were 
slain, and the rest made pri.soners. Five hundred of these 
were sentenced to various periods of imprisonment ami 
banishment, and the remainder panloned. Thus was this 
most dangerous mutiny (pielkHl in blood ; the cajitive in- 
surgents were gradually set at liberty ; the cheerful obe- 
dience of the men, and their eu^tomar\ atlaelnuont to those 
whose salt they eat. returned, and the llritisli ollicers 
“ ceased to sleep vith pistols under their pillovs.” J^ir 
dohn Cradock and Lord William Hentinck were both re- 
called in conse(iuence of this event. Sir (Jeorge Harlow’.s 
provisional government came to an end, and Jjord Minto 
was .sent out as Governor-general, and airived in India 
in 1807.^ 

Lord Minto’s administration, which lasted till 1813, 
was not distinguished by any serious wars ; but he 
was far from pursuing the policy in neglecting native 
alliances which had distinguished Sir George Harlow’s 
government. Some misundcrstanding.s, which threatened 
serious ruptures, ensued with some of the native princes ; 
but they were appeased by a mere demonstration of 
British force until, Hunjukt Sinoii, the far-famed chief 
of Lahore, made an attack on .some of the petty chiefs 
to the south of the Sutlej. To arrest this aggression, 
they were declared under British protection ; and tljo 
ambitious rajah, unwilling to provoke a contest, concluded 
a treaty with the Company, by which he engaged only to 
maintain a limited force on the Sutlej ; and Genkual 
OciiTEKLOMY was Stationed at Loodiana on the eastern side 
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of tlie river. The attention of tlic Indian {rovernmont was chap. 

~ . XXXIX 

mainly oeeupiod, during Lord Minto’s administration, l>y .!! ’ 

the war wiili France ; the Mauritius, the Isle of Honrbon, 
and tlic Moluccas, were conquered by the force which he 
equipped in India in 1810; Java and its dependencies 
were wrested from the French and Dutch by the (iover- 
nor-gencnil in person in ]Kl |. The latter of the.se valu- 
able aecpii-itions wa.s, with imprudent gcnoro.sity, restored 
by the Jbitish to the Dutch government, on occasion of 
the general pacification in 1S15. These im])ortant event.s, 

■which properly belong to the great war between Fngland 
.and France at that period, are fully narrated in a former > iiio.of 
work by the Author.^ Before Lord Minto’.s government, ixiv!|*i:a. 
however, came to an end ; it was found impos.sible to 
maintain any longer the non-intervention policy, and the 
seizure of Bhootwal, a border district, by the Guoouk.vs, 
a hill tribe, mIio by fraud and violence had extended 
themselves over a frontier of seven hundred miles in the ; 


lower regions of the Himalaya, led to an angry negotia- 


I'l't, 4Ml; 
Ann. Kpg. 


tion with the government of that cnterj)ri'^ing tribe, Avhich 
w.as not terminated Mhcn Lord Minto’s administration d.'.. 


4: 


came to .an end in October 1813.2 


The ExViUi OF Moir.i re.ached Calcutta in October 1813, 

^ On 

and in the following month received the tardy reply of Urd ’ 
the Ncpaulcse government to the British proposals for a AdmTnts- 
settlemcnt, which, though conciliatory in appearjince, was GhoMka 
unsatisfactory in substance. This Lord Moira, a gallant 
soldier of chiv.alrou3 feelings and Plantagenet descent, 
whose ancient manor of Donnington h.ad sheltered tbe 
Bourbons in their distress, was by no means inclined to 
submit to ; and accordingly he demanded, in a peremptory 
manner, reparation for an outrage committed by these 
bold mountaineers on the British station at Bhootwal, in 
which an English officer had been barbarously murdered, 
and his detachment of twenty-four men slain. As the 
Ghoorka government refused to make cither apology or 
compensation. Lord Moira declared war against them 
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in November 1814, and four armies were immediately 
formed for invasion of their territories. The first was 
commanded by General Marley, and consisted of 8000 
men destined to act against Katmandoo ; the three others 
of 4500, 3500, and GOOO men, respectively commanded 
by Generals Wood, Gillespie, and Ochterlony, A\crc or- 
dered to attack other portions of the long hostile frontier.^ 

The Ghookkas, avIio were thus for the first time 
brought into collision with the British Government, and 
who bore a distinguished part in the war which followed, 
are a mountain tribe, of chivalrous manners and uncom- 
mon valour, who had by their superior courage and conduct 
obtained the dominion to a great extent over the valleys 
which border on the plains of Hindostan. The British 
here met “ foemeu worthy of their steel.” In the moun- 
tains of Nepaul they encountered a body of warriors 
w'hose courage, vigour, and resolution caused them to c.v- 
perience the most stubborn resistance, and on many occa- 
sions made even British troops to recoil. Simple in their 
habits, — addicted, like most highland tribes, rather to 
plunder than industry, they are yet fidthful to their 
word, hospitable to strangens, courteous to enemies. The 
venality and falsehood which prevail so extensively in 
the plains of Hindostan, they hold in utter abhorrence. 
If the English seldom encountered enemies of greater 
prowess, they never, when the contest was over, expe- 
rienced such chivalrous courtesy from their opponents ; 
and since these rude mountaineers have been taken into 
their own service, they have never been served by braver 
or more faithful soldiers. 

For the first time in Indian history the British expe- 
rienced in this war the sturdy resistance of the Asiatic 
mountaineers. The early operations of the war were un- 
successful, and betokened but too clearly the difficulties 
with which it was to be attended. The campaign opened 
with the siege of a hill-fort named Kalunga, in one of the 
first valleys of the mountains, which the English, according 
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to ciislotn, expected to carry by a coup-da-main ; but chap. 
they were repulsed, and Goficral Gillespie, who command- 
cd the assault, while waving his hat to cheer on the troops, 
was shot through the heart. This check rendered it 
necessary to commence operations in form ; and the siege 
was suspended till the arrival of the battering-train from 
Delhi ; but even when a breach had been made, the nov. 30 . 
troops, dispirited by their former repulse, could not be 
induced to storm it ; and it was only by the tedious opc- 
raflon of shelling out the garrison that the fort was at 
length evacuated. In the interior of the fort was found 
a mingled mass of dead bodies and wounded men and 
women, mutilated and dying of thirst ; a fearful proof of 
the determination with which the defence had been main- 
tained. This unexpected and heroic resistance made a 
great impression on the British leaders, and, combined , 
with the novel and difficult nature of the country in which •‘^2- 
the war required to be carried on, inspired a degree of 
vacillation in their councils singularly at variance with Thornton, 
their wonted audacious bearing.^ 

In this emergency, victory was restored to the British 
arras by a chief who to the soul of a hero united the eye of Crenciul 
a general. General Ochtcrlony had studied the Ghoorka Jony’s sue- 
mode of fighting, and scanned the causes to which the diffi- 
cultics of the war had been owing. He met them with 
their owfi weapons, erecting stockaded forts, a species of 
warfare hitherto unknown in India, and taking the utmost 
precaution, by making roads through the jungles and 
mountains, and alliances with the native chiefs, to secure 
his rear and communications before he penetrated far into 
the country. Ere long the effects of this judicious con- 
duct appeared ; gradually the British gener.al forced the 
Nepaulcsc to retreat ; llamgurh and other hill-forts were 
evaeuatedby them ; and at length UmurSingh,theirgrcatcst 
chief, was obliged to take post with all his force in tlic strong 
position of Maloun. The stone fort thus named, with 
that of Sourajgurh, formed the two extremities, each 
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situated on a lofty peak, of a line of fortified posts, erected 
oil a long and rocky ridge projecting from tlic hills into 
the country watered by the Sutlej. Of the intervening 
peaks, all were occupied and fortified by stockades except 
two, the liyla and the Deotliul. I’ercciving (he omis- 
sion, Ochtcrlony rapidly advanced and seized these two 
important points in the very centre of the enemy’s lino, 
the first without resistance, tiic second after a sanguinary' 
contliet, in which the native troops greatly' dislinguislicd 
themselves. Sensible of the necessity of dislodging the 
Jiritish from this po.'ition, the (jhoorka chiefs commenced 
a furious attack on it in the following morning with the 
ilower of their force. Happily Ochterlony hail .spent 
the preceding night in strengthening the post with stock- 
ades, and planting some guns upon it. Notwithstanding 
this advantage, the enemy came on with such fury that 
they penetrated at several points into tiie intrenchinents, 
and Bhurti Singh, a renowned leader, was bayoneted within 
the works. The contest was long and bloody ; but at 
length the opportune arrival of a reinforcement with am- 
nniuitiori from the peak of Ryla, enabled the British to 
repulse the enemy, and in their turn to become as.sailants. 
The Ghoorkas were in the end defeated ; and this was 
followed by the abandonment of the whole position, and 
concentration of their force in the fortress of Maloun, 
against Mhieh batteries were raised in the first week of 
May. After the battle, the Ghoorkas, who had .shown 
the utmost courage in the strife, evinced a noble confi- 
dence in the courtesy of the Jiriti.sh leaders, by sending 
to ask for the body' of Bhurti Singh, who had been slain, 
and was in their hands. General Ochterlony immediately 
complied with the request, and sent the gory corpse 
wrapped in ricli shawls, in token of his admiration for 
the valour of the fallen chief. Ilis two widows burnt 
themselves next day on the funeral-pile, in compliance 
with his last injunctions.^ 

Meanwhile Lord Moira had been actively engaged in 
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organising forces, which commenced active operations on chap. 
the side of llohilcund, wlicrc the depredations of the 
Ghoorkas liad excited the utmost animosity. The first of 
these auxiliary corps, under Major Ilcarscy, was attacked Furtbei 
and dispersed by the enemy ; but the second obtained lururit!.?/, 
brilliant .succe.ss, and penetrated into the centre of the 
j)rovince of Kumaon, and so straitened the governor in 
Almora, its capital, that, after seeing the Setola heights, 
distant from it only seventy yards, stormed, he was Apni i:.. 
obliged to enter into a capitulation, by which he agreed 
to evacuate the whole province. The intelligence of 
this success at Almora greatly facilitated the operations 
against Maloun. The old chief, Umur Singh, held out 
obstinately within its walls, in hopes that the rainy 
season, which was rapidly approaching, would compel 
the British to raise the siege. But in this he was dis- 
appointed ; Ihc trenches, though half filled with water, 
were still held by resolute defenders ; the majority of the 
garrison came over to the British camp as prisoners of 
war; and at length Umur Singh, whose still remaining 
adherents M'cre reduced to two hundred and fifty men, 
was compelled to sue for peace. This was granted, but 
on the most humiliating terras ; Maloun was ceded, with 
the whole territory from Kumaon westward to the 
Sutlej, including Jythuk. Thus was a war which, in the 
beginning of the year, promised nothing but disaster, 
gloriously concluded before midsummer ; and the whole 
hill-country from the Gogra to the Sutlej — a district 
hitherto deemed impenetrable to Europeans — was added 
to the British dominions. It added to the satisfaction 
produced by these triumphs, that they were mainly won 
by the native forces ; for General Ochtcrlony’s division, 
by whom they were chiefly achieved, was entirely com- 
posed of that force. lie was .ably seconded, however, , 
by his European oflicers, especially Lieutenant Lawtie, 
field- engineer, M'ho died, deeply regretted, of excessive 413. 
fatigue before Maloun.^ General Ochterlony was made 
VOL. VI. 2 I 
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CHAP, a baronet, with a pension of a £1000 a-ycar, iu acknow- 
ledgment of his services ; and Earl Moira M'as advanced 
to the dignity of Marquess of Hastings. 

But the Ghoorkas, though defeated, M'ere not sub- 
Negotia- dued. Ncgotiutious for a final treaty went on, which in 
fiMUreaw some degree differed from those at first concluded witli 
by't'C Umur Singh. The district called the Boon was retained, 
Ghoorkas. incorporated with the British dominions; but the 
remaining territory, which had been conquered by Umur 
Singh, was proposed to be restored to the chiefs from 
whom it had been wrested, and taken under British 
protection. The Ghoorka chiefs, however, refused to 
accede to these terms, and in particular peremptorily 
rejected the proposed stationing of a British resident in 
their capital. The result was, that hostilities were re- 
newed in January 1816, and Sir David. Ochterlony 
advanced at the head of a powerful force of seventeen 
thousand men, including three European regiments, 
against the Ncpaulcse capital. All the usual passes 
leading from tlie first range of hills into the beautiful 
valley in M'liich it is situated, had been carefully fortified 
by the enemy, and it was on the strength of these 
intrenchments that their whole reliance was placed. 
But Ochterlony received information of a deep and 
narrow ravine leading through the mountains, which had 
beeu neglected as being deemed impracticable, and by it 
he succeeded in penetrating into the country, and taking 
the whole Ghoorka intrenchments in rear. Advancing 
rapidly, the British general penetrated into the beautiful 
valley of the Raptcc, and was moving on Mukwanpopr, 
when the enemy, seeing the necessity of fighting a general 
action if they would avert the capture of their capital, 
gave battle in the plain. The result was, that they were 
totally defeated, and submission was immediately made.^ 
M^in, rejected treaty was signed, and scaled with the royal 

red seal, and a duly qualified envoy presented it on his 
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knees to Ochterlony in presence of all the cliicfs of the 
camp. 

The inauspicious coi^mcnccmcnt of the Glioorka war 
led, as similar disasters always have done in the mo- 
dern history of India, to an incipient combination of the 
native chiefs against the Britisli power. Scindia, who 
deemed liimsclf strong enough now to measure swords 
with it alone, was the soul of the confederacy ; but the 
chief reliance of the confederates was on the Pindabrees, 
a body of horsemen assembled from all parts of India, 
who had, during the concentration of the British forces 
to make head against the Ghoorkas, committed the most 
dreadful outrages in the British dominions. These for- 
midable bands of robbers, who had arisen “ like masses 
of corruption out of the putrefaction of weak and ex- 
piring states,” had multiplied, as the terrible “ English 
bands” did after the rout of Azincour, and from the 
same causes, in several of the richest and most fertile 
parts of India. During the year 181G, a band of these 
inhuman freebooters remained twelve days within the 
British frontier, during which they burnt or plundered 
339 villages, put 182 persons to a cruel death, severely 
wounded 505, and subjected 3603 others to various 
kinds of torture. Twenty-five women, during these out- 
rages, drowned themselves to avoid violation. The usual 
modes of torture adopted by these barbarians were put- 
ting heavy stones on the head or chest, placing red-hot 
irons on the soles of the feet, tying the head in a bag 
filled with hot ashes, throwing oil on the clothes and then 
setting fire to them, besides others still more horrible. 
These outrages being directed chiefly against the British 
subjects, the perpetrators of them were in secret favoured 
by Scindia and the other IMahratta chiefs, though they 
affected in public the greatest horror of them ; and it was 
easy to foresee that any measures against them would 
bring the English Government into collision with the 
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whole Mahratta confederacy. But the outrages had be- 
come so formidable that the Marquess of Hastings felt the 
absolute necessity of repressing them ; and he made such 
urgent representations on the subject to the Court of 
Directors tliat they authorised tlic comnicnccmciu of hos- 
tilities, being convinced, in their own words, “ of the 
irrepressible tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its 
bounds and augment its preponderance, in spiti- of the 
most peremptory injunctions to forbearance from home, 
and of the most scrupulous obedience to them in the 
coverument abroad. ’ ' 

Fortified with this autliority, Lord Hastings com- 
menced operations on the greatest scale, convinced 
that he Mould liave, sooner or later in the course of 
the conte.st, the M-hole poMcrs of Central India on his 
’ hands, mIio could bring into tlic field IdO.OOO horse, 

87.000 foot, and GOO guns.* An attack upon the 
powers of Central India from different quarters was 
resolved on, and the forces assembled for the purpose 
were on a scale M'ortliy of the grandeur and power 
of England. They amounted to 01,000 regular troops, 
of whom 10,22.'} M'erc cavalry, with 120 guns, besides 

23.000 irregular horse. On the 20th October 1817, the 
Governor-general himself assumed the command of the 
grand army at Sccundra, near Kalpcc, and after crossing 
the Jumna on a bridge of boats, advanced to a position 
to the south of Gwalior, where Scindia had established 
himself in a permanent camp. The intercepted letters 
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wliicli liad been received left no doubt of the accession chap. 
of the gn at Maliratta ciiicf to the confederacy ; he was 
only wailing for the junction of the Patans under Ameer 
Klian to commence liostilitics. lie had not anticipated, 
however, the vigour and decision of the Engli.sli cora- 
mander-in-chief, and found himself unable to withstand 
alone tin; formidable force arrayed against him. The 
consecpiencc wa.s ho was obliged to yield. He agreed, i Maicoim, 
as the piice of peace, to unite liis forces with those of the 
British against the Pindarrees, and as a pledge of his 
sincerity, to .surrender in the mean time the forts of hji - w .'. 
Ilindia and Asurghur.^ 

This blow, the deserved reward of foresight in pre- ^ 
paration and promptitude in action, was decisive of the Farther^ur- 
fate of the war. The treaty e.xacted from Scindia wasukiiast- 
spcedily followed by the submission of the Patans and ‘Si 
other lesser chiefs who lay ne.xt exposed to attack, and 
were equally incapable of resistance. The Pindarrees, 
finding themselves thus abandoned, retreated slowly be- 
fore the advancing host, placing their last hopes on the 
secret assurance they had received of support from 
Poonah, the great centre of the JMahratta power. As 
usual with Asiatics in danger, they sought to gain time 
by elusory negotiations. But Lord Hastings was aware 
of their policy, and not to be deceived by their wiles. 

In the mean time, the Pcishwa, the head of the Mahratta 
confederacy, after various proceedings indicative of the 
hostile spirit by which he was actuated, appeared with all 
his forces in the plain in front of the town of Poonah, and, 
desirous of averting hostilities, ordered his troops not to 
fire the first gun. Before the order was received, hoM’- 
cver, the action had already commenced by a battery of 
nine guns opening fire on the British on the right. This 
was immediately followed by a splendid charge of 6000 
horse, bearing the swallow-tailed golden pennon of the 
empire. They were received by Colonel Burr, the in- 
trepid commander of the 7th regiment, who took his post, 
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cuAP. calm and collected, beside the colours, though one ball 
U — U went through his hat, and another shot his horse dead. 

1817. Fortunately, the Mahratta charge was broken by a ditch 
which ran in front of the Britisli line, and as the horse- 
men were scrambling out of it they were exposed to so 
severe a fire from the 7th regiment that tliey fell back 
in disorder. The advance of the English, which imme- 
diately followed, proved tlie signal for a general retreat. 
This battle, which bears the name of Kiukke, was one 
of the hardest fought and most glorious that ever oc- 
' PriDMp. i. curred in India, for the disproportion of force was im- 
uVieg mense. The whole force engaged on the side of the 
1^7.384; British was 2800, of whom only 800 were Earopeans. 
417; Dura Tlicir loss amounted to 186 killed and 57 wounded. 
The Mahratta force was 18,000 horse and 8000 foot, 
and they lost 500 men in the affair.^ 

This glorious victory M'as soon followed by the sur- 
seco'nd render of Poouah, which capitulated on 17th Novem- 
turpeiau- bcp, tlic Pcisliwa, with all his forces, retreating up the 
Ghauts into the hill-country. Thither he was immedi- 
ately followed by General Smith at the head of a cousi- 
.Nor. ‘jf;. derable British force, mIio tried in vain to bring him 
iiTitj.*’ to action. On the l.st of January ISIS, a detaehmeut 
under Captain Staunton, consisting of one battalion 
of sepoys, 400 irregular horse, and 2 guns, fell in 
accidentally with the whole force of the Peishwa, 25,900 
strong. Though the disparity was so prodigious, the 
British commander was not discouraged, but, boldly 
pushing forward, took possession of a small edifice 
which 'had originally been a temple, where he prepared to 
maintain himself to the last extremity. The Peishwa 
immediately invested the little body of heroes with all his 
forces, and, deeming victory secure, ascended a neighbour- 
ing height with the Ilajah of Sattara, in order to witness 
the surrender of the British. The contest seemed hopeless, 
but capitulation was never once thought of in that heroic 
band. “See,” said Captain Staunton, pointing to the 
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headless trunk of Lieutenant Chisholm, vrhich was Ijing 
beside a gun, “ the mercy of the Mahrattas.” The troops, 
though worn to death with fatigue, and fainting from 
thirst, declared to a man they would rather die than 
fall into the hands of such implacable foes. Happily, 
towards evening a supply of water was received, and the 
defence was kept up with such vigour that the post was 
maintained till dark. The firing gradually ceased ; and 
in the morning, when the British were preparing to renew 
it, the enemy was descried moving off in the direction 
of Poonah, in consequence of the rumoured advance 
General Smith. The battalion engaged lost 153 men, 417 , 4ia 
the cavalry 96, in this glorious combat.^ 

Immediately after this success, Sattara was invested by 
General Smith, and it capitulated on the following day. Fai&»r ^ 
From thence a proclamation was issued, taking formal the British, 
possession of the Peishwa’s territories in the name of the 
British Government, with the exception of a small portion 
which was to be restored to the llajah of Sattara. After 
this advantage, General Smith again started in pursuit of 
the enemy ; and he came up with a body of 9000 horse, 
with whom a fierce conflict immediately ensued. Such 
was the skill with which the Mahratta cavalry were 
handled, that the British were thrown into some confusion ; 
and the consequences might have been very serious, had 
not, in the mclee, Gokla, their renowned leader, been 
slain. The Mahrattas, when on the verge of victory, 
deprived of their leader, fell into confusion, and fled, 
leaving their baggage-camels and elephants to the unex- 
pected victors. In this action the British loss was only 
19, and 200 of the enemy were found dead upon the 
field. After this success the Rajah of Sattara, who had 
been in the Peishwa's camp, fell into the hands of the 
victors, and was taken under the protection of the 
Company, and General Smith resumed his pursuit of 
the Mahratta horse. It was attended, however, with 
great hardships ; for the enemy retreated with extra- 
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ordinary rapidity, and many of tho British, toiling after 
them over waterless plains under a bnrning sun, were 
struck dead by coiip-dc-soleil. The sufferings of tlic 
enemy, however, ^re not less severe, and at length 
the Pcisliwa, worn out witli a desultory warfare, from 
which he had no prospect of retrieving his fortunes, 
surrendered, and became a pensioner of the British 
Government.^ 

While these brilliant operations were breaking the 
strength of tho Mahrattas, tho troops engaged against the 
Pindarrecs were afflicted witli a visitation of Providence 
far more terrible than tlie sword of man. After the sig- 
nature of tho treaty of alliance with Scindia, on 6th 
November 1817, the Cholera, then for the first time 
known in British history, broke out with the utmost vio- 
lence in Lord Hastings’ army, and from the very outset 
committed the most dreadful ravages. The year had been 
one of scarcity, the grain was of inferior quality, and the 
situation of the British cantonment low and unlicalthy. 
Everything was thus prepared for tlie ravages' of the 
epidemic, which soon set in witli terrible severity. Por 
ten days the camp was nothing but an hospital ; in one 
week 7^4 soldiers and 8000 camp-followers perished. 
At length the troops were removed to liighcr and more 
airy cantonments, and ujion this the malady ceased — a 
memorable fact for the instruction of future times. As 
was afterwards often experienced, the ravages of the pes- 
tilence were greatest among the lowest portion of the 
people ; only 148 Europeans perished in November, but 
above 10,000 natives fell victims to the malady. When 
it spread to Calcutta, it destroyed 200 a-day for a long 
time, chiefly among the worst fed aud most destitute of 
the people.* 

. Notwithstanding this misfortune, which abated in three 
weeks, the advance of Lord Hastings upon Gwalior effec- 
tually prevented any co-operation betwpen the Mahrattas 
and Pindarrecs ; and the latter, pursued by an over- 
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whelming force, and destitute of any strongholds or forti- chap. 

fication.s, Mere unable to make any effectual resistance. ^ 

They Avcrc pursued in all directions, and all cut down or 
dispersed, with the exception of a small body, which took victory of 
refuge in the camp of Ilolkar, near Mahidpoor. Tlic Jigc'Jind* 
government of the Ilolkar principality was at this time ‘7™’”“*''’" 
*in the hands of Toolsa Bye, the favourite in the sera- 
glio, ajul she had in her turn confided it to the Dewan, 

Gumput Rao. The troops, however, doubting their abi- 
lity to withstand the forces of Sir Thomas Ilislop, which 
were advancing against them, mutinied, threw Gumput 
llao into prison, carried off Toolsa Bye to the banks 
of the Supon, where she was beheaded in the night 
while uttering piercing shrieks, and got possession of 
Mulhar llao, now the acknowledged heir of the Holkar 
dominions. Next day a decisive battle was fought with such 
of Holkar’s forces as still held out, and the remnant of the 
Pindarrees, which ended, after an arduous .struggle ii^which 
the British lost 800 men, in the entire defeat of the enemy, 
who were weakened by the loss of 3000. Tlie mother of 
Mulhar Rao, who was the regent, upon this immediatelr 
made submission to tlic British ; and. in return for the ces- 
sion of a considerable tract of territory to the south of the 
Sautpoora range, was confirmed in the possession of her 
remaining territories. Some of tlic rajahs in her domi- 
nions rc])ndiatcd tin’s arrangement, and tried to renew 
the war, but they were pursued, and dispersed or taken. 

These successes w'cre fatal to the Pindarrees, by depriving 
them of any support among the native powers. They 
retreated into the jungles and woody fastnesses, where 
they were actively pursued by the peasantry, who, in re- 
venge for their former cruelties, massacred them without 
mercy. The last chief of tliesc formidable bands was 
Chutoo, and at the head of 200 followers he long remained j 
at ^arge.^ At length his horse was found grazing near the 
jungles of Asurghur, saddled and bridled, and at a little 420 . 
distance a lieap of torn and blood-stained garments, and 
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CHAP, a lialf-cateu human head, the remains of a tiger’s feast — 
U — 11 “ the fitting death,” as M. Martin well observes, “ of the 
last of the Pindarrees.” 

The Pindarree war was now at an end, and nothing 
niore M'as heard of these audacious marauders. Witliout 
urd Hast- a hoiuc, witliout leaders, without strongholds, tlicy never 
mmUto- again attempted to make head against the British power.' 
tion. They were gradually merged in the ordinary population, 
and resumed the habits of pacilic life. Many of them 
settled in the Deccan and Malwa as cultivators, and, em- 
ploying their energies in the right direction, became active 
and industrious hvrmers, as old soldiers often do. The 
IMahratta war was now practically ended ; but the llight 
of Appa Sahib, one of their most active leader.'-, caused 
some anxiety, Mhich was only terminated in April 1819 
by the capture of the im))ortant fortro.ss of Asurghur, 
from which ho escaped in the disguise of a fakir, and 
sunk into iusignilicance, from which he never afterwards 
emerged. The war lingered still longer in the valley of 
Candeish, where there were various Arab garrisons, which 
Jun«i8i8. were not finally e.\pelled till June 1818, when Malligum, 
the strongest fort in the valley in their possession, was 
taken. Tlie remaining years of Lord Hastings’ administra- 
tion were devoted to pacific duties, and the consolidation 
of the vast empire which he had brought under the British 
rule. Mr, afterw'ards Siu Thomas Muxuo, here gave 
token of the great civil and military abilities he possessed, 
in taking possession of and regulating the country ceded 
by the treaty of Poonah ; abilities so great as to justify the 
eulogium of Mr Canning, who said “ that Europe could 
not boast a more distinguished statesman, or Asia a braver 
warrior.” Lord Hastings resigned his office in January 
.UVsee-"' 1823, and returned to this country, where he was reward- 
4 * 0^421 • glorious and successful government of India by 

Kay’’. Life thc gift of £60,00U to pui’cliase an estate in the United 
ii. lal'* Kingdom, in addition to those he had inherited from his 
Plantagenet ancestors.^ After his return he was appointed 
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Governor of Malta, where he died in 182G, in conse- chap. 
qucncc of a fall from his horse. , xxxix. 

Ilis administration of India, during the nine years he 
held that arduous office, must be regarded as a model of Uefle'etions 
vigour and ability. Clearly discerning the nature of the UMUng.' 
tenure by which, and which alone, our Indian emj)ire was 
held, he as clearly perceived tlie only mode by wliich it 
could be pi escrved. Constantly tlireatcncd by a coalition of 
the native powers, whose united forces, if I>rought together, 
would much exceed what lie could assemble at any one 
point, he saw that the only mode of combating it was by 
anticipating the attack, and opposing to the unwieldy 
strength of an alliance the vigour of single direction, 
llis policy in attacking the coalition of tlie Pindarrees and 
Mahrattas in 18 17,* before they had time to unite their 
forces, was precisely that which Napoleon pursued against 
the coalition of the Continental powers in IfeDo, ISOG, 
and 1809, and which was rewarded by the \ict 0 rie 3 of 
Ulm, Jena, and Echmuhl. It met, accordingly, with 
similar and equally deserved success. He brought the 
Indian government, by his vigour and capacity, through 
one of the most dangerous crises of its modern history, 
augmented its territory, enhanced its renown, and finally 
broke the power of the Mahrattas, the most formidable 
and daring of its enemies. Under his administration the 
revenues of the State rose from £17,228,000 in 1813, to 
£23,120,000 in 1823. It is true, the military expendi- 
ture increased in a still greater proportion, being, on an 
average of five years from 1817 to 1822, £9,770,000 ; 
and the debt was enlarged by £2,800,000. But this 
arose entirely from the necessities of his situation, and the 
tolerance so long extended to the ferocious Pindarrees and 
the encroaching Mahrattas by the timorous and cconomis- , 
iug policy of the Court of Directors during the admin is- 
tration of his pi’edecessors. If ever a Governor-gene- History of 
ral deserved a statue of gold, it was the Marquess ol jin. 
Hastings.^ 
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Upon the retirement of Lord Hastings, tlic place he 
had so ably, fdlcd M’as at first destined for Mr Canning ; 
but the changes in the Cabinet consequent 0)i the death 
of the jMarquess of Londonderry in 1822, led, a^ already 
mentioned, to his being placed at the head of the b'eroign 
Office, and Lour* Amukhst was selected for the direction 
of Indian affairs, and arrived at Calcutta in August 1823 ; 
the provisional government, since the departure of the 
Marquess of Hastings, having been in the hands of Mr 
John Adam, an able and honest man. The first subject 
which forced itself upon Lord Amherst’s attention was 
the approaching war with the Uuumksk on tlie eastern 
frontier of tlie empire, which it was evident could not 
bo much longer averted, and wliich was the more formid- 
able from the unknown nature of the country in which it 
was to he conductcil, and the vague reports received of 
the boundless power of the potentate by whom it was to 
be maintained. The Burmese, originally subject to the 
neighbouring kingdom of Begu, had revolted in 17d3, and 
established a separate dominion, Avhich progressively in- 
creased for seventy years, until it was brought into serious 
collision with the British power. The first cause of differ- 
ence between them arose from the immigration into the 
British province of Arracan of some thousand peasants 
from the Burmese territory, who sought refuge in tlie Com- 
pany’s territories from the intolerable tyranny of their 
Burmese oppressors. In 1798, nearly ten thousand of 
these persecuted wretches rushed over the frontier in a 
state of frenzied desperation. They arrived in the Eng- 
lish territories almost naked and starving — men, women, 
and children at the breast — but all declaring that they 
would prefer taking refuge in the jungles, and living, as 
; they had done for months, on “ reptiles and leaves,” 
amidst tigers and lions, to placing themselves again under 
the odious tyranny of the Burmese.* 

The British Government, though alarmed at such a 
formidable irruption, even when only of starving suppli- 
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ants, takiii;^^ compassion on their sufferings, assigned them chap. 
some waste lands for their subsistence, an^l they were 
soon settled there to the number of forty thousand. The 
expulsion of these settlers from the British territories was irruption of 
repeatedly demanded by the liurmesc autlioritics ; butltV»uatr 
Lord Wellesley and Lord llasting.s refused to do so, as"!if]|''^^ 
contrary to the laws of hospitality, though they offered to >*“""<•«• 
surrender any malefactor wlio might have injured the 
Burmese, and even to permit the latter to seek for them 
in the British territories. Tin's concession the govern- 
ment of Ava, which ruled the Burmese empire, ascribed, 
according to the usual custom of Asiatics, to weakness and 
fear on the part of tlie Briti.sh Government ; and an 
alliance was attempted to be formed between the King of 
Ava and Kunjeet Singh, and other Indian potentates, for 
the expulsion of the English from India. Hostilities were 
thus evidently impending, but they were for some years 
averted by the conciliatory conduct of the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment, which, engaged in the Ghoorka and Bindarrce wars, 
had no wish to be involved in fre.sh hostilities. This con- 
duct the Court of Ava deemed decisive proof of conscious 
weakness ; and with a view to bring on hostilities, a de- 
scent of Burmese took place in September 1823, attended 
with the slaughter of the British guard on the island of 
Shahpoori, at the entrance of the arm of the sea dividing 
Chittagong from' Arracan, and within the British terri- 
tories. An explanation of this aggression was demanded, 
but the only answer returned was, that Shahpoori “right- 
fully belonged to the fortunate king of the white elephant, 
lord of the earth and seas ; and that the non-admission 
of the claim of the ‘ golden foot ’ would be followed by 
the immediate invasion of the British territories.” The 
Burmese government were as good as their word, for a 
force immediately advanced to within five miles of the 
town of Sylhet, which is only two hundred and twenty-six 
miles from Calcutta.^ This brought matters to a crisis ; 119 . 
and Lord Amherst, though with the utmost reluctance. 
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took steps to punish the aggression, and assert the honour 
of the British arms. 

The inilitaiy strength of the Burmese was considerahlc, 
and both their goA’crnmcnt and troops were inspired with 
the most extravagant idea of their own prowess, and of 
the irresistible nature of the power which they wielded. 
Emboldened by a long train of victories over tlieir un- 
warlikc neighbours in the Cochin-China peninsula, they 
deemed themselves invincible, and, never having been 
brought in contact with them, were utterly ignorant both 
of tlie force of Ihiropcan .arms and the strength of the 
British power. With a body of enemies at once so 
ignorant and so prosumptnmis, there would, in the ordi- 
nary case, have been no serious diiliculty in contending. 
But the Burmese war was rendered a dlflicult, and, as it 
proved, a very murderous one, by the nature of the country 
in which it was to be carried on, and the peculiar species 
of defence which this had suggested to its inh.abitants. 
The territories in which it was to be c.arricd on, forming 
the alluvial plains of the Irrawaddy, could only be reached 
either by crossing a mountain-range 6000 feet liigh, and 
impassable for artillery, which separated it from the plain 
of Bengal, or by ascending the course of that great river 
after t.aking Rangoon, which lies at its mouth. The 
latter appeared the easier and more natural course ; hut 
steam-navigation was then in its infancy ; no llotilha, 
impelled by that powerful agent, existed to breast the 
stream and surmount its descending waves ; and the 
banks on either side, thick set with jungle, were in the 
months of summer and autumn extremely unhealthy. 
Add to this, experience had taught the Burmese the art 
of constructing wooden barricades or stockades in the 
vast forests with which their country abounded, which, 
concealed by a leafy screen till the assailants were almost 
at them, were nearly impervious to shot, and so firmly set 
as to be extremely difficult to force.^ Behind these im- 
penetrable barriers, the Burmese marksmen, themselves 
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secure, took aim with fatal elFcct at the assailants, and it chap. 
required all the firmness of the bravest men to advance 
under the murderous fire. 

The first operations of the war, as so often happens 
with Kiif^lish military operations, proved unfortunate. Fim ope- 
Nearly as ignorant of the strength and re.sources of the the 
enemy as they were of ours, the force destined to act 
against thi' enemy by the liritish Government was not 
half of wliat was requisite for success. It was wisely, 
and in fact from necessity, determined to commence 
operations by a descent on Rangoon, and to march up 
the course of the Irrawaddy ; but as tliis required the 
troojis to embark from Madras and Calcutta, a very 
great difficulty was experienced with the native troops, 
part of whom positively refused to go on board. The 
consequence was, that the expedition consisted only 
of 1 1,000 men, of whom one half were Europeans ; an 
unprecedented proportion in Oriental wars, and which 
would probably have insured early and decisive success, if 
it had been possible to bring them at once into action. 
Rangoon was abandoned without any serious resistance, 
and presented a valuable base of operations ; and this 
was followed by the successful storming of the fortified jnne lo. 
post of Kemendiuc on the Irrawaddy, which was carried, 
after a gallant resistance, by the 41st and detachments 
of the 13th and 38th regiments and Madras European 
regiment. Major, afterwards Sir Robert Sale, being the 
first man who reached the summit of the work. But this 
success, though considerable, w'as the limit of our advan- 
tages, and ere long the invading array found itself in- 
volved in a mesh of difficulties, arising partly from the , 
pestilential nature of the climate, and partly from the 
peculiar species of defence which their local advantages v. 2 .?. as.’ 
had suggested to the enemy.^ 

The progress of the army, even though successful in 
every encounter, was necessarily slow from the thick 
jungle with which the country was beset, and the pesti- 
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I- itli which It wjw everywhere intorMctod To 
advance in the.se circiunstauces, iuul make the men sleep 
R tile ileiuUy thickets, seemed little short of madness 
^ them to certain destruction ; and yet 

ii. ika.^b. to remain where they were seemed hardly less hazardous, 
for ltan«.n>on in the autumnal months i.s so unhealthy that 
all the inhai*itants who can >;et away leave it at that 
periotl. Tiie British army was soon reduced by disease 
_ to less than iialt its funner numerical amount ; and the 

sur^iiois weie smlly depressed in spirit b\ seeiuj' so 
many of their eumrades, sinulud on the bed of sickness 
oi livuifi ar<,'U!id them. l-neouraj;ed bv the slow pro- 
whii-h ti.e i!a.4vhrs were makin*:. the Burmese 
liovt-riimetit in.oh t!.e iu.>st licorous eH'orts t<i expel 
ihetn aU'»;:et;HT liuin ll-.csr lenuory. Keiiiforeemouts 
and Stoles js.i.iied ill uii all side.s, and the Burmese 
gtMierAi received orders to assail the British and drive 
tbem out of the country. Notwiihstanding his serious 
losses by aickness, Sir Archibald Campbell, the British 
commander, resolved to anticipate the attack by olTcnsive 
operations on bis own side. An c.\'pc(litiou was sent 
against the island of Cheduba, where 000 of the Burmese 
were intrenched, which was carried with the lo.ss of half 
1- their forces and the capture of tho rajah. Soon after, 
the Burmc.se, in three columms, made a general attack on 
the Bnglish position, but they were repulsed at all points 
into t\ie jungle without the loss of a single man to the 
xictors. It was now evident that they were no match 
for the English in the field ; hut still behind their 
stockades, and aided by their forests and pestilential 
swamps, they were formidable antagonists. On tho 8th 
July the British moved in two columns against the enemy, 

1 Thornton under General Machean by land, the other, under 

A^n’le’' person, proceeding by boats on the 

1824, ‘274. river to destroy some strong works which the enemy had 
erected to bar farther passage up tho stream.^ 
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Both attacks proved successful. After an hour’s can- chap. 
uonadc from the ships under Captain Marryat, a practi- 
cable breach was made in the stockade on the shore : the 

’ 50 , 

stonners were immediately landed, and carried three in- Succ€fc.«e8 of 
trcnclimciits, armed with fourteen f'uns, in the most gal- 
lant stylo. The o])erations of the land columns were 
equally successful. On arriving in the vicinity of the 
enemy, G('ncral Macbean found himself faced by a net- 
work of stockades, armed witli heavy ai tillery, present- 
ing, in tin; central redoubt, three lines of intrcnchments, 
one within the other, and garrisoned by at least lo,0o0 
men. Nothing daunted by these formidable means of re- 
sistance, .Macbean ordered the scaling-laddeis to the front, 
and the storming party, consisting of detachments of the 
13th, 38th, and 8!Rh regiments, advanced to the assault. 

In ten minutes the first line was carried ; the second, 
after a violent struggle, was also stormed. Major Sale 
singled out a Ilurmcsc chief of high rank for combat, and 
slew him with his own hand. Soon after other stockades 
were carried, and the assailants penetrated into the inner 
work, after a desperate struggle, by mounting on each 
otlicr’s shoulders. The victory w'as now complete : ten i Thornton 
stockades, armed with thirty pieces of cannon, were car- ' 

ried without a shot being fired, by escalade ; and the enemy, i-u,- Ann. 
four times the number of the assailants, were driven from 
their intrenchments with the loss of 800 mcu.^ 

Various attacks, some successful, and some unsuccessful, 

' fiO 

were made on stockades of the enemy near Rangoon, Reverses 
with a view to extending the quarter's of the army and by^hem'! 
getting supplies during August and September ; and at 
length an expedition, consisting of native infantry under 
Colonel Smith, was despatched to attack a fortified Oct. lo. 
position of the enemy at Kykloo, fourteen miles from 
Rangoon. The work to be assailed consisted of a 
pagoda strongly garrisoned and barricaded, surrounded 
by several exterior lines of stockades. The latter were 
soon carried ; but when the troops approached the 
VOL. VI. 2 K 
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pagoda itself, they were assailed by so severe a fire from 
a covered and unseen enemy that most of the Hritish 
officers who led the column were killed or wounded, and 
the few who survived were forced to take refuge from the 
deadly storm of bullets by tlying to the nearest shelter. 
The result was that the sepoys dispersed, abaiuloned all the 
works they had carried, and sought safety in llight, which 
would have been most disastrous liad not rcinforcoments 
despatched by Sir A. Cam[)bell reached them ere long, 
and covered their retreat to Uangoon. The panic on 
this occasion, as is often the ease in Mar, was not ci^n- 
lined to the assailants ; it oxtended also to the enemy ; 
and mIioii (Jeiieral Creagh advanced a fcM- days after to 
rencM’ the attack, he found tlie M’orks entirely abamhmed 
by them. The llritish More soon after coii'-oled for this 
discomfiture by a successful exjiedition under Colonel 
CodM'iu against thetOM'u of Martaban, M hich M as stormed 
by a detachment of tlic Ust and part of tlic dd Madras 
native infantry. Immense military stores of all descrip- 
tions here rcM ardcil the courage of the victors.* 

These alternate succc.sses and defeats, however, deter- 
mined nothing, and ere long the natural difficulties of the 
campaign appeared with fatal effect in the invading array. 
The country around Rangoon had been entirely devas- 
tated by orders of tlic Burmese government ; and the 
thickness of the jungle and strength of their stockaded 
positions rendered it impossible for the British to extend 
their posts farther into the interior. The result was, that 
being cooped up in an unhealthy town in the autumnal 
months, without fresh meat or vegetables, the troops be- 
came fearfully sickl}' — fever and dysentery spread fatal 
ravages in the camp, and before the end of autumn there 
were not .3000 men left in it capable of bearing arms.® 
These calamitie.s, to which the Burmese government were 
no strangers, encouraged them to persevere in their re- 
sistance, notwithstanding the repeated and unexpected 
reverses which they had experienced from their strange 
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invaders. They were the more induced to continue the chap. 

war from an old tradition tliat the capital would remain I 1 

invincible till a “ magical vessel should advance against it 
without oars or sails.” 

The determination of the government of Ava to perse- 
vere in the contest was much strengthened by reverses laver^s on 
which at the same period befell the Uritish arms on the Ir'Lti™*" 
land side towards Arracan. The operations there were ''• 
conducted chiclly with a view to defence, as the principal 
attack was intended to be made up the Irrawaddy from 
Rangoon. Captain Noton was stationed at Kamoo, to 
cover the British frontier in that quarter, with 3.10 native 
infantry and GOO irregulars. The latter could not bo 
relied on ; and a movement of the whole in advance having 
been attemded by many checks, Captain Noton fell back 
to Rarnoo, where he was soon surrounded by a force, si.x 
times superior in number of the enemy. Notwithstand- 
ing this fearful di.sproportion. Noton gallantly maintained 
his position for .'several days, trusting to the arrival of 
reinforcements from Chittagong in the rear, which were 
reported to have left that {)lace on tlic 1 3th, and were 
hourly’ e.xpectcd. They did not arrive, liowever, and 
meanwhile the enemy’ pushed their approaches with such 
vigour that on the 17th they M’ere within tw^e paces May 17 . 
of the British advanced works, and had got possession of 
a tank in rear, from which the troops had their sole sup- 
ply of water. Retreat had now become unavoidable, and 
for some time it was conducted with tolerable order ; but 
at length the irregulars fell into disorder ; the confusion 
spread to the sepoys, who, instead of closing their ranks — 
the only chance of safety in such circumstances — disbanded 
and fled. Captain Noton and most of the officers were 
killed, nobly fighting to the last ; three only, with a small 
portion of the troops, made their escape.^ This disaster ' 
soon brought others in its train. The British force at 
Sylnet vvas withdrawn to Chittagong ; the Burmese again tin, rj6. 
entered Cachar ; and such was the consternation which 
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prevailed, and the unprotected state of the frontier, that 
had the Burmese been in jireator force they inii^ht liavo 
advanced to and possibly taken Calcutta. 

Had the British Clovcrnincnt been actuated by the 
instability of purpose by Avliich the Oriental ilynastie.s 
arc m general characterised, tlicy would in all proba- 
bility, after these repeated disasters, have desifted from 
any further attempts against the kingdom of Ava. But 
this Mas not the national charaeter, M’hich is as much 
marked by vigour and energy, when roused and healed in 
a contest, as it is by supineness and nant of preparation 
before it commences. The utmost efforts were made to 
reinforce the armies both at Kangoon and on the Arracan 
frontier, and the Diana Mar-steamer M as added to the flo- 
tilla on the river. They had need of all their resources, for 
the preparations of the Burmese Mt're very great. .Men- 
gee Bundoola, mIio had commanded the force Mhich had 
gaincil such siu'ce^ses in Arracan, Mas MilhdraMti from 
the direction of that army, and placed at tlie head of 
a formidable army of iMcnty thousand men, Mhich pro- 
ceeded to invest tlie British lroo|)s in Bangoon, against 
M'liich aj)proaclios M'cre made uitli great skill, and in 
a style M’liicli very closely resembled that Mhich aflcr- 
Mards Ijtcamc so famous mIicu ])ractised by the Russians 
in the defence of Sebastopol. The trenches consisted of 
a succession of holes, each capable of contaitiing Uvo 
men, excavated so as to afford complete shelter from any 
horizontal fire, and into which therefore the descent of a 
shell could only kill two men. Under the bank a hole was 
cut in each, entirely under cover, where a bed of straw 
and brushwood was prepared, where one reposed wliile 
the other watched. So rapidly were these subterraneous 
lodgings formed, that the whole army seemed to have 
been suddenly swallowed up by the earth. Various sorties 
were made by the British to impede the approaches, in 
one of which Major Sale and Major Walker, at the 
head of their respective columns, gained considerable 
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success, tliougli tlic latter was unfortunately killed in the 
moment of victory. Soon after a vigorous attack was 
made on llic whole of the enemy’s lines, from which 
they wcrc^lrivcn with great loss into the neighbouring 
jungle. Jbit being strongly reinforced, they soon after 
returned ti) the attack, and contrived to introduce a 
number of spies and incendiaries into the town of Ran- 
goon, wlio set it on fire in several places, and the con- 
flagration was not got under till half the buildings had 
been consumed.^ 

'J’lie situation of the British army was now critical in 
the extreme, cooped up in a half-burnt and unhealthy 
city, surrounded by an army ten times as numerous as 
their own, mIiosc approaches had been pushed to within 
a hundred yards of the place. From these straits they 
were ha[)pity c.xtricatcd by the daring, and, in the 
circumstances, wise conduct of the commander-in-chief, 
seconded by the heroic valour of his troops. The whole 
force M-hich could be spared for a sortie amounted only 
to iiftcen hundred men, and they were led to the attack 
of twenty thousand brave and skilful troops intrenched 
to the teeth in stockades. The attempt seemed little 
short of madness, but nevertheless it entirely succeeded. 
Both attacks — the one headed by Sir Archibald Campbell 
in person, the other by General Cotton — proved victo- 
rious ; and in fifteen minutes the most formidable works 
ever yet seen in the country were carried by storm, and 
the enemy driven into the surrounding jungles. On the 
same day an attack was made by the Diana and other 
war-vessels, under Lieutenant Kellett of the Arachne, 
upon the flotilla of the enemy, of which forty were taken. 
On this occasion the terrible efficacy of war-steamers was 
first signally evinced ; the Diana ploughed through the 
flotilla of the enemy as if moved by magic, and M'ith 
ever) broadside sent some of them to the bottom.^ 

Taught by these disasters the quality ot the enemy 
with whom they had to deal, the Burmese generals raised 
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the siege, and retired towards Tronic, the second city in 
the Dunnesc empire. Sir Archibald ('aiiipbcll, liaving 
V»een reinforced by the 47th regiment and some cavalry 
and artillery, resolved to [mrsiic them thithei^and with 
this view advanced in two columns, the one comnianded 
by himself in person, consisting of two thousand five 
hundred men, who went by land, of whom one half were 
European infantry; the other of one thousand fnc hun- 
dred, moving by water, under ( leneral Cotton. 4’ho 
latter column, in the course of its advance, encounU'red a 
largo body of the enemy intrenched in a stockaded |)osi- 
tion at Donabru. An attack upon this work failed in 
consoipicnce of its extreme .strength, which proved im- 
pervious alike to the bayonets and the hatchets of the 
as.sailants. Cpon learning thi.s rever.-'C, Sir Archibald 
hastened with his own column to the spot, and soon saw 
that the work was much too .strong to be carried by a 
cvvji-ih'-inii'ii. The stockade, which extended for nearly 
a mile along the bank of the Irrawaddy, was eompo.sed 
of solid teak beams, resting on strong stakes driven into 
the earth, and piled one above another to the height 
of seventeen feet. The interior of the work, which Ma.s 
armed wdth a hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, was 
protected against the explosion of sheiks by frequent 
traverses ; and in front of all was an abattis com- 
posed of sharpened stakes, and a deep ditch rendered 
almost impassable by spikes, sword-blades, and other 
implements of destruction stuck in the earth. Wisely 
judging these works far too strong to be carried by 
escalade. Sir Archibald brought up his whole troops and 
flotilla to the attack, and commenced approaches against 
it in form. On the 27th the flotilla appeared in sight, 
and, headed by the Diana, found its way up, after sus- 
taining a heavy cannonade, so as to effect a junction with 
the land forces, and their combined attack soon proved 
irresistible. A spirited sortie, headed by seventeen war- 
elephants, each bearing a tower filled with armed men, 
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was icpulscd by the steadiness of Uic Governor-generars chap. 
hody-gnard, under Captain Sneyd ; two days after, the 
cominandcr-in-cliief of the Jiurincse, liundoola, was killed 
by a rocket; and the breaching batteries having com- 
menced a licavy lire, the garrison was seized with 
sudden panic, and fled, leaving behind them stores ofno.ifi; 
ammunition and provisions sufficient to serve the Jiritish 
army for months to come.^ 

After this brilliant achievement Sir Archibald returned 
to his line of march towards I'romc, before which lie (Capture of 
arrived on the 24th April, lie entered it without oppo- ijiiTk 
sition next day, finding the town deserted, and partially 
on fire, but still armed by 100 pieces of cannon. Such 
was the strength of this position, that in Sir A. Camp- 
bell’s opinion 10,000 steady soldiers might have defended 
it against JoO.OoO men. Active operations were then 
suspended for some months, in consequence of the setting 
in of the heavy rains, and excessive inundations on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy. Meanwhile, however, important 
movements went on, and great successes were gained on the 
land-frontier. Colonel Richards there recovered the pro- 
vince of Assam, which had been almost entirely lost after J.^. -v. 
the disaster at Ramoo, and carried by storm a stockade 
near Rungpore, which had the effect of bringing the whole 
province into subjection. An attempt was afterwards 
made to penetrate from Sylhet into the Burmese terri- 
tory through Cachar, with 7000 men under General 
Shiildham ; but the expedftion was abandoned in conse- 
quence of the inextricable difficulties of the miry soil, 
after an enormous loss in elephants, camels, and bullocks. 

But the grand effort was directed against the province of 
Arracan, to subdue which an army of 11,000 men was 
assembled at Chittagong under the orders of General 
Morrison, supported by a powerful flotilla under Com- 
modore Hayes. These forces, having effected a junction, 
moved against Arracan, which they reached on the even- 
ing of the 28th March. They found the approach to the 
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xxx^ix barred by a Burmese force of 0000 men, M'liich 

occupied a strong stockaded position on the summit of a 
range of hills, from three to four hundred feet in height, 
plentifully lined with artillery, and strengthened by i scarp- 
1 snoamss, ftbattis, and masonry. The position was formid- 
Thorntou extreme ; but with the characteristic daring 

v.«i, ()•->.’ of British ofiicors, it was resolved to make the attempt to 
carry it by storm. ^ 

g. The attack was made at daybreak on the 29th, hd by 
Storming of the light coiupany of the .)4th under Lieutenant Clark, 
supported by detachments of the 1st and IGth native 
Madras infantry. The ascent i>roved exceedingly steep, 
and as the troops toiled up, they were crushed by huge 
stones rolled down upon them, and a well-directed lire 
from above, which they had no means of answering. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, the assailants persevered 
with the most devoted gallantry, and Lieutenant Clark, 
with several of the 54th, even got their hands on the trench ; 
but all their efforts to penetrate in M’crc unavailing, and 
the storming party was driven back after every European 
officer in it had been killed or wounded. The point of 
attack was now changed, and it was directed against the 
right of tlic enemy's position, where the ascent was so 
precipitous that less care had been taken to strengthen 
it. To divert the enemy’s attention from it, a battery 
was constructed and a vigorous fire kept up on the pass 
where the main road traversed the hills, which continued 
the whole night, and meanwhile, in the dark, the assault 
on the right was made, and with entire success. The 
troops, after encountering unnumbered difficulties from 
the steepness of the ascent, which the enemy had deemed 
impracticable, reached the summit unpcrccivcd, and got 
, Thornton difficulty, and without the loss of a 

sn^‘^8. ' seeing the British standard flying upon 

m-ln!’’ these important heights in the morning, and preparations 
made to attack the remaining portions of the line,, the 
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enemy abandoned the whole position, and Arracan was chap. 
occupied without further rcsi.stance. xxxix . 

So far the most brilliant success had attended this 
expedition, in which both oflicers .and men of the native itcneUd 
service, as well as the I.iuropean, had displayed the most ofThc »rH- 
brilliant valour. Ihit soon the wonted difficulties of the 
climate beset the victors ; and the ulterior object of cross- 
in*; the mountains and joining Sir Archibald Campbell at 
Prome wjis rendered imjiracticable. Soon after Arracan 
was taken the rainy season commenced, and brought with 
it the usual amount of fever and dysentery, which soon 
cut off vast numbers whom the sword had spared. So 
fearful did the ravages become that sickness in Arracan 
was soon all but universal ; and although the enemy had 
abandoned the whole province, it was found necessary to 
withdraw the troops to more healthy stations, leaving de- 
tachments only on the islands of Cheduba and Rama. The 
troops under Sir Archibald Campbell at Prome were suffer- 
ing hardly less from fever and dysentery, insomuch that 
active operations were during the rainy season entirely sus- 
pended. The Burmese government took advantage of this 
period of forced inactivity to open negotiations, after the 
usual' Asiatic fashion, to gain time, and meanwhile exten- 
sive levies of troops were ordered in all parts of the Bur- 
mese dominions. The negotiations, as might have been 
expected, though protracted as long as possible by the 
Burmese plenipotentiaries, Avho were scrupulous in insist- 
ing upon every formality which could redound to the hon- 
our of the “King of the white elephant,” came to nothing; 
and hostilities having been resumed, the Burmese army 
in great force advanced .against the British. Two unsuc- isnodgra... 
ccssful attacks on detached bodies of the enemy by 
native troops having been made, the Burmese general 
advanced close to the British lines, cautiously throwing ^-’o. 
up stockades and intrenchments as he advanced.^ 

Perceiving that the crisis was approaching, and being 
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strengthened their jiosition, Sir Archibald wisely resolved 
to anticipate them, and attack them in their newly formed 
^ intrenchments. The assault took place, accordingly, on 
the Uritish. the Ist of December, and Avas powerfully aided by the 
*'■ * flotilla under the command of Sir .J ames Ikisbanc. Two 
columns of attack were formed of the land forces, — one 
under General Cotton, the other under the commander- 
in-chief in person. The first w as destined to attack in 
front the enemy’s lines on the left, the second to turn 
their flank and assail them when endeavouring to retreat. 
Both attacks proved entirely successful. Cotton carried 
all the stockades oj)posed to him in ten minutes, and 
drove out the enemy’s masses with great slaughter, and 
in the course of their flight they were opened upon, wdien 
endeavouring to cross a river, by Campbell’s horse-artillery, 
which did dreadful execution. At this point fell Maha- 
Nainiou, a gallant old chief, seventy-five years of age, 
who had been brought out in a litter, at his own rccpiest, 
to take part in the action. By this succc.«s the Burmese 
position on the left was entirely carried, and the troops 
in it thrown liack upon the centre ; but there, and on 
the right, they stood firm. The attack on these points 
was accordingly renewed on the succeeding day, when, 
after a vigorous cannonade both from the land-batteries 
Dec. 2 . and the flotilla, an attack was made on the enemy’s 
centre. It was led by the 13th and 3Sth regiments, 
under Major Ilowlett and Major Frith, supported by 
part of the 87th, who made a supporting attack in flank. 
The 38th headed the storm, which was executed in the 
most gallant style, and the whole intrenchments in the 
Dec. 5. centre, above two miles in length, were carried, while at 
j , the same time the flotilla took or destroyed all the boats 
2 ^/ 2 o 0 ; ’ and stores which had been brought down for the use of 
V. yo;?!!”’ the army. Nothing remained now to the enemy but their 
^ 5 ?'”’ intrenchments on the right, which were attacked and 
carried, after a feeble resistance, by the British left.^ 
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Uj)on tills tlic M’holc iJurmcsc army broke and dispersed chap. 
in the woods, leaving their artillery, ammunition, and 
stores of every description, to the victors. 

The military strength of the Burmese was now effec- 
tually brokeii, and the British army continued its march. Advance of 
unopiioscd by any considerable military force, towards towards the 
the capital. But here again sickness appeared in thetXdl'don 
most appalling shape ; cholera, in its worst form, broke 
out among the troops ; and on more than one occasion 
their advance was stopped by the absolute impossibility 
of finding food in the dense jungles or inhospitable 
swamps through which their march lay. Aware, how- 
ever, of the importance of striking before the enemy had 
recovered from their consternation, f ir Archibald pressed 
forward in spite of these obstacles, and the spectacles of 
horror which their retreat everywhere presented ; and as 
the Burmese government had no longer the means of 
resistance, they were obliged now in good earnest to 
propose terms of submission and accommodation. The 
country through which the army advanced towards the 
capital, exhibited at every step melancholy proofs of the 
ravages of war, and the extent of the misery mIucIi it 
had brought upon the wretched inhabitants. For fifty 
miles up the river, and all along the road by which the 
enemy had retired, the ground was strewed with dead 
bodies ; all the villages were burned or in ruins ; room 
could scarcely be found for pitching the tents without re- 
moving the corpses with which the ground was encumbered, 
and in many places a dog, stretched on a newly-made 
grave, faithfully repelled the efforts of the voracious of 
his tribe to violate the sepulchre, and mangle the much- 
loved remains. These scenes of horror both depressed 
the spirits and augmented the sickness of the British isnoderas.., 
army ; and as the expected co-operation from the side uf 
Arracan had not taken place. Sir Archibald’s position 
was by no means free from anxiety.* It was with much 42.'). 
satisfaction, therefore, that, on the 29 th December, when 
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CHAP, at Patanagoli, not fai* from tlic lJurmcsc capital, the 
LU 11 British general received proposals of peace from the 
18 *. Jiiivnicse government, and they were soon reduced to a 
formal treaty, which was signed by the British pleni- 
potentiaries on the 2d danuary, and the Bunnosc on 
the 3d. 

-j It was with reason suppo.scd in both armies that the 
Urnewai of contest was now terminated ; but the overweening self- 
amiiiii.ai coiifideiice of the Burmese, and the intelligence they 

<lefe.atof • , o .. in. . • . • • i i 

the Bur- received of Campbells not having been joined, as lie ex- 
7w!’iy. jiected, by the troops from Arracan, induced them once 
more to try the fate of arms. The pretext taken for 
breaking off the treaty before it had been ratified by the 
King, was a refusal on the part of the British to retreat 
to Prorae unless the Burmese retired to Ava. Hostili- 
ties in consequence were resumed, and eighteen thousand 
Burmese, styled “ Retrievers of the King’s glory,” were 
assembled in the intrenched camp of Milloon, covering 
the approach to the capital, under Nuring Tinning, or 
the Prince of Sunset. J'iight- and -twenty guns were 
speedily placed in battery by the British on the morning 
of the Idth, and the troops advanced to the assault. 
Three brigades attacked by land, and one was landed 
from the boats. The troops in the boats, under Colonel 
Sale and Major Frith, landed before the others could 
get forward, and rushing up, carried the works alone, 
though defended by ten thousand men, with all their 
artillery and stores. Immediately after this success, the 
whole advanced, and were met by commissioners em- 
powered to treat for peace. As the Burmese, however, 
were evidently adopting their old policy of negotiating to 
gain time, the British army continued to advance, the 
Feb.o. enemy retreating before them, and on the 9 th February, 
the whole Burmese force, eighteen thousand strong, 
was attacked by eighteen hundred British under Sir 
Archibald Campbell. The enemy were drawn up in the 
form of a semicircle, with their guns all bearing on 
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tlic "rcat road le<ading tlirougli their centre, by which chap. 
it was tlionglit the as.sailant.s would advance. But 
Campbell wi.'^cly declined that mode of combat, and made 
hi.s attack instead by both llank.s, which were compara- 
tively undefended ; he himself, at the bead of tlie 1 lith and 
HDth, with a detaclnncnt of the Governor-generars body- 
guard, dirc' ling the right attack ; wliile General Cotton 
commanded the left, composed of the 38th and 41bt, witli 
some Madras artillery. After a sliort coullict, the enemy, 
thongli immensely superior in numbers, gave way on both 
ilanks, and rushed to a field-work in the centre, wljich was ■ mme.., 
.speedily stormed, with great slaughter, by the 3Sth. As a .Martin, ’ 
last effort, the Burmese general pushed forward a column cam\.bdu’ 
on the great road in the centre, in hopes of piercing it, 
and separating the British wings ; but it w'as met by the 
89th, and forced to retreat. The enemy now fled on all 

1 1 • 1 • 11 1 • • ‘ 239 , 

sides, leaYing tlieir ^vllolc artillery, stores, and ammunition, *250. 
which fell into the hands of the victors.^ 

After this decisive victory, nothing remained to the 
Burmese but submission to any terms which the victor Conclusion 

of* OCflCC 

chose to dictate. The British general, accordingly, was 
met when in full march for the capital, and only forty 
miles distant from it, by Mr Price and Mr Sandford, two 
Americans in the service of the Burmese government, 
and who were described “ as the only persons they could 
trust,” who announced the acceptance by the court of 
Ava of the terms insisted for by the British general. 

They agreed to cede the whole conquered provinces of 
Arracan, comprising Arracan Proper, Ramree, Cheduba, 
and Sandowy ; and the Arracan Mountains were to form 
the boundary on that side between the two empires. 

They ceded besides the province of Ye, Tavoy, Alorgui, 
and Tenasserim, with the islands and dependencies con- 
nected with them, rendering the Salouen river the fron- 
tier in that quarter. In addition to this, the Burmese 
agreed to pay a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) towards 
the expenses of the war ; one quarter immediately, 
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CHAP, upon receii)t of which the British army was to retire to 
— 1-11 Rangoon, another quarter in an hundred days, on get- 
ting which the army was to quit the dominions of the 
King of Ava, with the exception of the ceded provinces ; 
the third in a year, and the last in two years from the 
conclusion of the treaty. Thus, by the vigour and perse- 
verance of the British generals, and the heroic valour of 
their troops, was this perilous war brought to a successful 
and glorious termination, the prestige of British invinci- 
bility, wliicli had been violently shaken by the disasters 
at its commencement, completely re-established, and a 
well-defined and defensible frontier formed by a range of 
lofty mountains established on what had previously been 
the weakest frontier of our dominions. It was high time it 
should be so, for the crisis through which our empire 
passed during this war was of the most dangerous kind. 
Had the disasters which befell it at the commencement of 
hostilities continued much longer, and not been redeemed 
Thornton K'’ heroic acts of valour in circumstances almost de.sperate 
Martin^’' troops ciuploycd, all India would have 

been in a blaze, and insurrections would have broken out 
from one end of the peninsula to the othcr.^ 

In the whole annals of the British empire a more re- 
Reiiections maikable contrast is not to be found than is presented by 
mese and the Pindarree and Mahratta wars undertaken by Marquess 
^mdariee (.jjg linmicsc by Lovd Amherst. In the 

first, forces amounting to above 200,000 men were to be 
faced, and a confederacy embracing the whole of central 
India, the most warlike part of the peninsula, confronted. 
Yet such was the vigour of execution and sagacity of pre- 
vious foresight and preparation, that this great alliance 
w'as broken in pieces before its forces could be assembled 
together, and success, as in a game of chess, was, from the 
very beginning, certain, from the first move having been 
so rapidly made that it proved successful. In the next 
war the inherent vice of the Anglo-Saxon character ap- 
peared in strange contrast : Athelstane “ the Unready” 
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was wcll-ni'^li unhorsed by the first blows. The enemy chap. 

to be encountered was not a tenth part as formidable; the ^ 

Court of Ava could never bring above 20,000 men into the 
field ; but, nevertheless, serious disastera were incurred. 
Inadequacy of the force at first employed, want of previous 
preparation and acquaintance .with the country, an undue 
contempt for the enemy, and ignorance of his mode of 
fighting, were the causes of all these misfortunes. It was 
attempted to conquer the kingdom of Ava, one of the 
most warlike and determined in Asia, and possessing im- 
mense natural advantages from the thick woods with 
which the country is overspread, and the pestilential 
marshes with which it is beset, with 11,000 men landed 
at the mouth of the Irrawaddy, at the commencement 
of the most unhealthy period of the year ! Disaster, rather 
from sickness than the sword, fearful and long-con- 
tinued, necessarily followed such an attempt. But if 
the commencement of the war exhibited the weak, its pro- 
secution and conclusion revealed the strong side of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. When the danger was revealed, 
and the serious nature of the contest stood apparent, 
neither vacillation nor timidity appeared in the British 
councils, any more than weakness or irresolution in tlie 
Britisli arms. Reinforcements were poured in ; adequate 
efforts were made ; the exertions of Government were ad- 
mirably seconded by the skill and valour of the officers, 
soldiers, and sailors employed; and the result vvas, tha^ 
victory was again chained to the British standards, and a 
contest, which at first foreboded nothing but ruin to its , 

. . . ‘ Thornton, 

arms, terminated by establishing the British empire on a v. sj, loi. 
more solid foundation than it had ever yet rested upon.^ 

The Burmese war, as all contests are wdiich prove at 
first unfortunate, and are attended with heavy expense, The uaV- 
was, during its continuance, extremely unpojndar in Eng- warn^es- 
land ; and even after its successful termination, the same u^^void- 
apprehensions continued — dread of the effects of an undue **’*“• 
extension of our empire coming in place of the dread of 
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CHAP, the imiuecliute tlefeat of our arms. Hut upon a calm 
1.1 retrospect of the circumstauces under wliieli the war 
iHjj. jIjq subsequent history of our Indian cnii)ire, 

it must be evident that the war was unavoidable, and 
that the only faults justly imputable to the tJuvernmciit 
were want of preparation on their own side, and ii,mo- 
rance of the enemy with whom they had to coiileml. It 
may be very true that the islands about which the war 
beiran were barren sandbanks, not worth a week’s expen- 
diture of the contest — that is wholly immaterial, in an 
empire resting, on opinion, in considering whether the war 
could or could not have been avoided. A lash over the 
back will probably not seriously injure a gentleman, so 
far as his physical frame is concerned : but how will his 
character stand if he submits, without resenting it, to such 
an insult ? The little island about which the dispute 
arose might be valueless ; but character is inestimable ; 
and in the atfairs of nations, not less than of individuals, 
he who submits to aggression, or declines to vindicate 
honour in small matters, will soon find himself involved 
at a disadvantage in disputes vital to his existence. 

The good ell'ect of the successes in the liurmese war 
TiMty with soon appeared in the diplomatic relations of the ilritish 
Government with the Kastern potcntatc.s. On 2(!th duly 
’ 1820, a treaty of commerce and amity was concluded on 

very advantageous terms with the King of Siam, whose 
•dominions, hitherto impcrviou.s, were opened to Hritish 
commerce. This event, in itself not immaterial, was ren- 
dered doubly important from the satisfaction it gave the 
1 j-ijornton ™<^*’chants and manufacturers of Great Britain, and the 

senseless clamour raised by ignorant and 
4-26. ’ misled persons against any contests tending to the exten- 
sion of our empire in the East.^ 

An event of a very painful character occurred in the 
commencement of the Burmese war, which proved the 
precarious foundation on which our Indian empire rested, 
and the necessity of “ conquest to existence,” as strongly 
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felt there as 
in Europe. 

tween the 47th native infantry stationed at Barrackporc 
and tlie Government, about tlic party which was bound 
to be at the expense of providing bullocks , to carry the pore, 
extra 'baggage of the sejioys who had been ordered to iiM.^ ’’ 
prepare to inarch into the Burmese territories. These 
bullocks had hitherto been always provided at the ex- 
pense of the sepoys themselves, being in general got in 
great abundance, and at a small cost, in the country in 
which they had hitherta been accustomed .to carry on war. 

On this occasion, how'cver, as they w’ere going into a dis- 
tant and unknown region, the price of these bullocks rose 
to jUn extrayagant height, and the sepoys maintained, not 
without reason, that for this extra expense at least they 
should be reimbursed by the Government. This was im- 
prudently, and, in the circumstances, unjustly refused by 
the commissariat, which held itself bound by former usage 
in this particular ; and Col. Cartwright, who commanded 
the regiment, supplied funds from his private fortune to 
buy the bullocks; and Government, being informed of the 
circumstance, at length agreed to issue a sum of money 
to aid in the purchase. These tardy concessions, how- 
ever, arrived too late to extinguish the spirit of discontent 
which from this cause, and the general unpopularity of 
the Burmese W’ar from its being carried on beyond the 
sea, had seized a large part of the native troops. Tilt 
men were ordered to parade on the 30th October in Oct. 3i). 
marching order, but they refused to obey, and declared i Thornton, 
they would not go to Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, or common*’ 
march at all by land unless they bad double batta or 
marching allowance. Tw'O regiments besides the 47th 
w'ere ascertained to share these sentiments.^ 

jM-^tters had now reached such a point that the speedy 
suppression of the I’cvolt was indispensable, at whatever 
cost of life ; for the concessions demanded by justice, if 
now made, would have been ascribed all over India to 
VOL. VI. * 2 L 


by the French Revolutionists or Napoleon chap. 

*' X5CXIX 

In September 1824, a dispute arose be- ^ 
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ciiAi*. fear, and given a fatal blow to the moral ascondancy of 
Great Ikitain. In this crisis the conduct of the military 
chiefs M'as vigorous and decided. Sir Edward I’aget, so 
Vigorous filmed in the Peninsular wars, arrived from ('alcutta, 
ofthri^" accompanied by the 1st royals, 47th regiment, a battery 
n!v. 1 , of artillery, and a part of the Govcrnor-gencrars 
18J4. body-guard. The forces intended to act against the mu- 
tineers both in front and rear having taken their ground, 
the latter were informed that their fate would depend on 
their obedience to the order they were now to receive. 
The command was to “ order arms,” which was instantly 
obeyed ; but to the next, “ ground arms,” a few only 
yielded obedience. Upon this, on a signal given, the 
guns in the rear opened with grape, and a feyr discharges 
dispersed the mutineers, who were hotly pursued by the 
dragoons, a few cut down, but great numbers taken, of 
whom three were executed, and several sentenced to hard 
labour in irons for various terms. The 47th regiment was 
erased from the Army List, and tlic European officers were 
transferred to the otlier regiments. Thus terminated this 
> Martin dangcrous mutiiiy, in whicli, while it is impossible not to 
tfn courage and resolution with whicli the danger 

109. ’ was at last met, it is to be regretted that the disaffected 

had, in the outset at least, too good ground for complaint.’* 
This mutiny evinces the extreme importance of attend- 
ing with sedulous care to the physical comforts and just 

In all popular movements of this description, the points upon which 
the parties come into collision are but a part of, and often different from, 
tliosQ wliich have really occasioned the discontent. The grievances assigned 
by the mutineers in their memorial to Government, as la.st presented, wore, 
— Ist, Their being required to embark on board ship; and, 2d, The unjust 
inthiencc of the havildar major in the promotion of the non-commissioned 
officers in the battalion. The original ground of complaint, which was too 
well founded in the circumstances, based upon their having boon obliged 
to provide bullocks themselves for transporting their baggage, had been 
removed by draught animals having been furnished by the Government 
before the mutiny actually broke out, but not before the discontent originally 
produced by that cause had reached an ungovernable height. It was the aver- 
sion of the native troops to engage in the Burmese war, clothed in their eyes 
with imaginary terrors, and especially to embarking on board ship for Rangoon, 
against which they entertained a superstitious horror, which was the real cause 
nf f.hft diRordArs. — See Commom^ Mevort, April 1832»Q. 2151, 2152. 
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complaints of the troops, as the previous one at Vellore chap. 
did the peril of violating in any degree, however slight, ' 
their religious prejudices. All authorities concur in stat- 
ing that the sepoys arc in general docile and submissive, 
sober, diligent, observant of their officers, and extremely event.'* 
attached to them when well treated. “ No one,” says 
Captain Grant Duff, “ who has not witnessed it, could 
believe how much an officer who understands them can 
attach the sepoys. They discern the character of an 
officer even more correctly than European privates, are 
more disposed than they are to be pleased with his en- 
deavours for their comfort ; they even bear to be treated 
with more kindness and familiarity ; but strictness on 
duty, patiently hearing their regular complaints, and deal- 
ing out even-handed justice, are the surest means of • 
securing their respect and attachment.” “ The sepoys,” 
says Sir Thomas Reyncll, “ are subordinate ; they are 
patient, and they are obedient to their officers, They are 
in general well satisfied with their condition, well affected 
to the service, extremely orderly, and easy of manage- 
ment. Their attachment to their officers is great, if they 
des^vc it. There is no greater punishment you can 
inflict on a sepoy than to order him to be discharged.” 

With a soldiery of this description government is easy, 
provided they are justly dealt with, and the religious 
feelings in which they have been nurtured are duly re- 
spected. Mutiny will never rise to a serious height with 
such men, unless their rulers were in the outset at least 
in the wrong, into whatever excesses insubordination 
may afterwards lead those engaged in revolt. But per- 1 Kvidenev 
sistance in material injustice, or violating religious feel- 
ings, may provoke a spirit which nothing can resist, and 
which may any day overturn an empire which no ex- b. ' 
ternul force is able to subdue.^ 

Simultaneously with the war in Ava, an event of 
great importance occurred in the interior of India, 
which tested in a. decisive way the military strength and 
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. CHAP, resources of the Company’s ffovernraent. This was a 

U! 1 contest with the State of Bhurtpore, which originated 

in a dispute concerning the successor of the rajah, who 
(''ommence- died in August 1823 \vithout issue. The succession 
difference * was clainicd bj Buldeo Singh, a brother of the deceased 
Kljihof. rajah, wlio got possession, and Doorjun Saul, the son 
nimrtporo. ^ joungci’ brotlicr, who claimed as having been adopted 
by the deceased rajah. The first was recognised by 
and received investiture from the British Government, 
but they hesitated to acknowledge his son as heir, thougli 
Sir D. Ochtcrlouy, the Resident, urged them to do so. 
Sir David, however, deeming himself authorised by some 
general expressions in the Governor-general’s despatches, 
gave investiture to the heir, who was a minor, on 26th 
. February 1825, and soon after his father died. Upon 
this Doorjun Saul, the young rajah’s cousin, collected 
some troops, and, notwithstanding the recognition of the 
title of that prince by the Britisli Governincnt, attacked 
and took Bhurtpore, murdered the infant prince's uncle, 
and seized tlic youthful sovereign. Upon this Sir D. 
Ochterlony, of his own authority, collected as large a force 
as he possibly' could, with a powerful train of artillery, 
and advanced towards Bhurtpore, in order to vindicate 
by force the claim of the i)rincc whom the British 
Government had recognised. These proceedings on the 
part of Ochterlony were strongly disapproved of by the 
Governor in council, as tending to induce another war, 
when the resources of the empire were already strained 
to the uttermost to maintain that with the Court of Ava, 
and he gave orders for suspending the march of the troops 
which had been directed by Ochterlony towards Bhurt- 
porc ; and as Doorjun Saul had renounced liis intention 
of usurping the throne, he ordered the troops to return 
, „ . to their cantonments.^ Sir David, however, entertained 

^ Martin, r i • 

4i8; rhorn- serious doubts of the sincerity of these protestations, and 
135. ■ ’ deeming the honour of Great Britain implicated in the 

immediate assertion of its supremacy, he solicited and 
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received leave to retire. Such was the mortification he chap. 

experienced from these events that it hastened his death. 1 

His last words, as he turned his face to the wall, were, 

“ I die disgraced.” * 

However much inclined the Indian Government may 
have been to avoid a rupture with the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore, and however harsh their conduct towards Sir D . ances at 
Ochterlony, an ofiicer to whom they owed so much, irid Ime"’ 
the sequel of events was not long in proving that the 
latter liad been right in his anticipations, and that a ^*51- 
war with the usurper of Bhurtpore could not be averted 
if the British ascendancy in northern India was any 
longer to be maintained. After great procrastination 
and indecision, betraying the extreme reluctance of the 
Government to come to a rupture, they at length deter- 
mined to recognise the title of the young prince, Bulwunt 
Singh, and to insist on the expulsion of his uncle, Door- 
jun Saul, from the Bhurtpore state. They thus involun- 
tarily were forced to recognise the justice of Sir David 
Ochtcrlony’s views on this disputed subject, and drawn 
into a contest which a prompt support of his vigorous 
and* manly policy would have probably prevented, by 
inducing submission on the part of the usurping rajah. 

Now, however, it was not so easy a matter to effect the 
object, for during the long period of the Governor-gene- 

* 111 justice alike to the Britibli (loveniiiieiit and Sir D. Ochterlony, it must 
1)0 added that they were not blow upon hi.N death to rect>gniso Ids great ineritb, 
both as a soldier and a diplomatist. In a general order, issued by the Gover- 
nor-general on Ids death, it was .stated, with truth and feeling, “ With the 
name of Sir 1). Ochterlony are associated many of the proudcbt recollections 
of the Bengal army, and to the renown of splendid achievemeiitb he added, by 
the attainment of the liighost military honours of the Rith, the singular feli- 
city of opening to his gallant companions an access to those tokens of royal 
favour which are the dearest objects of a soldier’s ambition. The diplomatic 
talents of Sir I). Ochterlony were nut less conspicuous tliiui Ids military t|uali- 
fications. To an admirably vigoi\)us intellect and consummate address, he 
united the essential requisites of an intimate knowledge of the native character, 
language, and manucra. 1'ho confiilence which the Govcrnnicnt reposed in an 
individual gifted with such rare endowments, was evinced hy tJio high and 
rospoiisible situations which he successively filled, and the duties of which he 
discharged with cmiuoiit ability and advautngo to the public iutercst,”— 
Thornton, v. 1 35 (note). 
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CHAP, ral's indecision the defences of Bhurtpore had been 

1 greatly strengthened, and the discontented had flocked 

to it from all parts of Hindostan, as the last but 
impregnable bulwark against the British power. This 
last opinion had very generally prevailed in India ever 
since the memorable repulse of the British assault at 
the close of the Mahratta war, recorded iu a former 
work ; and it had acquired so great a moral influence 
that it had become indispensable, at ail hazards, to unde- 
ceive the nation on the subject. Even the Governor- 
general, in direct opposition to his former asseverations 
to Sir D. Ochterlony, was now obliged to admit this in 
an official document. “ The right of Rajah Bulwtmt 
Singh,” said Sir Charles JMetcalfe, the new Resident at 
Delhi, in a letter to the Governor-general, “ is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable ; and it seems wonderful 
that with so bad a cause Doorjun Saul should be able 
to think of opposition to a predominant power, M'hich 
seeks only to render justice to the lawful prince. But 
notwithstanding the injustice of the usurpation, which 
every one admits, he will probably receive support, from 
the circumstance of hi.s placing himself in oppositio» to 
the British Government as the defender of Bhurtpore. 
It must be known to the right honourable the Governor 
1 chas. council that this fortress is considered throughout 
Metcalfe to incjja as an insuperable check to our power, and the per- 
to Govern- gon wlio Undertakes to hold it against us will be en- 

mentjJunc ri-i/* 

|4, i8p; couraged in his venture by its former successlul defence, 
V. isi-lsi. and by the goodwill of all who dislike our ascendancy, 
whatever may be the injustice of the cause.” ^ 

The determination of the British Government being 
81 . ' ^ 
Commence- thus in the end taken, a proclamation was on 25th Nov- 

ember issued by Sir Charles Metcalfe, denouncing the 
th”Br?tiBh. usurpation of Doorjun Saul, and declaring the intention 
Governor-general to support the pretensions of the 
youthful and rightful prince. The preparations made 
were immense, and suited to the magnitude of the enter- 
prise undertaken, upon the success of which it was felt 
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that not merely Uie moral influence of the British in chap. 

India, but the maintenance of their dominion in it was r-I 

dependent. Lord Combebmerb, formerly Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton, so well known as a gallant and success- 
ful cavalry officer under Wellington in Spain, vrho had 
succeeded Sir Edward Paget as commander-in-chief in 
India, took the command in person of the force ad- 
vancing against Bhurtpprc, which consisted of 21,000 
men, including two European regiments of cavalry and 
five of infantry, with an immense train of 100 pieces of 
siege artillery, which extended on the line of march, with 
the reserve parks, to fifteen miles. On approaching 
Bhurtpore with this formidable force. Lord Combennere, 
with great humanity, addressed tu’o several communica- 
tions to Doorjun Saul, offering a safe conduct and safe . 
passage through his camp to the whole w'omen and chil- 
dren in the fortress, which the rajah declined, actuated j 
by the Oriental jealousy of any interference with women, 42 ^ * 
and dreading the same duplicity in his enemies of which 157 . ' 
he was conscious in himself.* 

The former siege, unsuccessfully undertaken by Lord 
Lake, had demonstrated that the strength of Bliurtpore Commence- 
consisted mainly in its mud walls of tenacious clay, which ™ffi*u?Ues 
neither splintered nor crumbled under the stroke of the 
bullet, and in which missiles of the heaviest description 
sunk without any serious injury to the w'orks. So for- 
midable had these difficulties been, that repeated assaults 
of the British had been repulsed with extraordinary loss 
from the fire of the defences not having been silenced, 
and the breaches not sufficiently cleared w’hen the attacks 
were made. So elated had the natives been with this 
successful defence, that they built a bastion, which they 
called the “ Bastion of Victory,” and wdiich thej’ vaunt- 
ingly declared was formed of the blood and bones of 
Englishmen. The garrison now consisted of 20,000 men, 
and 146 guns were mounted on the ramparts. The 
numbers of the enemy were less formidable than their 
spirit, for they were composed of Rajpoots and Affghaus, 
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CHAP, tlie most warlike and courageous in India, and tlicy were 
— 1.^ fully convinced tliat tlicir fortress would prove ira])rcgna- 
ble, as it had withstood the assaults of Lord Lake. The 
siege was looked to with the most intense interest from 
» Crichton's ovei'y part of India, not only from the great amount of 
^St^ro, treasure which had been brought there as a secure place 
TWton, deposit from every part of the country, but from the 
Martin’ belief generally entertained that jt was never destined to 
426, «r. be taken, and that against its ramparts the tide of 
British invasion would beat in vain.^ 
gg Notwithstanding the warning given by the former 
Progress of sicgc, it was determined to proceed by the ordinary 
lie siege. g|* approaches by sap, and finally breaching the 

rampart from the edge of the counterscarp. A sally of 
200 horse having been repulsed with heavy loss on the 
27lh December, and the trenches armed, the advanced 
batteries opened on the 28th December, and by the 4th 
January they had produced a visible effect, though so 
inconsiderable as to suggest doubts with regard to the 
chances of success by that mode of attack. Fortunately, 
tlie commander-iu-chief now adopted the suggestions of 
Major-general Galloway, an officer of great talent and 
experience in the warfare against mud forts, and Lieut. 
Forbes of the Engineers, a young officer of uncommon 
energy and genius,'" and resolved to prosecute the siege 
by means of mines. Under the direction of these skil- 
ful engineers, the communication between the wet ditches 
of the fortress and the tank from which they were sup- 
plied was cut off, and the moat having been rendered 

* Lieut. William Forbes of tlic Bengal Engineers, whoso great skill in the 
conduct of t\ic mines was of such service in the siege of Bhurtpore, was the 
fifth son of John Forbes, Esq. of Blackford in Abcrdeenehirc, and a lineal 
descendant by his mother, Miss Gregory, qf the eminent James Gregory, the 
discoverer of the Gregorian telescope and of fluxions, at the same time with 
Leibnitz and Sir Isaac Newton, lie inherited all the mechanical anti mathe- 
matical genius of his ancestor, and having embraced the profession of arras in 
India, his talents procured for him at Addiscombe an engineer’s appointment, 
and caused him to be intrusted when he went to the East with the construc- 
tion, and subsequently with the government, of the mint at Calcutta. The 
Author has a melancholy pleasure in bearing this testimony to the talents and 
worth of a highly esteemed relative and early friend, now, like so many others, 
fallen a victim to the climate of India. 
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nearly dry, mines were run under it, and one sprung chap. 
early on tlio morning of the 7tli, though without much 
effect, A second attempt was made with no better sue- 
cess, the enemy having discovered what was going on, jan. n. . • 
and countermined before any material progress had been 
thade. On the same day an accidental shot from the 
ramparts set.fire to a tumbril, exploded a magazine, and 
20,000 pounds of powder were destroyed. Notwithstand- 
ing this disaster, the approaches of t|ie besiegers steadily 
continued, and on the 16th two mines were exploded Jan. le. 
under one of the bastions w'ith such effect that a large 
chasm was made in the rampart. To it accordingly the 
whole fire of the breaching batteries within reach was Jan. 17. 
directed, and with such effect, that before nightfall it as 
well as another breach were declared practicable, and 
daybreak on the following morning was appointed for 
the assault. The attack was to be made in two columns, 
one headed by General Nicolls with the 59th, another 
by General Reynell with the 14th. The explosion of 
mine cliargcd with 10,000 pounds of powder, which had 
been run under the north-eastern angle of the bastion, 427 ’. ’ ’ 
was to be the signal for the assault.^ 

At eight on the morning of the ISth tlie mine was 
sprung, and with terrific effect. The whole of the salient Aswiuit ot 
angle, and part of the stone cavalier in the rear, were jan.^iT' 
lifted in a mass into the air, and foil again with a fright- 
ful crash, which caused the earth to quake for miles 
around, while the air was involved in total darkness from ^ 
the prodigious volumes of stones and dust which were 
thrown up as from the crater of a volcano in every direc- 
tion. Owing to the violence of the explosion, and its 
having burst in some degree in an unexpected direction, 
several of the leading files in the front of the stormers 
were killed or wounded by the foil of the stones, a 
momentary pause took place in the advance, and Lord 
Coraberraere himself, who was far forward, made a nar- 
row escape with his life, two sepoys being killed only two 
feet in front of him. General Reynell, however, gave 
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tlie whole rushed forward over the ruins M’ith sucli vigour 
that in a few minutes the breach was carried amidst 
shouts from the whole army, which were heard above all 
the roar of the artillery. The left breach, which was 
attacked by General Nicolls, was more dillicult of access, 
both from the slope being much steeper and the opening 
not so entire. Notwithstanding all their valour, the 51)th 
regiment, which headed the storm, was obliged for a few 
minutes to pause near the summit, and a desperate hand- 
to-hand contest ensued with the enemy, who defended the 
pass with unconquerable resolution. At length, the ex- 
plosion of the mine having swept away three hundred of 
the defenders, and a loud cheer from the rear encouraged 
the assailants, a sudden rush was made and tlic bread) 
was carried. The besieged, however, retreated slowly 
along tlic ramparts, and turned every gun to whicli tliey 
came on the pursuers ; but the latter charged on with in- 
vincible vigour, upset or spiked tlic guns as they were suc- 
cessively carried, and at length, amidst loud cheers, united 
1 Ann. Ueff. Goiicrul Nicolls’ division above tJic Koiubliur gate. 

Bhur was taken; the bulwark of Jliiulostan had 
iw’ m-T’ > Lord Lake’s memory was revenged, and the halo 

tin, ’427. of invincibility had again settled round the brows of the 
victors.^ 

g. The immediate consequences of this victory were as 
necisive decisive as the triumph itself. The citadel surrendered 
tws victo^. early in the afternoon of the same day ; and Doorjun 
. Saul, who at the head of a hundred and sixty chosen 
horse had attempted to force his way through the be- 
siegers’ lines, was intercepted by the able dispositions 
of General Sleigh, who commanded the cavalry, and 
made prisoner. All the other fortresses immediately 
surrendered, and the young rajah, the rightful heir, was 
seated on the throne, though under the protection of 
a British resident, in whom the powers of government 
were substantially vested. The fortifications were im- 
mediately destroyed, the principal bastions blown up, and 
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part of the curtain dcmolislied. Among them was the chap. 

“ Bastion of Victory,” built, as they boasted, of the blood 
and bones of the English soldiers ; and this was done by 
some of the very men who had been engaged in tlic former 
siege. These successes were not gained without a con- 
siderable loss to the victors, of whom 600 fell in the 
assault ; but this was little compared to the carnage 
among the besieged, of whom 4000 were lost on that , 
disastrous day. Lord Combermere was deservedly made 
a viscount for his able conduct of this brilliant siege, 
and Lord Amherst had recently before been advaneed atiMiir. 
step in the peerage.^ 

The only other event of general importance which oc- 
curred during Lord Amherst’s administration was the Acquisition 
acquisition of Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch posses- pore, in the 
sions on the continent of India, which in 1824 were 
ceded to the British Government by tlie King of the 
Netherlands, in exchange for the British settlement of 
Bencoolcn, in the island of Sumatra. The situation of 
Singapore at the entrance of the Straits of Malacca, emi- 
nently favourable for commerce, had led to an Englisli 
factory being established there before it was formally 
ceded to our Government ; and as soon as this was done, 
a treaty was concluded with the native princes, wliich au^. •_>. 
further facilitated our growing commercial intercourse j. 
with these distant eastern regions. In December 1826 a 
treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore was also concluded, 
eminently favourable to British influence in India. Lord , 
Amherst returned to England in March 1828, and ^*^8 
succeeded ad intenm by Mr Butterworth Bayley, the 427 . 
senior member of the Council, in the duties of government.^ 
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CHAPTER XL. 


INDIA FROJI Tin-: FALL DF lillUUTl'HUE IN ISiC., 10 JIIL 
AFFGIIANLSTAN DISASTER IN 1S12. 


The Bunnese 'vvar and tlic capture of liliurtjiore wore 
to our Indian empire wliat tlie Peninsular contest and 
battle of Waterloo were to our European. Both these 
wars were very protracted, attended with a great expense, 
and for long of doubtful issue. Both terminated in the 
establishment of the British power, the one in Europe, 
the other in Asia, on a solid foundation, and in throwing 
around it the halo of invincibility, even more efficacious 
thap physical strength in securing the safety and procur- 
ing the blessings of peace for nations. Unfortunately, 
they both led to another result, the natural consequence 
with short-sighted mortals of the former, and as powerful 
a cause in inducing danger as that is in averting it. 
This was a belief that external danger had /or ever passed 
away ; that the victories gained liad rendered future peril 
impossible ; and that the nation, alike in the East and 
West, might now with safety repose on its laurels, and reap 
in peace, under a very reduced expenditure, the fruits of 
the toils and the dangers of xvar. How far this delusion 
proceeded in Great Britain, Avhat a lamentable prostra- 
tion of national strength it occasioned, and what enor- 
mous perils it induced, has been fully explained in the 
former chapter, and will still more appear in the sequel of 
this work. But the 'mania of retrenchment was not less 
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powerful with the Indian government than with the nation chap. 
and its rulers at home ; and as the former was more* in 
presence of danger, and was not encircled witli the ocean, ***^*'' 
wliicli has so often rescued the parent State from the 
perils induced by its folly, the catastrophe came sooner, 
and was of a more alarming character, in the East than 
in the West. The thirteen years of peace which followed 
the taking of Bhurtpoic, were nothing but a long prepara- 
tion for the AlFghanistau disaster in India, as the thirty- 
nine years’ peace which followed the battle of Waterloo 
in Europe, was for the perils which were averted from 
the nation only by the heroic valour of her sons in the 
Crimea. 

In justice to the Indian government, it must be added 
that they had much need of retrenchment, for the cost of Km'i.T- 
thc preceding wars had been enormous, and brought the lutV'of 
finances of the, empire into a very alarming state. The ’’nance-'*'* 
war with Ava in particular, combined as it was in its later 
stages with that of Jihurtpore, had been attended with a 
very heavy expense. In the two years of 1824 and 
1825, no less than £19,000,000 had been raised by 
loans ; and at the close of the Amherst administration the 
financial prospects of the country were of a most alann- 
ing complexion. A deficit of £1,500,000 existed in the 
yearly exchequer, and it had then been found, what subse- 
quent experience has too fiitally verified, that any attempt 
to raise the revenue, whether direct or indirect, aug- 
menting the rate of taxation, not only would be vain, but, 
by ruining the cultivators, would prove eminently preju- 
dicial. In the Madras presidency in particular, where 
the “ Perpetual Settlement ” did not exist, and the 
ryotwar system admitted of attempts, by exacting in - 1 wiisonv 
creased rents for the land, to augment the public revenue, 
the ruin induced upon the cultiv.ators had been such 
to cause the public revenue to decline in the most alarm- 
ing manner.* Something, therefore, absolutely required 223 . 
to be done, to bring the income and expenditure of the 
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CHAP, empire nearer to an equality ; and it appearc<l to the 
goWnmcnt, that as it had been found to be impossible 
to augment the former, nothing remained but as much as 
possible to diminish tlie latter. 

g Unfortunately for India, there was a third mi;thod of 
No one remedying the financial difficulties of tlie country, which 
refalugAe it did not enter into the contemplation either of the 
codTof^^'*' Government at home or that in India to adopt, probably 
India. because it threatened some interests at home, or required 
an increased e.xpenditure in the first instance abroad; and 
that was, to increase tiic capacity of India to boar an 
increased expenditure, by augmenting the resources of its 
industry. To do this, however, required the opening of 
the English market to the produce of Indian industry on 
the liberal terras of entire reciprocity, and a considerable 
expenditure on canals and irrigation in India — the first of 
which thwarted the jealous coinraercial spirit of Great 


Britain, while the last ran directly counter to the econo- 
mical spirit which at that time was so prevalent both with 
the India Directors and the British Government. No 


relaxation of our prohibitory protection code, even in 
favour of our own subjects in Hindostan, was then thought 
of ; and to such a length did this system go in blighting 
the native industry in India, that it was stated some 
years after in Parliament, by one of the ablest and best 
informed men who ever returned from that country, Mr 
Cutlar Fergusson : “ I will take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing a hope that, while such active exertions are made 
to extend the manufactures of England, we should also 
do something for the manufactures of India. At present, 
our cottons and woollens are admitted into India on pay- 
ment of a duty of 2^ per cent, while at the same time a 
duty of 10 per cent is charged upon the manufactures of 
India imported into Great Britain. A few years ago, in 
Dacca alone, 50,000 families obtained the means of sub- 
sistence by the cotton manufactures, but from the com- 
mercial policy this country has pursued with regard to 
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India, not ono tenth of the number are notv employed in chap. 
this branch 'f industry. I trust this system will soon 
be abandoned, and that articles produced by the natives 
of India will be admitted into England on payment of a 
small duty.” Such was the effect in the East of the • 
system so much vaunted in this country, whereby the 
manufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow w'ere able to ih 3»: 
undersell the weavers of Ilindostan in the manufacture of v. w.**"’ 
an article w'hich grow on the banks of the Ganges.^ 

Government having decided upon the diminution of 
expenditure, not the increase of the productive powers of Character 
native industry, the most peremptory orders were sentuentiMk)' 
out with the Governor-general who succeeded Lord Am- ^ove^Tor- 
herst. Lord William Bentinck. The character of thiss^"®'- 
nobleman, and the circumstances under which he assumed 
the reins of power, were singularly favourable to the full 
development, for good or for evil, of the economising 
policy, lie obtained his appointment in consequence 
of the connection of Mr Canning with tire Portland 
family, of which he was a younger son ; and he loft 
England at a time wdien economy W'as the order of 
the day with all parties, and every successive ministry 
was striving to outbid its predecessor in the race for 
popularity, by reductions in the national armaments and 
consequent relaxation of taxation. His personal charac- 
ter and ruling principles w'ere eminently calculated to 
give effect to these maxims of government in the bound- 
less empire over which his rule extended. A “ Liberal,” 
as he himself said, “to the very core,” he had in the close 
of the war brought the Government into no small embar- 
rassment, when in command in the Mediterranean, by an 
imprudent and unauthorised proclamation to the Genoese, , 
in which he promised them the restoration of their ancient Europe, 
independent form of government.^ Without the power- § io4. 
fill mind which discerns the truth through all the mists 
with which popular passion and prejudice so often envelop 
it, he had respectable abilities, and a great facility in 
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embracing and carrying out the leading principles of the 
day. His heart was in the right place. His intentions 
were always good, his views benevolent, his aspirations 
after an increase of human felicity ; and yet he did more 
than any one else to endanger our Eastern dominions, and 
in the end brought unnumbered misfortunes upon it. Such 
is too often tl>e result of inconsiderate or ill-informed 
benevolence. Yet arc these disastrous consequences not 
to be ascribed entirely, or even chiefly, to Lord William 
Beutinck, as an individual ; they were the result of the 
faults of the age, of the opinions of which he was the 
exponent and instrument rather tlian tlic director. 

The new Governor-general arrived at Calcutta in 
July 1S2S, and tlio very first acts of his administration 
gave an earnest of what was to be the tone of his ad- 
ministration. For above tliirty years past, ever since 
1,79 G, a dispute had subsisted between the Govern- 
ment at home and the native army in India, called the 
half-batta riuestion. The payment was not of any great 
amount — not exceeding £20,000 a*year — but several 
peremptory regulations on the subject had been sent out 
by the Court of Directors, which liad been evaded by suc- 
cessive goveruors-gcneral, better acquainted than the rulers 
at home w ith the wants of, and the necessity of propitiat- 
ing, the army. Now, however, they had found a Governor- 
general [)repared to carry out their projects of economy to 
their full extent ; and on 29th November 1 828, they 
were promulgated by general orders from the Governor- 
general, and became law in India. The dangerous con- 
sequences of this unhappy reduction were clearly per- 
ceived at the time by those best acquainted with the 
country: Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr Butterworth 
Bayley, the members of the Council, regarded it with 
undisguised apprehension ; and the resignation by Lord 
Combermere of the situation of commander-in-chief, 
which he had held only four years, was mainly owing 
to his aversion to the same change. Even Lord W. 
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licntinck liiinscif in the end came to be convinced of its chap. 
inexpedience, for in a minute recorded by him in August 
18.‘}4, he thus adverted to it : “Trifling as tliis deduction 
is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of tlie Bengal 
army, it has been severely felt by the few upon whom it 
has fallen, and has created in all an alarm of uncertainty 
as to their future condition, which has produced more 
discontent than the measure itself.” But all this not- 
withstanding, the measure was cariicd into execution, and 
produced an amount of irritation and discontent in our 
Indian army, which might have seriously, and for a mere 
trifle, endangered the existence of our Eastern empire, 
if its eflects had not been neutralised, as the faults of,,„ 

. , . f, . , . , , ^ rhonituii, 

persons in authority so often are in this country, by the 
virtue and patriotic s[)irit of the subordinate olliccrs suf- ‘-i-js. 
foring by the change.^ 

This innovation was the harbinger of others of still 

O (I. 

greater importance in a pecuniary point of view, though ravti,/r 
not so perilous from the irritation with which they were JXrm" “ 
attended. A “ rule of service,” as it was called, M'as in- 
troduced into the civil departments, by which, as was 
most reasonable, the remuneration of the servants was to 
be regulated in some degree by the time during wliich 
they had performed their duties. There can be no doubt 
that a considerable number of the civil servants in India 
enjoy large salaries ; but they cannot be considered as 
excessive if the unhealthiness of the climate to European 
constitutions, and the banishment imposed upon them for 
a largo, and the best period of their Ua'cs, is taken into 
consideration. This change of Lord AV. Bentinck's must 
be considered as just and salutary, because it tended to 
make the remuneration of civil servants depend in some 
degree on the length of their services in the employment 
of the State. But the same cannot be said of another 
regulation, by which every superior ofllcer, court, and 
board, was rcipiired to make periodical reports on the 
character and conduct of every person in the employment 
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CHAP, of the Company, a practice which, as tending to establish 

a univeraal system of espionage, was generally disliked 

and soon abolished. liqually questionable was a regula- 
tion he made shortly before leaving India, whereby cor- 
poral punishment was wholly abolished in the Indian 
army. That it would be a most desirable thing, if prac- 
ticable, to get quit of this degrading and inhuman pun- 
ishment in an honourable profession, is indeed certain, 
and probably the high social position of the sepoy ren- 
ders dismissal from the service a punishment extremely 
dreaded, and which in pacific quarters may enable com- 
manding oflficers in a great measure to dispense with the 
lash. But in actual war, and in presence of the enemy, 
when imprisonment is impossible, and dismissal would 
only weaken the army, no other punishment will ever be 
found either practicable or efficacious ; and at all events, 
it was to the last degree impolitic to abolish a punish- 
ment in the native ranks which was, and is still, retained 
for the troops of Great Britain. 

But all other measures of Lord W. Bentinck sink into 
Immense iusignificance when compared with the immense and 
ofthelmy. wholesale reduction of the army, which went on during 
the whole time that he held the reins of power. So in- 
cessant and considerable was this reduction, that the 
native army in the employment of the Company, which 
in 1825 had been 246,125, had sunk in 1835 to only 
152,938 men, without any increase whatever in the Eu- 
ropean troops in India, which in both periods were about 
30,000.* This immense reduction, amounting to nearly 
100,000 men in ten years, took place too when there 
was no diminution whatever in the dangers of the empire, 
or in the necessity for a large military establishment, but, 
on the contrary, a great increase in both from the vast 
extension of our empire, which daily brought it into con- 
tact with a wider circle. All such considerations, so 
overwhelming to the thinking few, so utterly disregarded 

* See Chap, xxzix. § 25, note, where the numbers for each year are given. 
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by tlic unthinking many, were drowned in the senseless chap. 
cry for economy and reduction at any cost, wliich at that _ - 

period pervaded the people of Great Britain, and forced 
itself both upon the Government at home and the East 
India Company, It must be admitted that these prodigi- 
ous and sweeping reductions did elTcct a very great dimin- 
ution in the expenditure of India, insomuch that, instead 
of an annual deficit, which the periods of the Pindarree 
and Burmese wars had exhibited, a surplus was presented, 
which at the close of Lord W. Bentinck’s administration 
in 1835 amounted to no less than £10,000,000 sterling. 

But at what price was this treasure accumulated 1 At .... 

PI •• •!! 'll' niornton, 

the cost of the most imminent peril to the empire, shaken v. 
to its foundations by the Affghanistan disaster, and in 4-.>8, 4-j9. 
the fields of the Punjaub,^ 

A circumstance peculiar to India tended very much to 
augment the dangers of this great reduction of the mili- Abstraction 
tary force in that country, and that was the frequent oft***" 
abstraction of officers from the native regiments to fill 
diplomatic or other civil situations in the service of 
Government. Economy was the chief motive for this 
practice : the diplomatic servant was got at a less rate 
because he continued to enjoy his pay ; and it was also 
thought in many cases that the vigour and decision of a 
man trained to military duties were more suitable to the 
semi-military duties of resident at the native courts, than 
the habits of civilians would be. But with whatever 
diplomatic advantages such a practice might be attended, 
nothing is more certain than that it was to the last de- 
gree prejudicial to the army. It not only deprived the 
officers so abstracted of a large part of their military 
experience, but it rendered them strangers to their men. 

Neither had confidence in the other, because neither 
knew each other. That most essential element in mili- 
tary vigour and efficiency, a thorough trust and confi- 
dence between ofiicers and men, was awanting, when 
those engaged in the diplomatic service only rejoined 
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their regiments when hostilities actually broke out. To 
this cause, as much as to the great proportion of the 
native army which was composed of young soldiers when 
the war in Affghanistaji and the Punjaub broke out, the 
narrow escape from total ruin is mainly to be ascribed. 
And to the same cause is to be referred the fact so 
frequently observed in the later wars in India, that the 
sepoys were often not to be i-elied upon, and that they 
were very different from the veterans of Coote and Clive. 
Tliey were so because they wanted the essential element 
of military power in all countries, but above all in Asia, 
that of a thorough acquaintance aiid confidence between 
officers and men. 

When there is so much to lament in Lord William 
Bcutiuck’s administration, it is consolatory to reflect that 
there are some particulars to whicli unqualified praise is 
due. The first of these is the abolition in the Britisli 
dominions of the terrible practice of widows immolating 
themselves on the funeral-pile of their husbands, kuowu 
by the name of suttee. This was effected under Lord 
William Jlentiuck’s administration by a simple enact- 
ment declaring the practice illegal, and subjecting all 
concerned in aiding or abetting it to the pains of man- 
slaughter. It had the immediate effect of putting an end 
to this atrocious practice, which has never since been prac- 
tised, except by stealth, in the British dominions. Con- 
trary to what M as generally supposed, this blessed change 
was effected without shocking the religious feelings of the 
natives, or disturbance of any kind — a fact which demon- 
strates that this abominable practice had not its origin in 
the religious feelings of the country, but sprang from a 
different and much more impure source. It originated 
in the selfish cupidity of the unhappy widow’s relatives, 
who inherited her fortune when the sacrifice Miis consum- 
mated, and forced her to submit to it for their aggrand- 
isement.^ It is to the lasting honour of the British 
Government, and Lord William Bentinck’s admiuistra- 
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tion, that they put an end to such frightful sacrifices, chap. 
brought about for such base and selfish ends. 

The other act of wise beneficence, or rather salutary 
justice, which distinguished Lord William Bentinck’s ad- ne^tmetioa 
ministration, was the destruction of the destructive tribe Thigs, 
of Thugs, or Phansi-gars, who had long infested some 
province.s of India. This sect of fanatics, whose principles 
and ]>racticcs were sucli tliat they would pass for fabu- 
lous if not attested by contemporary and undoubted evi- 
dence, were for the most part thieves and murdci’ers of 
hereditary descent, who, without industry, employment, or 
occupation, lived a wandering life, going about the coun- 
try robbing unsuspecting victims, mIioiu they immedi- 
ately after murdered. With such de.\terity were their 
assassinations effected, and so effectually was all trace of 
them concealed, that hundreds and thousands of unhappy 
persons perished everyycar under their hands, no one knew 
how, and were buried no one knew where. Distinguished 
by no mark or characteristic from the ordinary inhabit- 
ants of the country, they yet formed a fraternity apart, 
held together by secret signs, oaths, and terror, and whose 
principles were as fixed for the work of destruction as 
those of the frec-masous arc for that of charity. They 
made no use of daggers or poison in effecting their assas- 
sinations ; a strip of cloth or an unfolded turban was 
sufficient to strangle their victim, who was immediately 
plundered and buried with surprising skill and celerity. 

The foundation of their creed was the fatal doctrine of 
necessity, of which they held themselves out as being the 
•mere blind instruments. “Is any man killed by man’s 
killing 1 Are we not instruments in the hands of Godl” 
was their faA'ourite argument. Having obtaineikinforma- 
tion from some of their number of the principal haunts 
and ramifications of this terrible society, Lord William 
Bcntinck hunted them out, and ran them down without 
mercy. From the time when pursuit commenced, in 
1830, to 1835, above 2000 of them were seized and tried. 
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and either executed, transported, or imprisoned at Indore, 
Hyderabad, Sangor, and Jubbnlpoor. For a time the 
fan.aticism of the sect, and the long impunity wliidi their 
crimes had enjoyed, sustained tlicm at the judgment- 
seat and on the scaffold. But at Icngtli, when many of 
the most notorious leaders had been tried and executed, 
their resolution gave way ; numbers purchased a pardon 
by a full confession. Sueh as could effect it, sought safety 
in flight ; and at length the confederacy was broken up, 
and the memory of it, like that of the Old Man of the 
Mountain in the Lebanon, will survive as one of the 
darkest and most incredible episodes in human history.^ 
Another important change, possibly fraught with great 
consequences in future times, was the abolition of the for- 
feiture which formerly existed of civil rights on a prose- 
lyte’s conversion to Christianity. This was considered 
a most perilous innovation in a country so subjugated by 
religious intolerance as Hindostan ; but it was introduced 
with so much caution, and so judiciously worded, that it 
excited little or no commotion even when first introduced, 
and when it was most to be apprehended. Probably the 
professors and teachers of the ancient superstition deemed 
it so strongly rooted in the prejudices and feelings of the 
people, nursed by thousands of years’ customs, that no 
danger was to be apprehended to it from any possible 
facility given to conversion to another and a purer faith. 
Perhaps, too, the number of creeds — Brahmin, Mussulman, 
Christian, Jews, Fire-worshippers, and Buddhists, — which 
pervaded the country, had rendered the inhabitants indif- 
ferent to any attempt to introduce a new creed, and inca- ’ 
pable of uniting together in any common measures to 
resist it. . Toleration of other creeds, provided their own 
is not interfered with, is the ruling principle in India, as 
it must be in all countries inhabited by the professors of 
many, and successively subjected to the dominion of all. 
Certain it is, that since these legal impediments have been 
removed, the progress of Christianity in India baa not 
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been materially increased, at least among the superior chap. 
classes, and tliat the proselytes in the lower, of whom so 
much is said, arc generally looked down upon by their 
compatriots, and too often enrolled under the banners of 
tl»c Cross by poverty, necessity, or other motives than the 
influence of mental illumination. The reason is obvious ; 
they are not fitted to receive it, and will not be so for 
ages to come. Christianity requires previous mental 
training. Our Saviour was not sent into the world in the 
days of Pharaoh, but in those of Cicsar ; and when He did 
appear, it was not in the extremities of civilisation, but in , 
its centre, midway between the arts of Greece and the 
If'nvriiiig of Egypt, tlic Wealth of Persia and the legions of iHfi. 
llome.^ 

The administration of Lord William Bentinck being 
one of external peace, and of a strenuous endeavour to Political 
diminish the public expenditure and right the finances of 
the State, the political transactions of the period, though Sminuti*- 
not without their importance in India, may be summarily g 
dismissed in a work of general history. The most im- 18^4. 
portant of them, the deposition of the Rajah of Coorg, 
and the conversion of his mountainous principality into a 
province of the Madras presidency, was effected in April 
1834. A domestic quarrel with his sister, for whom he 
entertained a criminal passion, and her husband, which 
led them to seek the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, and numerous acts of tyranny on his part towards 
his unfortunate subjects, formed the grounds for this inva- 
sion, which Avas better founded in his raisgovernment than 
in any right of interference on our part. It took place on 
6th April 1834, in four divisions, and encountered very 
little opposition, though the mountaineers were brave and 
determined, in consequence of the indisposition of the 
rajah to enter the lists with the powerful Company, which 
had long been the protector of his family. When pos- 
session Avas taken of the rajah’s palace, ample evidence^ 
both of the determination and atrocity of his character 
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vras discovered. Piles of firewood were found in difierent 
parts of the building, apparently with the intention of 
setting it on fire ; and tlie bodies of seventeen persons 
of both sexes, including three relatives of the rajah, 
were found in a pit in a jungle. Not a single male 
of the royal honse, except the rajah, had been allowed 
to survive. Ilis primc-ininistcr, and the chief instigator 
of these atrocities, was found dead in a w'ood hanging 
from the branch of a tree. The deposed rajah became a 
pensioner on liberal terms of the J'iast India Company, and 
some years ago came to this country, accompanied by an 
infant daughter, to whom Queen ^'ictoria had the kind- 
ness to stand as godmother. She is educated in the 
Christian religion — the first link, in high rank, between 
the native princes and the faith destined one day to 
overspread the earth.^ 

Political arrangements o,f some moment took place 
with Oude, Nagpore, Mysore, Jeypoor, and other small 
Indian states, w'liich do not deserve a place in general, 
whatever they may do in Indian history. But an event 
of the deepest interest to the whole world occurred 
during this administration — one of the many, and not 
the least important effects which, steam-navigation has 
bequeathed to the world. This was the opening of the 
“ overland route,’' as it is called, to India by the Medi- 
terranean, Egypt, and the Red Sea, ami the consequent 
reduction of the period of transit from four or five 
months to six weeks. So great an advantage in many 
respects has this change proved, that this has now' 
become the general mode of transit for passengers to 
India, leaving the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope chiefly for sailing A^essels laden with cargoes. 
The first voyage between Suez and Bombay was made 
by the “Hugh Lindsay” in 1830, and occupied thirty 
days. It is noM^ usually done in fourteen or sixteen, 
/rhe efiects of this change have undoubtedly been to 
diminish to less than one half the distance to India, 
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and augment in a similar proportion tlic facility of send- chap. 
ing troops and supplies to our Eastern dominions. The 
case M’itli which two splendid regiments of horse were 
sent in 1855 from India to the Crimea is a proof of this. 

Yet is this change not without its dangers, which may 
come in process of time to overbalance all its advantages. 

J{y reducing to nearly a third the time required for cor- 
responding with llindostan, it has brought the country 
under the direct control of the East India Company, to 
an extent which was impossible when the communication 
could be kci)t up only by a voyage of five or six months 
round the Capo. It has thus substituted the government 
of the many at home, necessarily imperfectly informed, 
for that of one on the spot, surrounded with all the means 
of accurate local knowledge. Whether this will event- 
ually prove a change for the better, time will show ; but 
certain it is that our Indian empire has never been in 
such peril as it has frequently been since it was intro- 
duced ; and the experience of the Crimean campaign 
gives no countenance to the idea that a war-council or 
single Avill in Paris or London can be advantageously 
substituted for the unshackled directions of a real com- 
mandor-in-chief on the spot. 

Lord William Bentinck quitted India in May 1835, 
and was succeeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, the senior sir ciurw 
member of the Council in the government of Calcutta, mu, 

The brief administration of this able and ex])crienced pub- n“cm.' '. a 
lie servant was signalised by a change uhich at first sight J'-Ip 
would seem to bo of incalculable importance, but which in 
practice has not been attended by the vast rcsvdts for good 
or for evil which might naturally have been anticipated 
from it. This Avas the entire removal of the restrictions 
on the press, which, although seldom enforced, still existed 
in India. It is remarkable that these restrictions had 
applied only to Europeans ; and accordingly, u hen Mr 
Silk Buckingham was removed from India some years 
before, on account of some intemperance in his published 
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writings, his journal was continued by an Anglo-Indian, 
to w'hoin the power of banishment did not apply. Now, 
however, all restrictions on the press, whether in the 
hands of Europeans or natives, were removed by Sir 
Charles IMetcalfe, and the Indian press was rendered, 
and has ever since continued, as free as that of Great 
Britain. 

It is a curious circumstance that Sir Charles .Metcalfe, 
by whom, irrespective of any orders from the East India 
Compaii}', and even in opposition to their wishes, this 
great change was introduced, had in 1825 deprecated it 
in the strongest terms, as tending to enable “ the natives 
to throw off our yoke," and had, in a recorded minute of 
Council in October 1830, expressed in sharp language 
the evils attendant on the proceedings of Government 
finding their way into the public newspapers. The vast 
alteration made between this period and 1835 in the 
frame of the monarchy, and the ruling influences at 
home, can alone account for so remarkable a change of 
opinion. Experience, however, has now proved that the 
innovation has by no means been attended with the dan- 
gerous consequences which were at first anticipated from 
it, and that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s later opinion was the 
better founded of the two. Nothing can be more certain 
than that in an empire of such extent, ruled by foreigners, 
won and preserved by the sword, numerous abuses in 
every department must have sprung up, which can only 
be checked or exposed by a free and independent press. 
The melancholy fact, which recent times have brought to 
light, that, in spite of its warning voice, torture is still 
practised by the native tax-collectors under the English 
rule in several parts of India, is a sufficient proof of 
this. The reason why the freedom of the press, though 
attended with some inconvenience, has been followed by 
no dangerous consequences as yet, is obvious. It exists in 
what, to the immense majority of the people, is a foreign 
and unknown language. Nothing is perilous, in the way 
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of exciting commotion, but •what is intelligible to the 
masses. The most violent political diatribes may be safely 
addressed to the people of Germany in English, or of 
England in I'Yench ; and however much the demoralising 
effect of the licentious prc!5s of London may be dreaded, 
no man ever felt any fears from the publication of new 
editions in tlie Briti.sh capital of the works in the original 
language of Ovid or Aretin.^ 

Lord Ileytesbury was appointed by Sir 11. Peel, during 
his brief tenure of office in the spring of 1835, to suc- 
ceed Lord William Bentinck. But before he had started 
for India the change of Ministry in favour of the Whigs 
took place, and they annulled the appointment, and sub- 
stituted Loud Aucki.and in his room, who forthwith 
proceeded to his destination, and held the office of Gov- 
ernor-general during the next six eventful years. The 
character of this nobleman, which was amiable and unam- 
bitious, seemed well calculated to carry out the pacific 
policy which the East India Company, with sincerity 
and earnestness, never fail to impress upon their vice- 
roys. At the farewell banquet given to him by the Com- 
pany, he said “ that he looked with exultation to the new 
prospect opening before him, affording him an opportu- 
nity of doing good to his fellow-crcaturcs, of promoting 
education and knowledge, of improving the administra- 
tion of justice in India, of extending the blessings of 
good government and happiness to India.” These were 
his genuine sentiments ; all who heard the words felt 
that he was sincere. He had no taste for the din and 
confusion of a camp — no thirst for foreign conquest. 
Simple and unobtrusive in his manners, of a mild and un- 
irapassioned temperament, of a gentle and retiring nature, 
he was as anxious to shun as others are to court noto- 
riety. His only object was to pass his allotted span of 
government in measures of external peace and domestic 
improvement. Yet under his administration arose the 
most terrible war in which our Indian empire had ever 
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been engaged ; nndcr liis sway was sustained a disaster 
as great as the destruction of the legions of Varus ! 
So much is man the creature of circumstances, and so 
little is the most strongly-marked individual disposition, 
or that of collective bodies of men, able to control the 
current of events, in which both, in public life, often find 
themselves irrecoverably involved. 

The first important measure of Lord Auckland’s ad- 
ministration was one little in accordance with these pacific 
professions, and the morality of which has excited much 
difference of opinion among the writers on Indian affairs. 
This was the deposition of the Rajah of Sattara, who had 
been placed on the throne of his ancestors by the East 
India Company itself in 1818, and had since governed 
his subjects, according to their own admission, with mode- 
ration and humanity, and engaged in the prosecution of 
public works of lasting utility. The charge made against 
liim proceeded from a corrupt and vindictive brother, who 
accused him of the most e.\travagant designs against the 
Britisli empire in India, and of having corresponded for 
a course of years with the Portuguese authorities in Goa, 
with a view to engage them in an alliance against the 
British Government, to recover for the rajah the Mahratta 
territories of which the confederacy had been deprived 
by Lord Hastings’ victories. Extravagant as these pro- 
jects were, they were distinctly proved to have been 
entertained by him ; and as he was a prince of a weak 
intellect and very slender information, their absurdity 
was not so apparent to Iiira as it would be to the worst- 
informed European. More serious charges were brought 
against him of having been tampering with sepoy soldiers, 
and corresponding, in a way hostile to British interests, 
with the ex- rajah of Nagpore, a man of infamous cha- 
racter and well-known hatred to the Company’s govern- 
ment. The result was that Sir James Carnac, the 
governor of Bombay, required him to sign an acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt, and he would be forgiven. He 
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refused, and was deposed, and the govcrninent bestowed chap. 
on his brother, who Iiad given the information which led 
to his ruin. More important events, liowever, were now 
impending, and Groat Britain became involved in nego-,,., 

. ° . <• » 1 • 1 ® ‘Thornton, 

tiations and military operations of the highest import- «2 ssj 
ance, and which, in their final result, shook the British ia ’ 
empire in the East to its foundations.^ 

The North is the quarter from which, in every age, 
the independence of India has been seriously threatened. The North 
its plains ravaged, and its dynasties subverted. Tn'elve ter from 
times within the limits of authentic and recorded history ,*threat-'^’* 
the Tartars have burst through the snowy barrier of the 
Himalaya, and descended upon the plains at their feet : 
the Macedonians in one age under Alc.xander, the Per- 
sians in another under Nadir Shah, have carried their 
victorious standards over northern India ; and even the 
Atfghans have often left their inhospitable mountains, and 
returned to them laden with' the spoils and the trophies 
of Hindostan. More than half the modern inhabitants 
of India are the descendants of the savage warriors from 
the north who in different ages have overspread its terri- 
tories, and left permanent traces of their victories in the 
language, the religion, and the customs of their descen- 
dants. It is these repeated conquests from the north 
which is the chief cause of the inability at tliis time to 
resist the liritish power ; for the country is inhabited by 
the descendants of successive conquerors so much at 
variance with each other, that they cannot now unite 
even for measures of mutual defoncC or the maintenance 
of their common iiKjependencc. Till a new and more 
formidable enemy appeared on the ocean in the ships of 
England, India had never been conquered but from the 
north, and was ruled by the Mogul princes, the descen- 
dants of the chiefs of the last swarm of these dreaded 
Tartar conquerors. 

Persia is the first and most powerful barrier of Hindo- 
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_ — ! — No considerable army can enter India by land but through 
its territory ; and the transit of the stony girdle of the 
the chilt which separates its lofty plains from Hindostan, dif- 

barrier ficult and daugei ous at all times, is only practicable to the 

north. power which has subdued or is in alliance with Persia. 

Only two roads practicable for artillery or carriages are 
to be found in the vast snowy ridge, varying from 18,000 
to 25,000 feet in height, which shuts in, over its whole 
northern frontier, the plains of Hindostan. All the 
Asiatic conquerors, accordingly, who have aspired to or 
effected the conquest of India, have commenced with the 
regions of Khorassan and either the passage of the Ba- 
niian Pass, or that which leads from Herat to Candahar ; 
and the route pursued by Alexander from Babylon by 
Balkh, Cabul, and Attock, or that followed by Timour 
by Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, are those which all 
other armies have followed, and Avhich to the end of 
the world will be pursued by those who are attracted in 
Asia from its cold and desolate ujdand plains by the 
wealth of Delhi, or the warmth and riches of the regions 
of the sun. 

But Persia is not the only state which lies between 
20 . , . . , ^ 

AfFghanis- India and the Asiatic barbarians who constantly threaten 

ncxtbMrier; it from tlic noi’th. After leaving the arid and lofty val- 
deKnptiou jgyg Khorassan, the traveller, before he enters Hindo- 
stan, has to traverse for many a long and weary day the 
mountains of Affghanistan. This wild and moun- 
tainous region, part of the offshoots of the vast Himalaya 
range, is for the mosP part situated to the south of the 
crest of the ridge. It is a vast giuadrangular mass of 
mountains, containing 5,000,000 of inhabitants, inter- 
posed between Northern and Southern Asia. Such is 
the rugged and impracticable nature of the country, 
that it can be traversed only in a few valleys, the waters 
of which descend from the summit of the ridge towards 
Hindostan, and which from the earliest ages have con- 
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stifcuted the well-known and only routes from the north- chap. 
ward into its burning plains. These roads either pass . 
through Herat, and reach Cabul by Furrah and Can- 
dahar, or else cross the Baraian Pass at the upper 
extremity of the valley of Cabul, and divide in their 
descent towards Hindostan, some going by the Bolan 
Pass into the M’estern tenitories of India, but the chief 
by the celebrated Khyber Pass direct to Attock on the 
upper Indus. It is by the latter, route that Alexander 
the Great, Timour, Nadir Shah, and all the great con- 
querors of India, have penetrated into the country watered 
by the Indus and the Ganges. The valley in which 
Cabul is situated, 6000 feet above the sea, is wide, fertile 
for a mountain region, and abounds with corn, pasture- 
lands, and the fruits of Europe. But when the road 
approaches the Khyber Pass, which may be truly called 
the iron gate of India, it enters a defile above fifty miles 
in length, often only a few yards in breadth, overhung 
with terrific precipices on either side, sometimes three or , 
four thousand feet in height, where the mountain-path 
descends on the edge of a roaring torrent, fed even in the Kaye’s Air- 
height of summer by the melting of the snows in the 
mountains above.^ 

Like other mountaineers, the inhabitantsof Affghanistan 

. ^ , ‘ail. 

are descended from various races, which, spreading up- Character 
wards from the adjoining valleys and plains on the south “han*'*^ 
and north, have formed a group of races held together by 
the strong bond of identity of circumstances and common 
necessity. Brave, independent, and strongly bound by 
the ties of family and feudal attachment, they are turbu- 
lent and vindictive both to strangers and their own coun- 
trymen. Their mutual injuries are many, their feuds still 
more frequent. Blood is ever crying aloud for blood ; 
revenge is deemed the first of the social virtues ; retribu- 
tion the most sacred inheritance transmitted from father 
to son. Living under a dry, clear, and bracing climate, 
but subject to extreme vicissitudes of heat and cold, the 
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1_L_ great fatigue on horseback, the only mode of travelling of 

i8.i>. •yyjiigii rugged nature of tlic country admits. Kindly 
and considerate to their dependants, the chiefs are served 
with loyal zeal and devoted fidelity by their clans ;■ and 
in no part of Asia are the bonds of slavery, whether in 
the household, tlie farm, or the tenure, more lightly felt. 
Hospitable and generous, they receive the stranger with- . 
out suspicion, and ontC'*-tain him without stint. In foreign 
transactions, wlictlior with individuals or other nations, 
they are often distinguished by the usual fraud and dis- 
simulation of the Asiatics ; but when their personal 
honour is pledged, they have the loyalty and truth of 
European chivalry. Trade and commerce of every kind 
arc hold in utter contempt ; they arc intrusted to Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and Russians, who frequent the bazaars 
, K.,ve, i. ^ii'd fairs of Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, and supply the 
Eijiimi- moimtainccrs with the broadcloths of Russia, the 

4 'I’-‘conoT ’ India, and the manufactures of Ispahan, to the 

iy,’i.-44,37. whole extent required by their simple wants and limited 
means of purchase.* 

, , The history of Aflghanistan, from the earliest times, like 
<ienei.li that of iiiost mouiitainous regions, presents an uniform 
Artgiian succession of internal feuds, and perpetual changes both 
order of succession in the reigning families, and the 
houses in vvliich the government of the different tribes 
was vested, without the regular hereditary succession 
and right of primogeniture which have in every age been 
the main pillars of European stability. Supreme power 
has generally been the prize of a fortunate soldier, and 
its loss the penalty of an effeminate inmate of the ser- 
aglio. Its boundaries have advanced or receded accord- 
ing as an intrepid and skilful captain has pushed its pre- 
datory tribes into the adjoining states, or been subjected 
to their inroads in his own. Even the great conquerors, 
whose victorious standards have so often traversed Asia 
like a whiiiwind in every direction, have never made any 



lasting change on its gorernment or its fortunes. . Every oqap. 
valley sent forth its little horde of men to swell the tide 
of conquest, and share in its spoils as long as the career 
of success lasted, and on such occasions Afghanistan 
had often proved a most powerful ally to the victor. 

But it never formed a lasting acquisition to his dominions. 

When the din of war ceased, and the stream of conquest 
had rolled past, matters returned to their old state ; val- 
ley was armed against valley, chieftain against chieftain, 
tribe against tribe; and the Afghans, left to themselves in 
their barren hills, ceased to be formidable to the world, 
till a new conqueror roused them to war, to victory, and 
to plunder. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Dour- 
ANEK Empiiie, which had risen to pre-eminence in these Extent of 

. , . T Doura- 

mountain wilds, embraced a very large -territory. It con- ncc Empire 
sisted of Afghanistan Proper, part of Khorassan, Cash- 
mere, and the Derajat. Bounded on the north and east 
by immense and inaccessible snowy ranges, and on the 
south and west by vast sandy deserts, it opposed to ex- 
ternal hostility obstacles of an almost insurmountable 
character. Spreading over the crest of the great range, it 
extended from Herat on the west to Cashmere on the 
east, and from Balkh on the north to Shikarpoor on the 
south. This extensive region was capable, when its mili- 
tary strength was fully drawn forth, of sending 200,000 
liorsemen into the field ; and it was able, therefore, to fur- 
nish the most effective aid to any military power possessed 
of resources adequate to bringing such immense forces 
into action. But, like all other mountain states, it was 
miserably deficient in the means of paying, equipping, 
or feeding them. From its own resources it could not 
maintain a standing army of more than twelve thousand 
men, and unless, therefore, it was powerfully supported 
by some other State capable of supplying this deficiency, 
it could not be considered as formidable to either its 
southern or northern neighbom's. Like the Swiss or Cir- 

VOL. VI. 2 N 
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blood to any foreign nation ■which will take tliem into 
its pay ; and the command of its formidable defiles, the 
gates of India, may at any time be obtained by the; power 
which is rich or wise enough to take that simple method 
of gaining possession of these important passes. 

2^ In the close of the last century, when the Douranee 
nreaWned empire was at the zenith of its greatness, and the French 
ZemauD government, under the guidance of Napoleon, was bent 
on striking a decisive blow at Great Britain through its 
FreMhf Indian possessions, a formidable coalition was not only 
possible, but within the bounds of probability. Zemaun 
Shah was at the head of the Affghans, and all the 
adjacent tribes, whom he had subjected to his domi- 
nion. The memory of the last invasion of the Affghans, 
which liad been entirely successful, served to awaken the 
utmost alarm in India when it was known that he was 
openly making preparations for the invasion of Hindos- 
tan, and about to descend tlie Khyber Pass at the head 
of an innumerable host of these formidable mountaineers. 
In reality, he was in secret urged on by Napoleon, who 
had, when in Egypt, been in correspondence with Tippoo 
Saib for the subversion of the British power in India, and 
since his fall and his own alliance with Russia, had con- 
cluded, in 1801 , a treaty with the Emperor Paul for an 
invasion of India by an European array of seventy thou- 
sand men, composed one half of French, and one half of 
'' Russians. This regular force was to have proceeded by 
iiaooTo’i j Astrakhan, Herat, Candahar, and Cabul, to Attock on 
Emopelc. fbc Indus, and was to have been preceded by Zemaun 
63*Har^ Shall, at the head of an hundred thousand Affghans. 

approacli of forces so formidable, it was not 
497 . doubted that the whole native powers of India would rise 
in a body to expel the hated islanders from their shores.* 
Although Marquess Wellesley, to whom the government 
of India at this period was intrusted, was well aware of 
the inability of Affghanistan, without external aid, to 
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invade India, he yet knew what powerful assistance it was chap. 
capable of rendering to any great power which should 
attempt that object. He therefore took the most effec- 
tiial means to avert the danger by entering into close xrea^ with 
relations with the Court of Persia. With this view he Kebraary 
selected a young officer who had been distinguished in the 
siege of Seiingapatam, Captain, afterwards Sir John 
Malcolm, who was despatched to Teheran in the end of 
1799. With such talent and diplomatic skill did the 
.young envoy, whb was thoroughly master of the Oriental 
languages, acquit himself of his duties, that a treaty, emi- 
nently favourable to Great Britain, was concluded soon 
after his arrival in Persia. He distributed largesses with a 
liberal hand, and the name of England became great in 
Iran.* Before this treaty was concluded, the danger, so 
far as Zemaun Shah was concerned, had been postponed 
by an internal war in which ho had become involved, 
which had drawn him from Candahar to Herat. By the 
treaty it was provided, that “ should any army of the 
French nation attempt to settle, with a view of estab- 
lishing themselves on any of the islands or shores of Persia, 
a conjoint force shall be appointed’by the two high con- 
tracting parties to effect their extirpation.” Its original 
conditions further bound the Persian government to “slay 
and disgrace” any Frenchman intruding into Persia, and 
in the event of Zemaun Shah attempting to descend upon 
India from Candahar, to operate a diversion from the side 
of Herat. This treaty, however, which the French histori- 
ans justly condemn as exceeding the bounds of diplomatic 
hostility, was never formally ratified, and soon became a 
dead letter, so far as Zemaun Shah was concerned. That 
dreaded potentate was soon after dethroned by one of his 
brothers, Mahmoud, made prisoner, and his eyes, accord- 

* ** The expense I have meurred is very heavy, and it is on that score that I 
am alarmed. Not that it is one fartliing more than 1 have, to the best of my 
judgment, thought necessary to answer, or rather further, the ends of my mis- 
sion, and to support the dignity of the British Government.” — Captain Mal- 
colm to Loud Wbllgslby, 26th July 1800. Kayb, i. 8. 
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CHAP, iug to the inhuman Asiatic custom, put out, as Zcmauii 
himself had done to his own elder brother, wliom ho 
i83.>. (Jethroned. The blind and unhappy sovereign sought 
• ri.ornton, I’efuge in the British dominions; and the mighty con- 
<^l'icror, who, it was feared, was to follow in the footsteps 
Manm Timour or Genghis Khan, sank into an obscure reci- 
‘‘3"- ’ pient of British bounty in the city of Loodiana, in llin- 
dostan.^ 

Time went on, however, and brought its wonted changes 
Kujt’uro on its wings both in Europe and Asia. Napoleon, indeed, 
anVaiiiam*’ iicvei' lost sight of liis dcsigii of striking a decisive blow 
at Englaud through her Indian possessions; conferences on 
the .subject were renewed n ith the Emperor Alexander at 
Erfurth, and sfich was the magic of the mighty conqueror’s 
name, that all the eloquence and gold of Captain Malcolm 
were forgotten at the Court of Persia. In 1806 a Persian 
envoy was despatched to Paris to congratulate Napoleon 
on his victories in Europe, and in 1808 a French mission 
arrived in Persia, and was received with extraordinary 
distinction, charged with the task of organising and carry- 
ing into effect the long-meditated invasion of India by 
the combined forces of France and Riussia. Lord Miuto 
was the Governor-general, and as Lord Wellesley had 
sought to establish a counterpoise to French influence in 
Affghanistan by an alliance with Persia, so now he sought 
to establish a barrier against Persia in Affghanistan. For 
this purpose a mission was despatched to Cabul under 
the llonourable Moi;ntstu.m{t Eupiiuststone, whose 
charming work first made the English acquainted with a 
country destined to acquire a melancholy celebrity in its 
annals. Mr Elphinstonc was very cordially received by 
Shah Soojah, who had by this time dispossessed his 
^Tbon,t.)ii, brother Mahmoud in the cvcr-changeful government of 
Martin’ ' ’ AfiTglianistan, and a treaty was concluded, whereby that 
f.'ni, sef*’ prince bound himself to resist any attempts of the French 
and Persians to advance through his territories to India.® 
Not content with thus rearing up a barrier in Afighan- 
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istan against the French designs in the East, the Brit- chap. 
ish Government endeavoured to counteract their influence 
in the Court of Persia itself. With this view, two missions 

-7 

were despatched, the first under Sir John Malcolm from iienewid 
India, the latter, headed by Sir Harford Jones, direct wlirpcma, 
from London. The first was unsuccessful, the Court of 
Teheran refusing to receive the embassy in person, upon 
^yhich Sir John Malcolm returned to Bombay, But Sir 
Harford .foiies was more fortunate. Before the mission 
of which ho was the head had arrived at the Persian 
capital, intelligence had been received of the French di.s- 
asters in Spain in 1808, and their retreat behind the 
Jibro ; and the increased arrogance of Bussia, owing to 
the alliance of the Court of Teheran with France, had 
revived the ancient and hereditary animosity of the 
Persians against the JIuscovites. Skilfully availing him- 
self of these circumstances. Sir Harford succeeded in 
entirely neutralising the influence of France at the Court 
of Teheran, and concluded a treaty, offensive and 3e- 
fensive, between Persia and Great Britain. By this 
treaty the Persian monarch declared null all treaties 
previously concluded with any European power ; engaged 
not to permit the passage of any European force through 
his dominions towards India ; and in return England 
engaged, in the event of his being invaded by any Euro- 
pean power, to furnish a military force, or in lieu thereof 
a subsidy in money, M’ith such military stores as might be 
necessary for the repulsion of the invading force. Although 
this treaty was only preliminary, and the definitive treaty, 
in terms or furtherance of it, was only signed in Novem- 
ber 1814, yet it was immediately acted upon, and its first 
effect was the dismissal of the French mission.^ Thcxf*atyJ‘* 
treaty contained U’o articles regarding Affghanistan, fg"'!!'. ' mV 
which became of importance in after times. By the first, 
the Persian government engaged to send an army against 
the Affghans, to be paid by the English government, in ’ 
the event of their going to war with that power ; by the 
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second, the British ■were restrained from interfering in 
any war between the AfFghans and the Tersians, unless 
their mediation was desired by both parties. 

The stupendous events which occurred in Europe in 
1814 and 1815 entirely removed the danger of l^'ronch 
invasion of India, which had been so much the object of 
dread both to the British and Indian govcrnniciit for 
fifteen years before. But in its stead succeeded the terror 
of another power, so much the more formidable as it had 
been victorious in the bloody strife which had so long dis- 
tracted Europe, and as its dominions lay not at a distance 
from, but contiguous to, the Persian provinces. Russia had 
long been an object of apprehension to the kings of Teheran, 
and that feeling had been greatly increased since the incor- 
poration of Georgia Avith the Muscovite dominions had 
brought the standards of the Czar over the Caucasus, and 
into close proximity with the northern j)rovinces of Persia. 
The great progress, however, made by the British officers 
who, after the peace of 1814, had been taken into the 
Persian service, in equijrping and drilling a large body of 
infantry after the European fashion, inspired tlie govern- 
ment with an undue opinion of tlicir own strength; and 
Abbas Mirza, the heir to the throne, deemed himself in- 
vincible when he had 20,000 of these fine-looking troops 
to rely on. Inspired with these ideas, the government of 
Persia in an evil hour rushed into a conflict with Russia, 
fondly hoping that they would succeed in wresting Geor- 
gia from them, and throwing the battalions of the Czar 
beyond the Caucasus. The event proved how miserably 
they had been mistaken. To enable Asiatic troops to 
rival European, it is necessary to give them not only 
European discipline^ but European officeiis. The Per- 
sians, defeated in several battles, were compelled to 
sue for peace, which they obtained only by abandoning 
the great fortress of Erivan, and their whole"* defensible 
frontier towards the north. The territory thus ceded by 
the treaty of 1828 to Russia was nearly equal in extent 
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to the wliole of England, and brought the Muscovite out- chap. 
posts to within a few days’ march of the Persian capital. 

By this treaty, as Sir Harford Jones justly remarked, 

“ Persia was delivered, bound hand and foot, to the Court 
of St Petersburg,” and its prostration was the more dis- 
creditable to Great Britain that the latter power was 
bound by the treaty of 1814, in the event of a war 
between Persia and Europma power, either to send , 
an army from India to assist in its defence, or to pay an vi. iio-iie’; 
annual subsidy of two hundred thousand toraauns during Jis-ii/. 
its continuance.^ 

As the fatal treaty of 1828. was a turning-point in ^ 
Eastern politics, and for the first time brought England Progn^ion 
and Russia into scarcely disguised hostility in central advance of 
Asia, it is material to look back for half a century, andtb““EMt 
see what the policy and advances of- the latter power 
have been during that period, and what was the necessity 
which impelled the British Government at length into 
the perilous Afighanistan expedition. This cannot be so 
well done as in the words of the able diplomatist avIio has 
so long had charge of the interests of England at the Court 
of Persia : “ A reference to the map,” says Sir John 
M'Neill, “will show that, within the last half-century, Rus- 
sia has adv.anced her frontier in every direction, and that 
even the Caspian Sea, which appeared to oppose an im- 
pediment to her progress, she has turned to advantage by 
appropriating it to herself. It will be seen that the 
plains of Tartary have excited her cupidity, while the 
civilised states of Europe have been dismembered to aug- 
ment her dominions. Not content with this, she has 
crossed over into America, and there disputes, in direct 
violation of her engagements to England, the right of our 
merchants to navigate, the rivers that debouch on its 
western coasts. It will be seen that the acquisitions she 
has made Ifcm Sweden are greater than what remains of 
that ancient kingdom ; that her acquisitions from Poland 
are as large as the whole Austrian empire ; that the ter- 
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ritory she has wrested from Turkey in Europe is equal 
to the dominions of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhenish 
provinces ; that her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia arc 
equal in extent to the whole smaller states of Gerinany, 
the Rhenish provinces of Pinissia, lielgium, and Holland 
taken together ; that the country she has conquered from 
Persia is about the size of England ; that her acquisitions 
in Tartary have an area equal to Turkey in liurope, 
Greece, Italy, ajul ^lain ; and that the territory she has 
acquired since 1772 is greater in extent and importance 
tlian the whole empire she had in Europe before that 
time.” 1 

“ Every portion of these vast acquisitions, except, per- 
liaps, that in Tartary, has been obtained in opposition to 
the views, the wishes, and the interests of JCngland. In 
sixty-four years she has advanced her frontier eight hun- 
dred and lift)' miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, 

unich, Paris ; she has approached four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Constantinople ; she has possessed 
herself of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to 
■within a few miles of the capital of Sweden, from which, 
when Peter the Great mounted the throne, she was 
distant three hundred miles. Since that time she has 
stretched herself forward about a thousand miles towards 
India, and the same distance towards the capital of Persia. 
The regiment that is now stationed at her fiirthest fron- 
tier-post on the western shores of the Caspian, has as 
great a distance to march back to Moscow as onward to 
Attock on the Indus, and- is actually farther from St 
Petersburg than from Lahore, the capital of the Sikhs. 
The battalions of the Russian imperial guard that invaded 
Persia, found, at the conclusion of the war, that they were 
as near to Herat as to the banks of the Don, that they 
had already accomplished half the distance from their 
capital to Delhi, and that from their camp in l^rsia they 
had as great a distance to march back to St Petersburg 
as onward to the capital of Hindostan. Meanwhile the 
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Moscow Gazette threatens to dictate at Calcutta the next chap. 
peace with hhigland, and Russia never ceases to urge the 
Persian government to accept from it, free of all cost, 
officers to discipline its troops, and arms and artillery for 
its soldiers, at the same time that her own battalions are 

^ 1 • IX • 1 1 1 of Russia in 

ready to maicli into Persia whenever tlie hhah, to whom a® East, 
tlieir services arc freely offered, can be induced to require ul’ 
their assistance.” ^ 

The weight due to the important facts stated in this 
striking passage, and which every one acquainted with fireat elfpct 
history knows to be strictly true, had been much increased, iMi warai'd 
since the termination of the Persian war in 1828, by 
Avhat hud occurred in Europe. The war with Turkey, 
terminated by the passage of the Balkan and the capture 

J ^ I ^ I danger from 

of Adrianoplc in 1 82 !), had utterly prostrated the strength aufl-ia. 
of the Ottoman power ; while the victories of IMehemet 
Ali, and the ruinous refusal of Great Britaiu to render 
any assistance to the Porte to avert his victorious arms 
from Constantinople in l sa2, had of necessity thrown 
Turkey into the arms of Russia. At the same time, 
the political changes in Western ICuropc had gone far 
to dissolve the ancient alliance between Russia and 
England, and to foster an angry feeling, from difference 
of internal government, between two empires already 
alienated by so many causes of jealousy in the East. The 
revolution of 1830 had again raised France to the head 
of the movement party in Europe ; that of 1 832 had, 
what was still more marvellous, placed England by her 
side. Russia, therefore, was impelled into the career of 
Orien tap conquest not less by what she dreaded in the 
West than what she hoped in the East, and the opportu- 
nity appeared eminently favourable for accomplishing 
both objects ; for in proportion as England was assuming 
a more imperious tone in diplomacy, she was becoming 
weaker in Ifnilitary strength ; and it w'as difficult to say 
whether the ruling party in the state was most set upon 
revolutionising all the adjoining states, or disbanding the 
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forces at home, by which alone revolutionary thrones could 
be maintained. 

Add to this that the difficulties of an overland march to 
India through central Asia are great, but by no means 
insuperable. But the Russian march of conquest, csi)e- 
cially in the East, renders it a matter of calculation, 
and its success, if unopposed, a moral certainty. Tlic 
Court of St Petersburg never trusts anything to chance, 
or the hazardous accidents of unprepared warfare. It 
would never sanction an expedition like that of Napoleon 
to Moscow, or Ibigland to Cabul. Slowly but steadily 
advancing, securing its acquisitions, like the Romans, 
by the construction of roads and the erection of fort- 
resses, and then successively rendering each conquest the 
base of operations for the next, it has succeeded for a 
century past, without experiencing any lastnitj disaster, in 
advancing its dominion even over the uildest regions in 
every direction. The march to the Indus is long, the 
mountains intervening high, the difficulties great ; but the 
distance is not so great, the country not so arid, the wilds 
not so interminable, as the route to Kamtschalka, which js 
daily traversed by her ti'oops u'ithout difficulty. The lius- 
siaii system is to im{)el the le.sser states in its alliance into 
foreign conquest or aggression before they hazard their 
own troops i?i it, and to biing the latter up towards the 
close of the contest, M'hen the iirst difficulties have been 
overcome, the op[)osite parties arc well-nigh exhausted, 
and she may, M'ithout serious opposition, achieve decisive 
success. It was thus that, having subdued Persia by the 
war of 1827, she made it the platform for future opera- 
tions, and impelled the Persian forces into an attack on 
Affghanistan in 1837. Had she succeeded in that, she 
would have made roads, built fortresses, collected maga- 
zines, and organised auxiliary forces in its wild regions, 
and not attempted a descent on the Indus tilf the whole 
physical difficulties bad been surmounted, and the pros- 
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pect of plunder, or the spirit of fanaticism, liad brought 
the wliolo strength of Asia to her assistance. 

To counteract the designs of a govcrnraeiit guided by 
such a policy, possessed of such resources, and actuated by Affgi.ani». 
such ambition, both political and military, had now become ed as the 
a matter of absolute necessity to the British Government, agimst""*' 
and tho-supineiiess or neglect of former times only ren-'^“"“*' 
dered this necessity, when Lord Auckland arrived in India 
in 1835, the more pressing. The Avar of 1828 had 
broken down the military strength of Turkey, the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi had converted what remained of it 
into an auxiliary force of Russia. The Avar of 1827 had 
SAA'cpt aAvay the barrier of Persia, and it was easy to fore- 
see that in the next conflict in the East the contest Avould 
be begun by the Court of Teheran, and the battalions of 
Russia Avould be preceded in their steady march towards 
Hindostan by the desultory forces of the king of kings. 
Affghanistan, beyond all doubt, Avould bo the next object 
of attack. Herat, its frontier fortress towards the Avest, 
emphatically styled the “ Gate of Hindostan,” was already 
designed as the place Avhere the first bloAV Avould be struck. 

To an empire AA'iclding the military strength of sixty mil- 
lions of men, but only enjoying a revenue of sixteen , . 

millions, the prospect of a country Avhere a revenue of 
twenty-four millions Avas reaped by its maritime con- 'i. les-iJ!). 
querors presented an irresistible object of attraction.^ 

Fortunately, if Affghanistan was the only remaining 
barrier against Russian influence and aggression, the cha- Means by 

° p , which It 

racter of its inhabitants afiorded an easy means of retain- might have 
ing them in British interests. Fickle, fond of change, ed in th« 
and divided among each other from time immemorial by 
intestine feuds, there were yet two particulars in which 
they all united — these were, the love of independence, 
and the love of money. Against the Persians in parti- 
cular, their immediate neighbours on the north and west, 
they entertained the most violent hereditary animosity, 
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similar to that felt in former days by the Scotch or tho 
Welsh against the English. To be left undistuibcd in 
their mountafn fastnesses, M’ithout restraint on their con- 
tests with each other, was their great object ; bnt though 
detesting the yoke of the stranger, they were by no means 
insensible to the merits of his gold. Inhabiting a barren 
and churlish land, they sought in vain for wealth in tho 
produce of their own industry ; and from time immemo- 
rial they had boon accustomed to look for it either in 
foreign conquest, or the subsidies of foreign powers. In 
this money contest England had decidedly the advantage 
of Russia : lior Indian posse.ssions alone yielded a revenue 
a half greater than the M’holc territories of the Czar put 
together. The obvious A\ay of dealing with such a people, 
therefore, was to make no attempt to penetrate into their 
country, or coerce them by military force, but to attract 
them by tho certain magnet of gold. It was the more 
easy to do this that the magnilicent largesses of Mr Ml- 
phinstonc in former days at tiabul, and of Sir John 
j\Ialcoim in I’er.sia, Iiad diffused the most unbounded 
ideas of llritish riches and genero.sity in all central 
Asia, and the arrival of every envoy from the govern- 
ment of Calcutta awakened a fever of cupidity in the 
country, which was capable of being turned to tho best 
advantage. An hundred or two hundred thousand a-ycar 
judiciously applied to the Affghanistan tribes would have 
retained them all in Rriti.sh interests, not endangered the 
life of one man, and cirectually closed the Gate of India 
against Russian ambition.^ 

The peculiar circumstances of Affghanistan, when it 
first became in a manner the battle-field between Great 
Britain and Russia, were eminently favourable to the 
establishment of this steadying money power of the for- 
mer among its desultory tribes. Zemann Shah, as already 
observed, had been deposed and blinded by his brother 
Mahmoud in 1801 ; and he, in his turn, had been deposed, 
though, with unwonted clemency, not deprived of sight, by 
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a still younger brother, Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, whose chap. 

name acquired a melancholy celebrity in the events which 

followed. But Shah Soojah, a violent and ill-starred 
though ambitious man, was unable to keep the throne he 
had gained ; and he was, after a short reign, dispossessed 
of the throne by Mahmoud, who reasserted his rights, 
and obliged to take refuge at the court of Lahore, which 
had recently become famous from the ambition and rise 
of Kunjekt Singh, whose abilities and energy had raised 
a small tribe to the rank of a powerful empire on the banks 
of the Sutlej, in nortliern India. lie brought with him 
from his lost kingdom the famous Koii-i-Noon diamond, 
esteemed the largest in the world, which was immediately 
wrested from him by his ruthless and unscrupulous host, ‘ -'lartln. 
Juinjcet; and now the tropliy of victory adorns the brow ton, yi. 111), 
of our gracious sovereign. Queen Victoria.* 


The subsequent adventures of Shah Soojah, as detailed 
in his own autobiography, in his efforts to regain his Subsequent 
throne, c.vceedcd anything which fiction has imagined of otsblu'"" 
the marvellous. By a wonderful e.\ertion of skill and 
resolution, he succeeded in making his escape in the dis- [j, 


guise of a mendicant from the prison into Mhich he had 
been thrown by Runjeet Singh, and after undergoing 


great hardships, reached, in 181(i, the British station 
of Loodiana, where, like his brother Zemaun Shah, lie 


became, with his family, a pensioner on the bounty of the 


East India Company. Mahmoud, however, did not en- 
joy the throne of AfFghauistan long. As is often the 
case in Eastern story, he became the victim of the ambi- 


tion and treachery of his vizier, F utteh Khan, who had 
been mainly instrumental in effecting the late revolution 
in his favour, and who was desirous of making his own 


clan, the Barukzye, the governing power in the country. 
His youngest brother, Dost Mahommed, who afterwards 
became still more famous in British history, treacherously 
made himself master of the city of Herat, and even inr 
suited some ladies of high rank in the harem of the 
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CHAP, governor of that place. Upon this ho was attacked by 

L_ Prince Kaniran, the son of Mahmoud Shah, and forced 

to take refuge in Cashmere, where his brother was gover- 
nor. Futteh Khan, the treacherous vizier, was subse- 
quently made prisoner, and cut to pieces in the presence 
of the king and prince because he refused to order his 
brother to surrender. Hut this success was of short 
duration. Dost Mahommed, who was a man of uncom- 
mon energy and resolution, and extremely beloved by the 
hill-tribes, raised an army, and, advancing against Cubul, 
made himself master of that capital, from which Mah- 
moud Shah and his son Kaniran fled to Herat, which 
still acknowledged their sovereignty, and established 
themselves in that fragment of the Douranee empire. 
But Dost Mahommed succeeded in maintaining liimself 
in Cabul and the central provinces, where he was ex- 
tremely beloved, and where his government, as that of 
firm and intrepid men always does in the East, was 
found to be a perfect blessing to the people. Shah 
Soojah made several unsuccessful attempts, like Henry 
VI. in English story, to regain his lost inheritance, but 
they were all shattered against the superior capacity and 
fortune of the successful occupant of the thilhie. The 
provinces which acknowledged the sway of Dost Mahom- 
med were those of Cabul, Bamian, Ghuznee, Candahar, 
Ghouband, and Jellalabad, but a part, it is true, of the 
433 ®Thdrn- Douraneo empire, founded by Ahmed Shah, half a 
century before, but the most important, as lying in its. 
i. 17, 31. centre, and commanding the whole passes from Persia 
into India.^ 

In this distracted state of the Affghanistan empire 
Policy w'ere to be found the certain and easy means of establish- 

"wnicn • • ^ 

shouHhave ing, not British government or rule, but British influence, 
SwM in the whole hill-country beyond the Indus. The people 
DoTMa'* were so divided by the successful usurpations which had 
homroej. placc that they had ceased to be formidable as 

enemies, while the reigning heads of the clans which were 
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disputing, and had in different places obtained the supre- chap. 
macy, were so insecurely seated on their thrones that 
British countc^nance and British gold were alike irapor- 
tant to their success. To Dost Mahommed, in particular, 
our alliance was of inestimable importance, as he was a 
usurper who l)elonged to a different and rival clan from 
that which had before possessed the throne, and though 
supported, as Napoleon was in France, by the great ma- 
jority of the people, he had to contend with a dispos- 
sessed party, which would make every effort to regain it, 
and an indefatigable pretender, who, like the unfortunate 
Charles Edward in Scottish story, was hovering roifnd 
the kingdom in search of a place to effect an entrance. , 

He accordingly was most anxious to cultivate the British '•>. 124 ; 
alliance, and a trilling annual subsidy would to a cor- il. ’ ’ ‘ 
tainty have secured him in our interests.* 

While these obvious considerations promised a ready 
sway over Dost Malioninied to the British Government, RusJkn 
another circumstance equally bound Kainran, the Shah Heilt.* 
of Herat, then belonging to the rival house, in our 
interests. Persia, which had now, since the peace of 
1828, been the mere vassal of Russia, laid claim to a sove- 
reignty over this city and its dependencies, founded partly Aug. 3. 
on the conquests of Nadir Shah, partly on a payment of 
tribute for a considerable period to the Shah of Persia 
by Kamt’an, the present ruler of Herat, and partly on 
some engagements entered into by that prince while the 
Shah of Persia was employed in reducing Khorassan to 
obedience. The claim laid extended to all Affghan- 
istan, as far as Ghuznee, and included Cabul. Great 
Britain, however, was debarred by the 9th article of the 
existing treaty from interfering between the Persians and 
Affghans, unless called on by both parties ; a thing which 
was not very likely to occur, when the former was entirely 
under the direction of Russia. The Shah of Persia was 
resolved to make good his claims by force of arms, and 
the ruler of Herat was equally determined to resist him. 
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CHAP. Russia incessantly urged Persia into this contest ; Musco- 

^ vite officers u'ere largely employed in drilling the Persian 

armies ; Muscovite engineers in directing their artillery ; 
and under the name of “ Russian deserters,” a regiment of 
its troops was openly employed in the I’crsian service, and 
was much superior in discipline and c(piipment to any 
force which the Alfghans could bring against it. In im- 
pelling its vassal, I’ersia, into this war, Russia was only 
following up its usual policy, which was to precede its 
own conquests by the arms of its dependants, as a gene- 
ral pushes forward his tirailleurs before ho brings the 
masses of regular troops into action. In this extremity 
the Shah of Herat naturally looked to Great Britain for 
protection, the only power capable of counterbalancing 
the Czar in central Asia ; and thus, while the uncertainty 
Paimmtoii, of tcmii’c of tlic throuc naturally inclined Dost Mahoin- 

Jau. lll.Jb; , 1 . • 1 1 1 • 

Thornton, mod to our alliance, the imminent hazard of subjugation 
ik' ’ by Persia, backed by the Colossus of the North, was 
equally sure to retain the ruler of Herat in our interests.^ 
The only drawback to this generally auspicious state 
Kii.a'aom of of things bn the side of AfTghanistan consisted in the rival 
the.sikiis. p,.gj.onsions of a new State, which had recently risen to- 
eminence in the Punjaub. This was the kingdom of 
the SiKiis. This remarkable tribe had long been known 
on the banks of the Sutlej, and in customs and religion 
differed considerably from any of the adjoining ones. It 
had never, however, attained to remarkable eminence, or 
been considered as one of the great powers of India, till 
its direction fell into the hands of a chieftain of talents 
and energy, Kunjuet Sinoii. This sagacious and indefati- 
gable man, observing attentively the course of events for 
the last half-century between the British and the native 
powers, whom they successively vanquished, arrived at 
the conclusion that these hated islanders were for the 
time invincible, and that the only way in the end to rear 
up a barrier to their conquests, was in peace and silence 
to form a military force, disciplined after the European 
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fasbion, capable of bringing into the field an army equal chap. 
to their own. For this purpose he offered the greatest 
encouragement to French officers to settle amongst his 
people, and intrusted them with the entire direction of 
his military forces. But it was the disbanding of so large 
a part of the sepoy force by Lord William Bentinck, in 
pursuance of the economical ideas of the day, which was 
one great source of Ilunject Singh’s military strength. 

Many of those whom he disbanded took service with the 
Sikh chief, who thus acquired an army of old British 
soldiers, directed by French officers, and trained to the 
very highest point of discipline and steadiness in the field. 

llad it been possible to have united the Sikhs with 
the Affghans in the British alliance, they would have Jealousy 
formed a barrier impenetrable alike to the bayonets and bet\vee”tiie 
the intrigues of Russia, and which, by the vast armies ole 
and the still vaster revenue of the British in India, 
might have bid defiance to the world. But, unfortu- 
nately, this was very far indeed from being the case. 

Runjeet Singh had taken advantage of the distracted 
state of the Douranee empire, in consequence of the civil 
dissensions which have been mentioned, and by the aid 
of his numerous and disciplined battalions had succeeded 
in wresting from its chief the whole province of Pesha- 
wur, being the part of Aftghanistan which lay next to 
India, and which was the more valuable as nearly a 
moiety of the whole revenue of the old Aflghanistan em- 
pire had been derived from its inhabitants. This invasion 
was justly regarded as an unpardonable offence by Dost 
Mahommed and the other rulers of Affghanistan, and 
they. had nothing so much at heart as to regain this lost 
portion of the inlieritauce of their fathers. But Runjeet 
Singh was equally determined to retain it, for, next to his 
capital Lahore, it formed the brightest jewel in his crown. 

Thus the seeds of rancorous hostility and interminable 
jealousy were sown between these two poM’ers, both of 
whom lay on the direct route from Russia to India, and 
VOL. VI. 2 0 
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the alliance of either of ^hich would be of essential im- 
portance either to the English in defending, or the Rus- 
sians in forcing an entrance into that country. 'I'o con- 
ciliate both was scarcely possible, and the great point for 
consideration was, which w’as most likely to prove of 
service to our interests, and which could most b(^ relied 
on in the contest with the great northern power which 
was evidently approaching.’ 

The Avar of artillery, liOAvever, avus preceded, as usual 
in such cases, by the strife of diplomatists ; and there 
the ability of the Muscovites appeared more clearly 
than in their military operations. The Ku.ssiaTi govern- 
ment despatched a confidential agent, named \di;kovich, 
to Cabul, who Avas fortified by a holograph letter'" from 
the Czar himself. He arrived in Cabul on the 19 th De- 
cember 1837 , ostensibly as a commercial agent, really to 
carry out the diplomatic instructions given him by (,\)unt 
Simonich, the Russian minister at Teheran, in the middle 
of September, llcforc his arrival, hoAvever, the British 
Government had sent Captain, afterAvards Sir Alexander 
Burnes, on a similar mission to the court of Cabul, osten- 
sibly for commercial, really for political purposes. The 
British envoy had been received in the most favourable 
manner by Dost Mahomraed, who made no secret of his 
anxious wish to enter into the most friendly relations Avith 
the British GoA'emment, and upon the promise of such a 

* A. C. — III a happy moment the mcsHcnger of your highness, Mirza 
Ilassan, reached my court with your frituully letter. I wa.s very much delighted 
to receive it, and very much gratified by its perusal. The contents of the letter 
prove that you are my well-widier, and have friendly opinions towards mo. It 
flattered me very much, and I wa.s convinced of your friendship to my ever- 
lasting govemment. In consequence of this, and preserving the terms of 
friendship which are now commenced betwixt you au<l myself, iii my heart I 
will feel always happy to assist the people of Cabul who may come to trade in 
my kingdom. On the arrival of your messenger, I have desired him to make 
preparations for his long journey back to you, and also appointed a man of 
dignity to accompany him on the part of my govonimcnt. If it please God 
he arrives safe, he will present to you the rarities of my country, which I have 
sent through him. By the grace of God may your days be prolonged. Sent 
from St Petersburg, the capital of Russia, on the 27th April 1837, in the 12th 
year of my reign."— Kaye, i. 201, note. 
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subsidy annually paid as would enable him to maintain chap. 
his position, to enter into an alliance offensive and defen- 
sivo with them. Fifty thousand pounds a-year was all 
he demanded ; a trifle in England, but a very great sum 
in those parts, as his whole revenue was only fifteen lacs 
of rupees, or Cl 50,000 a-year. So great was the influence 
of the Britisli diplomatist, and so strong the desire of the 
Aflghan chief to cultivate the British alliance, that he at 
iirst, on learning of the Russian envoy’s approach, des- 
patched orders to prevent him from entering the city ; 
and when he did arriv#, ho immediately sent for the British 
agent, and declared his determination not to receive over- . ,. 

no 1 ^ Ivave, 1 . 

turcs of any sort from any other power, as long as he 
had any hope of sympathy or assistance from the British vi. ’ijV.’ 
Government.^ * 

Unfortunately, the policy of the British Government, 
and the powers committed to their envoy at Cabul, were Miserable 
very little calculated to improve these friendly disposi- 
tions. The days were those of economy and retrench- Mah'omme<i 
ment ; and anything appeared to be preferable to incur- 
ring at the moment any outlay which could possibly be 
avoided. The presents he brought for the chief and the 
ladies of his zenana were trifling and contemptible, and 

* “ On the morning of tlio 19th, Dost Mahommed came over early from the 
Bala-Hissar, with a letter from his son, the governor of Ghuznee, saying that 
the Russian agent had arrived in tliat city on his way to Cabul. Dost Mahom- 
med said he had come for my council on the occasion ; that he wished to have 
nothing to do with any other power than the British ; that he did not wish to 
receive any agent of any power whatever, as long as he had a hope of sym- • 
pathy from us ; and that he would order the Russian agent to be turned out, 
detained on the road, or act in any way I desired him. He gave me up all 
the letters, which I sent olf express to Lord Auclvlaud.” — Sir A. Burnes to 
Governor-general, 19th December 1837. Kaye, i. 188, 189. 

Nothing could have been more discoui-aging than the reception of the 
Russian agent. Dost Mahommed still clung to the belief that the British 
Govenimcnt would look favourably ou his ca.se, and trill lag to treeire a 
little from Knglaml rather than a great deal from aiii/ other power. But be soon 
began to perceive that even that little was not to be obtained. Before the close 
of January, Burnes liad received specific instruction.*^ from tlie Governor-general, 
and was compelled, wdth the strongest feelings of mortification and rcluctanco 
on his part, to strangle the hopes Dost Mahomiuetl had so long encouraged of a 
fr: ^ndly mediation of the British Government between the Ameer and Runjeet 
Singh.”— Kaye, i. 190, 191, • 
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painfully contrasted with the magnificent gifts which 
during the former mission had been lavislied with so un- 
sparing a hand by Mr Klphinstone, and spread such mag- 
nificent ideas of British grandeur and generosity. The 
envoy was empowered to promise nothing, engage for 
nothing ; and although accurately informed by liim of 
the imminence of the danger, and that it was a neck- 
and-neck race between England and Russia, neither a 
man nor a guinea was tendered to the chief who held 
tlie keys of India in his hand, and could avert calami- 
ties unnumbered from the Britisli* empire.* Peshawur 
undoubtedly made a diflSculty, as it was claimed and 
eagerly sought botli by the Aftghan and Sikh chiefs, and 
it was no easy matter for the English Government to re- 
concile their contending interests, or retain them both in 
our alliance. But such was the anxiety of Dost Mahom- 
med to preserve the most amicable relations with the 
British Government, that by the promise of a very 
moderate subsidy from them, lie might easily have been 
induced to forego his demand for the disputed province, 
and remain steady in the British alliance,^ without urging 
claims which might have compromised our relations ivith 

* “ We arc in a mess licre- Herat is besieged, and may fall, and the Empe- 
lor of Russia has sent an agent to Cabul to offer Dost Mahommed money to fight 
Kunjeet Singh. I could not believe my eyes or ears, but Captain Vickovich (that 
is the agent’s name) arrived here with a blazing letter three feet long, and sent 
immediately to pay his respects to me. The Ameer (Dost Mahommed) came 
over to me sharp, and offered to do as I liked — kick him out, or anything; and 
since he was so friendly, I said give me the letters the agent has brought, all 
of which he surrendered sharp.” — Buunes’ Irritate Correspondence. Kaye, 
i. 189. 

Mr M‘Nciirs opinion, who wrote from the court of Persia, was equally clear. 

Dost Mahommed Khan, with a little aid from us; could be put in possession 
of both Candahar and Herat. I anxiously hope that aid will not he withheld. 
A loan of money would possibly enable him to do this, and would give us a 
great hold upon him. Ho ought to be precluded from receiving any other 
foreign representatives or agents of any kind at his court, and should agree to 
transact all business with foreign powers through the British agent. Unless 
Something of this kind is done, we shall never he secure ; and until Dost Mahom- 
med Khan, or some other Affghan, shall have got both Candahar and Herat 
into his hands, our position here must continue to be a false one.” — Mr 
M‘Neill to Captain Bubnes, March 13tb, 1837 (MS. records). 
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Runject Singlu* But, unhappily, Lord Auckland’s policy chap, 
was entirely different ; and before the end of January, 

Captaii\ Burncs received positive instructions, which com- 
pellcd him, to his bitter mortification, to strangle the 
sanguine hopes which Dost Mahommed had long enter- 
tained of receiving assistance from Great Britain, and in 
a manner forced him to throw himself into the arms ot 
the Emperor of Russia. 

The Russian envoy was by no means equally parsimo- 
nious in his professions or guarded in his promises. He LiUrai' pro- 
informed Dost Mahommed that he was commissioned to Russian 
express the sincere sympathy of the Russian government 
with the difficulties under which he laboured ; that they 
were willing to assist him in expelling Runjeet Singh' from 
Peshawur, and would furnish him with money for that 
purpose, and renew it annually, expecting in return the 
chieftain’s good offices. Even the mode of conveying the 
much-coveted treasure was specified ; the Russians en- 
gaging to send it to Bokhara, whence Dost Mahommed 
was expected to convey it to his own capital. At the 
same time, the combined intrigues of Russia and Persia 
succeeded in effecting a treaty with the rulers of Cauda- 
har, by which they engaged to transfer to them the city 
and territory of llerat, to bo held for a tribute to the 
Shah of Persia. This treaty was guaranteed by Count 
Simonich on the part of Russia, in the following terras : 

“I, who am the minister-plenipotentiary of the exalted 
government of Russia, will be guarantee that neither on 
the part of the Shah of Persia, nor on the part of the power- 
ful Sirdars, shall there be any deviation from, nor viola- 

* It appears to me that the opinions of Dost Mahommed call for much 
deliberation. It will be seen that the chief is not bent on possessing Peshawur, 
or on gratifying an enmity towards his brothei-s, but simply pursuing the 
worldly maxim of securing himself from injuPy. The arguments w’hich ho has 
adduced seem worthy of every coiisidcmtion, and the more so when even an 
avowed partisan of Sultan Mahommed does not deny the justice of the Ameer’s 
objection.” — Captain Burnes to Governor-general, 2()th January 1838. 

KATii, i. 194, note. 
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tion of, this entire treaty and these agreements. " Thus 
did the Russian government, in pursuance of its usual 
policy, push forward the lesser states in its alliance, or 
under its influence, to precede its disciplined battalions in 
the career of conquest, and pioneer the way for its eagles 
in their march ; and thus skilfully did it take advantage 
of their separate designs and ambition to effect an object 
from which itself in the end was alone to profit. To the 
Shah of Persia it promised the sovereignty of Herat as 
the reward of its reduction ; to the Candaliar chiefs, the 
possession of that city, subject to the suzerainty of Persia ; 
and to Dost Mahomraed money to enable him to recover 
Peshawur from the Sikhs, and regain that lost appendage 
of the Douranee empire. And the object of all this com- 
plicated diplomatic intrigue was to subject Herat, Cabul, 
Canclahar, and Peshawur to its influenec, and thus secure 
; the co-operation of the rulers in all these cities, the keys 
of the mountain-regions, in its grand design of advancing 
its dominions to the banks of the Indus.^ * 

Herat was the place which became the first object of 
attack in pur.suancc of those complicated negotiations. 
“ Surroundecl,” says uti eyewitness, “ by a fair expanse 
of country, where alternating coru-fieUls, vineyards, and 
gardens vary the richness and beauty of the scene, and 
the bright waters of small running streams lighten the 
pleasant landscape, lies the city of Herat.” The eloquent 
words of Captain Conolly apply only to the beauty beyond 
the walls — within them, as in most Asiatic towns, all is 
dirt and desolation. But in a military point of view it is 
a position of the very highest importance. An array com- 
posed of foot and horse only, with a few pieces of light 

* The Russian ambassador, who is always with the Shah, sends you a 
letter which I enclose. The substance of his verbal message to you is, that 
if the Shah does everything you want, so much the better ; and if not, the 
Russian government will furnish you with everything wanting. The object of 
the Russian envoy by this message is to have a road to the ENglish, and for this 
they are very anxious. He is waiting for your answer, and I am sure he will 
serve you.” — Agent of Cabul to Dost Mahommed, January 14, 1838, No. 6, 
Correspondence regarding Afghanistan^ laid before Parliament 
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artillery, might traverse some of the passes, seventeen thou- chap. 
sand feet in height, which intersect the stupendous range of 
the Hindoo Cuosh ; but one equipped with heavy artillery, 
and all the cumbrous appliances of modern war, can make 
its way by no other route from the north-west to the In- 
dian frontier. The city stands in a rich plain lying at 
the foot of tlie mountains, the extraordinary fertility of 
which, especially in grain crops, has led to its being styled 
the “ granary of central Asia.” It- presents, therefore, 
every advantage for the collecting of provisions and for- 
mation of magazines, to facilitate the transit, in the deso- 
late mountain region which lies beyond, of a large army. 

The city itself contains about 45,000 inhabitants, and 
stands within four solid earthen walls, each about a mile 
long, w’hich environ it in the form of a square. These 
walls, however, when the Persian army approached them, 
were in a very decayed state. The real defence of the > Pottin- 
place consisted in two covered-way ,, orfausse-hraijcs, one 
in the inside, and the other in tlie outside of the ditch. 

The lower one was on the level of the surrounding 
countiy, its parapet partly covered by a mound of earth 
on tlie counterscarp formed by the accumulation of rub- is-c-’. 
bish from the clearings of the ditch.* 

When the Persian army, directed by Russian officers, 
and supported by a Russian battalion under the name Commence- 
of “Deserters,” approached the city’, it was nominally “e^e. 
under the rule of Kauuau, the only one of the royal 
family who retained a part of the former Affghau mon- 
archy. Worn out, however, by the debility induced by 
every species of excess, he was himself incapable of car- 
rying on the government, which had entirely fallen into 
the hands of his vizier, Yar Mahommed, an able and ener- 
getic, but unprincipled and profligate man, whose son was 
the governor of the city. The terms M'hich the Persian 
shah oSered to Kamran were, that he was to be deprived 
of the title of king ; a Persian garrison was to be received 
into the city, where coins were to be struck in the name. 
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ditions the Affghan chief was to be allowed to retain the 
1837. government, and he was to join liis forces to the Persian 
army and that of Dost Mahommed, and make war on the 
Sikhs. These terms were indignantly rejected by the 
Affghans ; the old animosity at the Persians revived in 
full force ; a general enthusiasm seized the people, and 
they prepared M'ith resolute determination to inaintain 
their independence. But their forces were small, their 
guns fcM' and ill manned, their ramparts crumbling in 
decay ; and all their efforts would jirobably have been un- 
availing, had it not been that on the day when the king 
made his public entry into the city to direct the ivar, a 
young English officer was in the crowd which assembled 
to witness his arrival, who soon acquired the lead in the 
‘joy-jiii.’ defence which heroism and talent never fail to obtain in 
presence of danger — Eluued Pottingek.' 

The Persian army advanced in three divisions, the 
The siege, forciuost of wliich, 10,000 strong, appeared before the 
walls in the end of October. The fortress would not hjive 
held out a fortnight against an Anglo-Indian army of half 
the force ; but the Persian army, though 30,000 strong 
when it all came up, contained fcM' real soldiers, and was, 
with the exception of the Russian battalion, in a very 
rude and disorganised state. The inhabitants made a 
noble defence ; and Yar Mahommed exerted himself 
with surprising vigour to stifle discontent and provide 
the means of resistance. Ground was broken before the 
Nov. 23. fortress on the 23d November ; but the progress of the 
siege was for long very slow, although the fire even of 
the light artillery of the Persians brought down the 
rotten parapets like tinder. Sallies were made daily ; 
and Eldred Pottinger, the real hero of the place, diffused 
into the breasts of all around him his own dauntless 
intrepidity. Under his command the operations of the 
besieged became not only energetic but skilful. The 
breaches were repaired as fast as they were made ; in 
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vain the flaraijig tempest descended on the inhabitants in chap. 
their houses. The people bore the conflagrations whicli 
ensued with a constancy worthy of the liighcst adinira- 
tion; and tliough often despairing of the result, continued 2 
with mournful firmness to assert their independence.^ 

The siege continued in this manner during the whole 
winter, without any material progress being made, e.\cept Progref'a of 
in the destruction of the houses in the town, accompanied ApriiTs! 
with a melancholy loss of life. “ Scarcely a shop,” says 
Pottingcr, “had escaped destruction ; the shutters, seats, 
shelves, nay, even the very beams and door-posts, Jiad 
been torn down for firewood ; most of the houses were 
burnt or unroofed ; scarcely any business M'as going on ; 
here and there were gathered knots of pale and anxious 
citizens whispering their sufferings.” Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, the defence Avas conti- 
nued with a constancy unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times ; and the Affghans, leaving their walls, even made 
some successful sallies with their formidable horse upon 
the enemy. During the siege, Mr M‘Ncill, the British min- 
ister at the court of, Teheran, came up to the Pei’sian 
headquarters, and exerted his great' diplomatic abilities 
to eflfect an accommodation, but in vain. On 18th April 
the fire of the besiegers was extremely violent, and the 
breaches on the east and north were declared practicable. 

The old walls were sliding doAvn at every round. But 
instead of waiting for the assault which was on the point 
of being delivered, the Afighans themselves leapt over the 
parapet, streamed down the breaches, and, after a despe- „ . 

rate hand-to-hand encounter, drove back the assailants at 
all points.® 

The 24th June was the most memorable day in the 
siege, for the final assault took place on that day. With Finaial*- 
characteristic supineness, although the signs of what was 4 m.e' 24 . 
approaching were sufficiently evident, the garrison were 
off their guard. The vizier, Yar Mahommed, Avas at his 
quarters — most of the sentinels Avere asleep. Suddenly, 
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at the signal of a discharge of a rocket from tin; Persian 
headquarters, five columns leapt out of the trenches 
and advanced to the assault of as many breaches. At 
four the assailants were repulsed ; but at the fifth the 
stormers, gallantly led by their officers, succeeded in forc- 
ing the lower faussc-braye, where the defenders fell to a 
man. Encouraged by this success, they pushed up tlio 
slope, and after a brief but desperate struggle, the upper 
faussc-braye was also carried, and a few of the most dar- 
ing assailants gained the top of tlie breach. They there 
met the Affghan reserve, whicli, by a violent rush, suc- 
ceeded in driving the assailants down. Again they re- 
turned to tlic charge, again they were hurled down by 
the dauntless defenders. Tlie conflict was fierce, the 
issue doubtful. Roused by the tumult, the vizier rode 
down towards the breacli accompanied by Eldred Pot- 
tinger ; but the heart of the Asiatic quailed before the 
terrors of that dreadful moment, and he could not be 
prevailed on to go to the spot where the terrible conflict 
raged. Not so the liiuropcan : in tl)at trying hour the 
West asserted its ancient superiority over the East. 
Eldred Pottinger’s resolution never fiiilcd, and at length, 
partly by energetic appeals to his honour, partly by actual 
force, the vizier was brought up by Pottiiiger to the men 
as they were retiring from the brc.ach, and they were 
rallied and led again to the conflict. Headed by the 
Englishman, and impelled forward by the vizier, who 
belaboured with a huge staff the hindmost of the party, 
the Affghans returned to the charge, and, leaping over the 
parapet, rushed out upon the stormers. The Persians, 
who were advancing with loud shouts in the full confi- 
dence of victory, were seized with a sudden panic on this 
unexpected onset, and fled headlong down the breach, 
^where they were almost all slaughtered by the yataghans 
^ and bayonets of the Affghans. The crisis was over — the 
fortress was saved.^ The advance of Russia in central 
Asia was arrested by the heroism and conduct of one man, 
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who inspired into the sinking hearts of the garrison a chap. 
portion of his own indomitable resolution.* 

The fate of Herat was, in reality, determined on this 
day ; but the besieged were ignorant, as is often the CaSG Extreme 
in desperate actions in war, of the magnitude of their own ofthrL- 
success, and retired in sorrow and mourning from the scene 
of their decisive triumph. The loss the Atfglians had sus- 
tained M’as V(U-y great: gloom overspread their spirits, de- 
spair had seized on the bravest hearts. The Persians had 
lost 1700 men in the assault, the AlFghans not more than 
half the number ; but it was more severely felt, as their 
numbers were so much less considerable. Provisions also 
l^ad become extremely scarce ; tlie people were dying of 
famine in the streets ; ammunition was beginning to fail, 
medical assistance and resources of all kinds were no 
longer to be had. The seldiers clamoured for bread or 
money, and increased the sufferings of the wretched inha- 
bitants by breaking into and ransacking the houses, and 
torturing the persons of such as they suspected of having 
stores of either concealed. The blockade, which for long 
had been imperfect, had now been rendered complete, and 
no supplies of any sort could reach the beleaguered and 
famishing city. But in all these respects the condition 
of the besiegers was little bettci’, in some worse. Their 
energies were damped, sickness raged in their camp, their 
resources were well-nigh exhausted, their hopes extin- 
guished. Tlic siege was of necessity converted into a 
blockade ; it became a mere question who should starve ;• 
first. Yet was there no thought in the besieged of a 
surrender. “With open breaches,” says Pottinger, “ a Paimersto.., 
starving soldiery and a disaffected populace, they deter- isas.’ ’ 
mined to hold out to the last.” * 

But notwithstanding all their resolution, Herat must 

« 

* This animated description is mainly taken from EIdre<l Pottiiigcr s most 
interesting journal of the siege, excepting that relating to his noble pcreonal 
conduct, which is given by Kaye ; for, like all other really brave men, ho is 
silent oil his own exploits. 
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those whom the sword could not subdue, had not extcr- 
1838, gygjjjg jjQ^y |)eaun which hastened the termination of 

50 ® 

Interference this protracted siege. The British government at Cul- 
ulhl'Ld cutta had at length become sensible of the vital interest 
the Tiege! 'which they had in the preservation of the gate of Ilin- 
dostan, and tardily took measures to give it some slight 
succour. Lord Auckland, at the eleventh houi’, and 
after the siege had lasted nine months, at the earnest 
request of Mr M'Neill, made a demonstration in the Per- 
sian Gulf, which, though not in itself of great magni- 
tude, was attended with a surprising effect. The “Semi- 
ramis” and “Hugh Lindsay” steamers were despatched iji 
the beginning of June from Bombay, with a battalion 
of marines and detachments of several regiments of na- 
juneia tive infantry, and on the 19th June anchored off the 
island of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, where they imme- 
diately landed. Intelligence of this unexpected appari- 
tion, magnified by the hundred tongues of rumour, was 
immediately conveyed to the Persian camp before Herat, 
and arrived there a few days after the repulse of the last 
assault. Soon after. Colonel Stoddart was despatched by 
Mr M'Ncill to the Persian camp with a message, to the 
effect, that if the Persians did not retire from before 
Herat, and make reparation for the injuries which had 
been inflicted upon the English mission, it would be 
considered as a hostile demonstration against England. 
The envoy was courteously received by the Shah. “ The 
fact is,” said the latter, “ if I don’t leave Herat, there will 
be war ; is not that it 1 ” “ It is war,” replied Stoddart ; 

“ all depends on your majesty’s answer.” “ Wc consent 
to the whole demands of the British Government,” said 
Aug. 17 . the Shah, two days afterwards. “We will not go to 
war. Were it not for their friendship, we should not 
return from before Herat. Had we known that our 
coming here would have risked the loss of their friend- 
ship, we should not have come at all.” Preparations 
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for a retreat were soon after made in the Persian chap. 

camp. The guns were first withdrawn from their ad- 

vanced positions ; the baggage-cattle were then colleeted, 
the tents struck, and on the 9th September tlic Shah 
mounted his horse and set his face homeward. 269 %%'- 

blockade was raised, and the Affghans beheld with NotV> 
speechless joy their wasted plains freed from the presence *' 
of the enemy.* 

The raising of the siege of Herat was an event of im- 
mense importance in central Asia, and if duly improved, Great ef- 
would have restored British influence over its whole ex- raWng of* 
tent, and averted all the calamities which ensued. As juir*** 
much as it raised the reputation of British arms and 
diplomacy, did it lower those of Russia. More even than 
battles, sieges have, in modern warfare, determined the 
fate of empires, and fixed the wavering current of 
general opinion in the East. The Czar had been foiled 
by England ; Eldred Pottinger was the acknowledged 
hero of Herat, Mr M'Neill the successful diplomatic 
agent by whom the success had been efifccted. British 
influence was restoi’ed at the court of Teheran ; grati- 
tude for assistance rendered pervaded Aflghanistan. So 
far did these new relations proceed, that although the 
Russian government had, through their ambassador in 
Persia, Count Simonich, strongly urged the Persian gov- 
ernment to mai’ch upon Herat, advanced them 50,000 
tomauns to aid in the expedition, and engaged, in the 
event of success, to remit the whole remainder of the debt 
due by Persia to Russia under the treaty of 1828, they 
disavow'ed the whole afiiiir when Lord Durham demanded 
explanations on the subject in 1839, and declared that if 
Count Simonich had encouraged Mahommed Shah to 
proceed against Herat, he had pi'oceeded in direct viola- 
tion of his instructions. At the same time they repu- 
diated entirely Vickovich’s proceedings at Cabul ; a . 

quiial for valuable services by which that active agent was 279 , asu.’ 
so disconcerted that he blew out his brains.® 
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CHAP. Thus did England and Russia first meet, with entire 
defeat to the latter, iu the great battle-field of central 
1838 . Asia. “ If we go on at this rate,” said Baron Brunow, the 
GTe«ref- ambassador of the Czar in London, to Sir John Hob- 
house, “ the Cossack and the Sepoy will soon meet on the 
Rutsia. banks of the Oxus.” “ Very probably, baron,” replied 
the latter ; “ but however much I should regret the colli- 
sion, I should have no fears of the result.” In truth, 
the designs of Russia had now met with a signal clieck, 
and her aggressive policy had recoiled upon her own 
head. The system of impelling the northern pow'ers 
upon tlie south before her own forces were brought into 
action ; of bribing Persia to enter into the contest by 
the promise of Ilerat and the remission of the un- 
paid debt, Atfghanistan by the offer of aid to recover 
Pesbawur, and the Sikhs by indemnity for the loss of 
Peshawur by the spoils of India, liad biokcn down at 
the outset. The influence of England in central Asia, 
well-nigh lost by the parsimonious system of late years, 
had been restored by tlic heroism of an Eiiglisli officer, 
and the devoted gallantry of his Affghan followers. 
Nothing was Avanting but a conciliatory and liberal 
policy to secure the Affghanistau chiefs, now violently 
roused against Russia by the onslaught against Herat, 
in the English alliance. Unfortunately these eminently 
favourable circumstances Avere turned to no account, or 
rather rendered the prolific source of evil, by the policy 
which they induced in the British Government. Instead 
of entering into an alliance with Dost Mahonimed, the 
ruler of the people’s choice, and who, by his vigour and 
capacity, had won for himself a throne by allowing he 
was worthy of it, and capable of meeting the wants of the 
country, they determined on dethroning that chief, and 
placing the exiled discrowned sovereign, Shah Soojah, 
on the throne. The fact of his having proved incapable 
of ruling, or maintaining himself in power, and having 
been for thirty years an exile, during which he had, like 
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his fellow-exiles in Europe, “ learned nothing, forgotten chap. 
nothing,” was deemed of less importance than having a . . 
sovereign on the throne who owed his restoration to 
British interference, and was identified with our Govern- 
ment by present interest and past obligation. 

The result has proved that a greater and more lament- 
able mistake never was committed by any government. OrMimis- 
Shah Soojah was not only incapable of ruling Afghan- 
istan, but he was in the highest degree unpopular with its 
inhabitants. At once weak and cruel, irresolute and re- 
vengeful, he was utterly disqualified to rule a nation of “eot. 
barbarians, and possessed no merit but the unwearied per- 
severance with which he had striven to regain the lost 
inheritance of his fathers. On the other hand, Dost 
Mahoramed was in the highest degree popular with all 
classes, and by his vigour and capacity he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing his power on a solid foundation. 

True, he was a usurper, the son of the vizier ; he had 
gained a throne by dispossessing his lawful sovereign. 

But Shah Soojah was no better ; he had for a brief 
period held the throne by expelling from it his elder 
brother, who had himself won it by dethroning and de- 
priving of sight Zemaun Shah, the true inheritor of the 
crown of the Douranee empire. The race of the viziers 
had succeeded to that of the imbecile shahs, as that of 
the Maires du Palais, from which Charles Martel and 
Charlemagne sprung, had in the olden time to the worn- 
out dynasty of the rois faineants of the first race in 
France. The claim of legitimacy had as little to recom- 
mend Shah Soojah as his personal character or qualifi- 
cations. He was not the rightful heir to the throne ; 
Kamran the victorious, the ruler of Herat, and his family, 
came in before him. In every point of view, therefore, 
the determination to replace Shah Soojah upon tlic throne, 
and displace Dost Mahommed,was inexpedient and unjust. 

It was unjust to the rightful heir, for it tended to place 
a usurper permanently on the throne ; it was unjust to 
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the AfFghans, for it was intended to deprive them of their 
inherent right, so frequently exercised amidst the changes of 
Asiatic government, of choosing their own ruler,and to force 
upon them a weak and hated sovereign, equally incapable 
of winning a throne by conquest or retaining it from inhe- 
ritance. It was unjust towards Dost Mahoramed, who, 
so far from injuring, had done everything in his power to 
favour British subjects and interests, and had evinced the 
greatest anxiety to outer into the closest alliance with the 
government of Calcutta. It was to the last degree inex- 
pedient for our Indian empire, for instead of erecting a 
powerful barrier against the threatening dangers of Rus- 
sian conquest, it was calculated to weaken that which 
already existed, to involve the English Government in the 
endless maze of xVlfghan politics, and instead of bringing to 
their support a powerful ally.and a gallant people, to en- 
cumber them by the defence of a distant dependant, who 
could be upheld only by the force of foreign bayonets. 

These considerations, which were strongly urged upon 
Lord Auckland by Captain Burnes and those best ac- 
quainted with tlie real state of Affghanistan, were entirely 
disregarded, and it was resolved at all hazards to dispos- 
sess Dost Mahommed, and in liis room place Shah Soojali 
on the throne.* This was done by the sole authority of 
the Governor-general and his confidential advisers, then 
assembled at Simlah to enjoy the cool breezes of the 
first slopes of the Himalaya during the sultry season ; the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta, though they afterwards ad- 
hibited their official consent to the measures, were not, in 
the first instance, consulted in their preparation. Having 
taken his resolutions, Lord Auckland M’as not long in 

* “ In October 1838, tl»e author (M. Martin, Esq.), deeply convinced of tbo 
unjust and perilous nature of the war, drew up a memorandum whicli the 
Marquess Wellesley transmitted to Sir John Cam Hobhouso, then President of 
the Board of Control. His lordship subsequently addressed a communication 
to Sir John against the Affghan war, predicting ‘ that our difficulties would 
commence when our military successes ended.’ The Duke of Wellington, Mr 
Mountstuart Elphiustone, Mr Edmon&toue, Mr Metcalfe, and other Indian 
statesmen, took the same view of4he question.’’ — M. Martin, 435, note. 
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carrying them into effect. After a brief negotiation with , 
the discrowned exile at Loodiana, a tripartite treaty was — ^ — 
concluded at Lahore, on the 26th. June 1838, between 
the Governor-general, Runjeet Singh, and Shah Soojah, 
which, to the infinite astonishment of the latter, restored ■ 
him to his ancestral throne. The principal articles of 
♦the treaty were, that the British Government and the 
chiefs of Lahore re< 5 pgnised Shah Soojah as the sove- 
reign of Affghanistan ; and he on his part engaged to 
cede Peshawur, Attock, and their dependencies, to the 
Rajah of Lahore ; that the rajah undertook to despatch 
a body of troops to aid in re-establishing the Affghan 
prince on the throne ; that the three contracting powers 
engaged mutually- to defend each other in case of attack ; 
and the Shah promised not to enter into any negotia- 
tions with any foreign state withoiit the knowledge and 
consent of the British and Sikh governments, and bound 
himself to “ oppose any power having the design to in- 
vade the British and Sikh territories by force of arms, to 
the utmost of his ability.” Lastly,. Shah Soojah pro- 
mised not to disturb his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in his 
possessions, and renounced all claim of supremacy over the 
ameers of Scinde, who were to remain in possession of 
their country under the condition only of paying a mode- 
rate tribute to Shah Soojah, the amount of which was to 
be fixed by the British Government.^ 

It must be confessed that at first sight the treaty ^ 
appeared to have conferred as great a benefit upon the 
British as the Sikh government. It secured the two treaty, 
powerful states of Lahore and Cabul in the Englisli alli- 
ance, solved, in appearance at least, the differences between 
them, and seemed to provide an effective barrier against 
Muscovite aggression, alike in the mountains of Affghan- 
iatan and on the banks of the Indus. But these advan- 
tages, so specious in appearance, and not altogether des- 
titute of foundation, in reality were entirely neutralised, 
and in effect turned into evils, by the inherent injustice 
VOL. VI. 2 P 
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CHAP, with jfc wab tainted. It profeised th' regulate 
everything fifbm views of expedience, and the supposed 
1838. advantage of the British Government, by treaties eon- 
iHave- eluded Only with courts, forgetting that the people also 
, lock’s War required to be thought of ; and that it was an unhal* 
iatan, 1 . 87; lowcd mode of Cementing an alliance intended to serve as 
435 ; Thorn- a barrier against Muscovite aggression, to commence with 
an act of spoliation equal to any of,tho8e with which the 
great northern potentate was cliarged.* 

It was at first intended to assist Shah Soojah for the 
prepfra- recovery of his throne only by a very small British auxiliary 

Affghaiiia-'** forcB ; uiid with this view' it was announced in a procla- 
mation issued by the Governor-general, tliat the Shah 
“should enter A%hanistan surrounded by his Own troops.” 
With this view, 4000 irregulars were raised and placed 
under the nominal command of Prince Timour, eldest son 
of Shah Soojah, but really under the direction of British 
officers, and entirely paid from the British treasury. To 
this were to be added 6000 Sikhs under the command of 
lluuject Singh’s generals, who was also to station an army 
of 1.5,000 men in observation in the province of Peshawur. 
These forces, with the aid of the terror and influence of 
the English name, and the supposed anxiety of the Aflf- 
ghaus to regain the rule of their old princes, would, it was 
hoped, suflSce for the change of dynasty in Affghanistan, 
without imperilling any considerable body of British 
troops in its terrible defiles. Burnes, though he earnestly 
counselled that the case of Dost Mahommed should be 
reconsidered, and that we should act with him * rather 
than against him, yet gave it as his decided opinion, that 

* It remains to be reconsidered why we cannot act with Dost Mahommed. 
He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart a high opinion of the 
British nation ; and if half of what you must do for others were done for him , 
and offers made which he could see would conduce to his interests, he would 
abandon Russia and Persia to-morrow. It may be said, that opportunity has 
been given him; but I would rather discuss this in person with you, for I 
think there is much to be said for him. Government have admitted that he 
had at best but a choice of difficulties ; and it should not be forgotten that we 

promised nothing, and Persia and Russia held out a great deal.” Captain 

Bubnes to Govebnob genebal, June 1, 1838. Kaye, i. 340. 
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if hU dethronempQt was determioed od, these measures chap, 
would be amply sufficient to accomplish the object In .. 
view.* But more accurate information soon convinced * 
the Government that these expectations were fallacious, and 
that if Shah Soojah was really to be restored, it could 
only be by a British military force capable in reality, and 
not in name merely, of effecting the entire conquest of 
Aflfghanistan. Although, therefore, the assurances were 
still held out that Shah Soojah should enter Affgbanistan 
surrounded only by his own troops, and relying for his 
restoration on the loyalty of his subjects, yet, in reality, , . 

preparations were made for an expedition of a very differ- 
ent description, and for extending British influence and i 40 -iS 6 ; 
* authority far beyond the Puujaub and the Indus, to the 43s. 
distant snows of the Hindoo Coosh.’ t 

The force provided for the Affghanistan expedition, 
when it was finally decided on, was extremely formidable, Tiie forces, 
and much more than sufficient, if it had not been for the 

* " As for Shah Soojah personally, tho British Government have only to send 
him to Peshawur with an agent, and two of its own regiments as an honorary 
escort, and an avowal to tho Affghans that we have taken up his cause, to insure 
his being fixed for ever on the throne. The Maharajah’s opinion has only there- 
fore to be asked on the ex-king’s advance to Peshawur, granting him at the 
same time four or five of the regiments which have no Sikhs in their ranks, 
and Soojah becomes king.”— Captain Burnes to Governor-general, July 3, 

1838. Kaye, i. 342. 

t His majesty, Shah Soojah, will enter Atfghanistan surrounded by his 
own troops, and will be supported against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British army. The Governor-general confidently hopes that the 
Shah will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adhe- 
rents ; and when once he shall be secured in power, and the independence and 
integrity of Affghanistan established, the British army will be withdrawn. The 
Governor-general has been led to these measures by tho duty which is imposed 
upon him of providing for the security of the possessions of tho British crown ; 
but he rejoices that in the discharge of that duty ho will be enabled to assist 
in restoring the union and prosperity of the Affghau people. Throughout the 
approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to fur- 
ther every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure obli- 
vion of injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which, for so many 
years, the welfare and happiness of the Affghans have been impaired. Even to 
the chiefs whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the 
British Government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on 
their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to that course of 
measures which may bo judged most suitable for the general advantage of their 
country.” — Proclamation, Oct. 1, 1838. Kaye, i. 359. 
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CHAP, difficulties of the country, for the entire and lasting sub- 
jugation of Affghauistan. The chief force destined for the 
1838 . expedition was styled the “ Army of the Indus,” after the 
style of Napoleon’s bulletins, and by the end of November 
it was all assembled in the neighbourhood of Ferozepore. 
It consisted at first of a very large force, chiefly drawn 
from Bengal, consisting of 28,000 men, which assembled 
in the neighbourhood of the Sikh forces, and exhibited 
a stupendous proof' of the power and resources of the . 
British forces in India ; for the troops were assembled at 
the foot of the Himalaya, a thousand miles from Calcutta, 
and they were attended by nearly 100,000 camp-followers, 
and 30,000 beasts of burden. Only four European regi- 
ments, however, were in this great forcej viz. the 13th and • 
Buffs, and 16th Lancers, and the Bengal European regi- 
ment. But before the review had ceased, or active opera- 
tions could be commenced, intelligence arrived of the rais- 
ing of the siege of Herat, and the retreat of the Persian 
army : less preparation was now deemed necessary, and a 
part only of the assembled force received orders to move 
forward. It consisted of three brigades of infantry, two 
of cavalry, and a considerable number both of siege, 
horse, and field guns, amounting to 9500 men of all arms ; 
while 6000 more, raised for the immediate service of Shah 
Soojah, accompanied that prince in his entry into his long 
lost dominions. Sir Henry Fane, an officer of tried 
energy and ability, in whom the Bengal army had un- 
bounded confidence, at first had the command-in-chief. 
But before the march from Ferozepore began, he surren- 
Kaye, i. dored the post he held, partly from ill health, partly 
ruornton, thinking there was nothing more to do, into the 
VU58-W3; iiands of Sir John Keane, also a veteran of Peninsular 

utmoiT'i suavity of temper, nor, equally 

107 - 110 .’ ’ with his predecessor, known to the troops he was des- 
tined to command.! 

Before the army commenced its march, a series of mag- 
nificent spectacles, eminently characteristic of Eastern 
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manners and habits, took place on occasion of the meeting chap. 
of the Governor-general at Ferozepore with the aged chief - 
of Lahore, not inaptly styled “ the Lion of the Punjaub.’^ 

On one day the British force was manoeuvred by Sir Mag^mcent 
Henry Fane, to the infinite amazement of the Asiatics- ; 
on the next the Sikhs were exercised, in presence of the ^“^•. 2 ,, 
English officers by their chiefs,, and made a most credit- 1®**- 
able appearance. The meeting of the Governor-general 
with the Lahore chief, in a place selected for the purpose, 
about four miles from the river Gharra, presented an un- 
rivalled scene nf magnificence and splendour. A noble 
guard of honour lined the way, as, amidst the roar of artil- 
lery and the clang of military music, Runjeet Singh came 
forth in the centre of a line of elephants to the Governor- 
general’s tent, who advanced to meet him. So great 
was the throng, so violent the press, when these two great 
potentates met, that many of the attendant Sikhs believed 
there was a design to destroy their chief, “ and began to 
blow their matches and grasp their weapons with a mingled 
air of distrust and ferocity/’ Soon, however, a passage 
was made, and the little decrepit old man was seen totter- 
ing into the tent, supported on the one side by the Gover- 
nor-general, on the other by Sir Henry Fane, whose fine 
figure strangely contrasted with the bent and worn-out 
form of the Eastern chieftain. Next day the Maharajah re- 
ceived Lord Auckland in his tent, who returned his visit. 

The magnificence of the scene then exceeded that of the 
preceding day, and the Sikhs fairly outdid the British iu 
Oriental splendour. The brilliant costumes of the Sikh 
sirdars, the gorgeous trappings of their horses, the glittering 373-37S;' 
steel casques, and corslets of chain armour, the scarlet-and- NwratTve,’ 
yellow dresses, the tents of crimson and gold, the long lines 
of elephants, and still longer squadrons of cavalry, formed 
an unrivalled spectacle of Eastern magnificence.^ But queier’s 
different emotions arose, and every British heart beat with of 
emotion, when, in that distant land, the well-known notes 107.’ 
of the national anthem arose from a Sikh band, and the 
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CHAP, guns of the Kalsa thundered forth salute to the represen- 
tative of Queen Victoria. 

18S8. however, only in these scenes of splendour 

Commence- that the Afghanistan army was to be engaged. Could 
niawh. *'* the future have been foreseen, the arid march, the muffled 
drum, the wasted host, would have arisen in mournful so- 
lemnity before the dazzled vision. Little anticipating the 
catastrophe which awaited them, the British officers re- 
turned gaily to their tents, charmed with the present, 
careless of the future. Like the French officers setting 
out on the Moscow campaign, they wer#in tlic highest 
spirits, anticipating only a military piomenade of siv 
months, to be followed by a speedy return to their quar- 
ters at Calcutta or Bombay, and rcgi’ctting only that the 
raising of the siege of Herat had deprived them of the 
laurels won in Russian warfare, with which they hoped to 
adorn their brows. The march of the principal army 
under Sir John Keane began on the 2 d December, and it 
was determined that its route should he through Scinde, 
in a north-westerly direction, to cross the Indus at Bukhur. 
From thence it was to move by Shikarpoor and Dadur to 
the mouth of the Bolan Pass, and after surmounting that 
arduous ascent, it was to move by Quettah to Candahar, 
and thence by Ghuzuee to Cabul. This was a strangely 
devious course, for the army was to move over two sides 
of a triangle instead of the third ; but the object of 
taking this circuitous route was to coerce and overawe the 
Ameers of Scinde, whose hostility was apprehended on 
good grounds, and who occupied an important military 
e positiou, commanding the communications of the army. 

Thornton hcadcd by Prince Timour was to proceed by 

Vi. i.'is.iei. the direct route through the Khyber Pass, the tribes 
guarding which were to be propitiated by British gold.^ 
The army of Shah Soojah headed the line of march, 
in order to keep up the appearance of the movement 
being a national one, and not supported by foreign bayo- 
nets. But a difficulty occurred at the very outset of their 
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career. By the existing treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, chap. 
it was stipulated that the navigation of the Indus should 
be opened, but only to merchant vessels, the passage of 
vessels of war or military stores being expressly prohi- Bariydiffl- 
bited. That great stream, however, had now becomp 
the principal line of communication for the British 
army, which at all hazards required to be kept open, and 
rendered availjible for military stores of every descrip- 
tion. The treaty was therefore openly set at nought, and 
it was intimated to the Ameers that military stores of every 
kind must pass through their territory. Shah Soojah 
also made large demands of money from these unhappy 
chiefs, under the name of arrears of tribute, which 
amounted at first to £250,000, and were only at last 
compromised for £l 00,000. Remonstrance or complaint 
on the part of the native powers w'as alike stopped by the 
sabre and the bayonet.^ The Ameers were openly told that 
“they might as well hope to dam up the Indus at Bukbur, 
as to stop the approach of the British army and that the 
day when they “ connected themselves with any other 
power than the British, would be the last of their inde- 
pendence, if not their rule.” Hyderabad, their capital 
city, which had threatened resistance to this fearful in- 
road of armed men, was forced to purchase abstinence 
from pillage by payment of £100,000. Thus, in breach , . 

of treaties and open violence, commenced this ill-stan’ed 
expedition, destined to bring a terrible retribution on the jj- le-’-ies 
rulers who had originated, and the nation which had per- ’ 
mitted it.^ 

The Shah’s army, forming the advanced guard, reached 
the banks of the Indus on the 16th January, having sus- Passage of 
tained little loss except in camels, great numbers of which Ind mlreii 
perished from fatigue and change of forage. Desertion bSVm*. 
had, however, already become frequent in the Shah’s 
ranks, the hardships of that wearisome march inspiring the 
most dismal apprehensions in the feeble inhabitants of 
Hindostan. Their forebodings proved too well founded. 
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CHAP. The army consisted of 9500 fighting men, 38,000 camp- 
■■ followers, and 30,000 camels ; and it was with the utmost 
difiiculty, and only by the most strenuous efibrts on the 
part of the commissariat officers, that provisions could be 
got for the enormous multitude in their march over the 
plains which lay between Ferozepore and the Indus. But 
the army was, generally speaking, still in high spirits. 
The weather was clear, bright, and invigorating. Supplies 
were, by herculean efforts, obtained in abundance ; and 
at length the long-wished-for waters of the Indus ap- 
peared, and the fortress of Bukhur, which commanded the 
passage, having been seized, partly by persuasion, partly 
by violence, the army was crossed over on a bridge of 
boats. But when they quitted the banks of the Indus 
the difficulties of the march appeared in appalling magni- 
tude. In the vast expanse of sandy desert, not a spot of 
green pasture met the eye, not a sound of rushing water 
saluted the ear. The hard, salt-mixed sand crackled 
under their horses’ feet as the cavaliers galloped over 
the wilderness in search of the promised land. But it 
was long of appearing. The march from Shikarpoor to 
Dadur, at the mouth of the Bolan Pass, is a hundred and 
forty-six miles, which was traversed in sixteen painful 
marches. Water and forage there were none to be had 
in that howling wilderness. The camels, parched with 
thirst, fell down dead by scores on the road-side ; and 
the fainting troops threw themselves on the yet quivering 
remains in quest of the little store of water they carried 
in their intestines. At length, to .their unspeakable joy, 
1 Havelock, ^^'^7 veached Dadur ; but as there were no provisions 
Kaye'1*^’ ® mouth’s Supply remained on their beasts 

Thoriiton burdcii, it was deemed indispensable to push on, and 
vi. 166-169. in the middle of March the Bengal army entered the for- 
midable Bolan Pas8.i 

Fortunately negotiation and gold, preceding the army, 
had there disarmed the hostility of the Beloochee tribes 
who held the pass, and no difficulties were to be appre- 
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bended but such as arose from the obstacles and impedi- chap. 
ments of nature. But they were so great as to occasion 
a very gi’eat loss to the army, and such as, if combined 
with any serious resistance from man, would have ren- Passagi of 
dered the passage impracticable. The pass is nearly 
sixty miles in length, of continued and often very rapid 
ascent, shut in with stupendous precipices or wooded 
cliffs on either side. The joyful sound of rushing waters 
was here to be heard ; but it little availed the thirsty 
troops, for the torrent which roared by their side was 
pollufed by the multitude of dead camels which had 
fallen or been thrown into it by the advanced columns. 

The road was composed of sharp flint stones, which 
lamed the cattle, and such as fell behind were immedi- 
ately seized by the marauding tribes which infested the 
flanks and rear of the array. The road was strewed 
with baggage, abandoned tents, and stores ; and luxuries 
which a few weeks before or after would have fetched 
their weight in gold, were cast aside, or left to be tram- 
pled down by the cattle in the rear. At length the worn- 
out troops emerged from the pass, and beheld with un- 
speakable joy an open mountain-valley spread out before 
them. “The clear crisp climate,” says an eyewitness, 

“ braced the European frame ; and over the wide plain, 
bounded by noble mountain-ranges, intersected by many 
sparkling streams, and dotted with orchards and vine-’is^’i'j^''^’ 
yards, the eye ranged with delight; while the well-known 
carol of the lark, mounting up in the fresh morning air, 
broke with many home" associations charmingly on the 170. 
'English ear.” ^ 

On the 26 th March the Bengal column reached 
Quettah, a miserable town, presenting no supplies what- increaW 
ever to the troops ; and then the difficulties of his posi- 0“ 
tion began painfully to present themselves to the com- 
manding officer. Here Sir Willoughby Cotton had 
orders to wait for further instructions ; but this had 
become impossible, for the supplies of the army were 
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CHAP, becoming very low, and although they were doled out in 
the scantiest measure to the unfortunate soldiers and 
• 1839. camp-follow'ers, yet they could not, even by the most 
rigid economy, be made to last much longer. The loaf 
of the European soldier was diminished in weight ; the 
native troops received only a pound, the camp-followers 
half a pound, of flour a-day. Starvation staicd them 
all in the face. In this extremity Captain Burnes re- 
paired to Khelat, and by the promise of ample subsi- 
dies obtained from the khan of that place some trifling 
supplies of grain and camels, but adequate only fo the 
wants of a few days. Supplies could not be found in the 
country. The inhabitants were subsisting on herbs aud 
grasses gathered in the jungle. It was only by bringing 
down sheep from the higher mountains that any addition 
to the food of the array could be obtained. To push on 
as rapidly as possible, and reach a more fruitful region, 
was the only course which could be followed ; but though 
Cotton acted with promptitude and decision, he was 
forced to wait till Sir J. Keane came up and assumed the 
command. Then the army advanced rapidly, and at length, 
on the 25th April, Shah Soojah, accompanied by the Brit- 
ish officers, reached Candahar, the second city in his domi- 
nions, and the wearied troops found rest and food in a 
fruitful country. The losses in the march, though wholly 
unopposed, had been enormous : 20,000 beasts of burden 
had perished, whose remains had for long furnished the 
chief food to the troops, whose ordinary rations had been 
reduced to a fourth part of their usual amount. The sufler- 
ings of the men, and still more of the animals, during the 
latter part of the march, were indescribable ; and never 
before had been seen how dependent is man on the vital ele- 
ment of water. Horses, already half starved for want of 
grain and grass, were throughout the day panting in all the 
agonies of thirst ; and in the evening a few drops of water 
could not be obtained even to mix the medicines of the sick 
in the hospitals. • Anxious looks were cast to every green 
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mound in the arid waste, and its base searched by panting (IRap. 
crowds in search of the limpid stream. If a stream was 
seen glittering through the trees on the side of the road, 
men, horses, and camels rushed with unbridled impetu- 
osity to the side, and plunged their heads in the refresh- 
ing wave, drinking till they nearly burst. Often, when 
water was to be had only in small quantities, officers even 
of the highest rank voluntarily shared the much-coveted 
fluid with the humblest privates, proving that the Euro- iii^vdock 
pean had not degenerated from the time when, in the 
same desert, Alexander the Great, pouring away the hel- vi.iys-iy’j; 
met filled with water offered to him, quenched the thirst iia-Au'. 
of a whole army.^ 

The reception given to Shah Soojah in Candahar was 
very flattering, and such as to justify in a great degree Reception 
the assurances held out by Captain Burnes and Air Soojah ia 
Macuaghten as to the disposition of the people to hail April' 
with joy the restoration of a prince of the ancient line- 
age. An immense crowd assembled to greet his ap- 
proach ; there were shouts, and the sound of music, and 
the noise of firing, and the countenances of the people 
evinced at least momentary pleasure. In the evening 
Mr Macnaghten wrote to Lord Auckland — “ The Shah 
made a grand public entry into the city this morning, and 
was received with feelings amounting nearly to adora- 
tion.” But the pleasing anticipations formed from this 
reception were much dispelled by what appeared at a 
grand review of the array, held a few days after, when the 
restored monarch first ascended the “ rausnud,” or throne 
of state. The pageant was magnificent, and the troops, 
now recovered from their fatigues, made a brilliant ap- 
pearance. But there was no enthusiasm in the crowd ; 

“ no one said God bless him.” Tlie English officers sur- 
rounded the king in their splendid uniforms of scarlet , . 

and gold ; but few Afighans approached him.* Murmurs 
were openly heard against the Feringhees (infidels), who vi. its-ub. 
were come to exterminate the true believers ; and it was 
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chaI^. already erident that the Affghan throne, in the person of 
Shah Soojah, could be maintained only by British bayonets, 
im Soon after these operations vere concluded by the 
Passage of amiy of Sir John Keane in western AfFghanistan, the 
bx"(^u’a7i eastern force, nominally under Prince Tiinour, but really 
foret" under Colonel AVade, was engaged in the arduous task 
July 25. Qf surmounting the Khyber Pass. This was a service 
of veij great difficulty, for not only was the defile of 
great length and terrific strength, but to force it Wade 
Jiad only a motley crowd of 6000 Hindoos, Sikhs, and 
Alfghans, upon the fidelity of whom it was impossible to 
rely. ’I'he operation, however, was conducted with more 
facility than, in the circumstances, could have been ev- 
peeted. The .\fredis who held the pa.ss had had ample 
time to mature their defences during the long titno that 
t\ie Bvitidi auxiliary forces lay at Pesliawur ; but such 
Vi as iheviuour of Wade’s operations when he did advance, 
and such his diplomatic skill, that, partly by force, partly 
hy address, all resistance was overcome. Prince Tiraour 
proved a weak, incapable man, who could never, unaided, 
have led his troops through the Khyber ; but his defi- 
ciencies were amply supplied by the energy and ability of 
the British officers in command of the expedition. The 
pass was surmounted with but a desultory resistance, in 
overcoming which, however, the troops, regular and irre- 
gular, evinced the greatest spirit, and the Sikhs in par- 
ticular gave token of those martial qualities which were 
destined ere long to try to the uttermost the prowess of 
the British soldier in the field. On the 25th July the 
fortress of Ali-Musjid, which commands the entrance of 
July 26 . tke defile, was invested, and on the following day it 
yielded to the well-directed fire of the guns under Lieut. 
’ Kaye, i. Barr, of the Bengal artillery.^ This success, and the 
Barr’a Nar- imposing aspcct of the army which swept through the 
rative,89, brokc up the Confederacy of the tribes who were 
inclined to dispute the passage : some drew off their 
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forces in despair ; some opened their doors to the magic cuap. 

of a golden key. All opposition was finally overcome, 

and on the 3 ^ September, Wade and Prince Timour 
reached Cabul, which had previously been occupied by 
Sir John Keane’s forces. 

The commencement of this formidable war, and the 
plunging so large a part of the British forces into the amt kb. 
distant de&les of AfFghanistan, produced an immense from 
sensation in India, and evinced the treacherous surface 
on which the British Government was reposing in fancied 
security. The- native states on the borders were begin- 
ning to evince signs of feverish anxiety. From the hills 
of Nepaul to the jungles of Burmah came threats, at first 
smothered, but ere long openly uttered, of invasion. Even 
in our own provinces, and tiiose longest subjected to our 
rule, there was an uneasy restless feeling among all 
classes — the w'cll-known and often unaccountable pre- 
cursor of external catastrophe or internal revolution. 

This feeling was peculiarly strong among the Mussulman 
inhabitants, forming above fifteen millions in the upper 
provinces. It was akin to that which, eight-and-thirty 
years before, had alarmed Marquess Wellesley, when 
Zemaun Shah threatened a descent from the mountains 
with the whole forces of central Asia, to exterminate the 
haughty infidels who had so long oppressed the land. In 
their eyes^he approaching conflict assumed the air of a 
religious crusade. It was believed that the Feringhees 
were preparing to scale the mountains — "the native 
guardians of the land” — in order to exterminate the race 
of true believers in their strongholds, but that the follow- 
ers of the Prophet would rise up in countless multitudes, 
repel the vain assault, pour down over the plains of the 
Punjaub and the Ganges, and wrest all the country, from 
the Indus to the sea, from the infidel usurpers.^ So gener ^ ^ 

ral were these feelings, so common the panic excited, that 290?*’ 
they formed the topic of conversation in the bazaars of 
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CHAP. Calcutta aiul Bombay, and occasioned a serious decline 
in the value of the public securities. 

IH3!'. whatever might be the expectations and hopes 

Movement of the Hindoo and Mahommedan powers in India, tlie 
towards march of events, in the first instance at least, was very 

juiy*i 5 . different, and a signal triumph awaited the arms of 

Christendom in the very cradle of the rule, of the Cres- 
cent in central Asia. The stay of the arm\ of Sir 
John Keane in Candahar was very brief, and not more 
than wa.s indispensable to enable them to recover from 
the toils and Inird.ships of their long and c.\liausting 
march. It was c.\[)cdient *to prc.s.s forward, and take 
advanUge of the disunion and consternation which the 
rapid advance and unexpected sucee.sscs of the British 
army had occasioned among the Affghanistan tribes. 
The bloodless fall of Candahar had struck terror into the 
souls of the partisans of Dost Mahommed, though it had 
been expected by that sagacious chief hi^elf, who was 
well aware it was the stronghold of the Douranee dynasty. 
But he had never anticipated the successful passage of 
the Bolan and Kojuk passes ; still less that the terrors 
of the far-famed Khyber should have been surmounted by 
a mere motley array of Asiatics, led only by European 
officers. Disunion evidently ])rcvailed in tlie country ; the 
• hopes of Feringhce gold had done more than the dread of 
the Feringhce bayonets. A powerful force was advanc- 
ing against his capital, both by the eastern and w'cstern 
passes ; he was obliged to divide his troops in order to 
oppose them, and he knew not on whom, in this strait, he 
could rely to repel the threatened invasion. His empire 
was crumbling to pieces before his eyes. This state of 
1 Ka^e i ^^**”b'** it advisable to press upon the enemy before 
4:«i-440; he had recovered from his consternation, and accordingly 
vi.masi. Sir John Keane, in the beginning of July, set out on his 
march for Cabul by the route of Ghuzneb,^ 

This far-famed fortress lies on the direct road from 
Candahar to Cabul, distant two hundred and thirty miles 
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from tlie former, and ninety from the latter. The whole chai*. 

country on cither side through which the road passes 

is open and level, fruitful and abounding with supplies, 
and presenting no obstacles to an advancing army. The Defcription 
town itself is inferior, both in importance and population, 
to cither of these capital cities; btft tlie strcngtli of itsfummei?* 
citadel, which was universally deemed impregnable in 
A.sia, as well as its position, commanding the principal 
road to Cahul, rendered it, in a military point of view, a 
post of the Ifighest i?nportanco. The rampart, which is 
sixty feet high, of good masonry, is built on a scarped 
mount, thirty-five feet high, ri.'iing from a wet ditch, 
and defended b}' numerous towers, a fausse-braye, and 
various skilfully constructed outworks. The interior of 
the town by no means corresponds to this imposing ex- 
terior. Situated on the extreme point of a low range of 
hills, it is composed of mean houses and narrow streets ; 
but the citadel contains spacious squares, overshadowed 
by lofty trees, handsome palaces, and stabling for an 
entire brigade of cavalry. The governor of the place, 

Hyder Khan, had a large garrison of trusty troops under 
his command. To guard against the gates being blown 
open, as had so often been done by the British in Indian 
warfare, they were all walled up, except the one to the 
northward leading to Cabul. The ramparts were lofty 
and massy,, incapable of being breached but by he<avy 
artillery and regular approaches. Dost JIalioramed 
never supposed that the English general would attempt 
the reduction of a place of such strength, least of all 
by a coxp-dc-main. lie thought they would mask it, 
and push forward towards Cabul, where be was prepared 
to meet them. With this view he had largely strength- 
ened the garrison, and stationed a body of irregular horse 
on the hills in the neighbourhood, who were to sally forth , 
and threaten the communications and rear of the in- <43:Thoni- 
vaders,’ while he himself arrested them in front, in a Jsi '* ’ 

strong position which he had occupied twenty miles in 
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oiiAP. front of Cabul, and commanding all the approaches to 
. that city. 

But Dost Mahommed’s well-conceiFod plan was entirely 
defeated, for the British commander had no intention 
fureo'hiu- of lucrely nmsking Ghuznce. Abdool Kached Khan, a 
"hno” tij» nephew of Dost MahOmmcd, had joined the British army 
jufyeii. on its approacli to the fortress. IJc was a man of intelli- 
gence, and well acquainted with the fortification .'' ; and he 
revealed to Major Thomson, the chief engiueor. the im- 
portant secret of the weak point where an assault might b^ 
liazarded with a prospect of success. Before the attack 
was made, however, a deplorable event occurred, which 
deino!istratcd both the desperate cl)aractcrof the fanatics 
with whom w'e had to deal, and the revengeful disposition 
of the .sovereign whom we were striving to put on the 
throne. A baml of frantic Mahommodans, named (Ihazces, 
incited by the priests, had potired down upon the British 
camp, ami were met and defeated by Nicolson’s native 
horse and Outram’s foot, and their holy standard, with 
fifty prisoners, was taken. They were brought into the 
presence of Shah Soojah, and then, after reviling the 
king in his own presence, one of them actually stabbed 
one of the royal attendants under his very eyes. Upon 
this Shah Soojah ordered //tern all to be put to death, 
444 t 4 *’. 5 '; uud thc)' wcrc hacked to pieces at his feet. This atro- 
massacre was never forgotten in Afighanistan ; it 
increased the indisposition of the people to receive the 
sovereign sought to be forced upon them, and led to an 
twe f retribution, when the Affghans got the upper hand. 

41. “ and thc wild cry of the (jhazees was heard in thc Coord 

Cabul I’ass.* 

Belying upon the important information obtained from 
The Miuit. Abdool Khan, Sir John Keane and Major Thomson re- 
” ^ ‘ solved upon an attempt to carry thc place by a coup-de- 
main. For this purpose a storming party was formed, 
consisting of the light companies of the four European 
regiments, the 2d, 13th, and 17th, with the Company’s 
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European rcf'imcnt, who formed the adrance, followed by chap. 
the other companies of the same regiments in support. - 
The advance was under the command of Colonel Dennic 
ol' the lUtli regiment, the support under Brigadier-general 
Sale. The night was dark and gusty ; the wind wailed 
aloud, but its blasts were drowned in the roar of the 
artillery, which kept up a heavy fire at random upon the 
rainjiarts, on the side opposite to that where the assault 
was intended to be made. Meanwhile the stormers Avere 
silently formed on the Cabal road, and at three in the 
morning all was ready for the assault. Beguiled by the 
false attack, the Alfghans manned all the rampart.? against 
which the lire was directed, and a row of blue lights, 
suddenly lit up along the walls, showed that they ex- 
jiectcd and were prepared fur an escalade. But the 
stormers were not idle during this violent cannonade. In 
profound silence, and unobserved, under cover of the 
darkness, they silently piled the powder-bags against the 
Cabul gate ; the fusee was lired by Ijieutcnant Durand, 
and the explosion took place. Above the blasts of the 
tempest and the roar of the artillery, the mighty sound 
was hear]! by all, ^whether in the city or the camp, and 
every eye was turned towards the quarter from which it 
arose. A column of black smoke was seen to arise ; 

.down with a heavy crash came the huge masses of 
masonry aud rent beams which bad been lifted up ; and 
amidst the silence which followed the awful sound, a 
bimle was heard sounding the advance. On rushed 
Dennic, at the head of the stormers, into the scene of 
ruin ; the opening was gained before the defenders could 
man it, and soon the bayonets of the British were crossing 
with the swords of the Aflghans. A few moments of i 
mortal strife took place in the dark, but the British gained 
ground,^ they caught a glimpse of the first streaks 
dawn on the eastern sky within the walls, and soon three 'U isc-no. 
loud cheors — so loud tliat they were lieard through the 
VOL. VI. 2 Q 
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CHAP, whole camp — announced that the stormers had entered 
Gluiznce. 

Hut the fortress, thon<fh entered, was not \ot taken. 
Capture of Sulc was caijcrly advanciniir with the main cohimn insup- 
port, wlicn ho met an engtiicer ofljocr who had been 
blown down by the explosion, who reported that the en- 
trance was blocked up by the ruins, and that Dennie could 
not force his way in. Uncertain what to do, Sale halted 
his cohunn, and a short interval of doubt and an 'doty took 
place. Jbit soon the bugle was again heard sounding the 
advance, whore a desperate strife awaited the assjiilants. 
The Affghaus, now thoroughly alarmed, and a'sareofthe 
scene of danger, came crowding in from all (pun ters, and 
a scene of matchless horror and confusion ensued. I tennie, 
with his small but dauntless band, was holding his ground 
with invincible tenacity, and pouring in volley aflcr vollev 
on the infuriated crowd. Into the midst of the throng .Sale 
rushed at the head of his men ; he was cut down by the 
sabre of an Affghan, but after a desperate struggle he re- 
gained his feet, and clove his opponent’s head, by one blow, 
to the teeth. The support under Captain Croker rapidly 
came up, followed by the reserve under Colonel Orchard ; 
the pass was won, and ere long the colours of the 13th and 
17th were seen waving above the smoko in the strong 
morning breeze.* A loud cheer burst from the camp of« 
the besiegers at the joyful sight, which was re-echoed by 
fearful cries from the fortress, for the Affghans rushed, 
sword in hand, from their cover.s, and plied their sabres 
with frantic resolution against the bayonets of the assail- 
1 K»ye, i. ^*'*'*- terrible strife, a fearful carnage, took place bc- 
’iTiomton, fortress was completely won : but in the hour of 

’ triumpJi mercy was not forgotten ; the unresisting were 
ii. os-ior. spared, the women were respected, and not an inmate of 
Hyder Khan’s zenana suffered outrage.* 

The fall of Ghuznee, which was immediately followed 

* Tho colours of the 13tli were first plftntcd on the ramparts by Ensign 
Frew, nephew of the Hou. John Hookham Frew. 
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by the capture of tlio governor, llydcr Klian, and such chap. 
of the garrison as had not been slain in the assault, 1600 — “ - 
in number, was a mortal stroke to Dost Mahomraed. The 
booty taken was immense ; vast stores of ammunition, Umu u of 
guns, and provisions fell into the hands of the victors, who 
had only to lament the loss of seventeen killed and a 
hundred ajul sixty-five wounded ; of these, eighteen were 
officers - -an unusually largo proportion, affording decisive 
proof how gallantly they had conducted themselves in the 
desperate struggle. Five hundred bodies of the Aflghans 
were buried in the town, besides a great number who fell 
under the sabres of the cavalry in the pursuit. But the 
moral effects of the victory were even greater than its 
material results. Having been universally considered as 
impregnable, and the principal bulwark of AlTghauistan, 
its rapid and apparently easy capture diffused universal 
consternation. It struck terror into the intrepid soul of 
Dost Mahommed, who thenceforward became impressed 
with the idea that the British were invincible, and that it 
was in vain to contend with the evident decree of destiny 
in their favour. Afzul Khan, one of his sons, who was 
hovering in the neighbourhood, prepared to fall on the 
beaten army, was struck with such terror, when he saw 
the British colours waving on the ramparts of the far- , 
famed citadel, that, abandoning his baggage, elephants, 
and camp-equipage, which fell into the hands of the =i, 
victors, he fled back to Cabul. Nothing remained capable n.nu'm:. 
of arresting the British in their advance to the capital.' 

Thither accordingly they advanced, after a halt of a 
few days at Ghuznee. Dost Mahommed, with a resolu- Vain tfiorts 
tion worthy of the highest admiration, desired all who 
wavered in their allegiance to leave bis camp, and him- ™*nd.'ana 
self moved forward, with such as he thought he could rely 
on, to Urghundeh, where he parked his artillery and pre- 
pared to give battle. But it was evidently in vain ; the 
seeds of dissolution were sown in his army. The venal 
Kiizilbashcs, the treacherous Affghans, were fast desert- 
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ciiAi*. iug his camp. All sought to pay their court to the vic- 
tors ; it was the counterpart of Napoleon at f'entaine- 
blcau. lie besought them to make a stand, and rally 
like true believers around the standard of the iVophet, but 
it was iu vain. ‘‘ You have eaten luy salt,” he said, “ for 
thirteen years. It is too plain you are resolved to seek a 
new master ; grant me but one favour in rctiuital for that 
long period of maintenance and kindness ; enable me to 
die with honour; stand by the brother of Futteli Khan 
wliile he executes one last charge against the cavalry of 
these Feringhee dogs ; in that onset he will fall ; then go 
and make your own terms with Shah Soojah.” Ihit tin; 
heart-stirring appeal w.as made in vain : none roponded 
to it ; terror or treachery had frozen every heart. With 
tears in his eyes, the gallant chief turned his horse’s head, 

, ,, . and, abandouinir his recreant followers, tied to Cahul, 

’.’. '-‘■‘"''■whence ho made for the wilds of the Hindoo Coosh, to 

K iV e, ’ . 

seek in its iev solitudc.s and ainitlst the sava'U? Ooshcirs, 

Tl.. ^ ^ 

M. beyond the Ikunian Fass, that fidelity which he could no 
longer hope to find among his own countrymen.' 

A detachment of cavalry, under Captain Outram, who 
> volunteered for the service, dashed off in pursuit of Dost 
, i Malioiiinied, and for several days had him almost in sight. 
IIo Mould certainly have hecn takmi, had not an .Mlghan 


chief, /fadjec Khan, who had betrayed I)o.st Mahommed 
anil undertaken to be their guide, proved a second time a 
•od purptwely delayed the march to give his for- 
^ wcape. The British army broke up 

&«■ abmet ct U» 29* July, wd «" ^ 

of fMt Hn urird before Cabol, vrbicb Ibo) 
tfitefid to triomph on the 7tb August. Gorgeous in ga) 
with jewels, and mirronndcd by a bn ■ 
Itont it aff, in which the scarlet and gold of the fcnghsh 
luiiforms shone forth oonspicnous, Shah Soojah traversed 
the city of his fathers, and proudly ascended the Bala- 
llissar, the Tcncratcd palace of his race. But though a 
vast crowd was assembled to witness his entry, there was 
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no popular enthusiasm, no indication of a gratified na- chap. 

tional wish. Slowly, and in inajestic pomp, and with the — 

air rather of conquerors than allies, the procession wound '**‘^*'' 

up the ascent. IJiit when they reached the summit, and * Kaj^. i. 

entered the gates of the palace, the dethroned monarch’s juwKVk. 

joy could no longer be concealed. With almost infan- 

tine delight, he went through alt the long-left but unfor- 

i'otten rooms and frardens, and received with iindisiruised 

1 ^ 1 • ^ • • I ton,r^7, 

transports tlic congratulations of the Jinti.sh oihccrsupon I'Ui. 
his restoration to his dominions.* 

The uucx[)cetcd and rapid success of the ]lriti.sh army 
in Allglianistan, and the restoration of Shah Soojah to HorKur* 
what was fondly hoped to be an undisputed throne, 
gave the greatest satisfaction to the British Government o'T/xp,.'.’- 
and people. Honours and rewards were showered with a 
liberal but not unde.scrvcd hand on the officers engaged 
ill the e.\pcditiou. Lord Auckland was advanced to the 
dignity of carl ; Sir John Keane was made a peer. 

^vith a pension of X'g’oOO a-year ; Mr Macnaghten and 
Col. Henry Pottinger wore made baronets; Col. Wade, 
a knight ; while Sir Willoughby Cotton, Col. Sale, and 
several others, were created Kniglits Commanders of the 
Bath. The .splendour of the success, and the compara- 
tively small loss with mIucIi it had been achieved, stilled 
for a sea.son the voice of discontent ; and though the 
Duke of W'ellington, Marquess M'cllcsley, and a few other 
sagacious observers, still maintained that our difficulties 
were only about to commence, and that we had better 
take warning from the fate of the Moscow expedition, yet 
the great majority gave way to no such apprehensions, and 
fondly hoped that, after reposing a while on its laurels, 
the force engaged, leaving Shah Soojah, a faithful and de- 
voted ally, firmly seated on the throne, with the keys 
India in his hand, would return in safety to the plains ofTi- ‘-»<*- 
Hindostan,^ 

Meanwhile Colonel Wade, with the force which had 
passed the Khybcr, after making itself maslet, 
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way, of Jellalabad, had arrived at Cahul on the 3d of 
September, so that au imposing force of 1 5, <*00 men, 
British and auxiliaries, was assembled in the Allgbanis- 
tan capital. This large force enabled Sir .John Keane 
to extend his detachments in diil'orcnt directions up the 
valleys of All’ghanistan, one of wliich, advancing to the 
foot of the Hindoo Coosh, cliased J)ost Mahoinmed over 
its snowy summit, to seek an asylum amidst tin' huts of 
the distant Oosbegs. To appearance, the countrj uas not 
only entirely subdued, but in a great measure tran(|uil- 
lised ; and thougli a few small expeditionary parties ueie 
cut oil’, yet this was no more than might have been ex- 
pected in a mountainous country, amidst a warlike people, 
upon whom a new government had been violently imj)osod 
by foreign bayonets. Supplies came in on all ^ides in 
great abundance. The never-failing magnet of gold drew 
forth all the resources of the country, and the relVactory 
chiefs were every day .sending in their adliesion.' 

In the midst of these llatlcring appearances there was 
no solid ground for confidence ; and not the least part of 
the embarrassment of the Indian Government arose from 
the very magnitude and decisive Jiature of its success, 
Shah Soojah, it was true, was seated on the throne, and 
from his palace on the Bala-IIissar might view without 
immediate alarm the figure of Dost Mahommed flitting 
behind the clouds and snows of the Bamian Pass, amidst 
the uncouth and shivering Oosbegs. But it had already 
become evident that he had no confidence in his own 
position, that he was unpopular with the great majority of 
his countrymen, and that the withdrawal of the British 
troops would be the immediate signal for his fall. If so,’ 
the restored government of Dost Mahonuned would im- 
mediately, alike from policy and the desire of revenge, 
ally itself in the closest manner with Russi<a, and the 
whole objects of the expedition would not only, be lost, but 
the very danger enhanced which it was its chief object to 
avert. Yet how was the army to be kept in its present 
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position in AfFglmnistan without a strain upon the Indian chap. 

cmpiro, which its resources, great as they were, might 

prove incapiildoof standing 1 The country now occupied 
by the Jiriti^h troops was. of great extent, a tliousand 
miles from its base of ojierations in ilindostan, and in- 
habited by warlike and hostile tribes inured to warfare, 
and with arms in their hands, which they well knew how 
to wield. To retain a great force in such a situation 
would prove an irremediable drain upon the resources of ^ 

India, and to leave a small one only vas to expo.se it J'u-i'.o.' 
to imminent hazard of being cut oil’.* 

JiOrd Auckland, after carefully reviewing every side of 
lliis dillicult question, was of opinion that, although the Piana <.V 
British army beyond the Indus could not with safety beunjforthw 
entirely witlidrawn, yet it would be sufficient to leave an AaX”- 
auxiliary force of five or six regiments to aid in keeping 1-,'“".^ 
Shah Soojah on the throne. To carry into execution this 
design, it was proposed to withdraw the liombay army 
entire W the Bolan Pass, and a portion of that of liengal 
by the Khyber, leaving liriti.sh troops at CabulandCan- 
dahar to support the government, and in Ghuznee and 
Quettah on the west, and Jellalabad and Ali-Miisjid on 
the east. These designs were only partially carried into 
effect ; it was found to be necessary to leave a much 
larger force in the country than was at fii'st intended. 

The general orders announcing the ultimate decision of 
Government were looked for with much anxiety, and they 
at length made their appearance on the 2d October. A 
comparatively small force, consisting of the 16th lancers, 
with two regiments of native horse and a lai’ge part of 
the horse-artillery, was to return to India under Sir 
John Keane ; but the whole of the Ist division of Ben- 
gal infantry, with the 1 3th Queen's regiment of infantry, 
were to remain in Cabul and Candahar ; Ghuznee and 
Jellalaba4 were to be strongly occupied by native regi- 
ments. Sir Willoughby Cotton was intrusted with the 
command-in-chief. The forces in Ghuznee were under 
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CHAP, the immediate command of Major M’Larcn, tliose in 
— 1— ^ — Candahar of General Nott, and in Jellalabad of General 
183J. lu addition to this, a detaolunent of infantry, with 

a troop of horse-artillery under Lieutenant Murray 
Mackenzie, with a Ghoorka rcf^iiucut, was scut forward to 
* the very extremity of the Shah’s dominions to the north- 

Ortit'rs, Oct. iiil 

• 2 , ward, to keep an eye upon Dost Mahoiniucd, wlio had 
Ga/Ttto'; found refu^xe ainouix the Oosbeixs on the other side of the 
4 (i“Ci 7 ';!; mountain-range of the Hindoo Coosh. 'J'liis little 

^riny, by incredible exertions, made its way through these 
.Nog’s Me- tlrcary wildoruo.sscs, reached the Pass of Painian in .safety, 
i-pj-14.5. and prepared to pass tlic winter in caverns, amidst the ice 
and snow of the great Caucasian range.* 

The homeward inarch of the Pombay army was .sig- 
Attack on naliscd by the capture of the strong fortress of Khclat, 
the Khan of \Yhich was judged to have merited deposi- 
tion by the hostility and treachery he had shown. The 
citadel, which stands on a high rock, overlooks the town ; 
and on the north were three heights of nearly equal eleva- 
tion, which the Khan had lined with infantry, supported by 
five guns in position. The attacking force consisted of the 
2d and 17th regiments, a native regiment, si-x guns, and a 
detachment of local force, under General Willshire, The 
assault was directed, in the first instance, against the in- 
fantry on the hills, and the shrapnell shells from Stephen- 
son's guns .soon compelled them to seek refuge in the walls 
of the fortress. The guns were immediately pushed for- 
ward to within two hundred yards of the gate, notwith- 
standing a heavy fire from the matchlockmen of the enemy; 
and after playing for some time, it at last gave way. 
Pointing to the cleared entrance, Willshire gave the word 
to advance, and the Uritish soldiers, springing up with a 
loud cheer from the rocks and bushes by which they had 
been covered, rushed forward, headed by Pennycuick and 
his men, to the assault. The other companies quickly 
followed, and the entrance was won ; but a desperate 
struggle ensued before the citadel was taken, for every inch 
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of the ground was manfully coutested. At its entrance chap. 
Afehrab Kh an and his chiefs stood, sword in hand, pre- 
j)arcd to give battle for his last stronghold, Hut nothing 
could in the end stand the fierce attack of the British. 

Volley after volley was poured in by the leading com- 
panies with deadly precision of aim ; the Khan and eight 
of his principal officers fell dead or wounded ; and at 
length, being convinced by Lieutenant Loveday, who 
went up alone to a parley, that furtlier resistance was ^ 
vain, they surrendered at discretion. The los.s of the 
British was thirty-two ollicers and men killed, and one 
hundred and seven wounded.' 

The autumn and winter which succeeded this brilliant 
campaign passed pleasantly to the officers and men of the Pka-ai’t 
army of the Indus. The line climate, which felt deliciously 
cool after the sultry gales of llindostan, the keen bracing Guilin,,, 
air, the fine forests and finer scenery, the ice-cold water of 
the environs of Cabul, rendered the place at first an earthly 
paradise to men who had been toiling for months under 
a burning sun, in a long and fatiguing march from the 
plains of India. There were shows, spectacles, and 
amusements ; the officers rode races, to the no small asto- 
nishment of the Affghans; reviews on a grand scale, and 
with princely magnificence, were held ; and the king, who 
delighted in scenes of pageantry, established an order 
of knighthood, and distributed the insignia, to the per- 
sons selected to receive them, with grace and dignity. 

Amidst these scenes of festivity and amusement the time 
passed pleasantly away, as it ever does when it “ only 
treads on flowers ; ” and the officets who were left, deem- 
ing the campaign at an end, and that they were only des- . 
tined to reap its fruits, sent for their wives, and scarcely 
envied those who, on the 18 th Septemlmr, commenced 
their march back to India by the route of the Kojuk and 
Bohm passes.* 

But the thorns were not long of showing themselres ; 
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('HAP. and the British officers were- soon to (heir cost, 

that their military occupation of Allhlianistan Mas not to 
bo entirely of a pacific character. The detachments .sent 
(iiwhnir out in different directions did not meet with any open 
( f the jirTt- opposition in the field, but they soon found that tliey ivere 
i.-ii poMtmu. surrounded by secret enemies, and that the fireat majo- 
rity of the clans wanted only a leader, and some prospect 
of success, to break out into insurrection. J'A't ii in the 
capital, notwithstanding tlie presence of government and 
live thousand British troops, and the occup.ati(in of the 
Bala-llissar. impregnable to the whole forces td' Cabul, 
unmistakable symptomsof discontent appeared. TIk' prices 
of every tiling had risen .seriously, in some articles douldcd ; 
the neee.ssary result of a commissariat which, at extrava- 
gant prices, bought up all provisions within their reach ; 
and all this, which told severely upon the poorer classes, 
was set down, not without justice, to the hated presence 
of the Fcringhces. Severe oppression ivas exercised by 
Prince Timour’s troops on the natives, which at length 
reached such a pitch that General Nott flogged one of 
the marauders in his train in his own presence. The 
evils of a tripartite government, almost equally divided 
between Shah Soojah, the nominal sovereign ; Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten, the political agent ; and Sir W'il- 
loughby Cotton, the military commandcr-in-ehief, were 
already beginning to be felt, I’ower so divided became 
impotent. Responsibility was no longer felt when it 
could so easily be devolved on another. To these many 
sources of danger were ere long added others, less for- 
midable in appearance, but scarcely less so in their ulti- 
mate results. The idle hours of the officers were soon 
beguiled by more exciting pursuits than the race-course ; 

' Kaje i. zenana presented greater attractions than the hunting- 
«t. tiui field ;* and the general partiality of beauty for military 
ini-jos. success inflicted wounds on the Affghan chiefs more pain- 
ful than those of the Bword, and excited a thirst for ven- 
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pcancc nion; intolerable than the subjugation of their chap. 
country, or tlie forcible change of their government. , 
While (lillicultica were thus besetting the English army 
in Allghanistan, the early and unlooked-for success of tlm Rut.tiian 
expedition liad fixed the attention and excited the jeal- 
ousy of the cabinet of St Petersburg. Something re- 
'{uired to be done to rc-establi.<ii Russian influence in 
central Asia, and counterbalance the check it had re- 
ceived from the failure before Herat, and the triumphant 
marcli of tlie Jlritish to Allghanistan. For this purpose 
advantage was taken of numerous acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Khiva chiefs upon the Uu'^.sian merchants 
carrying on trade with central Asia, and who had been, in 
a great many instances, slain or carried into captivity 
by those ruthless maraudcr.s, to demand reparation and 
the punishment of the ofl'enders ; and u[)on this being re- 
fused or delayed, an expedition was prepared to invade 
and occupy the country."' The Russians had ample cause 
for aggression — much more so than the English had for 
their expedition into Affghanistan — and, like it, they 
shared the fate of all the incursions which the powers of 
Europe have made into central Asia. After gaining, as is 
usually the case, considerable advantages in the outset, 
it was entirely defeated, and with frightful loss, in the end,* 

The climate, the snows, pestilence, famine, and the incon- 
ceivable diflSculties of the land carriage, proved hital to 
a powcrful'body of brave men, 6000 strong, with twelve jii! 
guns, amply provided with all the muniments of war, 

♦ " Not one of tlio Rusainu oamvaiis can now cross the desert without danger. 

It was in this manner tliat a Uussiau caravan from Orenburg, with goods be- 
longing to our morchaub*, was pillaged by the armed bands of Khiva. No 
Russian morchaut can now venture into that country without ninniug the risk 
of losing his life or being matle a prisoner. The inhabitants of Khiva are con- 
sUmtly making incursions into that part of the country of the Kii'ghiz which 
is at ft distance from our lines, and, to crown all these insults they are detain- 
ing sovornl thousand Russian subjects in slavery. The uniubcr of these imfor- 
tuuato wretches increases daily, for the peaceful fishenneu on the banks of the 
Caspian are coutimuUly attacked and carried off os slaves to Khiva.” — l^roclama- 
tionof Kinperor, October 28, 1839 ; Monitfttr, Hth November 1839. 
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CHAP, very few of whom ever returned to tell the melancholy 
tale of their disasters to their countrymen. 

*H 3 * Scarcely was the British (lovernment in India relieved 
ricsh.iim- from the dread awakened by this apparition of the Mtis- 
Affgiianis- covite battalious on the table-land of central A sia, when 
they had more serious grounds for apprehension from the 
difficulties in AfFghanistan, which wore daily thickening 
around them. Tlio skill of the British officers, however, 
who were in command of the dilFerent detachments which 
occupied the country, the bravery of the troops employed 
uiuler them, and the superiority of their arms, especially 
in artillery, of which the Alfghans were nearly dc.stitute. 
for long chained victory to our standards, and preserved 
the country to appearance (piiet, when in reality convulsed 
with angry passions, ravourablc accounts at first came 
in from nearly all quarters. 'I'lie Bamian Bass was occu- 
pied without resistance ; the Kh>ber, though not without 
much fighting and considerable loss, was kept open by the 
aid of detachments from .Jellalahad and the downward 
pa.ssageof Keane’s army ; and so confident was .Macnagh- 
ten that the country was rpiietly settling down under the 
restored rule of the Douraneo princes, that he sent for his 
wife from llindostan, and despatched a body of horse 
, Kaye i t'dward Conolly to escort her from the plains of 

4(w, 4g’fi; India. In vain Nott warned the Government of the coming 

Nott, 1. , ... . „ , . , , . 

■J 85 , 338. dangers : his voice, as is generally the case with advice at 
variance with preconceived opinions, was disregarded.^ 
Meanwhile intelligence of the most disquieting nature 
was received from Herat. The liberality of the British 
fromrnrlt Govcmmcnt to its Khan had been extreme; twelve lacs 
Punjab, of rupees (X120,000) had been sent to its ruler, and two 
men of distinguished ability. Captains Todd and Shake- 
speare of the artillery, with Mr Abbot, had been long in 
the city to superintend the expenditure of that large sum 
on the fortifications. But in spite of all that they could 
do, great part of the money was misapplied or wasted by 
the venal or corrupt AfFghan authorities, and at length it 
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was discovered that the vizier, Yar Mahomraed, while chap. 

liviiiff ill aflluence on British bounty, was superadding to 1-. 

Iiis innumerable other treacheries tliat of intriguing with 
the I’ersians. So evident was the perfidy of thi.s hoary 
traitor, that, Macnaghten did not hesitate to recommend 
olfensive measures against liim, and the annexation of his 
state to the dominions of Shah Soojah. But Lord 
Auckland, who had liis hands suinciently full nearer 
home, and was beginning to feel, in tlio ceaseless demands 
for men and money from Alfghanistan, the cost of opera- 
tions in those distant mountain regions, wisely declined 
the propo.'-al, and endeavoured to eifoct the object by 
increased advances of money. These Yar Mahommed 
willingly received, and meanwhile continued his intrigues 
with the Bensian government, and carried his eftVonterv 
so far as actually to boast, in a letter to Mahommed Shah, 
the Persian ruler, which was afterwards laid before the , 

^ Kav**, I. 

(iovernor-gencral, that he was cajoling the English, who fo Vy-’h 
were freely s})cnding their army at Herat while he was v . 
throwing himself into the arms of I’ersia.’ 

The accounts from the Ptinjaub also were of a kind to 
excite some apprehensions, and evince the immensely in- xhrehh;- 
creased circle of hostility in which the operations beyond 
the Indus had involved the British Government. The jlut. 
old chief who had founded the empire of Lahore, and, 
amidst all his faults to others, had ever been f:\ithful in 
his alliance with the English, had expired shortly before 
the entrance of our troops into Cabul, and Nao-Nehal 
Singh, and the Sikh chiefs generally, who had succeeded to 
his power, were by no means equally well disposed to- 
wards us. The continued and apparently interminable 
passage of troops through their territories had not unna- 
turally excited their jealousy ;.and they asked themselves, 
not without reason, what chance the Sikh monarchy had 
of .naintaining its independence, if the British power was 
established in a permanent manner in Alfghanistan, and 
their dominions Were used only as a stepping-stone betwixt 
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it and Hiudostan ? Symptoms of disaffection liad appeared 
in the auxiliary Sikli forces ; one entire re£;imont liad 
turned about when led to the attack of the Khybcr, and 
never ceased flyinjr till they xvere out of the pass ; and the 
demands of the Sikh authorities for money, on a'-count of 
the alleged damage done by the passage of the troojis, 
M’erc daily increasing. Already Macnaghten had de- 
clared, that unless the proceedings of their generals wei i> 
checked, he did not sec how a rupture with the Sikhs 
was to be avoided, and that “ we should be in a very 
awkward predicaniont, unless measures are adopted fur 
iniici.Hhimi.<(iiii tin’ rntol tliniinjli the Pmijtiuh. ' ' 

In tlie moan time, affairs in .Mlghanistan itst If were 
daily becoming more alarming. The (Jhilzyo.s. a clan 
peculiarly hostile to the nouvanee dynasty, were in ojien 
arms between Caudahar and (’ahul, and had entirely cut 
oil' the communication between these two jdaces. Cajitain 
.\mlor.''on, of the Bengal artillery, with a regiment of 
foot, four guns, and three hundred hor.se, attacked a body 
of two thousand of them on the Kith May, and defetited 
them, after an oUstinate fight, with great slaughter. This 
victory for a time stifled the insurrection in that quarter, 
but it only tended to increa.se the smothered hostility of 
the Ghilzycs, which was daily spreading and becoming 
more inveterate. The southern provinces w'ere all in a 
blaze. Quettah was besieged, Kahun invested by the 
insurgents, and the newly-won fortress of Khclat was 


juuc js. wrested from the chief to whom it had been assigned by 
the British, and Captain Loveday, who had distinguished 

‘Thornton ’’’ ^ssault, bavbarously murdered by the 

vi. 2 i 2 -- 2 U; Bcloochees, who had risen in arms. Yet, amidst all these 
s^,% 3 S; serious and daily increasing difficulties, which threatened 
AUcII^hten alarming a manner, his rear and communications, 
Auckund Macnaghten still persisted in the belief that nothing 
A,".?: Vu’-^ serious was to be apprehended that Affghanistan micht 

lo40| ioid* * •11 •/'i 11 « ^ 

533. be considered as pacified ; and that now was the time to 


consolidate British power in central Asia, by an expo- 
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(lition against Herat, and its annexation to the domi- 
nioihs of Sliiih Soojah. — — 

lluritig the summer of 1K40, the little detachment 
^vhich had been sent to the Bamian I'ass to watch the in 
movements of Dost Mahommed, and had passed the iv-. 
winter amidst ice and snow in the caverns of that inhos- 
j)ital)le region, was released from its forced inactivity, 
and j)nsliing across the great mountain-range, it occupied 
the fort of Rajgah, which was found deserted, on the 
other side. But it soon became apparent that tiic occu- 
pation of this distant and isolated fort, surrounded by a 
hostile population, had been a mistake. Two comj)anies 
of the (ihoorka regiment, sent out to escort an officer into 
it, were met by a superior body of Oosbeg horsemen, and June •">. 
only rescued from destruction, after having sustained a 
severe loss, by the opportune arrival of reinforcements 
sent out to extricate them from the fort. Meanwhile 
Dost Mahommed had been thrown into prison by the 
cruel and perfidious Khan of Bokhara, with whom he 
had taken refuge. He nearly fell a victim to a treacher- 
ous attempt upon his life ; and having afterwards made 
his escape, his horse fell dead from fatigue, and he avoided 
detection only by dyeing his beard with ink, and joining 
a caravan which he accidentally overtook. At length he 
succeeded in joining the Wullee of Khoolootn, an old 
ally, who received him in Itis misfortune with unshaken 
fidelity. Sheltered by this supporter, he again raised 
the standard of independence, and the Oosbegs having 
all flocked around him, he early in September advanced 
towards the Bamian l*as3 at the head of six thousand 
men. When reminded that his wives and children were 
in the hands of the British, he replied, “ I have no 
family ; I have buried my wires and children.” ^ 

This fresh inroad of Dost Mahommed was sooa ^ 
attc.idcd with serious consequences, and excited the 
utmost alarm in the whole northern provinces of Aff- 
ghanistan. Surrounded by an insurgent and invetemtely 
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hostile populatiou, it was soon I’oiind to be impossible to 
. maintain the posts which had been occupied bi yond the 
Hindoo Coosh, and accordinjjly both Itajj^uh an<l Svjihan 
Mere ovacuated by tlie CJhoorka i-e/^iment which held 
them, who retired, after sustainin': severe loss, to liamian. 
An Allghan regiment, which had been raised to support 
Shah Soojah, openly went over to the enemy- These 
successes spread the flame all tlirough Ail'ghanistan ; the 
ferment soon became very great, both in C'abul and 
Caiidaliar ; and it was universally believed tliat Dost 
Mahomnied had raised the mIioIc strengtii of central 
Asia to the south oftheOxus. and Mas advancing M'illi an 
innumerable army across the llimloot’oosh to exterminate 
tlie Feringhee dogs, who Mere devouring the land of the 
true believers. So far did the panic proceed, that jieople 
in Cabul shut up their shops, and began to pack up or 
hide their elTccts; and the military autlioritics, to be pre- 
pared for the M’orst, occupied a gate of the Bala-IIissar 
by a company of British soldiers.’ 

But at this very time, M heu aifairs appeared most alarm- 
ing, and the .star of Dost Maliommcd seemed again in the 
a.sccndant, an unexpected event occurred, Mhich entirely 
changed the aspect ofafl'airs, and postponed for a year the 
final catastrophe. His first step in advance liad praved 
eminently unfortunate. Advancing, on the iNth Septem- 
ber, witli his bnivc but undisciplined Oosbegs, doM ii the 
valley of Bamian,he M as met by Lieutenant Murray Mac- 
keu/.ic, with two companies of sejmys, two of (jhoorka.s, 
two guns, and four hundred Aflghan horse. Despite the 
overwhelming .superiority of numbers, which were at least 
five to one, Mackenzie advanced Mith the utmo.st intrepi- 
dity to the attack. Never was proved more clearly the 
superiority of European arms and discipline over the 
desultory onset of Asia than on this occasion. The 
Oosbegs, confident in their numbers, and animated with 
the strongest fanatical zeal, at first stood their ground 
firmly ; but when the guns, which were nobly served^ 
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were brouglit to bear upon them, they broke and fled, chap. 
and were cut down in great numbers by the cavalry in _ » 

pursuit. Dost Mahommed and bis sons owed their escape . 

to the fleetnoss of their horses ; and soon after, Colonel 
Dcniiie, who had been advanced in support, had the 
satisfaction of concluding a treaty with the Wullce 
of Khooloom, on the summit of the lofty Dnndun-i- 
Shykun, by which all the country to the south of Syghan 
was yielded to Shah Soojah, that to the north beiHgUj^™/,, 
reserved to the Wullce ; and the latter agreed no longer . ’ 
to harbour Dost Mahommed, or give any support to his 
cause. ‘ 

“ I am like a w’ooden spoon,” said Dost Mahommed 
after this defeat ; “ you may throw me hither and Freth Jf- 
thither, but I shall not be hurt.” His deeds soon proved liLt W 
thc truth of his w'ords. Defeated on the Hindoo Coosh, 
he reappeared in the Kohistan, and again raised his 
standard. Macnaghten and the British officers in Cabul 
were in the middle of tlieir rejoicings for his signal defeat 
in the Bamian Pass, when intelligence was received of 
his arrival, and the rapid progress of insurrection in that 
province. A force under Sir Robert Sale was despatched 
to the spot, to make head against the insurgents. He sept. -20. 
came up with them at a fortified post, called Tootum- 
durrah, which was speedily forced, and the Alfghaus put 
to fliglit, though witli the loss of Edward Conolly, a 
lieutenant of cavalry, a noble youth, who had volunteered 
for the assault. Another fortified post, named Joolgah, 
was next attacked by Sale, of greater strength than the Oct. 23. 
former ; but though the storincrs assaulted in the most 
gallant manner, led by Colonel Tronson of the 13th, the 
defences were too strong to be overcome, and the column 
of attack was withdrawn.- The place mms evacuated ne.xt 
day, and the works destroyed by the British ; but this ^ 
did by no means compensate the previous repulse, in a 
coxmtry where they were surrounded by an insurgent 554,559. 
population so much their superiors in numbers,® and 
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CHAP, everything dopemlcd on their keeping np their cliaractcr 
for invincibility. 

itMo. of Dost Miihomined, in active warfare 

Tiireatcuing at loast, was drawiiig to a close, and that too in a way 
oo-ou- so strange and nnaccountable, tliat it savoms rather of 
hommed. colours of roinaijcc than tlic sober tint.s of reality. 
Sale, with two thousand men, advanced farther into 
Kohistan, and came np with tlie Dost on the isth at a 
fovtilieil place of great strength, ocenpied by him M ith 
five thousand Affglians. The terror Avas very great in 
Cabnl, from which he was only fifty miles distant, and 
preparations for a siege were already making in the 
Bala-Ilissar. Macnaghten, therefore, urged upon Sale 
an immediate attack ; but before the guns could be got up 
to breach the works, Dost Mahommed abandoned the 
position, which was taken possession of by the British. 
His cause, however, seemed to be daily gaining strength ; 
Toluntcers flocked to him from all quarters, and some of 
Shah Soojah’s soldiers deserted their British officers and 
joined the enemy. Encouraged by these favourable cir- 
oci. ar. cumstances. Dost Mahommed again moved forward, ami 
marched straight towards the capital. Having received 
intelligence of his movements. Sale advanced to meet 
1 Kaye i iSovcmbcr they came unc.\pectcdly 

.-.ng'.vl:',; upon his force in the valley of Purwandurrah, occupying 

Th..l.ltOI,, , Ml -1 ,M 1 . 1 

in strength the hills on one side, while the British were 
posted on the other.' 

, Dost Mahommed had no intention at that time of giv- 

ii‘2, , , ^ 

His victory, ing battle, but an accidental circumstance preci})itated a 
collision, attended with the most important consequences. 
He Avas withdrawing his troops up the hills, when a body 
of sepoy horse approached to turn his flank and dis- 
quiet his retreat. At the head of a small but deter- 
mined band of AfFghan horsemen, Dost Mahommed ad- 
vanced to meet them. “ Follow me,” he cried, as he 
moved forward, “ or I am a lost man.” The Affghans 
followed in a manner worthy of such a leader, and the 
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liritisli gallantly pressed on to the encounter, 

Already they had broken through the fir.st troopers ^ — 

of the cneioy, when, on looking round, they perceived 
that, so faV from being followed, they had been deserted 
by their men. I'lither from disaffection or cowardice, 
the Hindoo liorscmcn had turned about and fled, 
without so much as crossing sabres with the enemv. 
Nothing reinained to tlie oiliccrs but to cut tlieir way 
back, Avhich they did witli heroic courage, thougli a very 
heavy loss. Lieutenants Crispin and Lroadfoot were slain, 
after a dcsi)cratc fight ; a treacherous sliot and the dagger 
of an assassin despatched Dr Lord, and Captains Fra.ser 
and Ponsonbyouly extricated themselves severely wouuded 
from tlic fight. The swords of the Affghans were .soon 
recking with the blood of the recreant troopers who had 
occasioned the disaster, and they stood for some time 
waving their standards in front of the British line, with- > sir k . 
out any one venturing to attack them. So disconcerted 
was Sir Alexander Burnes, who was with the detachment, 
at this disaster, that he wrote to Sir William Macnaghten 
that nothing remained but to fall back to Cabul, and 
that he would do well immediately to concentrate all the 
available troops there.' 

Macnaghten was making arrangements to carry into 
effect this disheartening advice, when it was announced 
to him, as he returned from his evening ride, that an Xov.'i. 
Ameer requested to speak to him. “Mdiat Ameer?” 
asked Sir William. “Dost Mahommed Khan,” replied the 
trooper who brought the message ; and at the same in- 
stant Dost Mahommed appeared. Throwing himself from 
his horse, he surrendered his sword to the envoy, saying 
he was come to claim his protection. Sir William cour- 
leoinsly returned the sword, and desired the .Vmeer to re- 
mount, which lie accordingly did. He had been twenty-four 
hours in the saddle, and ridden above sixty miles, but he 
exhibited no symptoms of fatigue. A tent was pitched 
for him, in which he was indulged with every luxury, and 
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scarcely guarcleil. 11c declarctl that ho had no desire to 
. escape, and that, having chosen an asylum, he v ould keep 
it. He wrote the same evening to liis .sons and hi.s 
ftunily, who were already in the hands of the Ihitisli, 
whom he eagerly inquired after. The only anxiety he 
evinced was when a report got up in the camp that it was 
the intention of the Hritish Government /o him to 

London ; but he was .soon ajipeased on being assured that 
this was not the case. It would appear that, since ll>o storm- 
ing of Ghuznee and the defeat in the llamian, he despaired 
of the ability of AH’ghanistan to contend in the long-run 
with Groat Ihitain ; and that he purposely chose the day 
succeeding a brilliant exjdoit to withdraw from a contest 
become hopeless, but from which he could now retire with 
unstained pcr.sonal honour. He had no reason to com- 
plain of his reception, for he was treated in the camp 
with the very highest distinction, and waited upon by all 
the principal officers in the army. On the 12th Novem- 
ber he set out from Cabal, under a strong c.scort, for 
’ Hindostan. “ I hope,” said Macnaghten to the Gover- 
nor-general soon after, “ that the Dost will be treated 
with liberality. The ease of Shah Soojah is not parallel. 
The .Shah had no claim upon us. We had no liand in 
depriving him of hi.s dominion ; whereas nm rjwted. fhr 
Dost, mho ncoi v ojfcudrd ns. In sui>j)iirf of our jtoUc^, of 
ii'hioh }oi /i.'us tJid notna. * 

The surrender of Dost Mahommed was an event of im- 
mense importance to Anghani.stan. Though it did not 
remove the causes of disco?itcnt, nor abate the animosity 
of the natis'cs at the hatc<i Feringhecs, yet it deprived 
them of a head, and took from their combination its most 
formidable character — that of unity of direction. The in- 
surgents, generally defeated and universally dispirited, re- 
turned to their homes, leaving the British posts unassailed. 
Sir William Macnaghten, deeming the insurrection at an 
end, wrote to the Governor-general that now was the time 
to secure a safe passage for the troops through the I’unjaub ; 
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.'iiultlic ofliccrsof the arniy.wlio liad so recently complained ciiap. 

of being overworked, now declared that they were dying of " 

ennui. Two events, which occuircd at the same time as 
the surrender of Dost Mahommed, contril>uted eminently 
to trampiillisc the country. On the Ihl Xovember, Gene- Nuv. :i. 
ral.Xott rcoccupicd Klielat, which had been abandoned 
by its garrison, and on the .same day Major I3o.‘-cawen 
defeated a considerable body of in.surgcnts, under the son 
of the ex-cliicf of that fortrc.s.s. On the l.st ileccmber n-c. t. 
a still more important action took place near Kotree, 
where the same chief was attacked by Colonel Marshall, 
with nine hundred sepoy.s, .sixty hoi>c, and two guns, 
and, after a gallant action, totally defeated, with the loss 
of five hundred men slain on the spot, including all the 
chiefs, and their whole guns and baggage. This signal J 
defeat, and the severity of the weather, closed all elForts 
on the part of the enemy in that quarter for the remainder 
of the ycar.^ 

While the snow lay on the ground, which it did for ^ . 
four inonth.s, this state of conijuilsory quiescence con- Renewed 
tinned without interruption. The first sunjitoms of a 
renewed insurrection occurred in the end of the year, in _v'I,"^''^ 
the neighbourhood of Caiulahar. The political direction 
of that province was in the hands of Major JCiwlinson,^ 
an olliccr of equal talent, judgment, and address, inti- 
mately acquainted with Jlastern customs and feelings; and 
the military under the direction of General Xott, a noble 
veteran of the Indian army, deservedly beloved by the 
soldiery, but blunt in manners, free of speech, and some- 
what dillicult to act with in a subordinate situation. Un- 
fortunately, a coldness existed between him and Sir John 
Keane, owing to his having been superseded by the lat- 
ter in command, in favour of General M’illiams, from a 
narrow'-minded prejudice, of long standing in the Queen’s 
army, against the Company’s service. It was not long 

* Now Sir Henry Raw ImsoUjthocclobnitcdAssyriau traveller and autuiua- 
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before Nott had an opportunity of giviii" proof of his tal- 
ents in the field. Early in .January a body of fill eon hun- 
dred insurgent horse sliowcd itself in tlie iieighboiirliood 
of Candahar. They uere attacked by a dctachiuent of 
sepoys under Captain Farrington, broken and dispei'cd. 
But, notwilhstaiuling this chock, the insurnction con- 
tinued and spread, insomuch that one of our besL-inl'ormcd 
political agents began to eiitertain suspicions that Shah 
Soojali himself, weary of the perilous protection of the 
British troops, was no stranger to the movemcnl. Cer- 
tain it is that the spirit of disalfection was even stronger 
among the Douraiiee chiefs than the Cihil/.yes, and that 
delegates from them were traversing the whole country, 
instigating the people to revolt. In addition to this, in- 
telligence was received from Herat to the effect that Yar 
INIahommed, the faithless vizier of that place, in addition 
to his innumerable other treacheries, had now, when en- 
riched by British subsidies, openly joined the Persians ; 
insomuch that Colonel Todd had broken up the Britisli 
mission there, and was on his way back to Affghanistan. 
Such was the animosity of the old vizier that Sliah Kam- 
ran, tlic sovereign, told one of the Knglisli officers, in a 
. private audience, that but for his jirotcction “ not a 
■ Feringhce would have been left alive.” As it was, the 
seizure of all their property was openly discussed in the 
vizier’s council ; and it was only by their precipitate re- 
treat that the members of the mission were .saved from 
indignities of the worst kind.^ 

It appeared ere long that this open defection of the gov- 
ernment of Herat was part of the general combination 
for the expulsion of the British and Shah Soojali from 
Affghanistan, of which the irruption of Dost Mahommed 
over the Hindoo Coosh was the commencement. Early 
in May the Ghilzyes in western Affghanistan appeared 
in great force in the neighbourhood of Khclat-i-Ghilzye, 
in order to disturb the operations in progress for the 
rebuilding of the walls of that fortress, so important as 
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coiiiniandhi'' the road from CandaUar to Cabul. Nott sent chap. 

Colonel \V}mcr, an able ofiiccr, with 1200 infantry, some ~ 

horse, and four guns, to dislodge them. The enemy s 
force, before the action began, liad increased to 50u0 
men, and they advanced in three columns, with great 
steadiness, to the attack. They were received witli the 
utmost gallantry by Wymer’s infantry and Hawkins’ 
guns, the steady Mell-directed fire of wliich, after a des- 
perate battle of five hours’ duration, obliged them to re- 
tire with very heavy loss. This was a glorious victory, 
rellcctiug the utmost credit on the officers and men en-i.vou, i. 
gaged in it ; but the courage with which the enemy liur’nci'ti 
fought foreshadowed a serious and exhausting contest ; ao. 
and it was discovered after the action that the natives 
had had too good cause for exasperation in the oppres- 
sive conduct of some of the British subordinate agents, 
especially in the collection of the reventie, and the open 
extortions of Prince Timour’s followers.^ 

While these operations were going on in western 
Affghanistan, the proceedings of the Douranees in the Progress of 
eastern province were not less alarming. In the begin- rectlorof 
ning of July, Akhtar Khan, an indomitable chief, was in 
arms before Ghirek with 3000 men. Captain l\'ood- 
burn, a dashing ofiicer, who commanded one of the Shah’s 
regiments, was sent against him with 900 infantry, two 
guns, and a small body of All'ghan horse. The enemy made 
a spirited resistance ; but the discharges of Cooper’s guns, 
and the steady fire of W^oodburu’s infantry, repulsed 
every attack, though the treachery of the Allghau horse 
rendered it impossible to follow up the success in the way s. 
that might otherwise have been eli'ected. The moral k»Ve,i. 
effect of these victories, however, was very considerable, ThomJoi, 
insomuch that the mouth of August passed over with ' 

greater appearances of peace than any which had occurred 
since the British troops occupied the country.- So Hatter- 
ing were these appearances, so firmly did the British i. ooi 
power appear to bo established by repeated victories, 
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CHAP, ami so much were the Allghans dishcartcncil hy tlio 
numerous defeats they had experienced, that hud uot 
infatuation subsequently got possession of the military 
chiefs at Cabul, and cruel acts of oppression alienated the 
natives, there seems no doubt that the expedition, not- 
withstanding the obvious dangers with which it was envi- 
roned, might have been attended with entire success. 

Appearances in the course of the autumn, however, 
i.a»t insur- gradually became more serious. Several of the Douranee 
chiefs withdrew from the court of Shah Soojah, the o.'-len- 
sible grounds of complaint being the u ithdrawal of .sonu; 
pecuniary allowances which they had been accustomed, to 
receive as a consideration for keeping the country under 
their orders quiet. Having taken their leave, the first 
thing they did was to begin plundering caravans, a pro- 
ceeding too much in accordance with the usual habits of 
Atlghanistau to excite much attention. lint it was 
soon evident that it was done systematically, and with 
the design of raising the country. Akhtar Khan was 
soon at the head of the insurrection in western Aff- 
ghauistau, which spread so rapidly and assumed such pro- 
portions, that Jiawlinson wrote in the most anxious terms 
concerning it to Macnaghten, who could only recommend 
him to seize the rebel chief, and hang him as high as 
llaraan. Early in August, Captain Griffin was sent out 
against him with doO sepoys, 800 horse, and four guns. 
On the 17th he came up with him, strongly posted, with 
8500 men, in a succession of walled gardens and mud 
forts, from which a heavy fire was kept up on the assail- 
ants. Ihe attack, however, was completely successful. 

Aug. r,. -Ihe enclosures were carried by the foot-soldiers with the 
^ Macnagh- bayonet, the horse charged with terrific effect, and the 
Dourances were defeated atid dispersed with great slaugh- 
is/ijKiye, Shortly before. Colonel Chambers, with a detach- 

Thoralon’ *”®*'*' dispei’scd a body 

vi.'24i-243. of Ghilzyes, who were for the most part cut down or 
made prisoners.* 
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Those repeated victories were followed by a lull for the chap. 

time, and gave hopes of an entire and final pacification 

of the country. But in reality they had the very oppo- 
site effect, and became instrumental, from the false con- mtfof 
fidence they inspired in the political and military autho- ^2.“* 
rities at Cabul, in inducing the terrible calamities which 
so soon followed. Macnaghten looked around him, and, 
as he himself said, saw “ that everything was quiet from 
Dan to Bcersheba and so persuaded was ho that the 
whole Alfghanistan difficulties were over, that he was 
about to retire in honour and affluence from a life of in- 
cessant anxiety and activity. Tlic military command at 
Cabul was in the hands of General Klpliinstone, Sir 
W illoughby Cotton having retired in the preceding 
spring. iOlphinstone was a veteran of the W'cllington 
school, who bore a Waterloo medal, where he had com- 
manded a regiment ; and a man of high connections, aris- 
tocratic influence, and most agreeable manners.* he 
was entirely unacquainted with Kastern vvarfarc, advanced 
in years, a martyr to the gout, which rendered him ut- 
terly unfit for personal activity, or even sometimes to sit 
on horseback, and, as the event proved, tliough person- 
ally bravo, possessed of none of the mental energy or fore- 
sight which might supply its place. How he should have 
been selected by Lord Auckland for this arduous situa- 
tion, in the full knowledge of these disqualifications, 
when such men as Pollock, Nott, and Sale were on the 
spot, ready and qualified to have discharged its duties, is 
one of the mysteries of official conduct which will never 
]>robably be cleared up, for every one now shuns its re- 
sponsibility. High aristocratic influence at home, coupled 
with an illiberal and unfounded jealousy of the Com- 
pany’s service on the part of our military authorities, were ^ . 

probably the secret springs of the movement. The na- 
tion would do well to ponder on them, for they all but ds-itli. 
lost us our Indian empire.^ 

* Ho was a roUtiou of Lord Elphinstouc, at tliat time Governor of Bombay, 
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CHAP. It was not long before the fatal oifocta of this appoint- 
' _1_ incnt appeared^ but in justice to the incinory cf a gallant 
ill-fated oll’icer, it must be added, that grave faults 
Forot*> at had boon committed at C’abul before he toolv the com- 
cabuilu maiul. The force now at or near Cabul was very con- 
sideiablc, and had it been judiciously posted and skil- 
fully directed, was perfectly adecpiate to have maintained 
that important post against any forces theAlfghans coidd 
have brought against it. It consisted of the 1 ;Uh and 44 tli 
Queen’s foot, the 5th, 35th, 37th, and 54th Bengal native 
iuhintry, the 0th Bengal native cavalry, a troop of fuot,and 
another of horse ai'tillery, two regiments of the Shah’s in- 
fantry, a train of mountain guns, and some 1 lindostance and 
Affghau horse. Of these, however, the Queen's 13th, the 
35th,aiKl37th native infantry,and some of the cavalryand 
artillery,werc under Sir UobertSale atJcllalabad, or keep- 
ing up the communication with the capital by Onndamuck 
and the Coord Cabul Pass. Thus the force actually at Ca- 
bul, or in its immediate vicinity, consisted of one I'lurojrcan 
regiment (the 44th), two sepoy, and two Afl'ghan regi- 
ments, and a native regiment of cavalry, with the artil- 
lery ; in all 50ti0 fighting men, who were encumbered 
with 15,000 camp - followcivs. But they enjoyed two 
advantages, which gave them a decided superiority over 
the enemy. The first of these was the possession of a 
train of artillery, with ample ammunition, far superior in 
weight and efficiency to any which the Aflghans could 
bring against them. The second, the possession of the 
Bala-llissar, a citadel of great strength, situated on a 
I Thornton, stcop licight Commanding every part of the city, and 
Utterly impregnable, when garrisoned by British troops 
and defended by British guns, against the whole collected 
forces of Affghauistan.^ 

With an infatuation so extraordinary, that it almost 
seems to afford an instance of the old saying, “ Quos 
Dcus vult perdere prius dementat, " all those advantages 
bad been voluntarily thrown away, and the troops placed 
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ill positions where, so far from being able to act offen- chap. 

sivoly against the Affghans, they were unable to take - 

any circetivc stcp.s to defend themselves. Instead of 
locating the Jlritish forcc.s and their magazines in the 
Uala-Hissar, where there was ample accommodation for feijsive ar- 
them, and tliey would have been in perfect security, they irrariiu ’ 
were placed in cantonments onfsidK botk the cltodd and 
the v'iUis, in a low situation, commanded in ditfcrcnt 
direc tions by heights and buildings which swept them on 
every side. These cantonments, so situated, were of great 
extent, above a mile in circumference, and surrounded by a 
rampart so low that a British oCficcr backed a small pony 
to scramble down the ditch and over the wall. T he troops, 
who had been at first placed in the Bala-Hissar, were 
withdrawn by Macnaghten's orders to niai’^ way for a • 
hundred and sixty ladies of the harem. To crown the 
whole, the entire commissariat stores, with the prov!.sioo8 
for the army for the winter, were placed neither in the 
Bala-IIissar nor the cantonments, bid in a small fort 
outside both, and connected with the cantonments by an 
undefended passage, commanded by an empty fort ami a 
walled garden, inviting the occupation of the enemy. ^ 

And this under tlie direction of officers trained in the '■yf' i.u 
Peninsular War, and boasting of haring been bred in thcKcwU. 
school of Wellington ! ' "■ 

These infatuated measures had been commenced before, 
and were in progress when General Elphinstone assumed ConJuot 
the command ; so that lie is responsible only for their Tst. 
having been carried on and persisted in during the sum- 
mer and autumn, when every day was adding to the proofs 
of the enormous peril with which they were attended. 

One fifth of the sums lavished upon the traitor Yar 

* The engineer officers must bo entirely relieved from this rcproncli. They 
Btr ugly ui'ged tho placing the troops in the Bala-llissar, and tJjo erecting of 
additional works and barracks on that important fortress, but in vain.. Dui'aud, 
tho chief engineer, was particularly urgent on this point. The responsibility 
of neglecting or overruling his advice ixists with Sir William Macnoghteni 
who sacrificed everything to a show of security. — Kaye, i. 613, note. 
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^[alioniined to add to the fortifications of Herat, wotild 
have rendered tlie Hala-llissar utterly impreiiiiahle, and 
placed the llritish force in perfect security. “ The lino 
climate,” says the eloipient annalist of the war. “ braced 
and exhilarated the Ilritish ollicers. There was no 
lack of anuisemcnt ; they rode races, they played at 
cricket, they went out fishin_<r, tiiey j:ot up dramatic 
entertainments, ^^'llen ninter came, and the lakes were 
frozen, they a.-'tonislied (he natives i>y skatini,' on tlio 
ice. Hut amidst tlieso harndess amnsements I here were 
otIier.s which lillod thi' natives with the intcii'est hate. 
The inmates of the zenana Mere not nnwillins^ to \i>it the 
([uarters of the C'hri>tian straiiL'er. h\>r two loiij: years 
had this shame been Imrniiic into the hearts of the 
Cabulesc ; complaints were made, but they M'ero made in 
vain. The scandal was open, uiulisi,'ui.sed, notorious ; re- 
dress was not to bo obtained ; it went on till it became 
intolerable ; and the injured began then to see that the 
only remedy was in their own liands.” ' 

Tint tlie hand of fate n a.s upon them ; and an aggres- 
sion upon an independent State, alike unjustifiable in right 
and indefensible in expedience, Avas about to be overtaken 
by a terrible retribution. ]‘'or some time it had been 
observed that symptoms of liostility were evinced by the 
inhabitants of Cabnl towards tlie British troops, and tliat 
stones Avcrc thrown at the .sepoys from the roofs of the 
hon.scs ; but thc.se incidents excited little attention, so reso- 
lute Avcrc all concerned not to admit that there Avas any 
ground for apprehension. On the evening of the 1st 
isovember, Burncs congratulated Macnaghten on his ap- 
proaching departure during a period of profound peace, 
and at that very moment a coucIua'c of chiefs Avas held in 
his immediate vicinity, to concert the means of an imme- 

* I told the envoy what was going on, and was not listened to. 1 told 
him that complaints were daily made to mo of Affghan women being taken to 
Barnes’s moousheo, and of their drinking wine at his house ; and of women 
having been taken to the Cliasmo, and of my having witnessed it.”— SUAH 
SoojAU to Lord Auckland, January 17, 1842. Martin, 438. 
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(liatc and most formidable insurrection. It broke out ciiAP. 
siiindtancou.'-ly in several places at once in the city, and 
with the utmost violence. Instantly the shops were plun- 
dered, the houses of the liritisli oHicers attacked, and 
their servants insulted and threatened. Among the first 
houses assailed were those of Sir Alexander Burnes, and 
Captain .Tohnson, the paymaster of the Shali’s (orces. 

Jlurncs had been warned of his danger, and recommended 
to retire to the liala-IIissar ; but he bravely resolved to 
remain at his post. With a mistaken lenity, he forbade 
his sepoy guard to fire on the insurgents, and 2 >referred 
haranguing them from a gallery in the upper part of his 
house. He might as well have addressed so many wild 
beasts. Nothing was heard in the crowd but angry voices 
clamouring for the heads of the English oliicers, wild 
dissonant cries, and threats of vengeance. Presently shots 
issued from the infuriated multitude thirsting for blood 
and plunder, and a general assault upon the houses was 
made. Broadfoot, who sold his life dearly, was the first 
to fall ; a ball pierced his heart. Meanwhile a party of 
the insurgents had got possession of Burnes’ stables, and 
found their way into his garden, where they were calling 
upon him to come down. He did so in disguise, 
seeking to escape ; he was recognised, set upon, and 
murdered, with his brother, Lieut. Burnes, of the Bombay 
army. The sepoys who composed the guard fought nobly 
when permitted to do so, but they were overpowered by 
numbers, and cut off to a man. From this scene of mur- 
der the mob proceeded to the treasury, which they forced 
open by setting lire to the gateway. The guard of sepoys, 
twenty-eight in number, were massacred, every human 
being in the house was murdered, treasure to the amount iThomfoa. 
of .£17,000 carried off, and the building set on fire and 
burnt to the ground.^ Emboldened by the impunity with 
which these crimes W'ere committed, the mob now gave 
full rein to their passions, burning houses, plundering is, so.' 
shops, and massacring men, women, and children in every 
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CHAP, part of the city indiscriminately ; and all this when 
five thousand British troops were in cantonments within 
half an hour’s march, not one of whom was ordered 
out to arrest the disorders ! The Affglians themselves 
admitted that a Iiiindrcd men, resolutely commanded, 
would have sufficed at the outset to crush the insurrec- 
tion. 1t 

Jill During this eventful day, big, as the event proved, with 
Inactivity the wliolc fate of the Affglianistan expedition, a brigade 
m‘^sof?hose of <troops, under General Shelton, was moved, with four 
mtommand guj^g, j„|.q ^|jq Bala-I lissar, hut the remainder of diQ 
troops. troops were kept in cantonments. No step was taken to 
send assistance to Sir Alexander Burncs or Captain 
Johnson ; and the only clFort attempted to check this 
revolt was by the Shah, who despatched a small body of 
troops, with two guns, against the insurgents, who were 
too weak to effect anything at the late period wlien tlicy 
were brought into action, and with difficulty effected 
their retreat with their guns. Brigadier Slielton in vain 
urged that not a moment should bo lost in acting vigor- 
ously against the enemy. Orders were sent to Cap- 
xov. 3. tain Trevor, who witli a regiment of sepoys lay at 
Coord Cabul, to advance to the capital, which he imme- 
diately did, and next day orders and counter-orders were 
’ but nothing was done. Major Griffiths also came 
mi‘- Kaye, ^^6 samo place, having bravely fought his w'ay 

m through several thousand insurgents ; yet nothing was 
\i. •254-‘255. attempted to avenge Burnes murder, or the outraged 
majesty of the British name.* The consequence was that 

* Xot only 1, but several other officers, liavo Bpoken to Affi'hans on tho 
subject ; there has never been a dissenting voice that, had a small x>arty gone 
into the town prior to the plunder of iny treasury and tho murder of Ihirnes, 
the insurrection would have been instantly cpiasbed. This was also tho opinion 
of Captain Trevor, at that time living in tlio town. Cfiptain Mackenzie lias 
given an eqtodly emphatic opinion to the same effect. Tho mob at first did 
‘ not exceed a hundred men — thirty only, in the first instance, wore sent to sur- 
round Burncs’ house. One and all of the Afighaiis declared that the slightest 
exhibition of energy on our part in tho first instance, more especially in rein- 
forcing my post and that of Trevor, would at once have decided tho Kuzil- 
bashes, and all over whom tliey possessed any influence, in our favour.’ — 
Johnson’s MS. Journal: Eyre’s Journal . .• Kaw. a. 1*7 m 
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the insurgents, emboldened by impunity, increased rapidly chap. 
in numbers, spread themselves out in every direction, 
occupied post after post as they were successively aban- 
doned by the British, and before nightfall on the second 
day the whole capital was in their possession. The only 
attempt made to impede them was with three companies 
and two guns, who were of course unable to effect any- 
thing. 

The extreme danger of the British position was now 
apparent to all, and Macnaghten, seriously alarmed, wrote Loss of tViO 
urgent letters both to Captain M'Grcgor to send up ^^rKort. 
Sale’s force from Jellalabad, and to Candahar to stop 
the return of the troops on their march to India tliroiigh 
that city, and send them back to liis relief But neither 
of these succours could be expected for some weeks, and 
meanwhile the danger was pressing, and such as could 
only be met by instant and decisive measures. The ar- 
tillery, always weak, and inr.dequate to the wants of the 
troops, was divided between the cantonments and the 
Bala-Ilissar, so that neither had an adequate amount of 
that necessary arm. The Commissariat Fort, as already 
mentioned, was situated outside both the Bala-Hissar 
and the cantonments, and though it contained the whole 
provisions and stores of the army, it had no guns, and 
was garrisoned only by eighty sepoys, under Ensign • 
Warren. Between this fort and the cantonments was 
another fort, called the Shereef’s Fort, which commanded 
the passage between the two. General Elphinstone had 
on the preceding day proposed to occupy this fort with 
his own troops, but Macnaghten opposed it, declaring it 
would bo impolitic to do so. The consequence was, it 
w’as occupied by the enemy, whose marksmen swarmed 
around it in every direction, and kept up from behind 
the stone enclosure which surrounded it a deadly fire 
upon any reinforcements sent out to support B'arren's 
little party in the Commissariat Fort. In vain that 
officer sent message after message to Elphinstone to an- 
tiniincfi that he was hard pressed, and if not relieved 
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CHAP. \FOuld either perish or be obliged to evacuate his post. 
— With characteristic indecision, the old General listened 
everything but did nothing ; orders 'were repeatedly 
given and countermanded for the march of a detachment 
to reinforce Warren; and at length Captain Boyd, of the 
commissariat, obtained an order for the troops destined 
to that service to march at two in the morning. But it 
was again delayed till daybreak, when it was too late. 
The little garrison, seeing no prospect of relief, had 
escaped by working a hole from the interior of the fort, 
with tools sent tlie preceding night, intended to facilitate 
, Eiphin- the withdrawal of the stores. All the magazines, in- 
poT'n^v the whole Supplies for the army, with the excep- 

Kaye^li' another in a still more exposed situation, to be 

li!), 33; ■ immediately noticed, fell into the enemy’s hands, among 
vi!°258-!260. wliom this casy and unlooked-for advantage excited un- 
bounded confidence and enthusiasm.^ 

This disaster was immediately followed by another 
Furtiier hardly less serious. In May 1841, 17,000 maunds of 
8tOTe”. ottah or ground wheat, in general use in the country, 
had been stored by Captain Johnson in the Bala-Hissar 
for the use of the Shah’s troops ; but Macnaghten, in 
spite of that officer’s remonstrances, insisted on its being 
removed, and placed in some camel-sheds on the outskirts 
. of the city, where it was almost entirely undefended. 
Early on the morning of the 2d November, this import- 
ant post was attacked by a large body of insurgents. 
Captain Mackenzie was in charge of it, with a small 
garrison, encumbered with women and children. He 
made a noble defence, and held the fort till his men had 
J ournal : “ expended every cartridge in defending it. In vain rein- 
forcements or succour of some sort were urgently applied 
3 :f 34 *’ i every eye was turned towards the canton- 

nm- ment, looking for the glittering bayonets through the 

relief, although even a 
vi.256, 257. trifling demonstration from headquarters would have 
turned the scale in their favour, and brought the whole 
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Kuzilbashes to their side. At length, after having chap. 
defended the fort for two entire days, and fired away his 
last cartridge, Mackenzie, finding that no succour was to 
bo sent to him, yielded to the entreaties of his men, who 
prayed to be led against the enemy, and with heroic 
valour cut his way through them back to the cantonments. 

The fort itself, with the whole grain it contained, fell 
into the enemy’s hands. 

The loss of these two forts, w'ith the whole magazines 
and commissariat stores of the army, was decisive of the Fatal ei- 
fate of the campaign, not only from the starvation which these losses, 
it brought home to the door of the British forces, but 
from the depression which it produced among our men, 
and the corresponding exaltation which it induced in the 
enemy. Every man on both sides now saw that the 
maintenance of the capital through the winter by the in- 
vaders was impossible, for they had lost their whole sup- 
plies and magazines, and it was out of the question to 
think of forming others, with the ground covered with 
snow, and every village in the hands of hostile multitudes, 
with weapons which they knew well how to use in their 
hands. Reinforcements from India were only likely to 
augment the danger, even supposing they could make their 
way through the terrible defiles and insurgent population 
of Alfghauistan, for they would only augment the number 
of useless mouths in the garrison. The knowledge of 
these circumstances excited the utmost indignation and 
despondency in the British forces, and in a similar degree 
excited and encouraged the AflPghans. The charm of 
Britisli invincibility was broken. The intelligence of the 
capture of the Commissariat Fort spread like wildfire, and 
brought thousands upon thousands into the scene of con- 
quest, to share in the plunder of the Christian dogs. The journtr,48, 
forts soon resembled so many ant-hills, where multitudes 
were swarming, every one carrying off some part of the 
spoil and all this within four hundred yards of a forti- vi. 267-259. 
fied cantonment, where five thousand British troops, in 

VOL. VI. 2s*- 
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indignant silence and constrained inactivity, were witnesses 
of the disgraceful scene ! 

At length the loud clamour of bravo men, restrained by 
incapacity and irresolution in their chiefs from doing what 
their own courage prompted, became so violent that it 
was resolved to attempt something. On the 6th a storm- 
ing party, consisting of one company of the 44th and 
two sepoy regiments, was told off to assault Mahoinincd 
Shereefs Fort, the possession of tvhich by the enemy had 
told so severely upon us in the j)reccding days, and it 
was carried with a vigour worthy of British troops. En- 
sign llabau, uho commanded the forlorn hope, was killed 
as ho planted the 'colours on the breach. A variety of 
desultory actions ensued, in which the British were so 
successful, that it was evident, if they had been directed 
with ordinary capacity and resolution, a general battle 
might have been brought on, and the enemy totally de- 
feated. At the same time, the activity and intelligence of 
the commissariat otlicers. Captains Boyd and Johnson, 
procured supplies from the neighbouring villages ; and the 
troops having been put on half rations, the difficulty of 
subsistence, which at the moment was the most pressing, 
was surmounted. But General Elphinstone apprehended 
an equally serious want, which was that of ammunition ; 
and such was his alarm, that on the same day he wrote 
to Sir William Macuaghten, recommending a capitula- 
tion.^" In point of fact, the event proved that there was 
ammunition in abundance for two months’ consumption. 
Plans were submitted to the General for recapturing the 


• ' Wf h;ivc tca)f>^>nirily. nml I hojM? |>oniiiincnl)y, gotovfli* the of 

proviijnuin^'. Our next cunHitlcration w Eintuuriition, and it m a very tioriouii 
md awful one Wo b,nro cxj;ren«l»*<J a great «)tiaiitUy, and thcrefuro it hocomt^ 
worthy of on your part how df'^irablt; it w tbat our 0|[>orttti(Uiii idiauM 

DOt be pro true Uni hr anytluiig i« that might toud to a ootUinuatioo of 

Uie pre$teot ottbmi^n. Jhj not wupiiomt from tim that I wiaIi to tvcom* 
mend or am humiliating tonni, or mich m would roflrH diagnuio on 

but fart of amnituistioii tnuat not iotii afgbiof. Our oukd in not ytt 
draprraU!. I do not tnoaa to Impraaa that, but it miiat ho b«»mo in mind UiMit it 
faat*’— Oa^iaHAuKtriiiaatoM to Sm W. VlAvsAQurtit, Novrmt>or6, 
VhV\ •, Kava, u. 
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Commissariat Fort, but he could not be prevailed on to chap. 

adopt any of them. He was evidently desperate, and 

tliought only of arranging a capitulation. Attempts ’***' 
were made to buy off the rebel chiefs; but though 500,000 
rupees (£ 50 , 000 ) was offered, nothing effective was done ; 
and it had become evident that matters had come to 
that pass, that it was by iron, not gold, that deliverance 
could alone be looked for. 

The extremely debilitated state of General Elphinstone’s 
health rendered it absolutely necessary that he should Jeaiou^y^ j 
have a coadjutor of younger years and greater vigour, 
and Brigadier Shelton was sent from the Bala-Hissar, 
with a gun and a regiment of the Shah’s troops, for that 
purpose, into the cantonments. 1 1 is arrival was hailed 
with Joy by the troops, who regarded him as a deliverer, 
lie did not possess popular manners, and it was soon 
painfully appjircnt that no cordial co-operation between 
lunj and General Elphinstonc was to be expected ; but 
he was known to have manly (jualities and undoubted per- 
sonal courage. The great extent of the fortifications, the 
slender supplies of provisions, the desponding faces of 
officers and men around him, at once revealed the critical 
nature of their situation. They had only provisions for 
three days’ consumption in store, and the works required 
so large a force to guard them that few could be spared 
for external operations. Shelton endeavoured to correct 
what he conceived defective, and to put the cantonments 
in a better posture of defence ; but he was thwarted by 
the jealousy of Elphinstonc, who reminded him that he 
was the cominandcr-in-chicf, and complained that he did 
not receive from his brigadier that cordial co-operation 
which ho was entitled to have expected. Thus orders 
were given and countermanded ; plans were discussed. 
and their decision adjourned ; and it soon became too KTyTT" 
evident that Shelton’s arrival, by producing disunion in 
the military councils, would render the position of the 
troops, if possible, worse than it had been before.* 
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cHAi’. Macnaghtcii, witli wliom every bold counsel from this 

. time forward originated, bad strongly urged an atluek on 

the Ricka-bashee Fort, situated at the nortli-t asteni angle 
110 . . 

Storming of of the cantonments, and from which the walls were coju- 

manded, and he had even taken upon himscll the whole 
at. responsibility of the undertaking. Flphinstoue at last 
consented, and two thousand men were put under Shelton’s 
command for the assault. Jhjt before the orders to move 
forward were given, Elphinstone’s old irresolution returned, 
and the expedition vas delayed. It was undertaken 
next day ; but by that time tho fort had been much 
.strengthened, and the Aifghans were as much elated as 
the British were dispirited by the delay. Two .European 
companies of the 44th, and four native companies, were 
told oft' for the assault, under the command of Colonel 
Mackrell, who led the storm in the most gallant manner. 
Colonel Mackrell and Lieutenant Bird, of the Shah’s 6th 
infantry, forced their way into the fort, and already the 
shout of victory was heard within its walls, when the col- 
umn of sepoys, advancing in double-quick time in support, 
being charged in Hank by a body of Alfghan horse, took 
to flight, drawing a large part of the stormers, both Euro- 
pean and native, after them. They were rallied by 
Shelton, who evinced in that trying moment the courage 
of a hero, and again brought up to the assault. A second 
time they were charged in flank, and fled ; again they 
were rallied and brought back to the attack by Shelton. 
Meantime the brave men, a mere handful in number, who 
had forced their way with Mackrell and Bird into the 
fort, being unsupported, were beset by a crowd of Afighans 
who had fled on the first storm, but now, seeing the repulse 
jouSt C 7 , of the column in support, returned with loud Shouts to tho 
toli’s^stlte- attack. Mackrell fell mortally wounded, after defending 
himself with undaunted courage. Bird, with two sepoys, 
^^jThora- sought refuge in a stable, the door of which they barri- 
•iuJ. ■ “ caded, and before they were relieved had slain thirty of 
the enemy with their own hands. ^ At length the fort was 
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curried by Shelton at the head of the support, and the chap. 
gallant three liberated from their perilous prison.* 

On the fall of the Ricku-ba.shec Fort, several smaller 
ones in the vicinity were al)andoncd by the enemy, in one Hchtilt.s of 
of which a considerable supply of grain was found. Shel- ' 

ton followed the enemy, who showed themselves in some 
force on the hills ; but the horse-artillery opened on them 
with such eft'cct that they retired into the city. Al- 
though the capture of the fort was checkered by disaster, 
and far from being creditable to the arrangements of the 
generals-in-chief, who, with a large force of cavalry in 
the cantonments, bad allowed the storming columns to 
be charged in flank by the AflTghan horse, yet its ulti- 
mate success was eminently favourable t<jr the British arms.. 

The envoy declared it had averted the necessity of an in- 
glorious retreat. Tlicrc can be no doubt that, had it been 
vigorously followed up, it promised the most auspicious 
results. For several days after it the Alfghans desisted 
from their attacks ; they were obviously checked in their 
career. The conimi.«.saries, whose activity was above all 
praise, turneil tiie breathing-time to good account in the 
purcha.se and securing of provisions. The villagers, re- 1 
lieved from their ap[)rehonsion.'<, began to bring supplies 
freely into the camp ; and the envoy, seeing the ™ilitary 
commander hopeless of e.\trication from the surrounding 
dilficulties by honourable means, renewed his etlbrtstosow jiumii. 
dissension among the chiefs by profuse otfers of money.^ 

But this lull was of short duration. The Aflghans, 
seeing that tim success of tlic Idth was not followed up, AfUons on 
again showed themselves a few days after in great force 
on the heights overlooking the camp, and began to can- 
nonade the cantonments. With the utmost difficulty 
Macnaghten persuaded the General to send out a force 

* Such was tUo panic occasionovl by the Alfghaii charge, oven niuoug tho 
Kuroi. jtm troops,’ that when Migor Scott of tho 44 th called on volunteers to 
follow him, only ono man answered the appeal. His name was Stuart, and he 
was most deservedly made a scigcout on tho request of Sir W. Macnaghten.’* 
—Thornton, vi. 265. 
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CHAP, to dislodge them, «nd this was done only by his taking 
- ujmn himself the whole responsibility of the measure. A 
strong detachment of foot and horse, embracing six com- 
panies of the 44th with two guns, was sent out under 
Brigadier Shelton, and it advanced to the attack with 
great vigour and intrepidity. But again the AfFghan 
horse charged them in flank ; the assailed British tired 
■ wildly and without aim, chiefly in the air, and the enemy’s 
cavalry went clean through them from side to side. But 
the check was only momentary. The British troops re- 
formed at the foot of the hill ; Eyre’s guns were brought 
to bear upon the enemy, and by a gallant charge of 
Anderson's horse 'cp the slope, the enemy were beaten 
> i.ady back and the guns taken. Macnaghten despatched the 
nil- Fvres ’^^ost urgcut ovdovs to coiupletc the triumph of the day 
jouniai, i^y briugiug botli guns into the cantonments, but one 
iV ' f!’ could be got off. The other was e.xposed to so 
VI. -.’iN'-dos. heavy a fire from the AlFghan marksmen, that it was 
found impossible to bring it away.^ 

This success again rendered the enemy quiet for some 
Macnagli- days ; and Macnaghten took advantage of it to send the 
troops from most urgcut Icttcrs, both to M ‘Gregor, the political agent 
mdcandl at Jellalabad, and to liawlinson at Candahar, to send 
iTJ’n^'^t. fkeir whole disposable forces up to the relief of the troops 
BOW besieged in the capital.* These able oflicers w'ere 
placed in a situation of great difficulty by these requisi- 
tions, On the one hand, the envoy at Cabul was their 
superior officer, whose orders they were bound to obey ; 
and the very existence of the troops in the capital 
might depend on succours being instantly sent forward 
to their relief. On the other hand, the state of aft'airs 
at Cabul seemed so desperate, from the destruction of 

* Our situation is a very precarious one, but with your assistance wo should 
do well ; and you must render it to us, if you have any regard for our lives, or 
for the honour of our country. Wo may bo said to bo in a state of siege, and 
had wo not made two desperate sallies, we should ore now have been annihi- 
lated. Wo have provisions for only ten days, but when you arrive wo shall 
be able to command the resources of the country.”— Macnaouten to McGregor, 
November 14, 1841 \ Kaye, iL 83, 
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the commissamt stores and the scanty supplies of the c^p. 
garrison, that it appeared to be running into cer^n 
destruction to bring up any additional mouths to sharb 
them. After much and anxious deliberation, M'Gregor 
and Sale resolved to disobey the order, and retain their 
troops at Jellalabad; and although llawlinson and 
Nott despatched a force from Candahar, yet it re- 
turned to that capital, after having proceeded a few 
marches towards Cabul, upon finding the draught-cattle 
perishing by the way. It is impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty wliether or not Nott and Sale 
did right in taking upon themselves the responsibility of 
disobeying their orders, for disaster stared them ih the 
face whatever they did. On the one hand, going for- 
ward to Cabul seemed only swelling the array of Affghan 
captives or victims, and depriving the British Government 
of tlie chief forces on which they could rely to preserve 
any part of their dominion in Affghanistan ; on the 
other, to disobey the order was to leave the troops in the 
capital, to their fate, virtually abandon Shah Soojah to 
the vengeance of his rebellious subjects, and relinquish 
the whole objects for which the e.xpedition had been 
undertaken. In so diflScult a matter, and when only a 
choice of evils remained to the British officers, history 
cannot pass sentence one way or the other upon those 
exposed to the crisis. But in justice to Macnaghten 
and Elphinstone, it must be added that the non-arrival 
of the troops on which they relied from Jellalabad and 
Candahar, aggravated the dangers of their position at 63,'73. 
Cabul in a most material degree for possibly, if they 

* ‘‘I have written to you daily, pointing out our precarious state, and urging 
you to return here, with Sale’s brigade, with all possible expedition. Geueiiil 
Elphinstone has done the same ; and wo now Icani. to our utter dismay, that 
you have proceeded to Jellalabad. Our situation is a desperate one, if you do 
not immediately return to our relief ; aud I beg that you will do so without a 
moment’s delay. \N^o have been now besieged for fourteen days, and without 
your ussistance are utterly unable to carry on any offensive operations. You 
con easily make Cabul iu eight marches, and as the Qhikyes ore here, you 
would not have many enemies to contend with.” — Sir W. MACNAOUTBSi to 
Captain M'Greoob, Cabul, 17th November 1841 ; Kate, ii. 73. 
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,<^P. bfMl ,oome up, the Uockade of the canioiiiD0iit8 might 
hare been raised, prorisiona obtained, as before the siege 
***** ookmenced, from the surrounding country, the enemy 
defeated in the field, and the whole disasters of the cam- 
paign avoided. 

While disaster was thus closing its iron net round the 
©“‘"ction British forces in the capital, calamities of a still more 
Ohoorka seHous kind had befallen the British forces in other 
thl'Kohis^^" quarters. On the 15th November, Major Pottinger and 
Nov. ly. Lieutenant 1 laugh ton came in wounded from Charckar, 
and reported that the gallant Ghoorka regiment had 
been annihilated. This noble corps, .second to n(>iie 
in the East in valour and fidelity, bad been placed 
in some fortified barracks at Charckar, the defences of 
which were only in course of construction, when the 
insurrection broke out, and they were immediately sur- 
* rounded by several thousand armed men, whose hostile 

intentions, notwithstanding loud professions of fidelity 
and friendship, were soon too apparent. M ith charac- 
teristic treachery, the chiefs invited I’ottingcr, the politi- 
cal agent, and Rattray, who commanded a party in the 
neighbourhood, to a conference, at which the latter was 
basely assassinated, and from which the former with 
difficulty escaped with his life. The Afi’ghans now threw 
off the mask, and closely invested the fortified barracks. 
So numerous were the enemy’s forces, that Ilavildar 
Mootre Ram, of the Ghoorka regiment, who escaped 
Nov. 3. from the attack, said, “ there were whole acres of gleam- 
ing swords moving towards us.” Pottiugcr, throwing oft', 
on the approach of danger, his political character, took 
charge, as at the siege of Herat, of the guns ; and the 
Ghoorkas, supported by the fire of his artillery, made a 
heroic defence against repeated assaults by an enemy five 
times their number. Night found them still in possession 
of their position ; but next day the garrison of a castle 
in the neighbourhood, which commanded the barracks, 
was betrayed into surrendering, and the balls from it 
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began to shower down on the position. Soon it wm dfii>^ . 

corered that tbe;^ had a wdne enemy to contend witht^n 

even the matehlocks of tlie Affghan8,for there was hb watek ■ 
for the garrison. Every effort made to obtain a supply 
of this necessary element failed ; and at length the suffer- 
ings of the men became so intolerable that they sallied out 
and found death from the Affghan marksmen, in the fran- 
tic desire to obtain a few drops of the precious fluid from 
a spring which gushed from a neighbouring rock. The 
lips of the men became swollen and bloody ; their tongues 
clove to tlie roofs of their mouths. Seeing destruction 
inevitable if they remained where they were, and disdain- 
ing, even in sucli desperate circumsiances, to surrelidcr, 
Pottingerand llaughton resolved on a desperate attempt 
to cut their way through the enemy. They put them- 
selves, accordingly, at the head of two hundred men, all 
wlio reniained of the regiment, and by almost superhuman 
eflbrts succeeded in forcing tlicir way through. But num- 
bers fell in the desperate attempt ; still more perished 
of tldrst on the way, or sunk under tlie balls or knives of 
the AiFghans who crowded round the retreating column, 
l^ottingcr and llaughton alone, with a single sepoy, half 
dead with wounds and fatigue, but unsubdued, reached 
the cantonments at Cabul to tell the dismal tale. The 

VI, 

whole remainder of the regiment, after struggling to the 
last M’ith devoted valour under its worthy leaders, Ensign ulTsu’. 
Rose and Dr Grant, perished.^ 

The only course which, amidst such accumulating 
difficulties, presented a chance even of escape to the Arguments 
British at Cabul, after it was ascertained that no rein- 
forcemeuts were to be looked for either from Jellalabad 
or Candahar, was to move the whole forces, and all the 
provisions that could be got together, at once into the 
Bala-llissar, where they would, in the mean time, have 
been free from molestation, and they might have secui-ely 
sallied out in large bodies, and obtained supplies from 
the adjoining country. Shah Soojah favoured this move-. 
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CHAP, ment, and the engineers had earnestly counselled it from 
the very commencement of the insurrection. Shelton, 
however, opposed it in the most vehement manner, as 
dangerous, discreditable, and likely to be attended with a 
great loss. Elphinstone had scarcely any opinion on tho 
subject ; Macnaghten unfortunately yielded to Sh^ton’s 
arguments, and the removal of the force to the Bala- 
Hissar was given up. Yet it presented a very fair, and 
the sole chance of escape from disaster ; for what bad 
rendered the sallies from the cantonments hitherto so 
unfortunate was, that they were of such extent that, from 
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the number required for their defence, few only could be 
spared for external operations ; whereas, as the troops 
would have been safe in the citadel, a much greater and 
more imposing force might have been spared for external 
foraging attacks. And if all the useless mouths had 
been removed from the llala-Hissar, there were provisions 
in it enough to have served the whole fighting men in it 
and the cantonments till spring.* 

It being determined not to retire to tho Bala-1 lissar, 
nothing remained but to open negotiations for a capitu- 
. lation with the enemy. The military authorities inces- 
santly represented to the envoy “ the distressed state of 
the troops and cattle from want of provisions, and the 
hopelessness of further resistance.” These representations, 
coupled with the non-arrival of the expected reinforce- 
ments from J ellalabad and Candahar, and the addition of 


the Afghans under Akbar Khan, who had destroyed the 
Ghoorka regiment, to the besieging force, rendered it but 
too plain that this must be the ultimate issue of the strug- 
gle. Correspondence, accordingly, passed between the 
envoy and General Elphinstone on the subject ; but before 
it could be brought to a point, an action, one of the most 
disastrous ever sustained by the British army, was fought. 
Notwithstanding the blockade, the commissaries, owing to 
the indefatigable activity of Captain Johnson, had hither- 
to daily drawn supplies of grain from the village of Beh- 
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Meru ; and the enemy, seeing this, planted troops upon chap. 
the adjacent hills to prevent its continuance. Upon this, - - 

Macnaghten urged an immediate attack, to dispossess 
them of this commanding position ; and although Shelton 
strongly represented the hazard of such a step in the fa- 
tigued and disheartened state of the men, it was finally , 
determined that it should take place. A feeble attempt 
to dislodge the enemy having failed on the 22d, prepara- ^ 
tions on a large scale were made for renewing the attack ii.84, 
at daybreak on the following morning.^ 

The attack took place, accordingly, at the hour fixed on, 
and at first with unlooked-for success. The force consisted Action'on 
of seventeen companies, of whom five were Europeans 
the 44th ; three squadrons of native horse, a hundred sap- 
pers, and one gun. Why one only was taken when there 
were plenty in the cantonments, and an order of Lord 
Hastings forbade less than tivo guns ever to be taken 
out on any occasion, is one of the mysteries of that un- 
happy day which will probably never be cleared up. The 
single gun, however, did good service ; sending a shower of 
grape at daylight into the village, it caused a panic among 
the enemy in it, which led the greater part of them to 
abandon it. Advantage, however, was not taken of the 
surprise to storm the village, part of which remained in the 
enemy’s hands ; and soon crowds of Alfghans, on the alarm 
being spread, came pouring out of the city to give the 
Fcringhecs battle. Shelton, seeing his force, which did not 
exceed fourteen hundred men, greatly outnumbered, drew 
them up in two squares on the brow of the hill, with 
the gun in front and the cavalry in rear. The gun was 
splendidly worked, and for a time did terrible execution 
in the crowded masses of the Alfghans ; but from being 
so often fired, it became so heated in the rent that it 
could not at length be used. Nothing remained then but 
the muskets of the men to reply to the matchlocks of the 
Affghans *, and it was soon found that they would not 
carry so far as the long guns of the enemy. Securely 
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posted^at a instance, where the infantry’e bidls wold not 
reach them, the Affghans, second to none in the world as 
marksmen, sent in a destructive firo into our squares, ou 
which, as on the Russian masses afterwards atinkermann, 
every shot took effect. Their ammunition failed, and 
Shelton, whose courage never failed him in danger, in 
vain called on his men to use their bayonets. Not a 
musket was brought down to the charge, even in the 
English companies ; and so comi)letely were the troops 
depressed, tliat when the Allghans, in bravado, planted a 
standard within thirty yards of tlie Itritish ranks, not. a 
man would advance to take it. In vain the officers nobiy 
stood in front, and iii- default of ammunition liurled stones 
at the enemy ; the sepoys would not move. Seeing their 
advantage, the Atlghans made a sudden rush ou the 
column, and surrounded the gun. The gunners fought 
with desperate resolution, and were cut down at their 
post. Lieutenant Laing fell dead as he was waving his 
-3 sword over the gun ; Captain M'Intosli sliared tl»o same 
fate. The gun was abandoned, ami tlie infantry retired; 
but being rallied by Shelton, they charged witii the bay- 
onet, drove the enemy back in confusion, and retook it, and 
at the same time Abdoollah Khan, tlicir leader, fell.' 

The crisis of the day had now arrived, and if Elphiu- 
stone had sent a body of troops out of tlie cantonmcjits 
to pursue the Hying enemy, all might have been restored, 
and a glorious victory gained. Tlic envoy warmly urged 
such a step upon General I'llpbinstone, but be said it was 
a wild scheme, and negatived the proposal. Fresh horses, 
however, and a new limber, were sent out for the gun, 
which was soon in full activity, and playing with great 
effect upon the enemy, liut fresh multitudes issued from 
the city, and again it was found that the British musket 
was no match at a long range for the Atfghan jezails. 
The troops fell fast under the deadly storm, and yet they 
were so demoralised that nothing could induce them to 
advance and close with the enemy. At this moment, when 
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the officers were neerif ail killed orvoanded, inid'l^hcliih 
had 6ro balls in his clothes, a party of Affghans irho bed . 
crawled np a gorge unseen started up and poured in a 
fire on the British flank. In an instant a panic seized 
the whole force ; horse and foot rushed precipitately 
down the hill, closely followed by the Alfghan cavalry, 
which thundered in close pureuit. The gunners alone 
nobly sustained the honour of the British name. Intent 
only on the preservation of their gun, they dashed down 
the hill into the midst of the cnenjy’s cavalry, and had 
nearly got through ; but they were all killed or wounded, ' KTr*-. 
and the gun fell a second time into the enemy’s hands, i-jaXsi: 
All order was now lost : Europeans and Asiatics, infan- * 

try and cavalry, rushed in one confused mass into the 
cantonments ; and it was only in consequence of the f/y-.p*-’!*’ 
neglect of the Affghans, who retired, uttering shouts of 
triumpli, into the city, to follow up this advantage, that ms. 
the wliole cantonments did not fall into their hands.^ 

This disastrous defeat rendered it utterly hopeless to 
think of continuing the contest, and nothing remained 
but to arrange the best terms of capitulation that could the enemy, 
be obtained. The sick and wounded in the cantonments 
amounted already to seven hundred ; and such was the 
state of apathy and despair to which the troops were 
reduced, that all thought of external operations was of 
necessity abandoned. Removal to the Bala-IIissar, how- 
ever practicable at an earlier period, was not deemed pos- 
sible in the demoralised state of the army, though the 
King and Captain Couolly earnestly counselled it as the 
only means of safety even at the eleventh hour. The 
enemy had made pacific overtures, and Macnaghten, after 
obtaining from Elphinstone a written opinion that the 
position was no longer tenable, agreed to go into the pro- 
posal. The Aflgdians, however, insisted on a surrender 
at discretion. To this the envoy positively refused to 
submit. “Wo shall meet then,” said Sultan Mahommed 
Khan, who commanded the Afighaus, “ ou the field of 
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battle.** “At all events,” replied Macnagbten, “wc shall 
meet at the day of judgment.” And so the conference 
broke off : but during its brief continuance amicable re- 
lations had already sprung up between the opposite 
parties. The Affghans, fully armed, came round the can- 
tonments and gave vegetables to the soldiers of the 44th, 
■who went out unarmed among them, and shook hands with 
those with whom they had so recently been engaged in 
mortal strife.^ 

The immediate resumption of hostilities however was 
prevented, and the negotiations prolonged, by the arrival 
next day in the Affghan camp of Akbar Khan, a son of 
. Dost Mahommed, who was loss inclined than Sultan 
Mahommed to push matters to extremities. Ilis arrival 
as the representative of his father, the sovereign of their 
choice, was hailed with joy bv the Affghan chiefs, and 
the British deemed his presence a guarantee for the grant- 
ing of more favourable terms, as his father and brother 
were prisoners in the hands of the British. Ilis conduct 
was from the first distinguished by prudence and sagacity. 
Wisely resolving not to endanger the military advantages 
already gained by pushing a dc.speratc foe to extremities, 
he turned his whole attention to cutting off the supplies, 
and with such success that both the men and animals in 
the cantonments were reduced to the last extremities.'^ 
But meanwhile Abdoollah Khan and Mccr-Mu.ssidu, two 
of the chiefs most hostile to the British, died of their 
wounds, and the negotiation was resumed under such pro- 
mising auspices that Macnaghten wrote that their pros- 
pects were brightening, “ and if wc had only provisions, 
which with due exertions ought to be obtained, wc should 
be able to defy the v?hole of Affykanistau for any period.” 

* ** la tlic mean time our cattle have been Btarviug for Homo time paa^ not a 
blade of grasa, nor a particle onhrxmh nor grain procurable. The barloy in 
Store is served out as provisions to the camp-folio wcni, who yet half a f)Ound 
for their daify food. Our cattle arc subsisted on the twig9| branches, and bark 
of trees. Scarcely an animal fit to carry a load.*'— Caitain JoUNSOi(*s dourmtl 
MS. Kecords, Ut Decombor 1841." KaYS, il. 101. 
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On the other hand, General Elphinstone vrote to the cbap. 

envoy : “ Retread without terms is almost impossible ; 

few would reach Jcllalabad. The only alternative is to 
renew the negotiation. With provisions we might hold 
out, but without them I do not see what can be done, or 
how we are to avert starvation.” It was soon evident 
that the General's opinion was, as matters now stood, the 
better founded. On the 5th December the Affghans burnt, i)ec.5. 
in open day, a bridge, the sole means of retreat, which 
General Elphinstone had thrown across the Cabul river ; 
Mahommed Shereef’s Fort, the scene of such alternate 
victory and defeat, was abandoned next day, the moment Dec. «. 
the enemy showed themselves before it ; and the day after, Dec. 7 . 
the guard for the protection of the cantonment bazaar, 
which had hitherto been intrusted to the 44th regiment, , 
was withdrawn from them, and given to a sepoy regi- 
ment. So demoralised had even the European soldiers K»Te. u.’ 
become, from their long-continued sulFeriugs, that Lieut. 

Sturt, on being asked if the retaking of the Shereefs Fort 
was practicable and tenable, replied, “ Practicable if the 
men will fight; tenable if they don’t run away!” Gn 
the 8 th December, provisions, even on the most reduced 
scale, only remained for four days, and a capitulation had vi.'cbj. 
become a matter of absolute necessity,* 

Two days after, intelUgeucc was received of the bril- 
liant success of Sir K. Sale at Jcllalabad, which will be o»i.-tuu'- 
noticed in a succeeding chapter, but General Elphinstone \h«Ag^- 
held out no hopes to the envoy that it made any altera- 
tion in the posture of their affairs. The negotiation, 
accordingly, was resumed, and after ^ great many 
changes, a capitulation was finally agreed to, to the 
very last degree dishonourable to the British arras. 

By it, it was agreed that the British were to evacuate Dc«. lo. 
Afghanistan with all possible e.xpcdition, retiring by the 
way of Peshawur, and be treated with all honour, and 
receive every possible assistance in carriage and provi- 
sions on their march. On the troops reaching Peshawur, 
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Dost Mahoramcd and his family wore to be lostorod to 
Cabul, and iShali Soojali and his fainilji' return to India. 
Tlie AtFghans were to remain on terms of amity with 
the English, and contract no alliance with any (oreign 
power without their consent. The troops at (Ihuznce 
and Candahar were to retire by Cabul or ihe Holan 
Pass, and be provided with carriages and jiro\ision.s like 
those from Cabul. Tiie necessity of concluding this con- 
vention was thus set forth by the envoy, in a report left 
unfinished at his death : " The whole country had ri.sen 
in rebellion; our communications on all sides were cut 
off; almost every public officer, whether paid by ourselves 
or his majesty, had declared for the new governor ; and 
by faf the greater part even of his majesty’s domestic 
servants had deserted him. We liad .been fighting forty 
days against very superior numbers, under most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, with a deplorable loss of valuable 
lives ; and in a day or two we must have perished from 
hunger, to say nothing of the advanced season of the 
year and the e.vtremc cold, from the cflccts of which the 
native troops were suflering severely. 1 had been repeat- 
edly appri.scd by the military authorities that nothing 
could be done with our troop.s, and I regret to add that 
desertions to the enemy were becoming of frequent occur- 
rence among them. ’ ^ 

But however stern may have been the necessity under 
which this humiliating convention was concluded, and 
however favourable in appearance some of the terms 
agreed to, the British ere long received convincing proof 
that they woul^ not be observed by the savage and treach- 
erous enemy with whom they had to deal. On the 13th 
December, in pursuance of the treaty, the British troops, 
six hundred in number, evacuated the Bala-Hissar, leaving 
Shah Soojah and his native troops in it; and the moment 
they were out, the gates were closed, and the guns opened 
on the retiring columns without any distinction of friend or 
foe. The troops were obliged to halt on the ground before 
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thoj reached the caDtonments, and pass the night on the chap. 
snow during intense cold, without food, fire, or covering of 
any sort. Tiiey could do nothing but stand “or walk about, 
looking for ll>e rising of the morning star.” The Aff- 
ghan chiefs, instead of serving the men with provisions 
and carriages, as stipulated in the treaty, refused to give 
them any until the forts still held were surrendered. This 
was conceded, and on the 16th the Affghans were inow. le, 
pos.scssion of all the Briti.sh forts, and their colours 
waved on tlie ramparts. Still provisions came in very 
slowly, so that the men were literally “ living from hand 
to mouth,” and no carriages at all were sent. The very 
grain brought out by our own men from the Bala-Hissar, 
amounting to sixteen hundred maunds of wheat, was 
abandoned to a worthless rabble who pillaged and car* 
ried it off under the very eyes of our starving soldiers. 

Eveif after that, supplies were brought in very slowly and 
irregularly by the Albans ; and as carriages were wholly 
awanting, it was impossible to set out on the march. On 
the 18th, snow began to fall in great quantities, and be- dcc. is. 
fore evening was several inches deep ; while the Afighans, , .. 

growing hourly more insolent by the sight of our dis- 
tresses, now rose in their demands, and insisted on the laijThom- 
entirc surrender of their arms and guns by the famishing 
and half-frozen multitude.' 

On the 19th, intelligence was received of the return of 
M'Laren’s brigade to Candahar, which closed the door Secret ne- 
against all hope of succour from that quarter, to which the ^s^'w. 
envoy had clung with desperate tenacity, and orders were 
sent to the generals in command in that stallion and at Jel- 
lalabad to evacuate them without delay, in terms of the 
convention. Driven by so many untoward circumstances, 
Macnaghten now turned a willing ear to certain proposals 
made to him by some chiefs of the rival factions, by which 
he hoped to sow dissension among them, and possibly 
enable him to-shake himself loose of a treaty from which 
the AfiPghans had already openly receded. The proposal 

VOL. VI. 2 T ' 
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came from Akbar Khan, and was to the olFect that Amen 
Oollah Khan, one of tlic most powerful of the hostile 
chiefs, should be seized and imprisoned, the Jhila-llissar 
and ^lahoinmed Khan forts reoccupied by the Hritish 
troops, who were to hold them some montliH lonijcr, and 
then evacuate the country in a friemlly maniier ; that 
Shah Soojah was to retain the sovereignty, hut AkhiTr 
Khan to be declared his vizier, and receive a vi ry large 
gratuity in money. It Mas added, that for a reasonable 
sum the head of the hostile chief should be sent to Shah 
Soojah. Macnaghten replied to the last j)ropo.'<al in 
tcrrn.s worthy of a Itritish diplomatist, “ that it was 
neither his custom nor that of his country to give a price 
for blood ; ” but in the desperate condition of tho British 
army, the previous ones appeared well worthy of consider- 
ation, and a meeting to discuss them more fully was 
arranged with Akbar Khan to take place on the follow- 
ing day.i 

Macnaghten was not ignorant of the danger of attend- 
ing any conference M'ith such faithless and treachcrou.s 
parties as the Allghan chiefs ; but circumstances Avero so 
desperate that he clung to any ray of hope, however 
feeble ; and as he said him.sclf, “ death would be prefer- 
able to the life of an.xioty he had been leading for si.v 
Mceks j)ust.'' lie Mcnt, accordingly, to tho place ap- 
pointed, accompanied by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mac- 
kenzie, his confidential staff-oHiccrs ; and although M'arncd 
by tho latter that it was a plot, he persevered with de- 
voted courage, deeming it the only possible May of 
averting destruction from the army, dishonour from the 
country, lie merely left orders with Elphinstone to 
have two regiments and two guns got ready as quickly 
as possible to secure Mahoramed Khan’s fort, and left 
the General with some expressions of impatience at the 
remonstrances made against his imprudence. So im- 
pressed was Elphinstone with the idea that he was rush- 
ing on bis destruction, that he wrote him a letter after 
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lie left liiiti, entreating him to be cautious ; but it never chap. 
reached its destination. The parties met on a hillock near 
the hanks (jf the river, about six hundred yards from the 
cantonments. The linglish officers and Affghan chiefs ex-s 
changed .salutations, and Akbar Khan received with many 
thanks an Arab horse, which he ha<l greatly coveted, 
and expro'sed his griatitudc also for a pair of pistols he 
had been presented with on the jircccding day. It was 
tlien proposed that the whole party should dismount, 
which was accordingly done. Akbar Khan asked 
Macnaghten if he was ready to carry out the proposals 
of the preceding evening I “ Why not 'i ” said the latter. 

The Affghans by this time were clo.sing round the circle in 
great numbers, which Lawrence and Mackenzie observed, 
and requested they might be removed to a greater dis- 
tance, as the conference was a secret one. The chiefs then 
lashed out with their whips at the closing circle, and at 
the same time Akbar said it was of no consequence, as 
they were all in the secret, at the .'<amc time saying aloud, 

“ Seize I Seize ! ” Scarcely were the words uttered, when 
the envoy and whole party were violently seized from 
behind. The envov was dragtrod along bv Akbar him- 
self ; and as he struggled violently, the Afighan drew one 
of the jiistols with which he had been presented on the 
preceding day, and shot him through the back. A crowd 
of .\ilghans rushed in and completed his destruction with 
their knives, by which he was literally cut to pieces. His 
mangled remains were carried to the great bazaar, where 
they were shoum to admiring and applauding multitudes ; 
and his right hand u as cut off, and e.xhibitcd at a window. 

^ ^ Kave» n. 

Trevor was massac'red on tlic spot ; Lawrence and Mae- 
kenzic almost by a miracle reached Mahommed Khan's fort 
prisoners, but alive.^ 

Tn forming an opinion on this sad event, it is evident, ^ _ 
in the first place, that Akbar Khan and the Affghan Rottectious 
chiefs around him were guilty of the foulest and most e?en^!* 
abominable treachery in the murders which were com- 
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_L.“. . themselves had proposed, accompanied only hy IiLs .stall 
oflicers : no hostility on his part was either de'if»ned or 
possible ; the character of an ambassador is .sacred by the 
laws of all nations, even the most barbarous. .\t fir.st 
sight it seems that Macnaghten’s conduct was also open 
to exception in point of morality as well as prudence, 
because he went to the conference in order to arrange a 
plan for the seizure of the forts ceded by the treaty, and 
some of the chiefs at that time in dubious and insincere 
alliance with the British. But in answer to this, it must 
be recollected that the envoy stood in a very different 
situation from what he would have done had ho been 
dealing with European diplomatists, with whom perform- 
ance of engagements may generally be relied on. The 
Affghan chiefs had violated the treaty in every particu- 
lar ; rigidly exacting the perfortnance of their obligations 
by the British, they had scarcely performed one of the 
stipulations agreed to by themselves. Sir William Mac- 
naghten’s position was a desperate one ; he hazarded 
all upon a single throw, but that throw offered, in circum- 
stances otherwise hopeless, a fair chance of saving the 
army and the honour of the country. History cannot 
condemn him, if, dealing with an artful and treacherous 
enemy, with no other chance of escape for himself or his 
troops, he sought to circumvent him by his own method, 
and must applaud the magnanimity with which, even in 
the last extremity, he refused to stain his hands with 
blood, and freely offered his own life to a foe whose hos- 
tility he disdained to deprecate by the sacrifice of another. 
• So completely were the energies of the once brave and 
Fresh trea- powcrful British army paralysed by the disasters they 
oppos'd by’ had undergone, and their want of confidence in the chiefs 
Fottinger. |jy whom they were led, that even this terrible disaster 
could not rouse them from the state of despair and apathy 
in which they were plunged. The envoy,” says Kaye, 
“ had been hilled in broad day, and upon the open plain, 
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but not a pun was fired from the ramparts of the canton- chap. 
nicnts, not a company of troops sallied out to rescue or 
revenge. The body of the British minister was left to be 
hacked to pieces, and his mangled remains were paraded 
in barbarous triumph about the streets and bazaars of 
the city.” Eldrcd Pottingcr, whose heroism had saved 
Herat, and who had become political agent on Macnagh- 
ten’s death, in vain endeavoured to infuse into the other 
chiefs a portion of his own undaunted spirit. The day 
after the massacre the draft of a new treaty was sent in d«c. m. 
to General Elphiustone, substantially the same as the 
former one, but with this diflerence, that it was now pro- 
posed that “the guns, except six-ordnance stores, and 
muskets, in excess of these in use, shall be given up, and 
six hostages given for the safe return of Dost Mahomracd 
and his family.” Pottingcr strenuously opposed these 
conditions, and said that now was the time to fling them- 
selves into the Bala-Hissar, or fight their way down, 
sword in hand, to Jcllalabad. Letters were at the same 
time received from .Jcllalabad and Candahar, announcing 
the reinforcements which were on their way from India, 
and urging Elphiustone to hold out.'* But Shelton pro- , pottin- 
nounced the occupation of the Bala-llissar to be “imprac- 
ticablc and after making the most strenuous resistance, 
Pottingcr was obliged to give in, and agree to the terms ^i. •-’yr cM*. 
proposed.* 

When the guns came to be given up, the agony of their 

*“ Tlio Geiicnil, from lii» illuoss. wua incapable of making up his mind ; and 
tlio coubtiuit as.‘>ortioii of the iiupo«!^ibility by his bccouj iu couHuautJ, out- 
weighed the oiitrcalies of the envoy when alive, and uf uiiiie alter ; and a re- 
treat on Jcllalabad was the only thing they would hciir of. notwithstanding that 
I pointed out the very doubtful cluu'acter of any engagcniout wo might make ^ 
with the insurgents, the probability that they would not make it good, and 
begged that tliey would spare us the dishonour, and the Goveniment the loss, 
which any negotiation must entail. In a council of war held at the Geiierars 
house, Shelton, Auqiiestil, Chambers, Giunt, and IJellow present, eray one 
TotCii to the contrary —so, seeing I could do nothing, I consented. At the time 
wo had but two courses open to us, which, iu my opinion, promised a chance of 
saving our honour and part of the army *. on© was, to occupy the Bala-Hissar 
and hold it till spring — by tbisyvo should have hwl the best chance of success ; 
the otJicp was, to have abandoned our camp and baggage and encumbrances, 
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— the murmur was loud in the camp, that any attempt, 
m-x 

127. 


of the 
treaty. 
Jan. 1, 
1 ^ 42 . 


however desperate, should be risked, rather tlian submit 
Conclusion to such an indignity. But the chief saw no altcinativc, 
and all that Pottinger could do was to procrastinate, and 
give up the Shah’s cannon two at a time only to tho encray. 
At length, towever, the guns, muskets, waggons, and am- 
munition, except the six cannons reserved, were all given 
up, and the hostages put into the enemy's hands. The 
Affghans were very anxious to get sonie of the ladies and 
married men into their possession ; but this was posi- 
tively refused, and not farther insisted on at that time. 
On the 2J)th December such of the sick and wounded 
as could not bear the journey down were sent into the 
city, and every preparation made for the march which cir- 
cumstances would admit. But these circumstancc.s were 
wretched in the extreme, and indicated too surely the fiite 
which awaited the attempt. The Ail’ghans, hovering 
round tlic walls, insulted the British at their very gates, 
interrupted the supplies obtained with such difliculty by 
the commissariat, and assaulted the drivers. Already it 
was evident that no reliance whatever could be placed on 
the promise to furnish provisions to the troops on the 
march, and that the army would set out into a snowy 
wilderness of mountains without either ammunition, food, 
tents, or carriage. When these acts of depredation were 
nwlkave complained of to the chiefs, they coolly answered that 
they could not prevent them, and that the British should 
themselves fire on the wretches concerned ; but this was 
deemed too hazardous, as tending directly to a renewal of 
hostilities.^ 

At length, on Gth January, the march commenced, un- 
der circumstances of depression unparalleled in the aunals 
of mankind ; for when the French set out from Moscow, 


•* Johnj*oii*3 

Journal, 


Journal, 
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and forced our way down. This was perilous, but practicable. However, I could 
not persuade them to sacrifice baggage, and that was eventually one of the cluof 
causes of our disasters.'* — Major PoTTUfOER to Captain M'Gueoou; MtS. ife- 
cerds, Kate, ii. 179. 
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their army, ;) 0,000 strong, and with all their guns and am- chap. 
munition cmnpletc, was, comparatively speaking, in a pros- 
porous condition. The situation of the troops is thus de- 
scribed in the eloquent words of an eyewitness : “ At commroce- 
length the fatal morning dawned which was to witness the 
departure of the Cabul force from the cantonments in which > 
it had sustained a two months’ siege, to encounter the mise- 
ries of a winter march through a country of perhaps unpa- 
ralled difficulty, where every mountain defile, if obstinately 
defended by a determined enemy, must inevitably prove 
the grave of hundreds. Dreary, incleed, was the scene 
over which, with drooping spirits and dismal forebodings, 
wo had to bend our unwilling steps.- Deep snow covered 
every inch of mountain and plain with one unspotted 
sheet of dazzling white ; and so intensely bitter was the 
cold, as to penetrate and defy the defences of the warmest 
clothing. Sad and sutl'ering is.sued from the British can- 
tonments a confused mass of Europeans and Asiatics, a 
mingled crowd of combatants and non-combatants, of men 
of various climc.s and complexion and habits — part of 
them peculiarly unfitted to endure the hardships of a 
rigorous climate, and many of a sex and tender age which 
in general exempts them from such scenes of liorror. ’ 

The number of the crowd was large — 4r)UU fighting men, 
of whom 700 were Europeans, with six guns and three 
mountain-train pieces, and upwards of 12,000 camp-fol- 
lowers. The advance began to issue from the cantonments 
at nine in the morning, and from that time till dark the 
huge and motley crowd continued to pour out of the gates, 
which were immediately occupied by a crowd of fanatical 
Affghans, who rent the air with their exulting cries, and* 
fired without scruple on the retiring troops, by which fifty 
men were killed. When the cantonments were cleared, all 
order was lost, and troops, and camp-followers, and liorses, 
and foot-soldiers, baggage, public and private, becaaie in- 
volved in one inextricable confusion. The shadows of night 
overtook the huge multitude while still pushing their 
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^XL**‘ course ; but the cold surface of the suov reflected 

— the glow of light from the flames of the British i csideiicy, 

and other buildings, to which the Allglians had applied the 
torch the momctit they were evacuated by our troops. 
Journal*. Wcai'y aud desperate, the men lay down on tlie snow 
Kavffi!.' " ithout cither food, lire, or covering ; and greai nund)cr3 
were frozen to death before the first rays ol tlic sun 
gilded the summits of the mountains."' 

Disastrous as were tlie circumstances under wliicli tliis 
increa-ing terrible uiarch commenced, they were much aL'iiravated on 

horrors ot v i 

march, tiic succecduig dav. All order was lost — not a sem- 
blance even of military array was kept up save with the 
rearguard ; while numbers of Aflghans, evidently moving 
parallel to the retreating multitude, showed themselves 
on the heights above, and, in open defiance of the capitu- 
lation, commenced a fire upon them. They even attacked 
the rear-guard, and after a violent struggle took the moun- 
tain-guns, which, though immediately retaken by Lieute- 
nant White, could not be brouglit away, and were spiked 
amidst the gleaming sabres of the enemy, “ Two other 
guns were soon after abandoned, as the horses were un- 
able to drag them through the snow. Although at night- 
fall they had only accomplished si.v miles of their weari- 
some journey, the road wa.s covered with dying wretches 
perishing under the intolerable cold. The sepoys, patient 
aud resigned, sunk on the line of march, awaiting death. 
Hor.ses, ponies, baggage - waggons, camp - followers, and 
soldiers were confusedly huddled, while over the dense 
mass the jezails of the Allghaus, posted on the rocks 
and heights above, sent a storm of balls, every one of 
which took effect among the multitude. The enemy 
severely pressed on our rear the four remainiug guns, 
which fell into their hands. The soldiers, weary, starv- 
2 ing, and frost-bitten, could no longer make any rcsist- 
There was no hope but in the fidelity of Zemaun 
vi.^5,M6. Khan, who had always been true to us, and had now ar- 
rived on the spot ; but although he had exerted himself to 
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procure supplies, scarcely any were got. Meanwhile the chap. 
attacks of tins AlFghans continued without intermission.” 

The arm} was in this dreadful state when it arrived at 
tlic entrance of the Coord Cabul defile. It is five miles in pa,Igl\f 
length, and bounded on either side with steep overhang- cLluidefiie, 
ing mountains. It is so narrow, the sun never penetrates its 
gloomy jaw-i ; there is barely room for a rugged road or 
horse-track between the torrent and the precipices. The 
stream dashes down the whole way with inconceivable im- 
petuosity, and requires to be cimscd eight-and-twenty 
times in the course of the descent. To add to the horrors of 
this defile, the frost had covered the road and edges of the 
torrent with a coating of ice, on which the beasts of bur- 
den could find no secure footing, and in attempting to pass 
which great numbers slipped, fell into the water, andvere 
swept down by its resistless rush. The heights above were 
crowded with Affghans, who, securely posted on the sum- 
mits of precipices inaccessible from the bottom of the ra- 
vine, kept up an incessant fire on the confused and trem- 
bling multitude which was struggling through the defile 
beneath. All order was soon lost, if any still remained, 
llaggage, ammunition, property, public and private, were 
abandoned at every step, and so complete was the para- 
lysis, ^at the sepoys allowed their muskets to be taken out 
of thmr hands without attempting any resistance. The 
massacre was terrible in this frightful defile. Three . 
thousand perished under the balls or knives of the Aff- 
ghans ; and in flic mid.st of the confusion of this scene 
carnage, the English ladies, who accompanied the columns 
on horseback, often strained their eyes in vain to tlescry --^i’ 
their children, lost in the horrora in which they were en- 22^ ssi'. 
veloped.^ 

Such of the troops as contrived to get through this 
dreadful defile had fresh difficulties of a different kind to 
contend with. The road now ascended the high table- 
land of Coord Cabul, and the snow fell in great quan- 
tics, rendering it in many places impassable for ani- 
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inals or carriages. A cold biting wind from tlic north- 
east swept over tlic lofty bare surface, rendi ring it al- 
most certain death to sit down, however wearied the 
wretches might be. Here, however, the whoh' army were 
obliged to bivouac, without tents, lire, or shelter of any 
kind. There were only four tents left ; one was given to 
the (jtcneral, two to the lailies, and one to the siek. In 
compliance with a recommendation from .Akhar Khan, 
the army halted for a day : but the ine.xpcdience of this 
dcl.ay was so evident that a great part of the native 
troops and camp-followers moved on without any order, 
and the sepoys began to desert in great numbeiN. Akl>ar 
Khan, seeing the troops reduced to this woelul plight, 
now renewed his demand for the giving up of the mar- 
ried ofKcers nml tli> <V he promising to Keep them 

a day's mareli in the rear of the army, and in perfeel 
safety. Heart-rending as tliis proposal was to honourable 
and gallant men, no resistance was made to it- -so e\ident 
to all was the necessity of the case, .and so certain the de- 
.struction which awaitoil them if they remaimal with the 
remnafit of the troo{»s ; and soon after the whole hailie.s, 
witli their husbands, cacorted by a troop of .Mlghan 
horse, set out for the rear of the army, and were j)liieed 
in the power of the treacherous barbarian who had so re- 
cently imbrued his hands in the blood of the conliding 
and lionourablc Jlritish envoy. ^ 

The European soldiers were now almost the only effi- 
cient troops left. The sepoys, unaccustomed to a rigor- 
ous climate, had almo.st all sunk, or been slain by the 
Affghans. Nearly all of them were frost-bitten in the 
hands, face, or feet ; few were able to bold a musket, 
much less draw a trigger ; tlic prolonged march in the 
snow had paralysed the mental and physical powers even 
of the strongest men. “ Hope,” says Eyre, “ seemed to 
have died in every breast ; the wildness of terror was 
exhibited in every countenance.” The end was now ap- 
proaching. At the entrance of a narrow gorge, where 
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tlic road passed between two hills, a strong lx)djr of chap. 
AUgliai) inai ksinen appeared, wlio barred all farther pas- 
sage, and kept up so heavy a lire on the column as it 
aj)proached, that the whole sepoys broke and lied. See- 
ing thi.s, the All’ghans rushed down, sword in hand, cap- 
tured the public treasure, and all of the baggage which 
hitherto had been preserved. A hundred and lifty cavalry 
troop(;rs, lifty liorse-artillcrytnen, .seventy of the 44th, and 
one gun, alone forced their way through, and formed now 
tlie sole remaining lighting men of the army. Akbar 
proposed a surrender to thi.s little body ; but they indig- 
nantlv rejected the |)ropo.sal, and inishcd on, sword in "• 

1 1*^1 ^ r \\ 1 -I « i li'jrntoii, 

liciiKl, tliroiis'li the crowds of caiiip-Iollowcrs, bands OI^i. au. 
All'glian.s, and the snowy wilderncs.s.^ 

Still hovering round the rearguard, the .Ml'ghan horse- 
men continued the pur.suit of the miserable but undaunted (v.nt»,<i’ 
band of men who, in defiance of all obstacles, continued 
tlieir coun-^c. Upjires.sed by a crowd of camp-followers, 
and almost a.s much impeded by them as by their ene- 
mies, the wreck of the Hritish force made its dc-^perate 
way down the steep deserts of the Ilaft-Kotul, strewn 
with the melancholy remains of camii-followers, and sol- 
diers who had formed the advance of the column. As 
they passed down, a heavy lire was opened on the Hanks 
of the%olumn ; but the rearguard, led by Shelton, with 
invincible lirmuess repelled the assault, and for a time pre- 
served the remnant of the force from destruction. Seeing 
ruin inevitable if a start was not gained upon the enemy, 
Shelton proposed a uight-marcbf in the hope of shaking off 
the crowd of camp-followers which, from the verybegiuning, 
had chin ' to them, and proved as injurious as the jezails 
of the ( ueiny. Having spiked their li«t gun, tlicy set off 
at tet at night ; but tho alarm had spread to t\xc camp- 
followers, and they clustered round tUciu ^ ruiuovtdy aa 
before. It was a clear frosty night, and for some boura 
tho march was unmolested ; but before morning the 
enemy overtook tho rear, and opened a fire on the dark 
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CHAP, moving mass, which impelled the terrified crowd of camp- 
followers upon the few soldiers in front, ami, blocking up 
the road, rendered it necessary for the rcarj- uard to force 
a passage through at the bayonet's point. When the 
way was at length cleared, a dense mass of Allghans was 
found barring any farther progre.ss ; but the little band of 
European heroes, led by Shelton, kept the < iiemy in the 
rear in check, and gallantly forced their wa_\ through to 
Jiigdulluck. Here the men lay down in the sjiow to 
gain a few hours’ re.st, after thirty liours’ inccNsant march- 
ing and waking ; but hardly had they done so when a lire 
was opened upon them by the Allghans, ami they were 
compelled once more to light. The enemy, however, ile- 
II.-,,,. loired by their resolution, lied on their ap[iroaeh ; and 
l‘‘' the wearied eohiiiin returned to .himlulluek, where they 
remained, under the shelter of a ruined w:ill, but still 
>u ex|H).se<l to the lire of the Alli^hans, all the ^ueeeeuln^ 
day.' 

Here the conferenee.s were ro.sumed, and Akbar Khan 
Termiiiii- iusislcd upou (icueral lilphiusloue, Itrigadier Shelton, 

tb/li id tin* 1/1 • II • • 1 . • 1 • 1 1 

rt treat, ami aiKl Captaiu iluiulson, remaiiiiii^^ liostaiies in liis lianas 
for tlic evaeiiation of .lellalahad. 'I’liis was not at lirst 
c' agreed to, and thc.-o ollicers repaired to the .MlghatJ chief’s 
headquarters to arrange the term.s, where they were de- 
tained hy fore'c, in defiatice of their sacred char^l-ter as 
pacific negotiators Alarmed at the non-i-eturn of their 
leaders, Major Thain and Captain .Skinner rode out in 
the direction they had gone, in que-st of tidings ; they 
were met by a body of Allghans, who fired a volley, by 
which the former was mortally wounded. Meanwhile 
Elphinstone and Shelton remained in Akbar Khan’s 
hands ; and Johnson, who underatood Persian, over- 
heard the party who surrounded them conversing in 
that language on the pleasure they would have in cut- 
ting the Feringhees’ throats. • Tho remaining body of 
the British, now reduced to twenty fighting men, resumed 
their march at nightfall, in the liopcs of straggling on 
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nlicad of their pursuers, to Jellalabad. As day dawned they chap. 

approached (iundamuck ; but there their numerical weak- 1— 

ness became visible, and they were again surrounded by a 
body of the enemy. Captain Souter tied the colours of 
his regiment round his waist, by which they were preserved, 
and the unconquerable band of heroes |)ursued their waj 
on, though sorely weakened at every step. In a despe- 
rate struggle, on leaving Gundamuck, nearly every man 
in the Jtritish party was wounded. Twelve officers and 
a few cavalry, all bleeding, rode ahead of the troop, and 
si.v of them dropped down from their horses before reach- 
ing Futterab.'id. The remainder w ere treacherously assailed 
there, when taking food, by the natives, who had professed 
sympatliy, and began by showing kindness ; two were 
slain, tlic others reached their horses and escaped. All 
perished, however. exoki’TIXO oxe .m.\x, Dr Ilrvdon, 
before reaching Jellalabad. Worn out and wounded, he 
had struggled on, borne by a jaded pony, till the walls 
of the fortress appeared in sight. He was descried from 
the ramparts, and broudit in by a party sent to succour 
him, being the sole si’iivivoii, not a captive, of the An- vi.aio-sis. 
ghanistan expedition. ‘ 

While, however, the honour of the British name was 
thus tarnished at Cabul, Sir Robert Sale at J ellalabad, and Coniiuct of 
General Nott at Candahar, nobly vindicated it, and gave a kott.*”'* 
proof of what might have been done, with the much larger 
force than they had at their di.sposal, if similar capacity 
and resolution had been displayed at Cabul. Sale had 
been required, under the conditions of the treaty concluded 
by Macnagbten, to evacaate Jellalabad ; but when sum- 
moned by Akbar Khan and the envoy to fol&l that stipu- 
lation, he answered, well knowing the treachery of the 
chiefs with whom he had to deal, that as he knew the 
chiefs in the neighbourhood were inciting their foUowen 
to destroy the garrison of Jellalabad, he deemed it propac 
to await further orders before obeying the ; atd 

reauested to know, before leartns ihe fortiees, whal 
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CHAP, rity would be given for the safe conduct of the troops to 

1- Peshawur. A similar answer was returned by Nott from 

Candahar, and when intelligence arrived of the massacre 
of the Cabul army in defiance of the convention, both 
these gallant officers held out and preserved these import- 
ant fortresses for the British forces. In them, under the 
gallant lead of Pollock, Monteith .Douglas, Sale, and 
1 Nott, began tlie glorious operations which redeemed the 

of British name, and led to triumphs so trans- 
450.’ Cendant as to throw all the previous disasters into the 
shade.i 

But the return of prosperous days, however glorious to 
^ the nation, came tod late to redeem the cha.racter or lighten 
Auckland’s the load of anxiety which oppressed the Government, 
tum'amr The mouriiful intelligence from Cabul reached Lord 
iVorougil'r Auckland in the end of .January. The previous montli 
had been one of intense anxiety, relieved only at distant 
intervals by gleams of hope arising from the heroic con- 
duct of the garrison of Jellalabad, to be recounted in a 
future chapter ; but no apprehensions could equal tlie 
terrible reality, mIicu the dismal intelligence arrived tliat 
only one man had survived out of seventeen thousand 
souls who liad set out on their homeward journey from 
Cabul. The blow was stunning to the Governor-general, 
and the more so that the termination of his government 
was drawing near, and he had no time to repair the errors 
of his administration. Such was the consternation which 
prevailed, that little or nothing except ordering up a few 
regiments to Peshawur was done to arrest the calamity. 
Lord Auckland now saw clearly the disastrous conse- 
quences of the policy which he had been persuaded to 
adopt in regard to Affghanistan ; and he returned home, 
sad and dispinted, in the spring of 1842. He was suc- 
.. eceded by Lord Ellenborongb, who had been selected as 

“ Ivtivc lit ^ 

■jyt, -di-, ' Governor-general by Sir Robert Peel on his accession to 
office in October 1841, and arrived in Calcutta on 28 th 
February.* 
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Overwhelming from its magnitude, heart-rending from 
its suffering, awful from its completeness, the Affghauistan 
disaster is one of the most memorable events of modern 
times. Rivalling the first Crusade in the entire destruc- 
tion with which it was attended, the Moscow campaign 
in the terrible features by which it was distinguished, it ghanistan 
will long rivet the attention of man. Without doubt, 
it must be regarded, by those who contemplate national 
events as regulated by an overruling Providence, as a 
signal example of retributive justice — as the punishment 
of a nation for the glaring and unpardonable crimes of 
its rulers. The danger against which the expedition 
beyond the Indus was intended to guard, was neither 
remote nor imaginary ; on the contrary, it was both real 
and pressing. Nothing could be more just or necessary 
than to take steps against the peril which the Russian 
subjugation of Persia, the attack on Herat, and the in- 
trigues at Cabul, so clearly revealed. Policy, not less 
than the primary duty of self-defence, required that the 
British interest in Affghanistan should be strengthened, 
and a barrier opposed in its defiles against the oft-re- 
peated northern invasion. But the British Government 
had no right, in the prosecution of this object, to overturn 
the reigning power in an independent kingdom — to force a 
hated dynasty on a reluctant people. The object might 
have been accomplished Avithout the A'iolation of any riglit, 
at scarcely any expense, and without the incurring of any 
risk. Dost Mahommed, the ruler of the nation’s choice, 
was not only willing, but anxious, to enter into the British 
alliance, and for a comparatively trifling sum shut the 
gates of India for ever against the Muscovite battalions. 

When, therefore, instead of closing with his proposals, we 
resolved to dethrone him, and to force a hated king again 
upon the nation, in order that he might he a mere puppet 
in our hands, we committed as great a mistake in policy 
as a crime in morality. 

But although every serious observer must discern in the 
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CHAP, fate of this memorable expedition an instance of the 

1- manner in which signal national crimes oven in this world 

work out their own punishment, yet, humanly speaking, 
Eftoisin it is not difficult to discern the causes to which it was im- 
tion of Uie mediately owing. Conceived in injustice, it was cradled 
expedition, oxecutcd by incapacity. In the original 

plan of the campaign every military principle was vio- 
lated ; in carrying it out, every rule of military experi- 
ence was disregarded. Throwing an expedition forward 
a thousand miles from its base of operations, through a 
desert, mountainous, and difficult country, inhabited by 
fierce and barbarous tribes, the Indian government re- 
peated the error which had proved fatal to Napoleon in 
the Moscow campaign ; but it did not, like him, seek to 
repair the mistake by moving up strong bodies of men to 
keep xxp the communications with the rear. The force 
with which the expedition was undertaken — under ten 
thousand fighting men, including only four European 
regiments — ^was altogether inadequate to both conquering 
the countiy, and keeping up the communications. Fifty 
thousand men, including ten thousand Europeans, would 
not have been too many for such an undertaking ; and 
there never was a third of that number at the disposal 
of the commanders in AfiTghanistan. 

This deficiency of force, and its disproportion to the 
mfpropliiw object in view, was the result mainly of the great 
and ruinous pacific reductions which had taken place 
during the years of political hallucination which followed 
passing of the lieform Bill in England. True, 
the military forces were rapidly increased as the neces- 
sities of tbe campaign unfolded themselves, and before 
they were closed the forces were again restored to their 
old level, 'of whom above 40,000 were Europeans ; but 
that only changed the quarter in which danger was to 
be apprehended-— it did not remove it. The new recruits 
were very different from the old soldiers ; and the infu- 
sion of a large body of these young and inexperienced men 
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into the regiments, by the augmentation of the uum- chap. 

her of companies in each, weakened in a most serious - 

degree the cfrieieucy and steadiness of the whole. It 
was repeatedly observed during the AH'ghanistan cam- 
paign, that the troops, both native and European, failed 
at the decisive moment ; and people asked, Are those 
the soldiers of Clive and Lake, of Wellington and Abcr- 
ciomby t In truth, they were not the soldiers of these , 
men, though they wore -the same dress, and boi'e the 
same arms. You cannot make a civilian a soldier in a 
few mouths, by merely putting arms into his hands and 
a uniform on his back. Years of military life, and 
acting together in circumstances of difficulty and danger, 
arc indispensable to form that coolness in peril, and that 
thorough confidence hetween officers and men, which form 
the strength of real soldiers. The idea that you may 
without risk disband a veteran force on the return of 
peace, because you can raise a new one in a few months 
when war again breaks out, is one of the most fallacious 
that can possibly be entertained, and to which the disas- 
ters which have uniformly befallen the British nation, in 
the first years of every new war for a century and a half, 
are mainly to be ascribed. 

Connected with this source of weakness and danger is 
another, which is peculiar to the Indian army, and that injudiciom 
is the great number of olficers who, during peace, w'ere of 
withdrawn from their regiments, and intrusted with 
diplomatic duties as political agents. Economy, and a 
desire to run two services into one, was the mainspring 
of this system, and it is hard to say whether it proved 
most injurious to the civil or military service. To the 
former it brought an undue confidence in military know- 
ledge, and induced a jealousy between the two services, 
by leading the young military political agent to assume 
the direction of the military movements, which he was 
often neither entitled nor qualified to do. To the 
latter it brought, without the abandonment of the mili- 

VOL. VI. 2 u 
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CHAP, tary life, an entire ignorance of its details, and incapacity 
for its duties. The young politic(il agent, accustonicd to 
command, and to act as a sort of viceroy over sonu! pro- 
tected potentate, suddenly found liiinsclf, when hostilities 
broke out, recalled to his regiment, and immediately in- 
trusted with the discharge of arduous and important mili- 
tary duties. He was then surrounded by soldiers to whom 
^ he was unknowm, as much as they were to him. The first 
forenoon of real service in the field or in the trenches 
often reyealed to the men under his command the incaj)a- 
city of their new officer to direct them ; and after that 
had been discovered, how was it possible that mutual con- 
fidence could be re-established, or either the officers lead 
or the men follow, in moments of difficulty or danger, as- 
they ought ? To this cause much of the errors in judg- 
ment, evinced in separate command by the officers, and 
of the timidity shown by the men in following their al- 
ways gallant lead, is to be ascribed. The economists say 
that such a union of the two services is indispensable, in 
order to keep down the otherwise insupportable cxjicnses 
with which the administration of afluirs in India is at- 
tended ; and possibly it is so. Hut that only shows that 
a system of government by one country at the distance 
of eight thousand miles from another is exposed to dilli- 
culty, and involves in itself the seeds of its own ruin, not 
that the system itself is not dangerous and big with 
future disaster. 

Even with all these disadvantageous circumstances. 
Extreme although ultimate and entire success was hopeless, yet 
military ar- the 'extreme disaster which was sustained might have 
aUast?*"** been avoided, htid it not been for the obvious and almost 
inexplicable errors committed in the military arrange- 
ments when the final catastrophe approached. The 
neglect to occupy and strengthen the Bala-Hissar as the 
centre of our military operations ; the mistake in placing 
the troops in exposed and extensive cantonments ill-for- 
tified ; and, above all, the extraordinary fault of putting 
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tlic wliole magazines and commissariat stores in an unde- chap. 

fended position, and in a manner at the mercy of the 1- 

cnemy, brought us into peril ; and they are mainly to be 
ascribed to Sir W. Macnaghteni M'ho did much to re- 
deem these fatal errors by the courage he evinced when 
the danger came on,. and the intrepid counsels which he 
in a manner forced upon the old and infirm commander- 
in-chief. With these immense mistakes General Elphin- 
stone has no concern, for they were all comraifted, or in 
course of execution, when he assumed the command. 

But he is responsible for the want of decision and vigour 
evinced when the crisis arrived, and it had become evi- 
dent that nothing but the utmost rapidity and resolution 
•could avert the most terrible disasters. Had two thou- 
sand men and eight or ten guns been sent from the can- 
tonments into the rebellious city when the insurrection 
first broke out, it would have been at once suppressed ; 
had the troops and stores been at once moved into the 
Bala-IIissar when it .was evident it had become serious, 
the army would have been in safety all winter, and 
might have calmly awaited its liberation by the arms of 
I’ollock and Nott in the ensuing spring ; whereas, by 
temporising, and adopting no decided line, the only means 
of salvation yet remaining were thrown away, and dis- 
asters unheard of were induced. 

Instead, however, of joining in the general chorus of 
abuse which has been levelled at the heads of the brave <^!7auses of 
but ill-fated and unhappy men, who have now expiated 
with their lives any errors they may have committed, it 
is more material, as well as just, to endeavour to trace 
out the faulty national dispositions which ^ve led to 
such men beiiuj intrusted with the administration of 
affairs sO momentous, that it may be said the Indian 
empire huog upon their decisions. Macnaghten induced 
the danger by being over - sanguine, and shutting his 
eyec to its approach when every one else saw it was 
coming on. Elphinstone precipitated the catastrophe by 
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CHAP, want of decision and vigour when it arrived. Tliis is 

1_ now sufhcicntly evident ; but the material point is, how 

did it happen that men who proved themselves so unlit 
for these momentous duties were intrusted with their dis- 
charge, M'hcu so many others perfectly (pialificd to have 
discharged them wore passed over 1 That is the really 
important question ; for unless this cause is discovered 
and removed, the nation may with certainty look for a 
repetition of similar disasters upon every fresh breaking- 
out of hostilities. 

The popular party will exclaim that it is all to be 
Causes to ascHbcd to the aristocratic direction of military allairs 
dUstefwaa ill tliis couiitiy ; th^t (Icneral Mlphinstonc was an old 
and infirm man, incapable of discharging the duties with 
which he was intrusted, and that that was the sole cause 
of the disaster. To this it seems sulficieut to observe, 
that the misfortunes occurred when the popular regime 
was fully established in every department of the State ; 
that Elphinstone was appointed by a Whig Governor- 
general, with the concurrence of a Whig cabinet, and that 
the army he commanded liad been formed and moulded 
for ten years previously on popular principles, and by 
popularly-appointed Governor-generals and agents. It 
is in vain to ascribe, therefore, to aristocratic inlluence at 
the head of allairs a disaster which occurred when that 
influence was more in abejaucc than it had ever been 
in English history, and when the popular influences from 
which so much was expected had been for many years 
in full and unrestricted activity. 

The truth is, the disasters in AlFghanistan, so far as 
j^ai causes the military conduct of aflairs is concerned, were owing 
astera in a to a cause unhappily of more general efficacy, and thcrc- 
point of fore more to be feared than the delinquencies of any 
party, either aristocratic, monarchical, or democratic. 
This is the tendency during peace of influential imbe- 
cility to acquire the direction of military affairs. In 
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war this is in a great measure prevented by the imme- 
diate and obvious peril^ with which the faulty direction 
of armies is then attended, and the rapidity with 
which the penalty of the appointment of incompetent 
oflioers is followed to the peccant Government. But 
during peace it is ])Os.sible to make the most unsuitable 
appointments without their consequences being immedi- 
ately felt : many a general can make a tolerable figure at 
reviews, or in conducting the civil aifairs of an army, 
who bi'caks down at once in presence of an enemy, or 
under the prc.ssure of real danger. If a peace is very 
long, this peril is greatly increased, because in addition 
to the ordinary danger of improper pacific appointments, 
there is the risk of a/ted incompetence being thrust upon 
the public service. As this danger arises from the prin- 
ciples of human nature, it remains the same in whatever 
political party the government of the State is vested. By 
popularising institutions, the danger, instead of being 
diminished, is materially increased. There are, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, as many imbeciles in the middle 
or lower ranks as in the higher, and therefore the only 
elFect of augmenting the number of persons who are poli- 
tically invested with the power of influencing Govern- 
ment, is to augment the number of incompetent persons 
who arc forced by them to the head of aifairs. There 
never was a country so ridden by incom])etcnt generals 
as France was, from this cause, under the popular sway of 
the’Directory, which caused it to lose the whole conquests 
of the llcvolution, and the evil was never abated till the 
lead fell into the iron grasp of Napoleon. 

The only way to obviate this most serious evil, which 
oontinually, on the termination of a long peace, threatens 
the very existence of the State, is to turn the stream of 
influential fools in another direction, and make it for 
their oivii interest to permit that direction to be followed. 
This is to be done, and can only be secured, by the 
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method which experience has suggested as alone clloctual 
in public companies or' offices — vjz. by allotting ad('(}uate 
retiml allouritnrs to induce men incapacitated by age or 
infirmity to withdraw from their public functions. Ne- 
cessity lias long ago established this in the case of judges 
and all important civil functionaries ; and a sense of its 
expedience has caused the same system to be adopted 
very generally in banks, railway and insur.ancc companies, 
and other establishments where particular officers are 
intrusted with important duties, luifortunately, how- 
ever, the general jealousy of the army, and of the aristo- 
cratic inllueuce which is supposed to regulate its appoint- 
ments, has not only* prevented any .similar system being 
established in the higher grades of that service, but has 
cut away the few which in former times in some degree 
supplied its [ilace. Nearly all military sinecures or re- 
tired allowances and appointments have been cut -oil’ 
during the quarter of a century of popular government 
which has elapsed since the Peace. The half-pay of a 
general — seldom more than tAvo per cent on Avhat lie lias 
paid for his commission — cannot be regarded as any 
adequate allowance for an officer who has held, perhaps, a 
governorship worth £3000 or £4000 a-year. Thus the 
superior officers, both of the army and navy, are com- 
pelled to cliriff to actice amployiacrd as the only means 
of averting poverty and insignificance, and to bring into 
lilay the Avhole influence they can command to prevent 
their being deprived of it. This is the real cause of the 
number of influential but incapable men who, on the 
breaking out of a war after a long peace, are generally 
fouud to be at the head of affairs both in the army and 
navy. 

Two dangers, of different kinds, but each most for- 
midable in its way, thus beset every constitutional mon- 
archy on the occurrence of war after a long peace. 
Democratic economy starves down the establishment. 
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both by land and sea, to the very lowest point, and cuts chap, 
oil’ the whole sinecures or offices which might serve as - 
retreats to influential imbecility, while aristocratic cupi- 
dity or parliamentary influence fastens with resistless Two .lan- 
grasp on the active employments, and forces numbers of their reme- 
old men, gallant and respectable, but* past the possibility 
of useful service, upon the Government. The Aifghan- 
istan expedition all'orded one memorable examjfle of this, 
the Crimean will ere long afford a second. General 
Mlphinstonc was a gallant AVaterloo veteran of high 
connection and most pleasing manners. Ensconced in 
a quiet governorship of L'lSuo a-year, ho would have 
j)asscd the close of his life in peaceful respectability, 
beloved by all who approached him. Placed at the head 
of the army in Afghanistan hi'cnnxe he teas hiijld;i 
sn Olid there leiis noii'hcre else to 'pi.it hint, 
he lost an army, and all but lost an empire. Of all 
the sums expended by a nation, there is none so well 
bestowed as that which provides an . easy and secure 
retreat’ for such men in the public service as are too 
influential to be overlooked, and yet too weakly by 
nature, or far advanced in years, to be able to dis- 
charge its duties with advantage. An hundred thousand 
a-year would be well bestowed in providing these har- 
bours of refuge for powerfully supported incapacity. Of 
all the economies forced upon a popular governraenl hy 
the public voice, there is none so loudly applauded at 
the moment, and none so ruinous in the end. as that 
which cuts off all honourable and respectable retreats for 
veterans who have sjvent the bo.<«t part of their lives in 
the service of their country, or younger men who are not 
equal to its duties. Such men will always be found in 
the public service ; no initial examination or popularising 
of institutions can keep them out. On the contrary, they 
only add to their number, because they imlucc a greater 
ivumber to clamour for admission, and bring more nume- 
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CHAP, rous interests to support their claims. It is in vain to 

f - think of closing the door against them ; some ruling 

power in the State — aristocratic, democratic, or mon- 
archical — will alwaj’s get them in. The only wisdom 
is to establish institutions which shall hicilitatc their 
timely retreat. 
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IV. Review of Sir W. Scott’s “ Talks of my Landlord,” Sermons, Ac. 



William Blackwood and Sons, 


Octavo, with Mnp and other Illustratlorii, Fourth Edition, 14& 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA IN 

THK AUTUMN OF 1852. 

WiTH A VOVAUB l>OWSf THB VOLGA AND A TOUR THROUOH THK COUNTRY OF THE 

IKIR COSSACKS. 

By liaurenee OUphant, Bsq. 

Author ot h ** Jottmef to Ncpsnl/* Ac, 

** Tho Jatsst and best account of the actual state of Russia. **'-*/Slfaiufard. 

** The book bean txJbeU indisputable marks of the shrewdness, quick-sightednets, can- 
dour, and veracity of Hie autlior. It is the production of a gentleman, in tlie true English 
sense of the word.*'— Newt, 


In Octavo, Illustrated with Engravings, price 32s. 6d., 

MINNESOTA AND THE FAR AVEST. 


By liRurence Oliphant, Bsq., 

Late Civil Secretary and Rnperintendent-General of Itulian Affairs in Canada; 
Author of “ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,*' Ac. 

ORIGINALLY PUBLISHKD K’ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINB. 


Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, price 48, 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By O. 1*. Biaacton, Ssq. 

** One of the most daring and resolute of travellers. ... . A volume fuller of 

excitement is seldom submitted to the public/' — Athcn(cum. 


Two Volumes Octavo, with Maps, drc., price £1, lOs. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEf THROUGH 

SYRI.V AND PALESTINE. 

By Ainut, Vstn Be Velde. 

•• He has contributed much to the knowledge of the country, and the unction with which 
he speaks of the holy places which he has visited, will commend the book to the notice of all 
rellfdous readers. His illustrations of Scripture are iiuiiieroiis and admirable.'*— Daffp Newt. 
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Works Pablished bj 


Second Edition, in Crown Octavo, price lOs. 6d. 

INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: THE 

THEORY OF KNOWING AND BHING. 

87 James T, Ferrier, A.B., Oson, 

Profenor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 

** It is a pleasure to meet with a man who, in these days of halMieliefs atal feeble asser* 
tions, will venture to speak thus 8tn>ngly. It 1 * a stilt greater pleasure to meet witli a iiuiii of 
profound thought and astonislting subtlety, who Is able to express the most abstruse meau- 
iiigs in the most simple language, and to scatter ttie light spray of wit and plcasmitry over 
those abysses of thought which lead down to the terrible Donidaniel roots of the ocean. We 
find it difficult to mention any other English work on metaphysics, with e>eu half its power 
of thought, which can be compared with it in fKiiot of style. * The Institutes of Metaphysic * 
is inde^ the roost suggestive work on the subject tliat has been published for many a long 
year, and it is the most readable. A'tvr. 


BURNETT TREATISE 

{SECOND PRIZE.) 

In One Vot, Octavo, price lOi. 6d. 

THEISM: 

THE WITNESS OF REASON AND NATURE TO AN ALL-WISE 
AND BENEFICENT CREATOR. 

By the Ber. J. VoUoeh, B.B. 

Principal and Prlmarius Professor of Theology, St Mary's College, Bt Andrewa 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CONNECTION OF 

THE GOSPELS OF MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE; 

WITH eVNOPSIB or PARALLEL PA8SAOC8 AHO CRITfCAL NOTES. 

By James Smith, Xsq. of Jordanklll, F.B.8. 

Author of the ** Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul" Medium Octavo, price 16s. 

" Displays much learning, is conceived In a reverential spirit, and executed with great 
skill No public school or college ought to be without it,**-~8tandard. 


^ In Octavo, price 148. 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT 

REFUGEES. 

By Frof. Charlee Weisf of the Xycoo Buonaparte. 

** We have risen from the perusal of Mr Weiss's hook with feelings of extreme gratification. 
The period embraced by this work Includes the most heart-stirring times of the eventful 
History of Protestantism, and is of surpassing interest.*'»firifann<a. 



WilUam Blackwood and Sons. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MA4ESTY. 


1^0 W COMPL£TJBD, 

In Two lar;:;o Yolumea Royal Octavo, embelllBhed with 1353 Engravings, 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

By CluuriM BSYntosb, 

Late Curator of the Royal Gardens of lib Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and Utterly of those of Hb Grace tlie Duke of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith Palace. 

Each Volume map he had separatetp, viz. 

L— ARCniTECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL. Pp. 776, embeUbhed with 1073 
KngraviiiKS, price .£‘2. 10s. 

11.— I'HACTICAL GARDENING. Pp. 876, embellbhed with 280 Engravings, price 
£*1,178.66. 

** We must congratulate both editor and publishers on the completion of thb work, which b 
every way worthy of the character of all concemefl in its publication. The scientific knowledge 
and great experience of the editor in all that pertain) to horticulture, not only as regards cuU 
tivation, but as a lundscape-gordener and garden arciiitect, hasenabl^ liim to produce a work 
wliich brings all tliut b known ot tlie various subjeeb treated of down to the present time ; 
wliile the manner in wiiicti the work b illustrated merits our highest approval .** — The Flaritt. 

** Mr M*Intosh's splendid and valuable ‘Book of the Garden * b at length complete by 
the issue of the second volume. It b impoedble in a notice to do justice to thb work. 
There b no other within our knowledge at all to compare with it in comprehensiveness and 
ability t and It will be an indbpensable possenion tor the practical gardener, whether amateur 
or profemlonaL**— Tke London Guardian. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, price £3, handsomely bound In cloth, 
with upwards of 600 IJlustrationa 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


DBTAILIKO THa LABOURS OF THB 

FARMER, FARM-STEWARD, PLOUGHMAN, SHEPHERD, HEDGER, CATTLE-MAN, 
FIELD-WORK ER, AND DAIRY-MAID, AND FORMING A SAFE MONITOR 
FOB STUDENTS IN PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By Henry Stepbens, 

Corresponding Member of the Socidtd Imperiale et Centrale d’Agriculture of France, 
and of the Royal Agricultural Society of Galicia. 


THE ETQHTfl TIIOUSAUD, 

•• The best practical book 1 have ever met with .** — Prqfessor Johmton. 

** We assure agricultural students that they will derive both pleasure and profit from a 
diligent perusal of thb clear directory to rural bbour. The experienced farmer will perhaps 
think that Mr Stephens dwells upon some matters too simple or too trite to need expbna- 
tion ; but we regard thb as a fault leaning to virtue's side in an instructional book. The 
young are often ashamed to ask for an explanation of simple things, and are too often dis- 
couraged by an indolent or auperciUous teacher If they do. But Mr Stepheus entirely 
escapes this error, for he indicates every step the young farmer should take, and, one by one, 
explains their several bearings. . • . • We have thoroughly examined these volunies ; 

but to give a frill notice of their varied and valuable contents would occupy a larger space 
than we can conveniently devote to their discussion ; we tliersfore, in general terms, com- 
mend them to the eareftu study of every young man who wishes to become a good practical 
farmer. •* — TVmee. 

** A work, the exegUsnoe of which b too well known to need any remarks of ours,**<— 
Farmere* Mapazino.^ 
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Works Paklished by 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 


In royal 8vo, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6(1., 

A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OP FARM BOOK-KEEPING: 

BEING THAT RECOMMENDED IN “THE BOOK OF THE FARM” 

BY HENRY feTEPHENS, F.tt.S.E.; 

ALSO, 

SEVEN FOLIO ACCOUNT-BOOKS, constructed in accordance with the system, Printed 
and Ruled throughout, and bound in separate volumes; the whole being specially 
adapted for keeping, by au easy and accurate method, an account of all the Transactions 
of the Farm. 


THE ACCOUNT-BOOKS CONSIST OF- 


L CASH-BOOK ~Ruled with double inoney- 
coliunns for Dr, and Cr., showing the Cash re- 
ceived for produce sold oft' the Farm, the money 
p 2 ud on account of the Farm ; and ail general 
Cash and diking transactions. Price 2s. (M. 

n. LBDQEB — Ruled with single money 
columns, Dr. and O* on separate pages, contain- 
ing Accounts with every Person or Company 
having tnuosactions with the Farm. Price Ss. 

in. FAEV ACGOUHT— Contains tlie Gash 
received for all the Produce sold off the P'arm, and 
the Cash paid for all the commodities required for 
the Farm, and these alone. Thus the Balance 
between the Dr. and O. sides of the Farm Ac- 
count. at the end of the Agricultural Year, shows 
whether the farm has returned or consumed the 
largest amount of Ca.sh. Price 28. 6d. 

17. CORK ACCOUKT- Comprises all ac- 
counts and statements connected with— 1. Wheat; 
2, Barley ; 3. Oats ; 4. Straw ; 5. Potatoes ; fi. 
Turnips,* Maiigold-Wiirzel, Carrots and Parsinjw 
These accounts show all the particulars connected 
with the different upedes of produce— the time 
when grain is thrasfied— the parties to whom it 
has been sold— Uie uses which have been made of 
it on the Farm— the Balance of Grain on hand at 


! any time in the Corn-barn and Granary — the 
I weight of the Grain, and the prices obtalne<l for it. 
i Price 3s. tJd. 

V. LIVE-STOCK ACCOUKT — Comsisti of 
Accounts relating to— 1. Cuttle; 2. Slua»p; 3. 
Pigs ; 4. Horses ; showing the particulars of every 
species of Live-Stock, (he diaiiosal of them, the 
cash paid and the prices obtained for them, and 
tlie numbers on Imu't at different perioda Price 3s. 

VL LABOUR ACCOUKT-BOOK-Con. 
tains, 1. Labmir Journal ; 2. Labour Account,— 
the former for showing the Labourers* names, the 
days of the week on which they have been employ- 
ed, and a register of the number of work-days in 
1 each week ; the latter forming a summary of tho 
I amount of all the manual labour executed on the 
Farm in the course of a year, including the Har- 
vest Expenses. Price 3s, 

Vn. MELD -WORKERS’ ACCOUKT,- 

This is a simple form of keeping the Daily Labour- 
Account, enabling the total number of Days in 
which work has been done for half a year to be 
summed up and calculated at the rate of wages per 
day, when the gross amount of the half year's 
arnings is brought out distinctly. Price 28 dd. 


T/ie Account- Hooks are snfd separately, and the price of the complete »S’ef, 
in Hiifhi Volumes^ is 21*. Gcf. 


A LABOUR ACCOUNT OF THE ESTATE. 

This form of Labour Account is specially constructed for the use of Cuuntry Gentlemen, whether 
reiiiding at lionie or abroad, who require returns to be made to litem of tlie S{>euesof work which 
daily engages the time of their labourers in wliaicver capacity, and whaber mule or female; that is, 
besides Labourars and Field-Workers, the form is as well adapted to Gardeners, Foresters, Iletigcrs, 
Roadmakers, Quarriers, Miners, Gamekeeiiers, and Dairj maids. Price 2s. (Jd. 


We have no hesitation in saying, that of the many systems of keeping fai-m-nccounts which are in 
vogue, there is notone whicli will tiear comparison with that just Issued by Messrs Black wood, accord- 
ing to the recommendations of Mr Stepliens in Ids invaluable ‘ Book of the Farm.’ Tlie great 
characteristic of this system is its simplicity. Wlien once the details are mastered, which it will take 
very little trouble to accomplish, it will be prized as the clearest metliod to show tho profit and loss of 
business, and to prove how the soundest and surest calculations pan be arrived at. We earnestly recom- 
mend a trial of tlie entire series of Books— tliey must be used as a wliole to be tiioroughly prolitrAile — 
for we are convinced the verdict of our agricultural friends wlio make such a trial will speedily accord 
witli our own— that they owe a deep debt of gratitude both to Mr Stepliens and Messrs Blackwood for 
providing a method so complete and satisfactory to their hands."— Messenger. 

From experience we can strongly recommend this system to all actual and commencing agricultu- 
rists, combining, as it does, nil the elements of utility with simplicity.”— TAe Field. 

** Mr Stephens is so thoroughly conversant with ail that Is essential set down In the Farmer’s 
Account-Book, that it is something to find him Induced to prepare a set oWiooks for tho agriculturist. 
These we And reduced by iiim to what must be regarded as the simplest and ino.st essential clement of a 

sound double entry system The ease and obvious accuracy of these books abundantly 

recommend ih&ai."— Notts Guardian. 



William Blackwood and Sons. 
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TJJE TESTER DEEP-LANE CULTURE. 

a iK'talled A f count of the Metliod of Cultivation which has been successfully 
piiictiiicd lor ueveral years by the Marquess of Tweeddale at Yester. 

By Renry Btepkena, I'JL.S.B. 

Author of the Book of the Farm. 

lu Siii.dl Octavo, with Engravings on Wood, price 4s. 6d. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION. 

A Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy t addressed to the 
lion, the Directors of tho East India Company. 

With an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation System of 
Nonhcm and Central India. 

By Lieut-Col. Baird Bmith, F.O.B. 

Captain, Bengal Engineers. 

The Second Edition, in Two Volumes Octavo, with Atlas la Folio, price SOs. 


A New Edition, enlarged. 

THE FORESTER. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREST TREES. 

By SmmeM Brown, Forester, 

• Arniston. 

Illustrated with 109 Engravings by Branston. Price 21s. 

** Sensible, concise, and useful. We can refer to this as tlie book to be recommended.' — 
GdrJmert* Chronicle, 

“ Mr Brown’s eacellent work,"— Quarterly Review. 


In Octavo, price 128. 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, 

SCOTLiOiD, k'&Ti IRELAND. 

By Beonoo Bo Baworg&w* 

Translated from the French. Witli Notes by a Scottkli Farmer. 

** Some years liave elapsed since the appearance of a work on agricuUorat and eoeial eco* 
nomy wliicii combined in so hirge a degree as this volume great practical skill and tlteorettcal 
knowledge, with the power of taking extended views and seising the latent truths contained 
in the facts observed. Like all really pntfound works, tlie * Rtuwl Economy * of M. da 
Lavergne is larger than its professed subject { and iliose who only exiwct an exposition of 
P^nglish agriculture, will also find various social problems discussed and resolved, and a light 

thrown on several important economical questions. . When we consider 

tlie fulness of matter, the variety of information, the iniportance of the subject, and the 
vigoi ' and plcturesqueness witli which the whole is presented to the reader, the * Rural 
Economy of England ' may be pronounced one of the best works on the philosophy of agri- 
culture and of agricultural political economy that has appeand,**^^8pecUUor.‘ 
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Works Pnbliidied by 


A New nnd Enlarged Edition of 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 

P 11 K N 0 M R N A. 

By Alex. XeiUt ^obnaton, r.B.S.B., r.Xt.O.S., Ae. 

Geographer to the Queen. 

Imperial Folio, half-bound mor^xjco, price .€12, 128, 

•* Tliere is no map in this nolile Atlas upon which we might not be tempted to write largely. 
Almost every one suggests a roliitno of reflection, and suggests it by presenting, in a few 
hours, accurate truths which it would bo the labour of a volume to enforce in words, and 
by imprinting them, at the same time, upon the memory, with such distinctness that their 
outlines are not likely afterwards to be effaced The * Pliysical Atlas * is a somewhat costly 
work, reckoning it only hy its paper ; hut upon its pajier is stamped an amount of know- 
ledge that coiiM scarcely be acquired without tht? reading of as many books as would oust 
seven times the price." — SxamiJifr, August 12, 1854. 


THE P H Y S I A L ATLAS. 

RKOUCKD gROM THE tJUPSRIAL Fofto FOR THR USX OF CUt.f.KOKS, ArAURMIRS, 

AND FAMZLtKS 

By A. Beith JTolmEtoii, r.B. 8 .a., Ao. 

In Imperial Quarto^ handsomely bound, half-morooeo, price £2, 12a 6d. 

** Executed with remarkable oare, and is as accurate, and, for all educational purposes, aa 
valuable as the splendid large work (by the same author) which has now a European reputa- 
tion. "^JSScfeetic Review, • 


AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 

A complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly Bridies, drawn with the greatest care, 
from Original and Authentic Documents. 

By BJex. Xeith OTohiuton, B.B.S.B., r.O.S. 

Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland ; 

Author of *• The Pliy steal Atlas,” Ac. 

Eoitbd bv J. n. HIND, F.Tl. A. S, 

Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s. 

** For care of drawing, fulneas of matter, and Iteauty of arr.'ingcment, we have seen no 
popular AtLis of Aitronoray to compare with this vohiiue. The names of Hind and Johnston 
on the title-page prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfaction on comparing 
its plates — so new, so accurate, and so suggestively shaded, — with the poor diagrams from 
which boys were expected to learn the starry sciences a few years ago, surpassed expectation. 
The illustrations are eighteen in number,--iunar, solar, stellar ; and are to constructed as to 
present to the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, simple in 
outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr llind’s ‘ Allas ’ is the best thing of the 
kind is not enough, — it lias no competitor." — Atheneeum, 


A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


By A Beith JTolinstoii. 

engraved in the highest st.N le of art, and besides the Political divisions, 
show distinctly the more important Physical features. The Navigation Tracks, with the ills- 
mnees of the various ports from eacli other, in lines of railway on the Continent, and tlie 
Key Map, with all the Lines of Magnetic Telegraph brought down to the latest date, will 
be found of the nreafest practical utility. • 

The Map is fully coloured, and measures 4 feet 2 Inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 


Price, mounted on Cloth and Maliogany Roller, Varnished, or folded 
in 4to in a handsome Cloth Case, £2, 28. 
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III Two Volume!, Crown Octavo, price lls. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

Sy James P. W. Johnston, BS.A., PJU88« 4k S., 4kc. 

Author of ' ‘ Lectures on Agricultural Cbemlstiy and Geology,*' die. 

With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 

All will concur in admiring the profound thought whicli has ennobled so many familiar 
tilings, and lias even tinged the commonest processes of houseliold life with the hues of 
novelty and surprise. Tlio work deserves to beunivers iily read.**— /Iritis/* Quarterly Kevieuf. 

“ Hy the simplicity .uid lucidnes* of language and arrangement he shows how thoroughly 
he is master of ins subject, and how well qualified he is to open our eyes to behold the 
wonders of common ITe, wiiile he conducts us into the laboratory of nature, where we may 
see her at her own workdiop labouring for the good of m ui — balancing with consummate skill 
tiie various induencos of air, and 6.urth, and water, fur the support of organised exertion. 
With sucli a pleasant guide none will refuse to enter into the mysteries of common things, 
uor spuru those valuable lessons deUueible from his teachings.*’ — Dublin MuiL 


A MAP OF THE GEOLOGY OF EUROPE. 

By Sir Boderiek Z. BKurchlaon, B.C.K., M.A., r.B.S.s 

AND 

James Wieol, P.&.8 .Bm P.a.8., 

Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen. 

m Oq Four Sheets, Imperial Folio. 


A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 

AGIUCULTUEE. 


By Benry Stephens, Bsq., P.B.8.B. 

Author of the ** Book of the Farm.** 


With Numerous Illustrations, price Is. 6d. 


Price One Sliitling and Sixpence, bound in cloth. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By Bavid Page, F.€l,8, 

Crown Octavo, pp. 128, with Illustrations. 

** Of late it lias not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on scien^ of 
which we could express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr 
Page's little work.** — Athetujeum. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 

By Bavid Page, P.O.8. 

Crown Octavo, and Illustrations, price Ss. 

** Tlie niirnfMA of these Text-Book! may be briefly stated : The * Introductory li meant 
to exhibit a^wleml outUne of Geology intelligible to 

wlsli become acquainted merely with the leading facts of tlie t^enoe, the Advanced, 
on the other lia^ presents the subject in detail, and U intended for wnlor pupils, and 
those who desire to prosecute the study In its principle! as well as deduction!. 
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Works Paklisliod by WilUam Blaekwood and Sons, 


SCHOOL ATLASES 

BY 

AliSSL. KSZTH jrOIZNSTON, 

RR.S.R, F.R.Q.S., F.O.S. 

Geographer to the Queen, Author of tlie ** Physical Atlas,*' Ac. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a senes of Original Designs, 
the Slementaiy Facta of Geology, lljrilrology, Meteoroh>gy, and Natural History. 
In this Atlas of Physical Geography the subject is treated in a more simple and ele- 
mentary manner than iu the previoua works of the Author — the object being to convey 
broad and general ideas on the form and structure of our Planet, and the principal 
phenomena alfectlos Um outer crust. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, MapS and 
Plans of all the important Countriee and Localities referred tb by Classical Authors, 
constructed from the best Materials, and embodying Die Results of the most Recent 
Investigationa Printed in Colours, imlfurm .with the Authors General and Physical 
School Atlases, and accompsnied by a Complete Index of Places, in whlcli tlie pro|>ar 
Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. UARvav, M.A., Oson., one of the 
Classical Blasters in the Edinburgh Academy. S, 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, oxhibiting the 

Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World ; with their present 
Political Divislona Constnicted with a* special view to the purposes of Sound Instruc- 
tion, and presenting the following new features 1. Enlarged Size, and consequent 
Distinctness of Plan. 2. The most Recent Improvements in Geography. 3. A Uni- 
fohu OisUnction in Colour between Land and Water. A Great Clearness, Uniformity, 
and Accuracy of Colouring. 6. A ready way of comparing Relative Areas by means of 
Scales, d. The insertion of the Corresponding Latitudes of Countries, Towns, Ac. 
7. References to Colonial Posse&sions, Ac., by Figures and Notes. A A carefully 
compiled and complete Index. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. HIND, Esq., F.R.A.S., &c. With 

Notes and descriptive letterpress to each Plate, embaying all recent discoveries in 
Astronomy. Eighteen Maps. Printed in Colours by a new process. 


The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas : — In Octavo (for School use), 
strongly half bound, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each Map se|>arato. and ntotinted on canvass, 
Idadd. In Quarto, half- bound morocco, £1, la bepuiate Maps mounted on canvass, 
each Sdt 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCJRIP- 

TIVB GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Junior Classes i including a Map of Canaan and 
Palesdne, and a General Index. In Demy Quarto, price 7s. dd. half-bound. 


A SERIES OP EIGHT GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, to accom- 

pany Kkitr Johnstoh's Atlases of Phydeal and General School Geography. Com- 
prising the World ion Mercator’s Projection)— Eimopx — Asra — Avbica — ^North 
Ambrica— South America— Thb BRiTian Isleb. Yflth a Blank Page for h^ing 
down the Meridians and Parallels of any Map by the more advanced Pupils. In a 
Portfolio, price ^ dd« 
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A New Edition, In One Volume, price 6s. 6d. 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


By Somnel Warren 

** Wo Know of no book in iho EiiRlidi lanj-MinR*' so cakulotod to rl\et the attention and 
awaken tlu* piin-it and deep, it Byinpathies of tl.o heart. 'J he luari wlio has not read th^Be 
tales lias yet to leitru a lesaon in the mysteries of human nature.’' — Oxford and Cambridge 
Ht'vuw* 


A New Edition, 2 VoJs., price 9s. 

TEN THOUSAND A-Y EAR 


By Samuel Warren, B.C.Zi., F.lt.S. 

** * Ten TlioiLcand n-Year* is perliaps destined in Driiish literature to some such rank as 
* Don Quixote ' holds iu Spain ." — American Journak 


A New Edition, price 2s. Gd. 

NOW AND THEN. 


By Samuel Warren, B.C.Z*., Z'.B.S. 

A vindication. In beautiful profc. of tlie ‘ wajs of Cod to Man.’ A grander moral is 
not. to be found than that which dwel2i> upon the iea(!er*.> inind wiicn t).o book i-» closed — 
contcyed, too, as it is, iu language as masculine and eloquent as any the EughJi tongue 
can furnish." — Timer. 


A New Edition, price 2s. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

By Samuel *WarreD, 2>.C.Xi., Z*.B.S. 

•* It Is a grerit tlien o treated by a inascnhne intolkot rnriolud with all the resources of 
varied knowletl-re, <d i»r<ifmuui thought, ot a highl\ po* tKal t* inpcrainent, and of s^jkmn 
religious convict !o:.«, and ei.hanctd hy the graces atui the ttiiors of a ct-nin .nmi of language 
absolutely inexhaustible, and m its combinations almost magical." — Dublin U'urdtr, 


Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 24s. 

MISCELLANIES: CRITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, 
AND JURIDICAL. 

By Samuel BTarren, B.C.Zi., X*«B.8. 


One of the most readable books we have met with for a long time, and deserves a jtro- 
minent ('ooe in every selected library of modern authorship.**-— Jl/amAerfcr Courit r. 
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Works FabUslied by William Blackwood and Sons. 
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